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OF 

THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 

or 


DR. HUGH BLAIR. 


Dr. Ilium Blair was born in Edinburgh, on the 7th day of April, 
i 7J cS. iiis father, John Blair, u respectable merchant in that city, 
was a descendant of the ancient family of Blair, in Ayrshire, and* 
grandson of the famous Mr. Robert Blair, Minister of St. Andrew’s, > 
Chaplain to Charles I., and one of the most zealous and distinguished 
clergymen of the period in which lie lived. This worthy mr»n, though 
firmly attached to the cause of freedom, and to the PresbyCeiior^orn| 
of church government, and though actively engaged in all the mea¬ 
sures adopted lor their support; yet, by his steady, temperate con¬ 
duct, commanded the respect even of his opponents. In preference 
to all the other ecclesiastical leaders of the covenanting party, lie was 
selected by the King himsejf to fill »»i office which, from the circum-* 
sLances < 

“ cause. 

“ and of a meek and moderate calm temper” — His seem to 

have descended as ah inheritance to his posterity. For, of the Two 
sons who survived him, David, the eldest, was a clergyman of emin¬ 
ence in Edinburgh, father to Mr. Robert Blair, Minister of Atliel- 
stonlbrd, the celebrated author of the poem infilled The Graves and . 

whose 
in the 

public estimation, placed him indisputably at the head of the Scottish 
b«ir. From his youngest son Hugh, who engaged in business as a 
merchant, and had the honour to fill a high station in the magistracy 
' of Edinburgh, sprung the learned clergyman, who is the subject of 
this narrative. 

The view r s of Dr. Blair, from his earliest youth, were turned" to¬ 
wards the Church, and his education received a suitable direction. 
^Lflcr the usual grammatical course at school, he entered the Hunm- , 
nity Class in the University of Edinburgh, in October, 1730, and 
spent eleven years at that celebrated seminary, assiduously employed 
in the literary and scientific studies prescribed by the Church of 
Scotland to all who are to become candidates for her licence to preach 
the Gospel. During this important period, he was distinguished 
among his companions both for diligence and proficiency; and ob-- > 


grandfather to His Majesty’s Solicitor General for Scotland, 
masculine eloquence and profound knowledge of law have, 


>f tiie’time, gave frequent.. cc«ss to the Royal Person; “ be- 
said His Majesty, “ lliat*Aan is pious, prude* 1 ** learned, 
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THE LIFE *>F DR. #UGH 

taineJ from the Professors finder whom he studied, Hfie$ted testi¬ 
monies of approbation.^ One of them deserves to be mentioned par¬ 
ticularly, because, in his own opinion, it determined file bent of his 
genius towards polite literature. An essay, Ileg) t S x*\S; or, On the 
Beautiful , written by him when a student of logic in the usual course 
of academical exergis&, had the good fortune to attract the notice 
of Professor Stevenson, and with circumstances honourable to the 
author, was appointed to be read hi public at the conclusion of the 
Session. This mark of distinction made a deep impression on his 
mind; and the essay which merited it, he ever after recollected with 
partial affection, and preserved to the day of his death as tfie»first 
earnest of his fame. J 

At this time Dr. Blair commenced a method of study whicn con- , 
tributed much to the accuracy and extent of his knowledge, and 
which he continued to practise occasionally even after his reputation 
was fully established. It consisted in making abstracts of the most 
important works which he read, and in digesting them according to 
•the train of his own thoughts. History, in particular, he resolved 
to study in this manner; and, in concert with some of his youthful 
associates, he constructed a very comprehensive scheme of cltrono- 
logicaLljjf>les, for receiving into its proper place every important fact 
>tl»rtf^nould occur. The scheme devised by this young student for 
his own private use was afterwards improved, filled up, and given to 
the Public by liis learned friend Dr. John Blair, Prebendary of 
Westminster, in his valuable work, The Chronology and History 
“ of the World.” 

In the year 173.0, Dr. Blair degree of A* M. On that 

occasion he printed and deieiyfoua thesis l)e Fundamentis el Obliga - 
tione Nafunc, which contains a short, but masterly discussion 

of. this important subject, and exhibits, in elegant Latin, a ft outline 
of the moral principles, which have been since more fully unfolded 
and illustrated in his Sermons. 

The University of Edinburgh, about this period, numbered among 
Jierquipils many young men who wei»' soon to make a distinguished 
figure in the civil, the ecclesiastical, and the literary history of their 
country. With most of them Dr. Blair entered into habits of inti¬ 
mate connexion, which no future competition or jealousy occurred to 
interrupt, which held them united through life in their views of pub¬ 
lic good, and which had the most beneficial influence on their owi» 
improvement, on the progress of elegance and taste among their con¬ 
temporaries, and on the general interests of the community to which 
they belonged. • * 

On the completion of this academical course, he underwent the 
customary trials before the Presbytery of Edinburgh, and received 
from that venerable body a licence to preach the Gospel, on the 21st 
of October, 1741. His public life now commenced with very favour¬ 
able prospects. The reputation which he brought from the Univer¬ 
sity w;ls fully justified by his first appearances in the pulpit; and, in 
a lew months, the fame of his eloquence procured for him a present- 
a^ibat to the parish of Colessie in Fife, where he tvas ordained to the 
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office of the holy ministry, on the ^Sd'tof September, 1742. •? But he 
was not permitted to remain long in this? rural retre&f* A vacancy 
in the second charge of the Canongate of Edinburgh furnished to his 
friends arf opportunity of recalling him to a station more suited to his 
talents. And, though one of the most popular and eloquent clergy¬ 
men in the church was placed in competition M[ith him, a great ma¬ 
jority of the electors decided in favour of this young orator, and re¬ 
stored him in July, 1743, to the bounds of his native city. 

In this station Dr. Blair continued eleven years, discharging with * 
great fidelity and success the various duties of the pastoral office. 
His discourses from the pulpit in particular attracted universal ad- 
min^ion. They were composed with uncommon care; and, occu¬ 
pying a middle place between the dry metaphysical discussion of one 
class of preachers, and the loose incoherent declamation of another, 
they blended together, in the happiest manner, the light of argument , 
with the warmth of exhortation, and exhibited captivating specimens 
of what hud hitherto been rarely heard in Scotland, the polished, 
well-compacted, and regular didactic oration. 

In consequence of a call from the Town Council and General Ses-* 
sion of Edinburgh, he was translated from the Canongate to Lady 
Tester’s, one of the city churches, on the lltli of October, 1754: and 
on the 15th day of June, 1758, he was promoted to the High Chuyrc5 
of Edinburgh, the most important ecclesiastical charge in die king¬ 
dom. To this charge he was raised at the request of die Lords of 
Council and Session, ami of die other distinguished official characters 
who have their seats in that church. Anti the uniform prudence, 
ability, and success which, Wot* .a period of more than forty years, ac¬ 
companied all his ministerial labours in that conspicuous and diffi¬ 
cult station, sufficiently evince the wisdom of their choice. 

Hitherto his attention seems to have bCfen devoted almost exclu¬ 
sively to the attainment of professional excellence; and to the regular 
discharge of his parochial duties. No production of his pen had yet 
been given to the world by himself, except two sermons preached on 
particular occasions, some translations, in verse, of passages of Scrip-- 
ture for the Psalmody of the Church, and a few articles in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review; a publication begun in 1755, and conducted for a 
short time by some of die ablest men in the kingdom. But standing 
as he now did at the head of his profession, and released' by the la¬ 
bour of former years from the drudgery of weekly preparation for the 
pulpit, he began to think seriously on a plan for tenchyig to others 
that art which had contributed so much to the establishment qf his 
owfl lame. With this view, he communicated to liis friends a scheme 
of Lectures on Composition; and, having obtained the approbation • 
of the University, he began to read diem in the College on the 11 th • 
of December, 1759. To this undertaking he brought all the qualifi¬ 
cations requisite for cxecudng it well; and along with them a weight 
of reputation, which could not fail to give effect to the lessons he 
slibuld deliver. For, besides the testimony given to his talents by 
his successive promotions in the Church, the University of St An¬ 
drew’s, moved chiefly by the merit of his eloquence, had, in June, 1757? 
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conferred’ on him the degree m D. D. a literary honour which, at that 
time, was vqry rare in jScbtland. Accordingly, his first Course of 
Lectures was well attended, and received with great applause. The 
patrons of the University, convinced that they would form *a valuably 
1 addition to the system of education, agreed in the following summer 
to institute a rhetorjctfl class, under his direction, as a permanent 
part of their academical establishment: and, on the 7th of April, 
1762, His Majesty was graciously {leased “ To erect and endow 'b. 
“ Professorship of Rhetoric and Relies Lettres in the University of 
<£ JEdinburgh, and to appoint Dr. Blair, in consideration of his ap- 
“ proved qualifications, Regius Professor thereof, with a salary of 
“ 70/.” These Lectures he published in 1783, when he retired 
from the labours of the office; and the general voice of the Public 
has pronounced them to be a most judicious, elegant, and compre¬ 
hensive system of rules for forming the style and cultivating the taste 
of youth. 

About the time in which he was occupied in laying the foundations 
ftf this useful institution, he had nn opportunity of conferring another 
important obligation on the literary world, by the part which lie acted 
in rescuing from oblivion the poems of Ossinn. It was by the soli¬ 
citation of Dr. Blair and Mr. John Home* that Mr. Mucphersou was 
induced to publish his Fragments of Ancient Poetry : and their pa¬ 
tronage was of essential service in procuring the subscription which 
enabled him to undertake his tour through tne Highlands for collect¬ 
ing the materials of Fingal, anti of those other delightful productions 
which heai’ the name of Ossiau. To these productions Dr. Blair 
applied the test of genuine criticism, and *50011 after their publication 
gave an estimate of their merii^ in a Dissertation , which, for beauty 
of language, delicacy of taste, and acuteness of critical investigation, 
has few parallels. It waS* printed in 1763, and spread the reputation 
of its author throughout Europe. 

The great objects of his literary ambition being now attained, his 
talents were for many years consecrated solely to the important and 
IjecuJiar employments of his station. It .vas not till the year 1777 that 
lie could be induced to favour the world with a volume of the Ser¬ 
mons which had so long furnished instruction and delight to his own 
congregation. But this volume being well received, the public ap¬ 
probation encouraged him to proceed: three other volumes followed 
at different intervals; and all of them experienced a degree of success 
of which fejv publications can boast. They circulated rapidly and 
widqjy wherever the English tongue extends; they were soon trans¬ 
lated, into almost all the languages of Europe? and His present Ma¬ 
jesty, with that wise attention to the interests of religion and litera¬ 
ture which distinguishes his reign,' was graciously pleased to judge* 
them worthy of a public reward. By a royal mandate to the 
Exchequer in Scotland, dated July 25th, 1780, a pension of 200/. a 
year w r as conferred on their author, which continued unaltered till 
his death. > 

The motives which gave rise to the fifth volume * are sufficiently 

, V * This Life was originally annexed to the fifth and tost volume. 



explained by himself in his Address t<Athe Reader. The ■Sermons 
which it contains were composed at very different period^ of his life; 
but they were all written out /mew in his cfwn hand, and in many 
parts re-composed, during the course of last summer, after lie had 
completed his eighty-second year. They were delivered to the pub¬ 
lishers about six weeks before his death, in -the form and order in 
Which they now appear. And it may gratify his readers to know, 
tfcat the last of them which he composed, though not the last in the 
order adopted for publication, was the Sermon on A Life (f Dissipa¬ 
tion and Pleasure — a sermon written with great dignity and elo¬ 
quence^ and which should be regarded as his solemn parting admo¬ 
nition to a class of men, whose conduct is highly important to the 
community, and whose reformation and virtue he had long laboured 
most zealously to promote. 

The Sermons which he has given to the world are universally ad¬ 
mitted to be models in their kind; and they will long remain durable 
monuments of the piety, the genius, and sound judgment of their 
author. But they formed only a small part of the Discourses he pre- ’ 
pared for the pulpit. The remainder, modesty led him to think 
unfit for the press; and, influenced by an excusable solicitude for 
his reputation, he left behind him an explicit injunction that his nu¬ 
merous manuscripts should be destroyed. The greatness of their j 
number was creditable to his professional character, and exhibited a 
convincing proof that his fame as a public teacher had been honour¬ 
ably purchased, by the most unwearied application to the private and 
unseen labours of his office. It rested on the uniform intrinsic ex¬ 
cellence of his Discourses, ix point of matter and composition, rather’ 
than on foreign attractions; for his delivery, though distinct, serious, 
and impressive, was not remarkably* distinguished by that magic 
charm of voice and action which captivates.*the senses and imagin¬ 
ation, and which, in the estimation of superficial hearers, constitdtes 
the chief merit of a preacher. 

In that department of his professional duty, which regarded the 
government of the church, Dr. Blair was steadily attached to, the 
cause of moderation. From diffidence, and perhaps from a certain 
degree of inaptitude for extemporary speaking, he took a less public 
part in the contests of ecclesiastical politics than some of his con¬ 
temporaries; and, from the same causes, he never would consent to 
( become Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land. But his influence among his brethren was extensive: his opi¬ 
nion, guided by that sound uprightness of judgment, which forjned 
the predominant feature of his intellectual character, had been always 
held in high respect by the friends with whom he acted; and, for 
many of the last years of Iris lift, it was received by them almost i 
as a law. The great leading principle in which they cordially 
concurred with him, and which directed all their measures, was to 
preserve the ehurcli, on the one side, from a slavish, corrupting 
(Impendence on the civil power; and, on the other, from a greater 
infusion of democratical influence than is compatible with good order, 
and the established constitution of the country. 
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The .reputation which lie /acquired in the discharge of his public 
duties/ was ^vell sustained 4iy the great respectability of his private 
character. Deriving fretn family associations a strong sense of clerical 
decorum, feeling on his heart deep impressions of religious and moral 

* obligation, and guided in his intercourse with the world by the same 
correct and delicate taste which appeared in his writings, he was 
eminently distinguislfbd through life by the prudence, purity, and 
dignified propriety of his conduct. His mind, by constitution and 
culture, was admirably formed for enjoying happiness. Well- 
balanced in itself by the nice proportion and adjustment of its facul¬ 
ties, it did not incline him to any of those eccentricities, either of 
opinion or of action, which are too often the lot of genius: — tree 
from all tincture of envy, it delighted cortlially in the prosperity and 
fame of his companions: sensible to the estimation in which he liirn- 

4 self was held, it disposed him to dwell at times on the thought of 
his success with a satisfaction which he did not affect to conceal: 
inaccessible alike to gloomy and to peevish impressions, it was 

• always master of its own movements, and ready, in an uncommon 
i 'degree, to take an active and pleasing interest in every tiling, whether 

important or trifling, 'hat happened to become for the moment the 
object of his attention. This habit of mind, tempered with the most 
t unsu.sjHJCting simplicity, and united to eminent talents and inflexible 
integrity, while it secured to the last his own relish of life, was won¬ 
derfully calculate^ to endear him to his friends, mid to render him 
an invaluable member of any society to which lie belonged. Ac¬ 
cordingly there have been few r men more universally respected by 
<hose who knew him, more siifcerely esteemed in the circle of Ins 
acquaintance, or more tenderly beloved by those who enjoyed the 
blessings of his private and domestic connexion. 

In April, 17*8, he married his cousin Katharine Banuatiue, daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. James Bannutine, one of the ministers of Edinburgh. 
By her he had a son who died in infancy, and a daughter, who lived 
to her twenty-first year, the pride of her parents, and adorned with 
all the accomplishments that became her age and sex. Mrs. Blair 
herself, a woman of great good sense and spirit, was also taken from 
him a few years before his death, after she had shared with the ten- 
derest affection in all his fortunes, ant! contributed near half a century 
to his happiness and comfort. 

Dr. Blair had been naturally of a feeble constitution of body; but 
as he grew up, his constitution acquired greater firmness and vigour. • 
Though liable to occasional attacks from some of the sharpest and 
most painful diseases that afflict the human frame, he enjoyed a ge¬ 
neral state of good health ; and, through habituad cheerfulness, 
temperance, and care, survived the usual term of human life. — For 
some years he had felt himself unequal to the fatigue of instructing 
his very large congreghlion from the pulpit; and, under the impres¬ 
sion which this feeling produced, he has been heard at times to sajj 
with a sigh, ‘‘that he was left almost the last of his contemporaries.” 
Yet be continued to the end in the regular dischairge of all his other 
official duties, and particularly in giving advice tp the afflicted, who, 
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from different quarters of the kingdom, Solicited his correspondence. 
His last summer was devoted to the preparation of the fifth volume 
of his Sermons; and, in the course of it, He exhibited a vigour of 
understanding and capacity of exertion equal to that of his best days, 
lie began the winter, pleased with himself on account of the com¬ 
pletion of this work; and his friends were fldltercd with the hope 
that he might live to enjoy the accession of emolument and fame 
wjiich he expected it would bring. But the seeds of a mortal 
disease were lurking unperccivcd within him. On the 24th of De¬ 
cember, 1800, he complained of a pain in his bowels, which, during 
that amFthe following day, gave him but little uneasiness; and he 
received as usual the visits of his friends. On the afternoon of the 
26th, the symptoms became violent and alarming: — he felt that he 
was approaching the end of his appointed course: and retaining to 
the last moment the full possession of his mental faculties, he expired 
on the morning of the 27th, with the composure and hope which 
become a Christian pastor. 

The lamentation for his death was universal and deep through the.*, 
city which he had so long instructed and adorned. Its Magistrates, 
participating in the general grief, appointed his church to be put in 
mourning; and his colleague in it, the writer of this Narrative, who 
had often experienced the inestimable value of his counsel and friend¬ 
ship, delivered on the Sabbath after his funeral a discourse to his 
congregation, with an extract from which this account shall be closed. 

It is inserted here at the particular request of that very respectable 
body of men who composed his Kirk Session, mul who, by their ^ 
public approbation of this tiibutc to his memory, are desirous of 
transmitting, with, his Sermons, to posterity a memorial of the vener¬ 
ation and esteem with which his conduct had inspired them.—After 
exhorting to contemplate and follow the patriarchs and saints ol 
former ages, who, through j'ailh and patience, inherit the promises , the 
Preacher thus proceeded: — 

(l In this competition for virtuous attainment it may be often useful 
“ to bring down your eye*from contemplating the departed worthies • 
te of distant times and countries, towards patterns of imitation that 
“ are endeared to you by more tender ties. If, in the relations of life, 

“ you have had a connexion, — if, in the circle of your own family, 

“ you have had a father, a husband, or a brother, who discharged 
« with exemplary fidelity the duties of his station, whom every tongue 
“ blessed as the friend of God and man, who died as he lived, full 
“ of faith and hope, place him befoie you as the model of your 
“ conduct, -a- conceive him bending from his seat in the skies, 

“ pleased with your attachment, deeply interested in your success, 

“ and cheering you in your labours of love. His image will be as 
“ a guardian angel, to admonish you when dangers approach, to 
** rouse within you every principle of virtuous exertion, and to 
“ inspire you with strength to overcome. 

“ Our hearts, Christians, have been deeply pierced with the loss 
« of a most valuable connexion, of a venerable pastor, who watched 
« long for our souls, 1 and, with the most unwearied fidelity, pointed 
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44 out to us the path of happiness. To you, and to the general 
“ interests »of pure religiftn, he was attached by many powerful 
44 obligations. A native of diis city,- and descended from a family 
“ which, in former times, half given several bright ornaments to 
“ the Church of Scotland, he felt the warmest tendencies of nature 
44 co-operating with the principles of duty, to call forth all his powers 
44 in the sacred service to which he was devoted. And, by' the 
44 blessing of God on his industry, he rose to an eminence in pro- 
44 fessional merit, which has reflected distinguished honour on the 
“ C city, on the church, and on the country which produced him. 

“ It was the fortune of Dr. Blair to appear at a period wliei^ the 
“ literature of his country was just beginning to receive polish and 
44 an useful direction; and when it was emulously cultivated by a 
44 bright constellation of young men who were destined to carry it 
44 to high perfection. In concert with them he applied himself with 
“ diligence and assiduity to all those branches of study which could 
44 contribute to form him for the eloquence of the pulpit. This was 
Lf 4 the department in which he chose to excel; to which all the force 
44 of his genius was directed; and in which he soon felt that his 
44 efforts were to be successful. For from the very commencement 
44 of his theological studies, lie gave presages of his future attain- 
44 ments; and, in the societies of his youthful companions, laid the 
44 foundations of that splendid reputation which, through a long life 

of meritorious ^service, continued to increase; and which has pro- 
44 cured for him, as a religious instructor, access to the uuder- 
44 standings and the hearts of all the most cultivated inhabitants of 
* 44 the Christian world. * # 

“ To you, my brethren, who have long enjoyed the inestimable 
44 blessing of his immediate instruction, it will not be necessary to 
44 1 describe the qualities of that luminous, fascinating eloquence, with 
44 which he was accustomed to warm, and ravish, and amend your 
“ hearts. You may have heard others who equalled, or even ex- 
“ celled him in some of the-requivtes of pulpit oratory, in occasional 
. “ -profoundness of thought, in vivid flashes of imagination, or in 
44 pathetic addresses to the heart. But there never was a public 
44 teacher in whom all these requLi.es were combined in juster pro- 
“ portions, placed under the direction of a more exquisite sense of 
44 propriety, and employed with more uniform success to convey 
14 useful and practical instruction. Standing on the foundation qf 
44 the Aj jostles and Prophets, he exhibited the doc rines of Christ in 
44 «their genuine purity, separated front the dross of superstition, and 
44 traced with inimitable elegance, through all their bcueffchd influ- 
44 ence on the consolation, on the order, and on the virtue both of 
44 public and private life. Hence his discourses, uniting in the most 
44 perfect form the attractions of utility and beauty, gave a> new and 
4< better tone to the "style of instruction from the pulpit; and con- 
44 tributed in a remarkable, degree to correct and refine the reii- 
44 gums, the moral, and the literary taste of die times in which he 
44 lived. 

44 The universal admiration which attended his ministerial labours, 
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“ was some recompence to him for the exertions they hod cost. 'But 
(i his chief recompence arose from the consciousness of having eon- 
“ tributed so eminently to edify the Church, of Christ, mad from the 
“ improving influence which his labours had’shed on his own heart. 

For he*was, at home and in himself the perfect* image of that 
“ meekness, simplicity, gentleness, and contentment, which his writ- 
“ in^s recommend. He was long happy in his domestic relations; 
“ and, though doomed at last to feel, through their loss in succes- 
<# sion, the heaviest strokes of affliction; yet his mind, fortified by 
“ religious habits, and buoyed up by his native tendency to con- 
“ tentment, sustained itself on God, and enabled him to persevere 
“ to ( the end in the active and cheerful discharge of the duties’ of 
“ his station; preparing for the world the blessings of elegant in- 
r “ struction; tendering to the mourner the lessons of divine conso- 
u lation; guiding the young by his counsels; aiding the meritorious 
“ with his influence; and supporting, by his voice, and by his con- 
“ duct, tlie civil and ecclesiastical institutions of his Country. 

“ With such dispositions and habits it was natural that he should 
“ enjoy a distinguished portion of felicity. And perhaps there never * 
“ was a man who experienced more completely, that the 'ways ofwis- 
“ dam are iscat/s of pleasantness^ and that all her paths are peace . His 
(( Country was proud of his merits, and at different times conferred 
“ on him, through the hands of the Sovereign, the most honourable 1 
“ and substantial proofs of her approbation: foreign lands learned 

from him the way of salvation: he saw marks* of deference and 
“ respect wherever he appeared: and he felt within himself the 
“ gratulations of a good conscience, and the hope of immortality. 

4< It was peculiarly delightfbl to sec him in the latest period of his* 
“ life, at the venerable age of eiglityitwo, looking back on almost 
** three-score years spent in the public service of his God, pleased 
** with the recollections which it gave, possessing a mind still vigor- 
** ous and clear, the delight of his friends, sensible to the attentions 
“ which they paid to him, burning with zeal for the good of the 
“ Church, and, with all the ardour of youthful ambition, preparing 
“ the materials of a new. claim to the gratitude and admiration of • 
“ posterity. In this active state of preparation, with the lamp of life. 
“ still clear and bright, he was found by the Great Lord of all when 
“ he came to say, ‘ It is enough;’ and, after a single night of pain, 

“ to call him gently to his rest. 

f “ He has gone to give an account of his stew r ardship.—The 
“ Church mourns in him the loss of her brightest ornament —7 Let 
“ us submit to the stroke with resignation and reverefice; and as 
** tlu/ most acceptable proof of respect to his memory, let us learn 
“ to practise the lessons which he taught" 

i * 

J. FINLAYSON. 


* Edinburcui, { 
March 13th, 1801. 




SERMON I. 

ON THE UNION OK PIETY AND MORALFlV. 

Acts, x. 4. 

Tl'y prayers anti thme alms are come up for a memorial before God, 

• 4 

The High and Lofty One who- inhabiteth eternity , dwelleth also 
with hijjpthat is of humble and contrite heart. In the midst of his 
gloWj the Almighty is not inattentive to the meanest of his subjects. 
Neither obscurity of station, nor imperfection of knowledge, sinks 
« those below his regard, who worship and obey him. Every prayer 
which they send up from their secret retirements, is listened to by 
him; and every work of charity which they perform^ how unknown 
soever to the work!, attracts his notice. The text .^presents a sig¬ 
nal instance of this comfortable truth. In the city of Caesarea, 
there dwelt a Roman centurion, a military officer of inferior rank, 
a. Gentile, neither by birth nor religion entitled to the privileges of 
the Jewish nation. Hut he was a devout and a benevolent man; 
who, according to his measure of religious knowledge, studied to 
perform his duty, prayed to God. always , and gave much alms to the 
people. Such a character passed not unobserved by God. So highly, 
was it honoured, that to this good centurion an Angel was sent from 
heaven, in order to direct him to the means of full instruction in the 
truth. The Angel accosts him with, this salutation, Cornelius t Thy , 
prayers and thine alms arc colne up for a piemorial before God. 

It is to the conjunction of prayers ant^ alms, that I purpose now to 
direct your thoughts, as describing the respectable and amiable cha¬ 
racter of a man, as forming the honour and ffie blessedness of a trjue 
Christian; piety joined with charity, faith with good works, devo¬ 
tion with morality. These are things which God hath connected, 
and which it is impious in man to separate. It is only when they 
remain united, that they can come up as a grateful memorial befin'c 
God. I shall first endeavour to shew you, That alms without prayers, 
or prayers without alms, morality without devotion, or devotion 
without morality, are extremely defective; and then shall point k out 
the happy effects of their mutual union. 

• Let us begin with considering the case of alms without prayers; 
that is, of good works without piety, or a proper sense of God and 
religion. Examples of this are not uncommon in the world. V£ith 
many, /Virtue is, or at least is pretended to be, a respectable and an 
honoured name, while Piety sounds meanly in their ears. They are 
men of the world, and they claim to be men of honour. They rest 
upon their humanity, their public spirit, their probity, and their 
truth. They arrogate to themselves all' the manly and the active 
virtues. But devout affections, and religious duties, they treat with 
contempt, as founded on shadowy speculations, and fit to employ 
the attention only of weak and superstitious minds. Now, in oppo- 
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sition to Such persons, I contend, That this neglect of piety argues 
depravity o£ heart ; and that it infers an irregular discharge of the 
duties of morality. i * 

First, it argues internal depravity; for it discovers a cold and a 
*■ hard heart. If there be any impression which man is formed by na¬ 
ture to receive, it is a«.iense of religion. As soon as his mind opens 
to observation and reflection, he discerns innumerable marks of his 
dependent state. He finds himself, placed by some superior power, 
in a vast world, where the wisdom and goodness of the Creator are 
conspicuous on every side. The magnificence, the beauty and order 
ofhature, excite him to admire and adore. When he loiftlv tip to 
that omnipotent hand which operates throughout the universe, 1ft; is 
impressed with reverence. When he receives blessings which he 
cannot avoid ascribing to divine goodness, he is prompted to grati¬ 
tude. The expressions of those affections, under the various forms 
of religious worship, are no other than native effusions of the hu¬ 
man heart. Ignorance may mislead, and superstition may corrupt 
»them; but their origin is derived from sentiments that are essential to 
man. 

Cast your eyes over the whole earth. Explore the most remote 
quarters of the east or the west. You may discover tribes of men 
i without policy, or laws, or cities, or any •of the arts of life: Hut no 
where will you find them without some form of religion. In every 
region you behold the prostrate worshipper, the temple, the altar, and 
the offering. Wherever men have existed, they have been sensible 
that some acknowledgment was due, on their part, to the Sovereign 
•of the world. Itj in their rudest mid most ignorant state, this obli¬ 
gation has been felt, what additional force must it acquire by the im¬ 
provements of human knowledge, but especially by the great disco¬ 
veries of the Christian ypvelation ? Whatever, either from reverence 
ordrom gratitude, can excite men to the worship of God, is by this 
revelation placed in such a light, as one should think were sufficient 
to overawe the most thoughtless, and to melt the most obdurate mind. 

Canst thou, then, pretend to be r. man of reason, nay, a man of 
virtue, and yet continue, regardless of one of the first and chief dic¬ 
tates of human nature? Where is thy sensibility to what is right and 
fit, if that loud voice, which calls ai. nations throughout the earth to 
religious homage, has never been heard, by thee ? Or, if it has been 
heard, by what strange and false refinements hast thou stifled those 
natural sentiments which it tends to awaken? Calling thyself a son,* 
a citizen, a friend; claiming to be faithful and affectionate in these 
relations ; hast thou no sense of what thou owest to thy first Parent, 
thy'highest Sovereign, thy greatest Benefactor? Can .it be con¬ 
sistent with true virtue or honour, to value thyself upon thy regard to 
imerior obligations, and yet to violate that which is the most sacred 
and the most ancient all ? When simple instinct teaches the Tar¬ 
tar and the Indian, together with his alms and good works, to join 
his prayers to that Power whom he considers as the source of„ good, 
shall it be no reproach, in the most enlightened state of hufnan 
nature, and under the purest dispensation of religion, to have extin- 
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gelshed the sense of gratitude to Heaven, and to sftghit all acknow¬ 
ledgment of the great and the true God ? • What does such conduct 
imply, but either an entire want^ or a wilful suppression, of some of 
the best and most generous affections belonging to human nature ?— 
Surely, there must be an essential defect iu that heart which remains 
cold and insensible, where it ought to be affected most warmly. Surely, 
such a degree of depravity must be lodged there, as is sufficient to 
taint all the other springs of pretended virtue. 

*But, besides this, I must contend, in the second place, That where 
religion is neglected, there can be no regular nor steady practice of 
the dutif i*of morality. The character will be often inconsistent: 
and Virtue, placed on a basis too narrow to support it, will be always 
loose and tottering. Ft. such is the propensity of our nature to vice, 
•so numerous are the temptations to a relaxed and immoral conduct, 
that stronger restraints than those of mere reason, are necessary to 
be imposed on man. The sense of right and wrong, the principle of 
honour, or the instinct of benevolence, are barrier! too feeble to 
withstand the strength of passion. In the tranquil seasons of life, 
these natural principles may, perhaps, carry on the ordinary course ■ 
of social duties with some regularity. But wait until some trying 
emergence conic. Lo* me conflict of passions arise. Let the heart 
lie either wounded by »re distress, or agitated by violent emotions; 
and you shall presently see that virtue without religion is inade-, 
quate to the goverimu at of life. It is destitute of its proper guard, . 
of its firmest support, of its chief encouragement It will sink under 
the weight of inisforti. .*: or will yield to the solicitation of guilt 

The great moiHvs U...i produce constancy and firmness of action, , 
must be of a palpable and striding kind. »A divine Legislator, utter¬ 
ing bis voice from heaven; an omniscientJWitness, beholding us in all 
our retreats; an Almighty Governor, stretchingjbrth his arm to punish 
or reward, disclosing the secrets of the invisible world, informing us 
of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indig¬ 
nation and wrath awaiting the wicked: these are the considerations 
which overawe the world, whieh support integrity, and check guilt. 
They add to virtue that solemnity which should ever characterize it. 
To the admonitions of conscience they give the authority of a law. 
Co-operating with all the good dispositions of a pious man, they 
strengthen and insure their influence. On his alms you can have no 
certain dependence, who thinks not of God, nor has joined prayer to 
Ms charitable deeds. But when humanity is seconded by piety, the 
spring from which it flows is rendered, of course, more regular and 
constant. — In short, withdraw religion, and you shake all the pillars 
of morality. . Iij.fcvery heart you weaken the influence of virtue: And 
among the multmide, the bulk of mankind, you overthrow its power. 

Having thus shown that morality without devotion is both defect¬ 
ive and unstable, I proceed to consider the otherextreme, of prayers 
without alms, devotion without morality. 

In every age the practice has prevailed, of substituting certain ap¬ 
pearances of piety in the place of the great duties of humanity and 
mercy. Too many there have always been, who flatter themselves 
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with the hope of obtaining the friendship of their Creator, though 
they neglept to (lo justice to their fellow-creatures. But such persons 
may be assured, that their supposed piety is altogether of a spurious 
kiud. It is up invention of their own, unknown to reason, unknown 
in the word of God. In scripture we are ever directed to try o. r 
faith by our works, uur love of God by our love of men. We are 
directed to consider piety as a principle which regenerates the heart, 
and forms it to goodness. We are taught, that in vain we address 
any acts of homage to Christ, unless we do the things which he saith;* 
and that love, peace , gentleness , goodness, meekness , and temperance , are 
not only the injunctions of his law, but the native fmits of \\*’s spirits 
If, therefore, while piety seems ardent, morality shall decline, you 
have full reason to believe, that into that piety some corrupting ingre¬ 
dients have entered. And if ever your regard to morality shall 
totally fail; if, while you make many prayers, you give uo alms; if, 
while you appear to be zealous for God, you are false or unjust to 
men; if you are hard or contracted in heart, severe in your censures, 
and oppressive in your conduct; then conclude ■with certainty, that 
what you had termed piety was no more than an empty name. For 
ns soon, according to the scripture similitude, will hitter wafersJhm 
from a sweet fountain , as such effects be produced by genuine piety. 

What you have called by that name, resolves itself into one or 
other of three things. Either it is a hypocritical form of godliness, 
assumed in order to impose on the world; or, which is the most 
favourable supposition, it is a transient impression of seriousness, an 
accidental melting of the heart, which passes away like the morning 
cloud and the early dew; or, which I am afraid is too often the case, 
it is the deliberate refuge of a deluded and superstitious, but, at the 
same time, a corrupted miikl. For all men, even the most depraved, 
are subject, more or legs, to compunctions of conscience. It has never 
been in their power to withdraw totally beyond the reach of that warn¬ 
ing voice, which tells them that something is necessary to be done, in 
order to make their peace with the Ruler of the world. But, back¬ 
ward at the same time to resign the gains of dishonesty, or the plea¬ 
sures of vice; averse from submission to that sacred law which enjoins 
righteousness in its whole extent, they have often attempted to make 
a sort of composition with Heaven; a composition, which, though 
they dare not avow it in words, lurks in secret at the bottom of many 
a heart. If God will only dispense with some articles of obedience, 
they will repay him with abundant homage. If they fail in good 
practice,, they will study to be sound in belief; and, by the number 
of their prayers, will atone, in some measure, for their deficiency in 
charitable deeds. ' 

But the attempt is as vain asjt is impious. From the simplest and 
plainest principles of reason it must appear, that religious worship, 
disjoined from justice and virtue, can upon no account whatever find 
Acceptance with the Supreme Being. To what purpose is the multitude 
tf your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord. Bring no more vain oblations . 

Intense is an abomination unto me. The new moons and sabbaths, the 

* # 
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caUmg of assemblies) I cannot away with ,• it is iniquity , even the solemn 

meeting.* -Cease, foolish arrd impious ftian! cease to c/msidfer the 

Almighty as a weak or vain-glorious being, is to be appeased by 
thy devout, prostrations, and thy humble words; or to be gratified 
l#i the parade and ostentation of external worship. What is all thy 
worship to him ? Will he cat the flesh of thy sacrifices, or drink the 
blood . of offered goats ? Was worship required of thee, dost thou 
think, upon his account, that thou ipqrhtest bring an increase to his 
glory and felicity by thy weak arid insignificant praises? Sooner 
mightest thou increase the splendour of the sun by a lighted taper, 
or add to The thunder by thy voice. No : It is for the sake of nufh, 
not of God, that worship and prayers arc required ; not that God 
may be rendered more glorious, but that man may be made better; 
* that he may be confirmed in a proper sense of his dependent state, 
and acquire those pious stud virtuous dispositions in which bis highest 
improvement consists. 

Of all the principles in religion, one should take this to be the 
most evident; and yet frequent admonitions are needed, to renew the 
impression of it upon mankind. For what purpose did thy Creator 
place thee in this world, in the midst of human society, but that as a 
man among men thou mightest cultivate humanity; that each in his 
place might contribute to fhe general welfare; that, as a spouse, a 
brother, a son, or a friend, thou mightest act thy part with an up¬ 
right and a tender heart; and thus aspire to resemble Him who ever • 
consults the good of his creatures, and whose tender mercies are over 
all his works ? And darest thou, who hast been sacrificing unsus¬ 
picious innocence to thy loo>*' pleasures; thou, who hast been dis¬ 
turbing the repose of society by thine uhibhiou or craft; thou, who, 
to increase thy treasures, luiot been making the widow and the orphan 
weep; darest thou approach God with thy warship and thy prayers, 
and entertain the hope that he will look down upon thee in peace? 
Will the God of order and justice accept such poor compensation 
for his violated laws? Will the God of love regard the services of 
one who is an enemy to his creatures ? Shall a corrupter of fhe 
society of men aspire to the habitations of pure and blessed spirits ?— 
Believe it, lie that sailh he loveth God, must love his brother also. 
Cease to do evil, learn to do well. Seek judgment, relieve the opjnessed , 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow: And then, Draw nigh to 
frod, and he will draw nigh to thee ; call upon him in /he day of trouble, 
and he will answer thee. Thy prayers and thine alms shall then ascend 
in joint memorial before the Most High. " 

I liav.e now shown the evil of maiming and splitting religion ; of 
dividing' astmder two things, which, though in theory they may be 
separated, yet in practice must always co-exist, if either of them be 
real; Devotion to God, and Charity to men. Let us consider next 
the happy effects of their union. *■ 

„Their union forms the consistent, the graceful, the respectable 
chai£actef%f the real Christian, the man of true worth. If you leave 
either of them out of your system, even though you excel in the other, 

* Isaiah, i. 1]. 13. 
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you can stand trial only in one point of view. It is only on one side, 
your character is fair; on the other, it will always be open to much 
reproach. And as yoti dishonour yourselves, so you do great injus- 
. tice to religions For, by dividing its parts from one another, you 
never tail to expose it to the censure of the world: and, perhaps, by 
this sort of partial and divided goodness, religion has suffered more 
in the esteem of mankind, than by open profligacy. The unbeliever 
will scoff* at your piety, when he sees you negligent of moral duties. 
Tiie bigot will decry all morality, when he sees you pretending to f>e 
a follower of virtue, though you be a despiser of God. Whereas he 
wfio fears God, and is at the same time just and beneficent" to men, 
exhibits religion to the world with full propriety. It shines : ri his 
conduct with its native splendour ; and its rays throw a glory round 
him. His character is above reproach. It is at once amiable and 
venerable. Malice itself is afraid to attack him; and even the worst 
men respect and honour him in their hearts. 

This, too, is the man whose life will be most peaceful and happy. 

, He who fails materially either in piety or in virtue, is always ob¬ 
noxious to the anguish of remorse. His partial goodness may flatter 
him in the day of superficial observation; but when solitude or distress 
awakens the powers of reflection, he shall be made to feel, that one 
part of duty performed, atones not for another which is neglected. In 
the midst of his prayers, the remembrance of injustice will upbraid 
‘him with hypocrisy; and in the distribution of his alms, the prayers 
which the poor put up for him, will make him blush for his neglect of 
God. Conscience will supply the place of the hand coming forth to 
1 write over against him on the‘wall, TLou art \weighed in the balance , 
and art found s ranting.* \\hereas he who holds bothjhith and a good 
conscience, who attends equally to the discharge of his duty towards 
God and towards man,' enjoys, as far as human imperfection allows, 
the sense of fairness and consistency in conduct, of Integrity and 
soundness of heart. 

The man of mere morality is a stranger, to all the delicate and 
refined pleasures of devotion. In works of. beneficence and mercy, 
he may enjoy satisfaction. But his satisfaction is destitute of that 
glow of affection, which eulivv ns the feelings of one who lifts his 
heart at the same time to the Father of the universe, and considers 
himself as imitating God. The man agaiq^whb rests solely in devo¬ 
tion, if that devotion open not his heart to humanity, not only remains 
a stranger to the pleasures of beneficence, but must often undergo the 
payi arising from bad passions. But when beneficence and devotion 
are, united, they pour upon the man in. yrhom they meet, the full 
pleasures of a good and pure heart. His alms connected him with 
men; his prayers with God. ' He looks without dismay on bo(h 
worlds. All nature has to him a benign aspect. If engaged in active 
life, he is the friend of men; and he is happy in the exertions of that 
friendship. If left in retirement, he walks among the works of nature, 
a$with God. Every object is enlivened to him by the sense of the 
Bivine presence. Every where he traces the beneficent hand of the 

* Dan. v. 27. 
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Author of nature; and every where, with glowing hearty he hears and 
answers his secret voice. When he looks* up to heaven, he rejoices 
in the thought, that there dwells that God .whom he serves and 
honours; that Saviour in whom he trusts; that Spirit of grace 
fforn whos*e inspiration, his piety and his charity flow. When he 
looks around him on the world, he is sooth#d with the pleasing 
remembrance of good offices which lie has done, or at least has 
studied to do, to many who dwgell there. How comfortable the 
reflection, that him no poor man can upbraid for having withheld his 
due; him no unfortunate man can reproach for having seen and 
despised, ’ds sorrows; but that on his head are descending the prayers 
of the needy and the aged; and that the hands of those whom his 
protection has supported, or his bounty has fed, are lifted up in secret 
to bless him! * 

Life, passed under the'influence of such dispositions, naturally 
leads to a happy end. It is hot enough to say, that faith and piety, 
joined' with active virtue, constitute the requisite preparation for 
heaven. They in truth begin the enjoyment of heaven. In every 
.stale of our existence, they form the chief ingredients of felicity. 
Hence they are the great marks of Christian regeneration. They 
are the signature of that Holy Spirit, by which good men are said to 
be scaled unto the day of ratlcmption. The text affords a striking 
proof of the estimation in which they are held by God. Amidst that 
infinite variety of human events which pass-under his eye, the prayers . 
and the alms of Cornelius attracted his particular notice. He re¬ 
marked the amiable dispositions which rose in the heart of this good 
man. But he saw that they were yet*imperfeet, while he remained 
unenlightened [>v the principles of the Christian religion. In order to 
remove this obstruction to his rising gratis, and to bring him to the 
full knowledge of that God whom he sought to honour, he was 
favoured with a supernatural message from heaven. While the 
princes of the earth were left to act by the counsels of theii own 
wisdom; while, without interposition from above, generals conquered 
or fell, according to the vicissitude of human things; to this good 
centurion an angel was commissioned from the throne of God. 

What can I say more or higher in praise of this blessed character, 
than that it is what God delights to honour ? Men single out, as the 
objects of distinction, the great, the brave, or the renowned. But he 
tvho sccth not as man seet&> passing by those qualities which often shine 
with false splendour to human observation, looks to the inward 
principles of action ; to those principles which form the essence of a 
worthy character, and which, it called forth, would give birth-to 
whatever is laudable or excellent in conduct. Is there one, though 
in humble station, or obscure life* who fcareth God, and 'wot'kelh 
righteousness: whose prayers and alms, proceeding in regular 
unaffected tenour, bespeak the upright, the tender, the devout heart ? 
Those alms and prayers come lip in memorial before that God who 
isUw respecter of persons. The Almighty beholds him from his throne 
with* complacency. Divine illumination is ready to instruct him. 
Angels minister to him. They now mark him out on earth as their 
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future associate and for him they make reac^ in paradise, the white 
robes,.the palms, and the scofjtrcs’oi' the just. 

To this honour, tq this blessedness, let our hearts continually 
aspire; and throughout the whole of life, let those solemn and sacred 
words with which I conclude, sound in our ears, and lie the grcul 
directory of our conduct: Ur hath shewed thee, O man, what is good ,* 
and what doth the Lm d thy God require of thee, bid •— to do justly and 
Iwe mercy—and to walk humbly with thy God ?* 


SERMON II. 

ON TIIE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION UPON ADVERSITY'. 

Psalm xxvii. 5. 

In the time of trouble, he shall hide me in h is juix'ilion; in the secret of 
his tabernacle shall he hide me; he shall set me upon a rock. 

The life of man has always been a very mixed state, full of uncer¬ 
tainty and vicissitude, of anxieties and fears. In every religious 
audience, there are many who fall under the denomination of the 
unfortunate; and the rest are ignorant how soon they may be called 
to join them. For tin; prosperity of no man on earth is stable and 
assured. Dark clouds may soon gather over the heads of those 
whose sky is now most bright. In the midst of the deceitful calm 
which they enjoy, the storm fiat is to overwhelm them has perhaps 
already begun to ferment. 1 If a man live many years, and rejoice in 
them all; yet let him remember the days of darkness , for they shall be 
many, f 

Hence, to a thoughtful mind,,no study can appear more important 
than how to be suitably prepared for the misfortunes of life; so as to 
contemplate them in prosper? without dismay, and, if they must befal, 
to bear them without dejection. Throughout every age, the wisdom 
of the wise, the treasures of the. rich, and the power of the mighty, 
have been employed, either in guarding their state against the ap¬ 
proach of distress, or in reins, ring themselves less vulnerable by its 
attacks. Pover has endeavoured to remove adversity to a distance; 
Philosophy lias studied, when it drew nigh, to conquer it by patience; 
ind Wealth has sought out every pleasure that can compensate or 
alleviate pain. 

While the wisdom of the world is thus occupied, religion has been 
no less attentive to the same important object. It informs us in the 
text, of a pavilion, which God .erects to shelter his servants in the 
time of trouble of a secret place in his tabernacle, into which he brings 
them; bf a rock onjwhicli he sets them up and elsewhere he tells us, 
of a sMeld and a buckler, which he spreads before them, to cover them 
from tht terror by night, and the atrtmo that Jlieth by day. Now of 
what nature are those instruments of defence, which God is repre- 

”* * Micab, vl. 8. f Eccles. xi. 8. 
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scnted as providing with such solicitous care for those who fear him ? 
Has he reared up any bulwarks, impregnable by misfortune, in order 
to separate the pious and virtuous from the rA$t of mankind, and to 
screen them from the common disasters of life ? No: .To those dis¬ 
asters we behold them liable no less than others. The defence which 
religion provides is altogether of an internal kiwid. It is the heart, 
not the outward state, which it prolesses to guard. When the time 
of trouble conies, as come it must to all, it places good men under the 
■pavilion of the Almighty, by affording them that security and peace 
which arise from the belief of Divine protection. It brings them 
into the s^fel of'his tabernacle, by opening to them sources of cmv> 
solatiflp which are hidden from others. By that strength of mind 
with which it endows them, it sets them up upon a rock, against which 
'the tempest may violently beat, but which it cannot shake. 

IIow far the comforts proceeding from religion merit those high 
titles under which they are here figuratively described, I shall in this 
discourse endeavour to show. I shall tor this end compare together 
the situation of bad men, and that of the good, when both are suffer¬ 
ing the misfortunes of life; and then make such improvement as the 


subject will naturally suggest. 

I. Religion prepares the miijd for encountering, with fortitude, 
the most severe shock:, of adversity; whereas vice, by its natural in¬ 
fluence on the temper, tends to produce dejection under the slightest 
trials. While worldly men enlarge their possessions, and extend their . 
connexions, they imagine that they are strengthening themselves 
against all the possible vicissitudes of life.. They say in their hearts, 
Mij mountain stands strong, aipt I shall never be moved. But so fatal 
is (heir delusion, that, instead of strengt I tuning, they are weakening, 
that which can only .support them when whose vicissitudes come. It 
is their mind which must then support them ; ayd their mind, by their 
sensual attachments, is corrupted and enfeebled. Addicted with in¬ 
temperate fondness to the pleasures of the world, they incur two great 
and certain evils; they both exclude themselves from every resource 


except the world; and they increase their sensibility to every blow 
which comes upon them from that quarter. 

They have neither principles nor temper which can stand the 
assault of trouble. They have no principles which lead them to look 
beyond the ordinary rotation of events; and therefore, when misfor¬ 
tunes involve them, the prospect must be comfortless on every side. 
Their crimes have disqualified them from looking up to the assistance 
of any higher power than their awn ability, or for relying on any 
better guide than their own wisdom. And as from principle they (sail 
derive no support, so in a temper corrupted by prosperity they find 
no relief They have lost that moderation of mind which enables a 
w'ise man to accommodate himself to his situation. Long fed with 
false hopes, they are exasperated anti stung by ev,sry disappointment . 
Luxurious and effeminate, they can bear no uneasiness. Proud and 
presumptuous, they can brook no opposition. By nourishing dispo¬ 
sitions which so little suit this uncertain state, they have infused a 
double portion of bitterness into the cup of woe; they have sharpened 
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the edge of that sword which is Kfted up to smite them. Strangers 
to all the temperate satisfactions of a good and a pure mind; strangers 
to every pleasure exqept what was seasoned by vice or vanity, their 
adversity is to the last degree disconsolate. Health and opulence 
were the two pillars on which they rested. Shake either of the/-i; 
and their whole ed'fice of hope and comfort falls. Prostrate and 
forlorn, they are left on the ground; obliged to join with the man 
of Ephraim in his abject lamentation, They have taken away my gods 
which I have made , and what have I more ? * — Such are the causes 
to which we must ascribe the broken spirits, the peevish temper, 
and impatient passions, that so often attend the declining age, or 
fallen fortunes, of vicious men. 

But how different is the condition of a truly good man in those 
trying situations of life ! Religion had gradually prepared his mind 
for all the events of this inconstant state. It had instructed him in 
the nature of true happiness. It had early weaned him from the, un ¬ 
due love of the world, by discovering to him its vaniLy, and by set¬ 
ting higher prospects in his view. Afflictions do not attack him by 
surprise, and therefore do not overwhelm hint. He was equipped 
for the storm, as well as the calm, in this dubious navigation of life. 
Under those conditions he knew himself to be brought hither, that 
he was not to retain always the enjoyment of what lie loved: And 
therefore lie is not overcome by disappointment, when that which im¬ 
mortal, dies; when that which is mutable, begins to change; and 
when that which he know to be transient, passes away. 

All the principles which religion teaches, and all the habits which 
it forms, are favourable to .strength of mind. It will be found, that 
whatever purifies, fortifies t also the heait. Jn the course of living 
righteously , soberly , and go-'fy, a good man acquires a steady and 
well-governed spirit, grained, by Divine grace, to enjoy with mode¬ 
ration the. advantages of the world, neither lifted up by success, nor 
enervated with sensuality, la. meets the changes in his lot without 
unmanly dejection. Me is inured to temperance anti restraint. He 
has learned firmness and seP-command. He is accustomed to look 
iqT to that Supreme Providence, which disposes of human affairs, not 
with reverence only, but. with <rust and hope. 

The time of prosperity was to him not merely a season of barren 
joy, but productive of much useful improvement. He had cultivated 
his mind. He had stored it with useful knowledge, with good prin¬ 
ciples, and virtuous dispositions. These resources remain entire, 
when the days of trouble come. They remain with him in sickness, 
as<n health; in poverty, as in the midst of riches; in his dark and 
solitary hours, no less than when surrounded with friends and gay 
society. From the glare of prosperity he can, without dejection, with¬ 
draw into the shade. Excluded from several advantages of the world, 
he mayjae obliged Jo retreat into a narrower circle; but within that 
circle ht will find many comforts left. His chief pleasures were 
always of the calm, innocent, and temperate kind; and over these tlie 
changes of die world have die least power. His mind is a kingdom 

* Judges, xviii. 24. 
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to him; and he can still enjoy it. The world did not bestow upon 
him oil his enjoyments; ana therefore it fe not in the poycr of the 
world, by its most cruel attacks,.to carry them .all away. 

JI. The ^distresses of life are alleviated to good men, .by reflections 
on. their past conduct; while, by such reflections, they are highly 
aggravated to the bad. During the gay and active periods of life, 
sinnei;.s elude, in some measure, the force of c&nscience. Carried 
round in the world of affairs and pleasures; intent on contrivance, or 
eager in pursuit; amused by hope, or elated by enjoyment; they are 
sheltered, by that crowd of trifles which surrounds them, from serious 
thought. But conscience is too great a power to remain always sup¬ 
pressed. There is in every man’s life a period when he shall be 
made to stand forth as a real object to his own view: And when that 
'period comes, woe to him who is galled by the sight! In the dark 
aiul solitary hour of distress, with a mind hurt and sore from some 
recent wound of fortune, how shall he bear to have his character for 
the first time disclosed to him, in that humiliating light under which 
guilt will necessarily present it ? Then the recollection of the past 
becomes dreadful. It exhibits to him a life thrown away on vanities 
and follies, or consumed in flagitiousness and sin; no station properly 
supported ; no material duties fulfilled. Crimes which once had been 
easily palliated rise before him in their native deformity. The sense 
of guilt mixes itself with all that has befallen him. He beholds, or 
thinks that he beholds, the hand of ihe God whom lie, hath offended, 
openly stretched out ng-iinst him. — At a season when a man stands 
most in need of support, how intolerable is the weight of this addi¬ 
tional load, aggravating the d«prcs.sion*oP disease, disappointment, or 
old age ,! Hovf miserable his state, who condemned to endure at 
once the pangs of guilt, and the vexatioils of calamity ! The spirit 
of a man may sustain his infirmities s but a wounded, spirit who can bear? 

Whereas, he who is blessed with a clear conscience, enjoys, in the 
worst conjunctures of human life, a peace, a dignity, an elevation 
of mind peculiar to virtue. The testimony of a good conscience is 
indeed to be always distinguished from that presumptuous boast pf 
innocence, which every good Christian totally disclaims. The belter 
he is, he will be the more humble, and sensible of his failings. But 
though he acknowledge that he can claim nothing from God upon 
the footing of desert, yet he can trust in his merciful acceptance 
through Jesus Christ, according to the terms of the Gospel. He can 
hope that his prayers and his alms have come up in memorial before God. 
The piety and virtue of his former life were as seeds sown in his 
prosperous state, of which lie reaps the fruits in the season of adver¬ 
sity. The riches, the pleasures, and the friends of. the world, may 
hqve made wings to themselves and JloisM away. But the improvement 
which he made of those advantages while they lasted , the temperate 
spirit with which he enjoyed them, the bene/iceiit actions which he 
performed, and the good example which he set to others, remain 
behind. By the memory of these, he enjoys his prosperity a second 
time in reflection; and perhaps this second and reflected enjoyment 
is not inferior to the first. It arrives at a more critical and needful 
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time. 'It,affords him the'high satisfaction of having extracted lasting 
pleasure from that which Is short; and of having fixed that which by 
its nature was changing. — “ If my race be now about to end, I have 
“ this comfofct, that it has not been run in vain. I have fought the 
“ goodfight; I have kept the faith. My mind has no load. Futurity 
“ has noterrours. T have endeavoured to do my duty, and to make 
“ my peace with tJod. I leave the rest to Heaven.” These are 
the reflections which to the.upright make light arise in darkness; 
reflections which cheer tli6 lonely house of virtuous poverty, and 
attend the conscientious sufferer into prison or exile; v^hicli sooth 
the complaints of grief, lighten the pressure of old age, and furnish 
to the bed of sickness, a cordial of more grateful relish, ant. more 
sovereign virtue, than any which the world can afford. 

Look abroad into life, and you will find the general sense of man¬ 
kind bearing witness to this important truth, that mind is superior to 
fortune; that what one feels within, is of much greater importance 
than all that betals him without. Let a man be brought into some 
such severe and trying situation, as fixes the attention of the public 
on his behaviour. The first question which we put concerning him, 
is not, What does he suffer ? but, How does he bear it ? Has he a 
quiet mind ? or, Hoes he appear to be unhappy within ? If wejudge 
him to be composed and firm, resigned to Providence, and supported 
by conscious integrity, his character rises, and his misery lessons in 
our view. We esteem and admire, rather than pity him. Recollect 
what holy men have endured tor the sake of conscience, and with 
what cheerfulness they have suffered. On the other hand, when 
conscience has concurred with outward misfortunes in distressing the 
guilty, think of the dreadfjf l consequences which have ensued. How 
often, upon a icverse of fo/tuuc, alter abused prosperity, have they 
madly hurried themselves over that precipice from which there is no 
return; and, in what nature most abhors, the voluntary extinction of 
life, have sought relief from that torment of reflection, which wa£ 
become too great for them to bear? 


. IS ever then allow yourscl'is to imagine, that misfortunes alone 
form the chief misery of man. Noun but the guilty are completely 
miserable. The misgiving and distrust, the accusations and reproaches 
of their minds, the sense of having drawn down upon their beads the 
evils which they suffer, and the terrifying expectation of more and 
worse evils to come; these are the essential ingredients of human 
misery. They not only whet the edge, but they envenom the darts 
of affliction, and add poison to the wound. Whereas, when misfor¬ 
tunes assail a good man, they carry no such fatal auxiliaries in their 
train. They liiav ruffle the surface of his soulbut there is a strength 
within, which resists their tart'her impression. The constitution,of 
his mind is sound. The world can iuflict upon it -no wounds, hut 
what admit of cure. 


III. Ill men, in the time of trouble, can look up to no protector, 
while good men commit themselves, with trust and hope, to th* care 
of Heaven. The human mind, naturally feeble, is made to feel all its 
weakness by the pressure of adversity. Dejected with evils which 
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overpower its strength, kitties no longer on itself. Tt ensts every 
where around, a wishing/^plormg eye, forborne shelter 4o screen, 
some power to uphold itj^ft&l if, when abandoned World, it 

it can find # nothing to which it may fly in the roonpl ofi^e^orld, its 
s^te is truly forlorn. Now, whither should the u^gbdw^. ha this 
situation, turn for aid ? After having thrStorms of 

adverse fortune till their spirits arc : exhau^d|p^ladly would they 
retreat at last to the sanctuary oft religion. ^ JBuf^hat sanctuary is 
shut against them; nay, it is environed'with terroiirs. They behold 
{here, not a Protector to whom they can fly, but a Judge whom 
they dread*; and in those; moment^ when they heed his friendship 
the n\)st, they arc reduced to deprecate his wrath. If he once called 
when they refused, and stretched out his hands when they would not re- 
\qard, how much reason have they to fear that he will leave them 
now to eat the fruit of their own Ways, and to be filed with their own 
devices; that he will laugh at their calamity, and mock when their far 
cometh ? 

Hut of all the thoughts which can enter into the mind, in the season 
of distress, the belief of an intercstJu bis favour who rules the world 
is the most soothing. I'-very form of religion has afforded to virtuous 
men some degree of this consolation. But it was reserved for the 
Christian revelation, to carry it to its highest point. For it is the 
direct scope of that revelation, to accommodate itself to the circum¬ 
stances of man, under two main views; as guilty in the sight of God, 
and as struggling with the evils of the world. Under the former, it 
discovers to him a Mediator and an atonement; under the latter, it 
promises him the Spirit of graae and consolations It is a system of 
complete relief, extended from our spirt ual to our temporal dis¬ 
tresses. The same hand which holds oift forgiveness to the peni¬ 
tent, anti assistance to the frail, dispenses comfort and hope to the 
afflicted. '•** 

It deserves your particular notice, in this view, that there is no 
character which God more frequently assumes to himself in the 
sacred writings, than that of the Patron of the distressed. Com¬ 
passion is that attribute of his nature which he lias chosen to place 
iu the greatest variety of lights, on purpose that he might accommo¬ 
date his majesty to our weakness, and provide a cordial for human 
grids. He is the hearer of all prayers; but with particular atten¬ 
tion he is represented as listening to the cry of the -poor, and regard¬ 
ing the prayer of the destitute.* All his creatures he governs with, 
justice, ami wisdom; but lie takes to himselfj in a special manner, 
the charge of executing judgment for the oppressed , of protecting the 
stranger , of delivering him who berth no helper , from ihe hand of the 
spoiler. For the oppression of the poor, and for the sighing of the 
ncfdy, will I arise, saith the Lord, to set him in safety from him that 
prtjfeth at him. He is the Father of the fatherless,* and, the Judge of 
the widows, in his holy habitation. He rais.fh them up that are bowed 
down. He dwelleth with the contrite. He healeth the broken in 
heart. * For he krnweth our frame ; he remembereth that we are du$t,\ 

* Fsal. cii. 17. t lb. cxlvi. 7. —- Ixviii. 5. —cxlvii. S. — ciii, 14, &c. 
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—- If tlie wisdom of his providence saw it necessary to place so many 
of his creatures in an Afflicted state, that state, however, he com¬ 
miserates. He disdains not to point out himself as the refuge of the 
virtuous and {nous; and to invite them, amidst all their (roubles, to 
pour out their hearts before him. Those circumstances whi&i 
estrange others from’them, interest him the more in their situation. 
The neglect or seom of the world exposes them not to any contempt 
in his sight. No obscurity conceals them from his notice; and though 
they should be forgotten by every friend on earth, they are remem¬ 
bered by the God of heaven. That sigh, heaved from the afflicted 
bosom, which is heard by no huiften ear, is listened to by him; and 
that tear is remarked, which falls unnoticed or despised by the r rorld. 

Such views of the Supreme Being impart the most sensible consol¬ 
ation to every pious heart. They present his administration under 
an aspect so mild and benign, as in a great measure to disperse the 
gloom which hangs over human life. A good man acts with a vigour, 
and suffers with a patience more than human, when he believes him¬ 
self countenanced by the Almighty. Injured or oppressed by the 
world, he looks up to a Judge who will vindicate his cause; he appeals 
to a Witness who knows his integrity; he commits himself to a 
Friend who wilL never forsake him. When tired with the vexations 
of life, devotion opens to him its quiet retreat, where the tumults of 
the world are hushed, and its cares are lost in happy oblivion; where 
the wicked cease from troubling , and the weary are at rest. There his 
mind regains its serenity; the agitation of passion is calmed; and a 
softening balm is infused into the wounds of the spirit. Disclosing 
to an invisible Friend those secret griefs which he has no encourage¬ 
ment to make kncfwn to tW; world, his heart is lightened. He does 
not feel himself solitaryorYorsaken. He believes God to be present 
with him, and the Holy Ghost to be the inspirer of his consolations. 
From that secret place of the Divine tabernacle t into which the Text 
represents him as admitted, he hears this voice issue, Call upon me in 
the day of trouble, and I will answer thee. Fear not ; for I am with 
thee. Be not dismayed s for 1 am thy God L And as he hears a voice 
which speaks to none but the pure in heart, so he beholds a hand 
which sinners cannot see. 1-1° beholds the hand of Providence con¬ 
ducting all the hidden springs and movements of the universe; and 
with a secret, but unerring operation, directing every event towards 
the happiness of the righteous. Those ‘ afflictions which appear to 
others the messengers of the wrath of Heaven, appear to hipi tfie 
ministers" of sanctification and wisdom. JVhere they discern nothing 
but the horrors of the tempest which surrounds them, his more 
enlightened ey6 beholds the angel who rides in the whirlwind, and 
directs the storm. Hence a peace keeping the mind and heart , which 
is no where to be found but under the pavilion of the Almighty. 

IV. Goon menrare comforted under their troubles by the hope of 
IJjgaven; while bad men are not only deprived' of this hope, but dis¬ 
tressed with fears arising from a future state. The soul of man can 
never divest itself wholly of anxiety about its fate hereafter. There 
are hours when even to the prosperous, in the midst of their plea- 
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sures, eternity is an awful thought. But much more when those 

pleasures) one after another, begin to withdraw; when life alters" its 
forms, and becomes dark and cheerless; when its changes warn the 
most inconsiderate, that what is so mutable will soon pass entirely 
away; then with pungent earnestness comes home that question to 
the heart, Into what world are we next to go ?— How miserable the 
man, who, under the distractions of calamity, hangs,doubtful about 
an event which so nearly concerns him; who, in the midst of doubts 
and anxieties, approaching to that awful boundary which separates 
this world freyn the next, shudders at the dark prospect before him; 
wishing to exist after death, and yqjf,afraid of that existence; catch¬ 
ing at fcvery feeble hope which superstition can afford him, and 
trembling, in the same moment, from reflection upon his crimes! 

But blessed be God who hath brought life and immortality to light 
who hath not only brought them to light, but secured them to good 
men; and, by the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, hath begotten 
them unto the lively hope of an inheritance incorruptible and undejikd, 
and thatfadeth not away. Justly is this hope styled in Scripture, the 
• anchor of the soul , both sure and stedfast. For what an anchor is to a 
ship in a dark night, on an unknown coast, and amidst a boisterous 
ocean, that is this hope to the soul, when distracted by the confusions 
of the world. In danger, it gives security; amidst general fluctuation, 
it affords one fixed point of rest. It is, indeed, the most eminent of all 
■ the advantages which religion now confers. For, consider the mighty 
power of hope over the human mind. It is die universal comforter. It 
is the spring of all human activity. Upon futurity, men are constandy 
suspended. Animated by the prospect of some distant good, they toil 
and suffer through the whole course of life* and it is not so much 
what they are at present, as wliat they hopein some after-time, 
that enlivens their motions, fixes attention, and «timulates industry. 
Now, if, in the common affairs of life, such is the energy of hope, 
even when its object is neither very considerable, nor very certain ; 
what effects may it not be expected to produce, when it rests upon an 
object so splendid as a life of immortal felicity ? Were this hope 
entertained with that full persuasion which Christian faith demands,*" 
it would, in truth, not merely alleviate, but totally annihilate, all 
human miseries. It would banish discontent, extinguish, grief, and 
suspend the very feeling of pain. 

But allowing for the mixture of human frailty; admitting those 
abatements which our imperfection makes upon the effect of every 
religious principle, still you will find, that in proportion s the'degree 
in which the hope of heaven operates upon good men, they will be* 
tranqur'mder Sufferings; nay, they will be happy, in comparison of 
those who enjoy no such relief What* indeed, in the course of hu¬ 
man affairs, it sufficient to distress, far less to overwhelm, the mind 
of that man who can look down on all human things fjora an elevation 
so mgeh above them ? He is only e passenger through this world. He 
is travelling to a happier country. How disagreeable soever the occur¬ 
rences of his journey may be, yet at every stage of thrft journey he re¬ 
ceives the assurance that he is drawing nearer mid nearer to the period 
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of rest and felicity. — Endure, and thou shalt overcome. Persevere, 
and thou shalt be successful. The time of trial hastens to a close. 
Thy mansion is-prepared above; thy rest remaineth among the people 
of God. The disorders which vice has introduced into the works of 
God, are about to terminate; and all tears are soon to be wiped spray 
from the eyes of the just.—The firm assurance of this happy conclu¬ 
sion to the vexations and the vanities of life, works a greater efiect on 
die sincere illiterate Christian, than all the refinements of philosophy 
can work on the most learned Infidel. These may gratify the blind 
that is at ease; may sooth the heart when slightly discomposed; but 

* when it is sore and deeply torn; when bereaved of its best and most 
beloved comforts, the only consolations that can then fine) access, 
arise from the hope of a better world; where those comforts shall be 
again restored; and all the virtuous shall be assembled, in the pre¬ 
sence of him who made them. Such hopes banish that despair which 
overwhelms, and leave only that tender melancholy which softens the 
heart, and often renders the whole character more, gentle and 
amiable. 

Op this nature are the resources which religion provides for good 
men. By its previous discipline, it trains them to fortitude ; by the 
reflections of a good conscience it sooths, by the sense of Divine fa¬ 
vour it supports them; and when evflry comfort fails them on earth, 
4 it cheers them with the hope of Heaven. Distinguishing his servants 
with such advantages, God is justly said to erect his pavilion over 
them in the evil time. He not only -spreads a tent for .them in the wil¬ 
derness , but he transforms in some measure the state of nature iiround 
them. To use the beautiful language of ancient prophecy; In the 
tlesart, the thirst if land where no water is, he oppnetk springs. Instead 
of the thorn, he maketh the fr-tree to come up; instead of the briar, the 
myrtle to spring. In the 'midst of the habitation of dragons, he maketh 
green pastures rise , and still waters JUm around his people. 

The improvement to be made of these truths is as obvious as it is 
important. Let us study so to conduct our lives, that we may be 
qualified for deriving such consolations from religion. To their 
" reality, and their importance, all mankind bear witness. For no 
sooner are they overtaken by distress, than to religion %|^fly. This, 
throughout every age, has bs on the universal shelter which the young 
and the old, the high und thp low, the giddy and the serious, have 
sought to gain, as soon as they found that rest could be no where 
else procured for the weary head, or the aching heart. But amidst 
those multitudes that crowd to religion for relief, how few are en- 

• titled to approach that sacred source of comfort? on what feeble 
props do their hopes and pretensions rest? How much superstition 
mingles with that religion to which men are driven by distress and 
fear ? — You must first apply to k ps the guide of life, before you can 
have recourse to it as the refuge <n sorrow. You must submit to its 
legislative authority, and exp^gf||^its renewing influence, before- 
you can look for its consolatorf^Kct. .^^u must secure thf? testi¬ 
mony of a good conscience, and petf^^|th God through Jesus 
Christ; otherwise, when thefoods shall come, and the rains descend. 
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and the winds blow, the house which you had proposed for your re¬ 
treat, shall prove the house founded on the' sand, not on the rock: 

There are two plans, and there are but two, "on which any man 
can propose to conduct himself through the dangers and distresses 
01 human life. The one is the plan of worldly wisdom; the other, 
that of determined adherence to conscience. He who acts upon the 
former, lays principle aside, 4nd trusts his de'fence to his art and 
ability. He avails himself of every advantage which his knowledge 
of*the world suggests. He attends to nothing but what he considers as 
his intercsj; and, uncon/ined by conscience, pursues it by every course 
which promises him success. This plan, though too often adopted, 
will fte found, on trial, ineffectual and deceitful. For human ability 
is an unequal match for the violent and unforeseen vicissitudes of the 
world. When these torrents rise in their might, they sweep away 
in a moment the banks which worldly wisdom had reared for de¬ 


fence, anti overwhelm alike the crafty and the artless. I11 the mean 
time, persons of this character condemn themselves to live a most 
unquiet life. They pass their days in perpetual anxiety, listening to 
every motion; startled by every alarm; changing their measures on 
every new occurrence; and, when distress breaks m over all their 
defences, they are left under it, hopeless and disconsolate. 

The plan, which, in opposition to this, religion recommends, as 
both more honourable in itselij and more effectual for security, is, at 
all hazards, to do your duty, and to leave the consequences to God. . 
Let him who would act upon this plan, adopt for the rule of his con¬ 


duct that maxim of the Psalmist’s, Tinst in the Lord, aiuL do good. * 


To linn integrity, let him joyi a huirlblc reliance on God. Let his 
adherence to duty encourage his religions trust. Let his religious 
trust inspire him with fortitude in the performance of his duty. Let 
him know no path but the straight and direct one. In the most 
critical moments of action, let him ask no farther questions, than, 
What is the right, the fit, the worthy part ? Ilow, as a man, and as 
a Christian, it becomes him to act ? Having received the decision of 
conscience, let him commit his way unto the TAtid. Let him, without 
trepidation or wavering, proceed in discharging his duty; resolved, 
that though the world nmy make him unfortunate, it shall never 
make him base; and confiding, that in what God and his conscience 
require him to act or suffer, God and a good conscience will support 
liim. — Such principles as these, are the best preparation for the 
vicissitudes of the human lot. They are the shield of inward peace. 
He who thinks and acts thus, shall be exposed to no w’ounds but 
what religion can cure. He may feel the blows of adversity; hut 
he shall not'know the wounds of the heart. 


* p«:il. xxfvii. 3. 
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SERMON III. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION UPON PROSPERITY. 

Psalm i. 3. 

lie shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water , that bringeth 
forth hisfruit in his season: his leaf also shall not wither; and what¬ 
soever'he .doth shall prosper. c 

The happyiRflnence of religion upon human life, in the time of 
adversity, hat considered in the preceding discourse. Concern¬ 
ing this tlic sentiments of men are more generally agreed, than with 
respect to some other prerogatives which religion claims. They very 
readily assign to it the office of a Comforter. But as long as their 
state is prosperous, they are apt to account it an unnecessary guests 
perhaps an unwelcome intruder. Let us not be thus unjust to reli¬ 
gion,,’«or confine its importance to one period only in the life of 
man. It was never intended to be merely the nurse of sickness, and 
the staff of old age. I purpose now to'shew you, That it is no less 
essential to the enjoyment of prosperity, than to the comfort of ad¬ 
versity : That prosperity is prosperous, if we may be allowed the 
expression, to a good man only; and that to every other person, it 
will prove, notwithstanding its fair appearance, a barren and joyless 
state. * « 

The Psalmist, in the Ttfxt, by an image taken fi*om one of the 
most beautiful objects in iVture, describes a man who flourishes in 
full prosperity. But CO whom is the description limited ? To him, 
as the preceding verses inform us, that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly , nor standeth in the way of sinners , nor sitteth in scat of the 
scornful, but hath his delight in the law of God. He only is like the 
tree planted by the rivers of :eater ; whilst the ungodly , as he adds, 
are not so ; but, how prosperous soever they may appear to the 
world, are in truth but like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 
In confirmation of this doctrine, I shall lay before you some of those 
circumstances which distinguish the prosperity of the good mail be¬ 
yond that of the sinner; and shall conclude, with pointing out the 
dangers and miseries into which the latter is apt to be betrayed by 
his favourable situation in die world. 

• 1. Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute in a high degree to 
enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. The sense, of 
being distinguished by the kindness of another, gladdens the hearj, 
warms' it with reciprocal ali ectiqiL^ m^L jrives to any possession, which 
is agr<j$able in itselfj a dnn its befog the gift of a 

friend^ Favours conferred by n^^MMhwledgaf'^feay. prove bur¬ 
densome. For human virtue is pc i md sometimes um*e&* 
Sonable expectations on the one side, sometimes a mortifying sense 
$f dependence on the other, corrode in secret the pleasure of benefits. 
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and convert the obligations of friendship into grpttfids of jealousy. 
But nothing of this kind can effect the inCercours&tx gratitude* with 
Heayen. Its favours are wholly disinterested; and with a*gratitude 
the most cprdial and unsuspicious, a good man looks up to that 
Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no end but the happiness of those 
whom he blesses, and who desires no return from them but a <|pvoat 
and thankful heart. While others can trace their prosperity to no 
higher source than a concurrence, of worldly causes, and, often, of 
mean or trifling incidents, which occasionally favoured their designs; 
with what ^pperiour satisfaction does the servant of God remark the 
hand of that gracious Power which hath raised him up; which hath 
happil} conducted him through the various steps pf life, and crowned 
him with the most favourable distinction beyond hia ^ila|a? 

Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude Ilf itSer past, but a 
cheering sense of God’s favour at the present, enter into the pious 
emotion.* They are only the virtuous, who in their prosperous days 
hear this voice addressed to them: Go thy my, eat thy bread with 
joy , and drink thy wine with a merry heart ,• for God now accepteth thy 
works. * He who is the Author of their prosperity, gives, them a title 
to enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. While bad men snatch 
the pleasures of the world as by stealth, without countenance from 
God, the proprietor of the world; the righteous sit openly down to 
the feast of life, under the smile of approving Heaven. No guilty 
fears damp their joys. The blessing of God rests^ upon all that 
they possess; his. protect ion surrounds them; and hence, in the ha¬ 
bitations of the righteous , is found the voice of rejoicing and salvation. 
A lustre unknown to others, invests, in their sight, the whole face of 
nature. Their *piety reflects a sunshine fijom heaven upon the pros¬ 
perity of the world; unites, in one point view, the smiling aspect, 
both of the powers above, and of the objects below. Not only have 
they as full a relish as others, of the innocent pleasures of lire, but, 
moreover, in these they hold communion with God. In all that is. 
good or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, from 
the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social life, they raise 
their affection to the source of all the happiness which surrounds 
them; and thus widen the sphere of their pleasures, by adding intel¬ 
lectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark that 
cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state which King David had, 
when he wrote the twenty-third Psalm; and compare the highest 
pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the happy and satisfied spirit 
which breathes throughout that Psalm. — In the midst of the splcm- 
dour of royalty, with what amiable simplicity of gratitude does he 
look up to the Lord as his shepherd ; happier in ascribing‘ell his 
success to Divine favour, th^nfe, policy of his councils, or to the 
force of his arifafJ HriT^mj^^ m^ tfces of Divine goodness arose 
before him in pleasing rejj^^^^^^when with such relish he speaks 
of the green pastures qfld beside which God had led Hint 

of his cup which he hath made to overflow ; and of the table which he 

• Ecclcs. is. 7. 

c 2 , 
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hath prepared for him in presence of his enemies! With what perfect 
tranquillity does he look forward to the time of his passing through 
the valley of the shadoxb of death; unappalled by thltt Spectre, whose 
most distant,appearance blasts the prosperity of sinners ! He fears 
no evil, as long as the rod and the staff of his Divine Shepherd are 
with him; and, through all the unknown periods of this and of future 
existence, commits himself to his guidance with secure and triumph¬ 
ant hope. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life; and. I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. — Wbat a 
purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is here exhibited! 
How different from that gross relish of worldly pleasures, which 
belongs to those who behold only the terrestrial side of thing.; ; who 
raise their views to no higher objects than the succession of human 
contingencies,; and the weak efforts of human ability; who have no 
protector or patron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to 
warm their hearts with gratitude and trust! 

II. Religion affords to good men peculiar security in the enjoy¬ 
ment of their prosperity. One of the first reflections which must 
strike every thinking man, after lus situation in the world hits become 
agreeable, is, That the continuance of such a situation is most uncer¬ 
tain. Prom a variety of causes, he lies open to change. On many 
sides he sees that he may be pierced*; and the wider his comforts 
extend, the braider is the mark which he spreads to the arrows of 
misfortune. Hence many a secret alarm to the reflecting mind; 
and to those vtfho reject all such alarms, the real danger increases, in 
proportion to their improvident security. 

By worldly assistance it is, vain to think of providing any effectual 
defence, seeing the world’s mutability' is the very cause of our terrour. 
It is from a higher principle, from a power superiour to the world, 
that relief must be sopght, amidst such disquietudes of the heart. He 
who in his prosperity can look up to One who is witness to his mo* 
deration, humanity, and charity; he who can appeal to Heaven, that 
he has not been elated by pride, nor overcome by pleasure, but has 
studied to employ its gifts to the honour of the Giver; this man, if 
there be any truth in religion, if there bo any benignity or goodness 
in the administration of the universe, lias just cause for encourage¬ 
ment and hope. Not that u.t interest in the Divine Grace will per¬ 
petuate to & good man, more than to others, a life of unruffled pros¬ 
perity. Change and alteration form the very essence of the world. 
But let the world change around him at pleasure, he has ground to 
hope that it shall not be able to make him un happy. Whatever may 
vary, God’s providence is still the same; and his love to the righteous 
remains unaltered. If it shall be the Divine will to remove one com¬ 
fort, he trusts that some other shall be given. Whatever is given, 
whatever is taken away, he confides that in the last result all shall 
’wot$&r his good. p . 

Hfnce he is not disturbed, like badrmen, by the i;;|pbifity of the 
world, Dangers, which overcome'other^shake ste&dy 

.mind. He enjoys the pleasures of life pure and unallajfed, because 
he enjoys them, as long as they last, without anxipwterrours. They 
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are not his all, lus only good. He welcomes them when they arrive; 
and when they pass away, he can eye them, >as they depifl-t, without 
agony or despair. His prosperity strikes a deeper and firmer root 
titan that df the ungodly. And for this reason he is "compared, in 
the Text, to a tree -planted by the rivers of water; a tree whose 
branches the tempest may indeed bend, but whose roots it cannot 
touch ; a tree, which may occasionally be stripped of its leaves and 
blossoms, but which still maintains its place, and in due season 
flourishes anew. Whereas the sinner in his prosperity, according to 
the allusion in the book of Job, resembles the rush that grotsaeth up in 
the rnyv * s a slender reed, that may flourish green for a while by 
the side of the brook, as long as it is cherished by the sun, ana 
fanned by the breeze; till the first bitter blast breaksjits Feeble stem, 
roots it <Hit from its bed, and lays it in the dust Ixv! such is the 
prosperity of them that forget God; and thus their hope shall perish. 

III. Religion forms good men to the most proper temper for the 
enjoyment of prosperity. A little reflection may satisfy us, that mere 
possession, even granting it to be secure, does not constitute enjoy¬ 
ment. Give a man all that is in the power of the world tQ-'bestow ; 
surround him with riches; crown him with honours; invest' him, if 
you will, with absolute dominion; but leave him at the same time 
under some secret impression or heaviness of heart; you bestow indeed 
the materials of enjoyment, but you deprive him of ability to extract 
it. You set a feast before him, but he wants the potter of tasting it. 
Hence prosperity is so often an equivocal word, denoting merely 
affluence of possession, but un justly applied to the miserable possessor. 

We all kuoyr the effects wltieh any indisposition of the body, even 
though slight, produces on external prosperity. Visit the gayest 
and most fortunate man on earth, only wifn sleepless nights; disorder 
any single organ of the senses; corrode but one of his smallest nerves; 
and you shall presently see all his gaiety vanish; and you shall hear 
him complain that he is a miserable creature, and express his envy 
of the peasant and the cottager. — And can you believe, that a 
disease in the soul is less fatal to enjoyment than a disease in the 
animal frame; or that a sound mind is-.not as essential as a sound 
body, to the prosperity of man ? — Let us rate sensual gratifications 
as high as we please, we shall be made to feel that the seat of enjoy¬ 
ment is in the soul. The corrupted temper, and the guilty passions 
•of the bad, frustrate the effect of every advantage which the world 
confers on them. The world may call them men of pleasure; but of 
all men they are the' greatest foes to pleasure. From their eagerness 
to grasp, they strangle and destroy it. None but the temperate, the 
regular, and the virtuous, know how to enjoy prosperity. They 
bring to its comforts the manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind. 
They stonat the proper point, before enjoyment dCgeneratesint©dis¬ 
gust, an.ffijfe«iure is convert^! into pain. Thfty are strangers to 
those coWPhts which flow from spleen, caprice, and all the fan¬ 
tastical distresses of. a vitiated' mind. While riotous indulgence 
enervates both ^ 1 % body and the mind, purity and virtue heighten 
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all the powers of human fruition. Moderate and simple pleasures 
relish high with the temperate; in the midst of his studied refine¬ 
ments) the voluptuary languishes. ' ' 

Wherever'guilt mingles with prosperity, ^ certain 'gloom aiid 
heaviness enter along with it. Vicious intrigues' tieVer fail to entangle 
and embarrass those who engage in them. But innocence confers 
ease and freedom on the mind; leaves it open to every pleasing sens¬ 
ation ; gives a lightness to the spirits, similar to the native gaiety of 
youth and health; ill imitated, and ill supplied, by that forced levity 
of the vicious, which arises not from the health, but from the drunk¬ 
enness of the mind. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no part. The 
selfish gratifications of the bad, are both narrow in-their circle, 
and short in their duration. But prosperity is redoubled to a good 
man, by his generous use of it. It is reflected back upon him from 
every one whom he makes happy. In the intercourse of domestic 
affection, in the attachment of friends, the gratitude of dependants, 
the esteem and good will of all who know him, he sees blessings 
multiplied round him, on every side. When the ear heard me, then it 
blessed met and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me: Because 
I delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
and I caused the widow's heart to sing with joy. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame: 1 was a father to the poor ; and the 
came which I knew not, I searched oat.* — Thus while the righteous 
Jlourisheth like a tree planted by, the rivers of water, he bringeth forth 
also his fruit in his season ,• and that fr'iiit, to pursue the allusion of 
the Text, he brings forth, ijbt for himself alone. He flourishes, not 
like a tree in some solitary desart, which scatters its blossoms to the 
wind, and communicates neither fruit nor shade to any living thing; 
but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited country, which to some 
affords friendly shelter, to others, fruit; which is not only admired 
by all for its beauty, but blessed by the traveller for the shade, and 
by the hungry for the sustenance it hath given. 

IV. Beligion heightens the prosperity of good men, by the pros-' 
pect wkteh it affords diem of greater happiness to come in another 
world. • -l showed, in the foregoing discourse, the mighty effect of the 
hope ofTfep-ven, in relieving the mind under die troubles of life. And 
sure, i$Ppf hope be able to support the falling, it cannot but improve' 
the flourishing state of man; if it can dispel the thickest gloom of 
adversity, fy must needs enliven prosperity, by the additional lustre 
winch it tferows upon it. What is present, is never sufficient to give 
us full sadjfaction. To the present we must always join some agree¬ 
able a^pp:^ations of futurity, in order to complete our pleasure. What 
an aot^skfo then must the prosperity of the righteous man receive^ 
when, home with a^smooth and gentle gale along the ctprent of life, 
and looking round on all the blessings of his state, he e&n consider 
these as no more than an introduction to higher scenes which are 
hereafter to open; he can view his present life, aSfonly the porch 

* Job, sxti.lij—- 16 .* 
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through which lie is to pass into the palace of bliss; and his present 
joys, as but a feeble stream, dispensed for his occasional refreshment, 
until he arrive at that river of life, which flows at God’s right hand! 
—^ Such prospects purify the mind, at the same time that they glad¬ 
den it They prevent,, the good man from setting tod high a value 
on his present possessions; and thereby assist* him in maintaining, 
amidst the temptations of worldly pleasure, that command of him¬ 
self which is so essential to the Vise and temperate enjoyment of 
prosperity. 

It is the date of all human pleasures, by continuance, to fade; of 
most of them, to cloy. Hence, in the most prosperous state, there 
are frequent intervals pf languor, and even of dejection. There are 
vacuities in the happiest life, which it is not in the power of the 
world to fill up. Whattelief so adapted to those vacant or dejected 
periods, as the pleasing Hopes which arise from immortality ? How 
barren and imperfect that prosperity, which can have recourse to no 
such subsidiary comfort, in order to animate the stagnation of vulgar 
life, and to supply die insufficiency of worldly pleasures ! 

Worldly prosperity declines with declining life. In youth its relish 
was brisk and poignant It becomes more sober as life advances; and 
flattens as life descends. Ijle who lately overflowed with cheerful 
spirits and high hopes, begins to look back with heaviness on the days 
of former years. He thinks of his old companions who are gone; 
and reviews past scenes, more agreeable than any winch are likely to 
return. The activity of pursuit is weakened. The gaiety of amuse¬ 
ment is fled. The gratifications of se,nse languish. When his ac¬ 
customed pleasures, one after Smother, thus steal treacherously away, 
what can he, who is an utter stranger to religion, and to the hope of 
Heaven, substitute in their place ?— But even in that drooping period, 
the promises and hopes of religion support th<? spirits of a good man 
till the latest hour. His leaf, it is said in the Text, shall not wither. 
It shall not be in the power of tithe to blast his prosperity: But old 
age shall receive him into a quiet retreat, where, if lively sensations 
fall, gentle pleasures remain to sooth him. That hope of immortality, 
which formerly improved his other enjoyments, now in a great mea¬ 
sure supplies their absence. Its importance rises, in proportiohas its 
object draws neaf. He is not forsaken by the world, but retires from 
it with dignity; reviewing with a calm mind the part whi^^e has 
acted, and trusting to the promise of God for an approachinpliiv'ard. 
Such sentiments and expectations shed a pleasing tranquillity 6ver the .?• 
old age of the righteous man. They make the evcnintf$|Lbis days; 
go down unclouded; and allow the stream of life, thougafeifyn low,/ 
to run clear to the last drop. *' “' V 

• Thus I have shown, I hope, with full evidence, what rifaterial 
ingredients religion and a good conscience are in the prosperity of 
life. Separated from them, prosperity, how fair Soever it may seem 
to*the world, is insipid, nay frequently noxious to the possessor: 
United with them, it rises into a real blessing bestowed by God upon 
man. . God givetk to a manfkatis good in his sight , wisdom , andhnow- 

c 4 ,, 
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ledge', and joy; but to the sinner he giveth sore travail, to gather, and to 
heap up, that he may give to him that is good before God* 

Allow me now to conclude the subject, with representing to the 
prosperous men of the world, those crimes and miseries into which 
the abuse of their condition is likely to betray them, and calling upon 
them to beware of tile dangers with which they are threatened. 

It is unfortunate for mankind, that those situations which favour 
pleasure, are too generally adverse to virtue. Virtue requires internal 

S ivernment and discipline; prosperity relaxes the mind, and inflames 
e passions. Virtue is supported by a regard to what is future; 
prosperity attaches us wholly to what is present. The characteristics 
of virtue, are modesty and humility; the most common attendants of 
prosperity, are pride and presumption. One should think, that pros¬ 
perity would prove the strongest incitement to remember and to ho¬ 
nour that God who bestows it. Yet such is the perverseness of human 
natui e, that it proves much oftener the motive to impiety. Hie changes 
of the world call the attention of men to an invisible Power. But a 
train of events proceeding according to then- wish, leads them to no¬ 
thing beyond what they see. The Supreme Giver is concealed from 
view by his own gifts. This instance of success they ascribe to a 
fortunate concurrence of worldly causey; that acquisition, to their 
own skill and industry; unmindful of Him, who from the beginning 
arranged that series of causes, and who placed them iu circumstances 
where their industry could operate with success. From forgetting 
God, they too often proceed to despise him. All that is light or giddy 
in their minds is set in motion by the gale of prosperity. Arrogance^ 
and self-sufficiency are lifted up; arut their state is, considered, as 
secured by their own strength. Hence that pride of countenance, 
through which the wicked, nil their prosperity, as David observes, 
refuse to seek after God. They are described as speaking loftily, and, 
setting their moidh against the Heavens. They take the timbrel and harp, 
and rejoice at the sound of the organ; and they say unto God, Depart 
from us, for lee desire not the knowledge of thy ways. What is the 
Almighty that ice should serve him ? Or, isJiat profit should we have, \f 
We pray unto him ? 

They say unto God, Depot /■ from us. — What an impious voice! 
Could we have believed it possible, that worldly pleasures should so 
far intoxicate any human heart? Wretched and infatuated men! 
Have you ever examined on what your confidence rests?—You have 
said in your hearts, You shall never be moved ; you fancy yourselves 
placed on a mountain which slandeth strong. Awake from those flatter¬ 
ing dreams, and behold how every thing totters around you! You 
stand on t he 'edge of*a precipice; and the ground is sliding away be¬ 
low youflttlgt' In your health, life, possessions, connections, plea¬ 
sures, pimpb of destruction work. The mine advances in secret, 
which saps the foundations, while you revel on the surfa&. No 
mighty effort, no long preparation of events, is needed to overturn 
ypur.prosperity. By slow degrees it rose,- Long time, much labour, 
Sink the concurrence of many assisting <$|pi6s, were necessary to rear 

* Ecclcs. ii. 26 . 
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it up; but one slight incident can entirely overthrow it. Suspicions 
are in fuled into the patron or the prince on whom you depend j and 
your disgrace ensues. Exercise* or amusement, kindles a fever in 
the*veins of those whom you loved; and you are robbed of your com¬ 
forts and hopes. A few grains of sand lodge themselves within you; 
and the rest of your life is disease :and misery. 'Ten thousand con¬ 
tingencies ever float on the current of life, the smallest of which, if it 
meet your frail bark in the passing, is sufficient to dash it impieces. 
Is this a place, is this a time, to swell with fancied security, to riot in 
unlawilil pleasure, and, by your disregard of moral and religious duties, 
to brave the government of the Almighty ? He hath stamped every 
possession of man with this inscription, llcjoice with trembling. 
Throughout every age, he hath pointed his peculiar displeasure 
against the confidence of presumption, and the arrogance of prospe¬ 
rity. He hath pronounced, that whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abused. And shall neither the admonitions which you receive from 
the visible inconstancy of the world, nor the declarations of the Di¬ 
vine displeasure, be sufficient to check your thoughtless career ? Know 
that, by your impiety, veu multiply the dangers which already threaten 
you on every side' m accelerate the speed with which the changes 
of the world advance to your destruction. The Almighty touches 
with his rod that edifice of ?lust, on which you stand, and boast of 
your strength; and, at that instant, it crumbles to nothing. 

As men, then, bethink yourselves of human instability. As Chris¬ 
tians, reverence the awful government of God. Insure your pros¬ 
perity, by consecrating it to religion and virtue. Be humble iu 
your elevation; he moderate »in your views; be submissive to Him 
who hath raised and distinguished you! Forget not, that on his 
providence you arc ns dependent, and do the obedience of his laws 
as much bound, as the meanest of your fellow-creatures. Disgri&e 
not your station, by that grossness of sensuality, that levity of dissi¬ 
pation, or that insolence of rank, which bespeak a little mind. Let 
the affability of yoiu* behaviour show that you remember the natural 
equality of men. Let your moderation in pleasure, your command 
of passion, and your steady regard to the great duties of life, show 
that you possess a mind worthy of your fortune. Establish your 
character on the basis of esteem; not on the flattery of dependents, 
or die praise of sycophants, but on the respect of die wise and the 
good. Let innocence preside over your enjoyments. Let usefulness 
tuid beneficence, not ostentation and vanity, direct the train of your 
pursuits. Let your alms, together with yout' prayers, come up in memo¬ 
rial before God. So shall your prosperity, under the blessipg> of 
Heaven, be as the shining light, which shineth more and more’lM'e the 
perfect day. So shall it resemble •those celestial fires which glow 
above, with beneficent, with regular, and permanent lustre; and not 
prove ifeat mirth of fools, which by Solomon is coryparedtit) the crack¬ 
ling of thorns tender a pot, a glittering and fervent blaze, but speedily 
extinct. 

On the whole, let thia-he our conclusion, that, both in prosperity 
and in adversity, religibircljr the safest guide of human life. Con- 
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ducted by its light* we reap the pleasures* and at the same time escape 
the dangers, of a prosperous state. Sheltered under its pifetection* 
we stand the shoc)$$f adversity witk most intrepidity* and suffer least 
from the violendj^f the storm. He that desireth life, and lmeik 
many days that he may see good,' let him keep his tohguefrom evil, 'and 
his lips from guile .' Let him depart from evil, and do good. Let him 
seek peace with God, and pursue it. Then, in his adversity, God shall 
hide him in his pavilion. In his 'prosperity, he shall flourish like a 
tree planted by the rivers of •water. The ungodly are not so ; but are 
like the chaff, light and vile, which the wind driveth away* 


SERMON IV. 

ON OUR IMPERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF A FUTURE STATE. 

I Cor. xiii. 12. 

For norm we see through a glass, darkly. 

The Apostle here describes the imperfection of our knowledge 
with relation to spiritual mid eternal objects. He employs two meta¬ 
phors to represent more strongly the disadvantages under which we 
lie: One, that we see those objects through a glass, that is, through 
the intervention of a medium which obscures their glory; the other, 
that we see them in a riddle or enigma, which our translators have 
rendered by seeing them darkly s thUt is, the truth in part disco¬ 
vered, m part concealed, add placed beyond our comprehension. 

This description, however just and true, cannot fail to occasion 
some perplexity to an inquiring mind. For it may seem strange, 
that so much darkness should be left upon those celestial objects, 
towards which we are at the? same time commanded to aspire. We 
are strangers in the universe of God. Confined to that spot on which 
we.dwell, we me permitted to know nothing of what is transacting in 
the regions above us and around us. By much labour, we acquire 
a superficial acquaintance with a few sensible objects, which we find 
in our present habitation; but we enter, and we 'depart, under a 
total ignorance of the nature and laws of the spiritual world. One 
subject ift particular, when our thoughts proceed in this train, must 
often recur upon the mind with peculiar anxiety f^that is, the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, and the future state of man. Exposed as we are 
at present to such variety of afflictions, and subjected to so much 
disappoinbnent m all our pursuits of happiness, Why, it may be 
said, haSagpr, gracious Creator denied us the consolation of a full 
discovery tffcmir future existence, if indeed such an existence be pre- 
pared fpr us?—Rteason, it is true, suggests many arguments in 
behalf of immortality : Revelation gives hill assurance of it Yet 
even that Gospel, which is said to havffijyoq^ life and immortality 
to light, qjlows us to see only through a gfgf, darkly. It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be. Our knowledge of a future world is very 
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imperfect; our ideas of it are faint and confused. It i^not displayed’ 
in such A manner, as to make an impression suited to Ihe importance 
of the object. The faith even of the nest men isMlteh inferior, both 
in Clearness • and jn force, to the evidence of f^pfee;* and proves 
on many occasionsinsuffitient to counterbalance th<| temptations of 
the present world. Happy moments indeed there sometimes are in 
the lives of pious men, when, sequestered from worldly cares, and 
borne up on the wings of Divine contemplation, they rise to a near 
and transporting view of immortal glory.. But such efforts of the" 
mind arc rase, and cannot be long supported. When the spirit of 
meditation subsides, this lively sense of a future state decays; and 
thoughthe general belief of it remain, yet even good men, when they 
return to the ordinary business and cares of life, seeig to rejoin the 
multitude, and to re-assume the same hopes, and fears, and interests, 
which influence the rest of the world. », 

From such reflections, a considerable difficulty respecting this 
important subject either arises, or seems to arise. Was such an 
obscure and imperfect discovery of another life worthy to proceed 
from God ? Does it not afford some ground, either to tax his good¬ 
ness, or to suspect the evidence of its coming from him?—This is 
die point which we are now to consider; and let us consider it with 
that close attention which the subject merits. Let us inquire, ^hqtber 
we have any reason, either to complain of Providence, or 1 8 Object 
to the evidence of a future state, because that evidence is not of a 
more sensible and striking nature. Let us attempt humbly to trace 
the reasons, why, though permitted to know and to see somewhat of 
die eternal world; we are nevertheless permitted only to kngtp in part , 
and to see through a glass t darkly. 

It plainly appears to be the plan of tin/Deity, in all his dispens¬ 
ations, to mix light with darkness, evidence with uncertainty. What¬ 
ever the reasons of this procedure be, the fact is undeniable. He is 
described in the Old Testament as a God'that hideth himself. * Clouds 
and darkness arc said to swroutid him. His way is in the sea t and his 
path in the great waters ; his footsteps are not known. Both the works 
and the ways of God are full of mystery. In the ordinary course of 
his government, innumerable events occur which perplex us to the 
utmost. There is a certain limit to all our inquiries of religion, 
beyond which if we attempt to proceed, we are lost in a maze of 
inextricable difficulties. Even mat revelation which affords such 
material instruction to man, concerning his duty and hi$ : happiness, 
leaves many doubts unresolved. Why it >was not given soofter ; why 
not to all men; why there should be so many things in it hard to he 
understood i are difficulties not inconsiderable, in the midst of that 
ineontestible evidence by which it is supported. If, then, |He'future 
state of man be not placed in so full and clear a li^ht as f #e desire, 
this is no more than what the analogy of all religion, both natural 
and* revealed, gave us reason to expect. 

But such a solution of th^difficulty will be thought imperfect. It 
may, perhaps, not give satisfaction to show, that all Religion 

* I«u. xlv. 15. 
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abounds with difficulties of a like nature. Our situation, it will be 
said, is so much the more to be lamented, that not on one side only 
we are confiue<$&'Ul our inquiries, but on all hands environed with 
mysterious abs^uriiy. — Let us then, if so much , dissatisfied witHf'our 
condition, give.W&me for once to Fancy, and consider how the plan 
of Providence flight be rectified to our wish. Let us call upon the 
Sceptic, and desire him to say, what measure of information would 
afford him entire satisfaction. 

This, he will tell us, requires not any long or deep deliberation. 
He desires only to have his view enlarged beyond the limits of this 
corporeal state. Instead of resting upon evidence which '-equires 
discussion, which must be supported by much reasoning, and which, 
after all, he alleges yields very imperfect information, he demands 
the everlasting mansions to be so displayed, if in truth such mansions 
there be, as to place faith on a level with the evidence of sense. 
What noble and happy effects, he exclaims, would instantly follow, if 
man thus beheld his present and his future existence at once before 
him! He would then become worthy of his rank in the creation. 
Instead of being the sport, us now, of degrading passions and childish 
attachments, he would act solely on the principles of immortality. 
His pursuit of virtue would be steady;, his life would be undisturbed 
and nappy. Superiour to the attacks of distress, and to the solicit¬ 
ations of pleasure, he would advance, by a regular process, towards 
those divine rewards and honours which were continually present to 
his view. — Thus Fancy, with as much ease and confidence as if it 
were a perfect judge of creation, erects a new world to itself, and 
exults with ..admiration °f its own wofk. But let us pause, and sus¬ 
pend thi^admiration, till "we coolly examine the consequences that 
would follow from this supposed reformation of the universe. 

Consider the nature and circumstances of man. Introduced into 
the world in an indigenr condition, he is supported at first l>y the 
care of others; and, as soon as he begins to act for himself, finds 
labour and industry to be necessary for sustaining his life, and sup¬ 
plying his wants. Mutual defence and interest give rise to society ; 
and society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, diversity 
of conditions, subordinations of ranks, and a multiplicity of occu¬ 
pations, in order to advance the general good. The services of the 
poor, and the protection of the rich, become reciprocally necessary. 
The goverfcours, and the governed, muse co-operate for general 
safety. Various arts must be studied; some respecting the cul¬ 
tivation of the mind, others the care of the body; some to ward off 
tlffe evils, and some to provide the conveniences of life. In a word, 
by the destination of his Creator, and the necessities of his nature, 
man commences, at once, an active, not merely a contemplative 
b eing .ffi Religion assumes him as such. It supposes him employed 
world, as on a busy stage. It regulates, but doesnot abolish, 
ilfPerprises and cares of ordinary life. It addresses itself to the 
varffins ranks in society; to the rich and. the poor, to the magistrate 
and " subject. It rebukes the slothful; directs the diligent 
iiow labour; and requires every man to do his own business. 
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Suppose, now, that veil to be withdrawn which ! cs||j^£s another 
world from our view. Let all obsc#ity vanish; let u$ nojonger see 
darkly^ as through a glass; but Jet every’ man* egloy that intuitive 
perception of divine and eternal objects which fcfte'Scuptic was sup¬ 
posed to desire. The immediate effect of such a c^covery would be, 
to annihilate in our eye all human objects, aifthflt produce a total 
stagnation in the affairs of the world. Were tllb celestial glory ex¬ 
posed to our admiring view; did the angelic harmony sound in our 
enraptured ears; what earthly concerns would have the power of 
engaging oyr attention for a single moment? All the studies and 
pursuits, the arts and labours, which how employ the activity of man, 
which ^support the order, or promote the happiness of society, would 
lie neglected aud abandoned. Those desires and fears, those hopes 
and interests, by which we are at present stimulated, would cease to 
operate. Human life would present no objects sufficient'' to rouse 
the mind; to kindle the spirit of enterprise, or .to urge the hand of 
industry. If the mere sense of duty engaged a good man to take 
some part in the business of the world, the task, when submitted to, 
would prove distasteful. Even the preservation of life would be 
slighted, if he were not bound to it by the authority of God. Im¬ 
patient of his confinement within this tabernacle of dust, languishing 
for the liappy_d$y of his translation to those g l o rious regio|y|Jjffpcfc 
were displayed to his sight, lie would sojourn* on earth as drtiteian- 
choly exile. Whatever Providence has prepared foy the entertain¬ 
ment of man, would be viewed with contempt. Whatever is now 
attractive in society, would appear insipid. In a word, he would be 
no longer a fit inhabitant of this world, nor be qualified for those 
exertions which are allotted to him in hi* present sphel^of being. 
But, all liis faculties being sublimated ubo^p the measure of humanity, 
he would lie in the condition of a being of superiour order, who, 
obliged to reside among men, would regard their pursuits with scorn, 
as dreams, trifles, and puerile amusements of a day. 

But to this reasoning it may perhaps be replied, That such conse¬ 
quences as I have now stated, supposing them to follow', deserve not 
much regard. — For what though the present arrangement of human 
affairs were entirely changed, by a clearer view, and a stronger im¬ 
pression of our future state ? Would not such a change prove the 
highest blessing to man ? Is not his attachment to worldly objects 
the great source both of his misery and his guilt? Employed in 
perpetual contemplation of heavenly objects, and ip preparation for 
the enjoyment of them, would he not become more virtuous, and of 
course more happy, than the nature of bis present employments and 
attachments permits him to be? — Allowing for a moment, the con¬ 
sequence to be such, this much is yielded, that, upon the supposition 
which was made, man would not be the creature which he flow, is, 
nor human life the state which we now behold. How for the champ 
would contribute to his welfare* comes to be considered. '-I11P- 
there be any principle folly ascertained by religion, it is,tThat 
this life was intended for a State of trial and improvement toman. 
His preparation for a better world required a gradual puiVRation 
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carried on by steps of progressive discipline. The situation, there¬ 
fore,’ here,assigned him, wursdfe as to answer this design, by calling 
forth all his actiwjpowt^$|rpy giving full sdbpe to his moral disposi¬ 
tions, and bringing to l&fot his whole character. Hen^e it became 
proper, that diniifolty and temptation should arise in the course of 
his duty. AmpleVe'wards were promised to virtue; but these rewards 
were left, as yet, in‘obscurity and distantprospect. The impressions 
of sense were so balanced against the discoveries of immortality, as to 
allow a conflict between faith and sense, between conscience and de¬ 
sire, between present pleasure and future good. ItttMs conflict, the 
souls of good men are tried, improved, and strengthened. In this 
field, their honours are reaped. Here are fprmed the capital virtues 
of fortitude, temperance, and self-denial; moderation in prosperity, 
patience in adversity, submission to the will of God, and charity and 
forgiveness to men, amidst the various competitions of worldly in¬ 
terest. A 

Such is the plan of Divine wisdom for man’s improvement. But 
put the case that the plans devised by human wisdom were to take 
place, and that the rewards of the just were to be more fully dis¬ 
played to view; the exercise of all those graces which I have men- 
tioned, would be entirely superseded. Their very names would be 
unknown. Every temptation heing withdrawn, every worldly attach- 
ment being subdued by the overpowering discoveries of eternity, no 
trial of sincerity, no discrimination of characters, would remain; no 
opportunity would be afforded for those active exertions, which are 
the means of purifying and perfecting the good. On the competition 
between time and eternity, depends the chief exercise of human vir¬ 
tue. The 'obscurity which at present hangs over eternal objects, 
preserves the competition. V Remove that obscurity, and you remove 
human virtue from its place. You overthrow that whole system of 
discipline, by which imperfect creatures are, in this life, gradually 
trained up for a more perfect state. 

This, then, is the conclusion';,to which at last we arrive: That the 
full display which was demanded, of the heavenly glory, would be so 
far from imprpving the human’ soul, that it would abolish those vir¬ 
tues and duties whifch are tLc great instruments of its improvement. 
Jt would be unsuitable to the character of man in every view, either 
as an active being, or a moral agent. It would disqualify him for 
taking; part in the affairs of the world; for relishing the pleasures, or 
for discharging the duties of life: In a word, it would entirely defeat 
the purpose of his tiding placed on this earth. And die question, 
Why the Almighty Kas been pleased to leave a spiritual world, and 
the fiiture existence of man, under so much obscurity, resolves in the 
end into .this, Why th^re should be such a creature as man in the 
uiuyerse of God ?— Such is the issue of the improvements proposed 
traMt miile on the plans of Providence. They add to the discoveries 
oftpt superiour wisdom of God, and of the presumption and folly of 
man. * 

Fnpfe what has been said, it now appears? That no reasonable ob- 
- jection ro the belief of a future state arises, from the imperfect disco- 
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veries of it which we enjoy; from the difficulties that are mingled 
with its evidence; from our seeing Skt/aym/i a glass, darldy; and 
being left to walk by faitki and not, by sight* S*It can aat be otherwise, 
it ought not,to be otherwise, in our pres6n£ stattgf The evidence 
which is afforded, is sufficient for the conviction oSjU candid mind, 
sufficient for a rational ground of conduct; thouglf hot so striking as 
to withdraw our attention from the present world, or altogether jto 
overcome the impression of sensible objects. In such evidence, it 
becomes us to acquiesce, without indulging either doubts or com? 
plaints, on account, of our not receiving all the satisfaction which we 
fondly desire, - but which our present immaturity of being excludes. 
For, ujfon the supposition of immortality, this life is no other than 
the childhood of existence; , and the measures of our knowledge must 
be proportioned to such & State. To the successive stages of human 
life, from infancy to old age, belong certain peculiar attachments, 
certain cares, desires, and interests;.,which open not abruptly, but 
by gradual advances on the mind, an it becomes fit to receive them, 
and is prepared for acting the part to which, in their order, they 
pertain. l ienee, in the education of a child, no one thinks of inspir¬ 
ing him all at once with tjhe knowledge, the sentiments, and vievrafc 
of a man, and with contempt for the exercises and amusements or 
childhood. On the contrary,* employments suited to his aoe^are 
* allowed to occupy him. By these his powers are gradually unfolded; 
and advantage is taken of his youthful pursuits, to improve and 
strengthen las mind; till, step by step, he is led on to higher pros¬ 
pects, and prepared for a larger and more important scene of action. 

This analogy, which so happily illustrates the present induct of 
the Deity towards man, deserves attention tile more, as it is the very 
illustration used by the Apostle, when trending of this subject in the 
context. Now, -vsays he, we know in part*—but when that which is 
perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away. When I was 
a child , / spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I becanie a man, I put away childish things. For now we see 
through a glass, darkly; but then, face to face: Now I know in part ; 
but then, I shall bum even as I dm known. Under the care of the Al¬ 
mighty, our education is now going on, from a mortal to an immortal 
state. As much light is let in upon us, os we can bear without in¬ 
jury. When the objects become too splendid and dazzling for our 
sight* the curtain is drawn. Exercised in such a field of ffl stion, as 
suits the strength of our unripened powers, we are, at the time, 
by proper prospects and hopes, prompted to risjjjTe towardPfhe man¬ 
hood of our nature, the time when childish tfririgfyshall be put aways 
But still, betwixt those future prospects, and the impression of present 
objects, such an accurate proportion established, as on toe one 
hand shall not produce a total conte mpt of effrthly things, while we 
aspire to those that are heavenly; and on the othpr, shall not en¬ 
courage such a degree of attachment to our presentstate, as wott]<f 
render us unworthy of future advancement. In a word, thd%hn|e, 
course of things, is so Ordered, that we neither, by an irregularaud 
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precipitate education, become men too soon; nor, by a fond and 
trifling indulgence, be steered to continue children for ever. 

Let these reflections not only remove the doubts which may arise 
from our obscure' knowledge of immortality, but likewise produce the 
highest admiration of the wisdom of our Creator. The structure of 
the natural world'affords innumerable instances of profound design, 
which no attentive spectator can survey without wonder. In the moral 
world, where the workmanship* is of much finer and more delicate 
contexture, subjects of still greater admiration open to view. But 
admiration must rise to its highest point, when those partes of the moral 
constitution, which at first were reputed blemishes, which carried the 
appearance of objections, cither to the wisdom or the goodness of 
Providence, are discovered, on more accurate inspection, to be ad¬ 
justed with the most exquisite propriety. We have now seien, that 
the darkness of man’s condition is no less essential to his well-being, 
than the light which he enjoys. His internal powers, and his exter¬ 
nal situation, appear to be exactly fitted to each other. Those com¬ 
plaints which we are apt to make, of our limited capacity and narrow 
views, of our inability to penetrate farther into the future destination 
pf man, are found, from the foregoing observations, to be just as un¬ 
reasonable, as the childish complaints of our not being formed with 
a microscopic eye, nor furnished with an eagle’s wing; that is, of 
not being endowed with powers which would subvert the nature, 
and counteract the laws, of our present state. 

In order to do justice to the subject, I must observe, that the sumc 
reasoning which has been now employed with respect to our know¬ 
ledge of immortality, is equally applicable to many other branches of 
intellectual knowledge. ‘Thus, why we are penrfitted to know so 
little of the nature of that Eternal Being who rules the universe; why 
the manner in which he operates on the natural and moral world is 
wholly concealed; why we are kept in such ignorance, with respect to 
the extent of his works, to the nature and agency of spiritual being*, 
and even with respect to the union between our own soul and body: 
To all these, and several other inquiries of the same kind, which often 
employ the solicitous researches of speculative men, the answer is the 
same that was given to the interesting question which makes the sub¬ 
ject of our discourse. The degree of knowledge desired, would prove 
incompatible with the design,, and with the proper business of this life. 

It would raise us to a sphere too exalted; would reveal objects too 
great and striking for our present faculties; would excite feelings 4 
too strong for us to bear; in a word, would unfit us for thinking or 
‘acting like human creatures. It is, therefore, reserved for a more 
advanced deriod of our nature; and the hand of Infinite wisdom hath 
in mercy drawn a veil over seenes which would overpower the sight 
of mortals. 

’ One' instance, in particular, of Divine wisdom is so illustrious, and 
corrdjDonds so remarkably with our present subject, that I qpnnot 
pass if over without notice; that is, the concealment under which 
Providence has placed the future events of our life on earth. The 
desire/of penetrating into this unknown region, has ever been one of 
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the most anxious passions of men. It has often seized the wise as 
weli as the credulous, and given rise to gtany vain and impious su¬ 
perstitions throughout the whole earth. Burni^ with curiosity at 
thrf approach of some critical event, and impatient under the per¬ 
plexity of conjecture and doubt, How cruel is Providence, we are 
apt to exclaim, in denying to man the power *of foresight, and in 
limiting him to the knowledge of the present moment! Were he 
permitted to look forward into the course of destiny, how much more 
suitably would he be prepared for the various turns and changes in 
his life ? With what moderation would he enjoy his prosperity under 
the fore-knowledge of an approaching reverse? And with what 
eagerness be prompted to improve the flying hours, by seeing the 
inevitable term draw nigh which was to finish his course ? 

But while fancy indulges such vain desires, and criminal com¬ 
plaints, this coveted fore-knowledge must clearly appear to the eye of 
Reason, to be the most fatal gift which the Almighty could bestow. 
If, in this present mixed state, all'the successive scenes of distress 
through which we are to pass, were laid before us in cne view, per¬ 
petual sadness would overcast our life. Hardly would any transient 
gleams of intervening joy be able to force their way through . 4 ^ 
cloud. Faint would be the relish of pleasures of which we foresaw 
the close: Insupportable thd burden of afflictions, under which we 
were oppressed by a load not only of present, but of an anticipated 
sorrow. Friends would begin their union, with lamenting the day 
which was to dissolve it; and, with weeping eye, the parent would 
every moment behold the child whom he knew that he was to lose. 
In short, as soon as that mysterious veil, which now covers futurity, 
was lifted up, all the gaiety of life woulfl disappear; ite flattering 
hopes, its pleasing illusions, would vanisji; and nothing but its var- 
nity and sadness remain. The foresight of the hour of death would 
continually interrupt the course of human affairs, and the overwhelm¬ 
ing prospect of the future, instead of exciting men to proper activity, 
would render them immoveable with consternation and dismay. — — 
How much more friendly to man is that mixture of knowledge and 
ignorance which is allotted to him in this state! Ignorant of the 
events which are to befhl us, and of the precise term which is to con¬ 
clude our life, by this ignorance our enjoyment of present objects is 
favoured; and knowing that death is certain, and that human affairs 
are full of change, by this knowledge our attachment to those objects 
is moderated^ Precisely in the same manner, as by the mixture of 
evidence and obscurity which remains on the prospect of a future 
state, a proper balance is preserved betwixt our love of this life, and 
our desire ofin better. 

The longer that our thoughts dwejl on this subject, the more we 
nflist be convinced, that in nothing the Divine wisdom is more ad¬ 
mirable, than in proportioning knowledge to the necessities of man. 
Instead of lamenting our condition, that we are permitted only to see 
as through a glass, darkly, we have reason to bless our Creator, no 
less fbr what he hath concealed, than for what he hath allowed us to 
know. He is wonderful in counsel, as he is excellent in working. He 
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is wise in heart , and his thoughts are deep. How unsearchable are the 
riches of the wisdom of the knowledge of God! 

From the whole view which we have taken of the subject, this im¬ 
portant instruction arises, that the great design of all the r knowl6dge, 
and in particular of the religious knowledge which Got! hath afforded 
us, is, to fit us for discharging the duties of life. No useless disco¬ 
veries are made to us in religion: No discoveries even of useful 
truths, beyond the precise degree of information, which is subser¬ 
vient to right conduct. To this great) end all our information points. 
In this centre all the lines of knowledge meet. Life and immortality 
are brought to light in the gospel; yet not so displayed as to gratify 
the curiosity of the world with an astonishing spectacle; but only so 
far made known, as to assist and support us in the practice of our 
duty. If the discovery were more imperfect, it would excite no desire 
of immortality; if it were more full and striking, it would render us 
careless of life. On the first supposition, no sufficient motive to 
virtue would appear; on the second, no proper trial of it would 
remain. In the one case, we should think and act like men who 
have their portion only in this world ; in the other case, like men who 
have no concern with this world at aU. Whereas now, by the wise 
constitution of Heaven, we are placed in the most favourable situation 
for acting, with propriety, our allotted* part here; and for rising, in 
due course, to higher honour and happiness hereafter. 

Let us them second the kind intentions of Providence, and act 
upon the plan which it hath pointed out. Checking our inquisitive 
solicitude.about what the Almighty hath concealed, let us diligently 
improve what he hath made known.. Inhabitants of the earth, we 
are at the same time candidates for Heaven. Looking upon these 
os only different views of pne consistent character, let us carry on 
our preparation for Heaven, not by abstracting ourselves from the 
concerns of this world, but by fulfilling the duties and offices of every 
station in life. Living soberly, righteously , and godly in the present 
world, let us look for that bussed hope , and the glorious appearing (f 
the greab God, and our Saviow Jesus Christ. 

Before I conclude, it may be proper to observe, That the reason¬ 
ings in this discourse give no ground to apprehend any danger ot 
our being too much influenced by the belief of a future state. 1 have 
shown the hurtful effects which would follow from too bright and full 
a discovery of the glory of that state; and in showing. this, I have 
justified the decree of Providence, which permits no suchffiscovery. 
But as our nature is at present constituted, attached by so many 
strong connexions to the world of sense, and enjoying R |UDmmunica¬ 
tion so feeble and distant with the world of spirits, we.rieed feay no 
danger from cultivating intercourse with the latter as much as pos¬ 
sible. 1 On the contrary, from that intercourse,*the chief security'of 
our virtue is to be sought The bias of ouf^iature leans so much 
towards sense, that from this side the peril is to be dreaded, and on 
ibis side the defence is to be provided. * 

Let us then walk by faith . Let us strengthen this principle of 
action to the utmost of our power. Let us implore the Divine 
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grace, to strengthen it within us more and more: That we may 
thence derive an antidote against that subtle poison, wh^ch inces¬ 
sant commerce with the objects qf sense diffuses through our souls; 
tha$rwe mav hence acquire purity and dignity of manners suited to 
our,,f$rine hopes; and undefiled by the pleasures of the,world, 
unshaken by its terrours, may preserve to th<? end one constant 
tenour of integrity. Till at last, having, under the conduct of Chris¬ 
tian faith, happily finished the period of discipline, we enter on that 
state, where a tar nobler scene fjjiall open; where eternal objects shall 
shine in thfir native splendour; where, this twilight of mortal life 
being past, the Sun of Righteousness shall rise; and, that which is 
perfect being come, that which is in part shall be done away. 


SERMON V. 

ON THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

f [Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.] 

V 

Jo jin, xvii.,1. 

Jesus lifted up his eyes to heaven , and said. Father! the hour is come. 

These were the words of our blessed Lord on a memorable occa¬ 
sion. The feast of the passover drew nigh, at which he knew that he 
was to suffer. The night was m*rived wherein he was to be delivered 
into the hands of his enemies. .He had spent the evening in confer¬ 
ence with his disciples; like a dying father *in the midst of his family, 
mingling consolations with his last instructions. When he had ended 
his discourse to them, he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and, with the 
words which I have now read, began that solemn prayer of interces¬ 
sion for the church, which closed his ministry. Immediately after, 
he went forth with his disciples into the garden of Gethsemand, and 
surrendered himself to those who came to apprehend him. 

Such was the situation of our Lord at the time of his pronouncing 
these words. He saw his mission on the point of being accomplished. 
He had the prospect full before him, of all that he was. about to 
suffer— Father! the hour is come. —What hour? An hour the most 
critical* die most pregnant with great events, since hours had begun 
to *be numbered, since time had begun to run. It was the hour in 
which the Son of God was to terminate the labours of his important 
life, by a death still more important and illustrious; the hour of 
atoning, by his sufferings, for the guilt of mankind; the hour of 
accomplishing prophecies, types, anq symbols, which had beeu car¬ 
ried on through a senes of ages; the hour of concluding the old, 
and of introducing to'^fe world the new dispensation of religion; the 
hour of his triumphing over the world, and death and hell; the hour 
of his erecting that spiritual kingdom, which is to last for ever. Sudi 
is the‘hour, such are the events, which you are to commemorate in 
the sacrament of our Lord's Supper. I shall attempt to set them 
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before you as proper subjects, at this time, of your devout medita¬ 
tion. display them in their genuine majesty, is beyond the 
ability of man. . 

I. This was the hour in which Christ was glorified by his suffer¬ 
ings. The whole of his life had discovered much rein greatness, 
under a mean appearance. Through the cloud of his humiliation, 
his native lustre often broke forth; but never did it shine so bright, 
as in this last, this trying hour. * It was indeed the hour of distress, 
and of blopd. lie knew it to be $pch: and when he uttered the 
words pf the Text, he had before his eyes, the executioner and the 
cross, the scourge, the nails, and the spear. But by prospects of this 
nature his soul was not to be overcome. It is distress which ennobles 
every great character; and distress was to glorify the Son of God. 
He was now to teach all mankind, by his example, how to suffer and 
to die. He was to stand forth before his enemies, as the faithful 
witness of the truth; justifying by his behaviour the character which 
he assumed, and sealing with his blood the doctrine which he taught. 

What magnanimity ip all his words and actions on this great occa¬ 
sion f The pourt of Hefod, the judgment-hall of Pilate, the hill of 
Calvary, wfgg so many theatres prepared for his displaying all the 
virtues of A c&nstant and patient miifu. When led forth to suffer, 
the first voice which we hear from him, is a generous lamentation 
. over the fate of his unfortunate, though guilty, country; and, to the 
last moment of his life, we behold him in possession of the same 
gentfr and benevolent spirit. No upbraiding, no complaining cx- 
p^me&on escaped from liis lips, during the long and painful approaches 
of a cruel death. He betrayed no symptom of a weak or a vulgar, 
of a discomposed or impatient mind. With the utmost attention of 
filial tenderness, he committed his aged mother to the care of his 
beloved disciple.* With all the dignity of a sovereign, he conferred 
pardon on a penitent fellow-sufferer. With a greatness of mum 
beyond example, he spent his last moments in apologies and prayers 
for those who were shedding his blood. 

By wonders in heaven, and wonders on earth, was this hour dis¬ 
tinguished. All nature seemed to feel it; and the dead and the living 
bore witness to its importance. The veil of the temple was rent in 
twain. The earth shook. Hi ere was darkness over all the land. 
The grav«fWere opened, and many who slept arose , and went into.the 
Holy City. Nor were these the only prodigies of this awful hour. 
The most hardened hearts were subdued and changed. Tlie judge 
who, in order to gratify the multitude, passed sentence against him, 
publicly attested his innocence. The Roman centurion, who pre¬ 
sided at the execution, glorified God\ and acknowledged the sufferer 
tto be more than man. After foe saw the things which had passed?he 
said, Certainly this was a righteous person; truly this was the Son of' 
God. The Jewish malefactor who was crucified with him, addressed 
him .«s a King, and jmoored his favour. Even the crowd of insen¬ 
sible spectators, who had come forth as to a common spectacle, and 
.who began with clamours and insults, returned home , smitiitg their 

' . * John, xix. 86, 27. 
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m-mtfs.-- Look back on the heroes, the philosophers, the legislators 
of ola. View them in their last moments. Recal every circumstance 
which distinguished their depasture from the world. Where can 
yon*find suoh an assemblage of high virtues, and of great events, as 
coi&urred at the death of Christ? Where so many testimonial given 
to the dignity of the dying person, by earth and 6y heaven ? ' 

IT. This was the hour in which Christ atoned 'for the sins or man¬ 
kind, and accomplished our eternal redemption. *lt was the hour 
when that great sacrifice was ottered up, the efficaCyk>f which reaches 
back to therfirst transgression of man, and extends forward to the end 
of time; the hour when, from the cross, as from afthigh altar, tlie, 
blood was flowing, which washed away the guilt of tlm nations. * 
This awful dispensation of the Almighty contains mysteries which 
are beyond the discovery of man. It is one of those things into which 
the Angels desire to look. What has been revealed to us is, That the 
death of Christ was the interposition of Heaven for preventing the 
ruin of human kind. We know, that, under the government of God, 
misery is the natural consequence of guilt^&ykft£r rational creatures 
had, by their criminal conduct, introduced xlfsorder into the Divine 
kingdom, there was no grouncj^P believe, that, by th eia| benitence and 
prayers alone, they could prevent the destruction Wmen threatened 
them. The prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices throughout the earth* 
proclaims it to be the general sense of mankind, that mere repentance 
was not of sufficient avail to expiate sin, or to stop its penal effects. 
By the constant allusions which are carried on in the New T<siM|seiit 
to the sacrifices under the Law, as prc-signjfying a great atd*M®aent 
made by Christ; and by the strong expressions which are used in de¬ 
scribing the effects of his death, the sacred writers show, as plainly as 
language allows, that there was an efficacy in his sufferings far beyond 
* that of mere example and instruction. The nature and extent of that 
efficacy, we are unable, as yet, fully to trace. Part we are capable of 
beholding; and the wisdom of what we behold, we have reason to 
adore. We discern, in this plan of redemption, the evil of sitf-strongly 
exhibited; and the justice of the Divine government awfully exem¬ 
plified, in Christ suffering for sinners. But let us not imagine, that 
our present discoveries unfold the whole influence of the death of 
Christ It is connected with causes into which we cajjBjifc penetrate. 
It produces consequences too extensive for us to explore. God’s 
thoughti are not as our thoughts. all things we see only in part s 
and here, if any where, we see alsb as through a glass , darkly. 

This, however, is folly manifest, that redemption is one <)f the most 
glorious wdrks of the Almighty. If the hour of the creation of the 
world was great and illustrious; that hour, when, from the dai& and 
formless mass, this fair system of nature arose at the Divine command; 
when the morning stars sarg together t *andall the sons of God shouted 
for joy ; no less illustrious is the hourbfth$ restoration of the world; 
the hour when, from condemnation and tnfeery, it emerged into hap¬ 
piness and peace. With less external majesty it was attended, but 
is, on that account, the more wonderful, that, under an appearance 
so simple, such great events were covered. 

d 3 • 
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III. In this hour the long series of prophecies, visions, typ^p|ud 
figures, was accomplished. This waigdshe centre in which thrall 
met: This the point towards whic^i 'they had tended and verged, 
throughout the course of so many generations. You behold the Raw 
and the Prophets standing, if we may speak so, at the foot of the 
cross, wad doing hofoage, You behold Moses and Aaron bearing 
the ark of the covenants David and Elijah presenting the oracle 
of testimony. You behold all the‘priests and sacrifices, all the rights 
and ordinances, (til the types and symbols assembled together to re¬ 
ceive their rohsummation. Without the death of Christ, /he worship 
and„ ceremonies of the Law would have remained a pompous, but 
unmeaning institution. In the hour when he was crucified, the book 
with the seven seals was opened. Every rite assumed its significance; 
every prediction met its event; every symbol displayed its corre¬ 
spondence. 

The dark, and seemingly ambiguous, method of conveying im¬ 
portant discoveries under figures and emblems, was not peculiar to 
the sacred books. The^goirit of God, in pre-signifying the death of 
Christ, adopted that planfaccording to which the whole knowledge 
of those eartofcges was propagated through the world. Under the 
veil of mysterfous allusion, all wisdom was then concealed. From 
the sensible world, images were everywhere borrowed, to describe 
things unseen. More was understood to be meant, than was openly 
expressed. By enigmatical rites, the Priest communicated his doc¬ 
trines ; by parables and allegories, the Philosopher instructed his 
disciples; even the Legislator, by figurative sayings, commanded the 
reverence of the people. Agreeably,to this prevailing mode of in¬ 
struction, the whole dispensation of the Old Testament was so con¬ 
ducted, as to be the shadpw and the figure of a spiritual system. 
Every remarkable event, every distinguished personage, under the 
Law, is interpreted in the New Testament, as bearing some reference 
to the hour of which we treat. If Isaac was laid upon the altar as ail 
innocent victim; if David was driven from his throne by the wicked, 
and restored by the hand of God; if the brazen serpent was lifted up 
to heal the people; if the rock was smitten by Moses, to furnish 
drink in the wilderness; all were types of Christ, and alluded to his 
death. 

In predicting the same event the language of ancient prophecy was 
magnificent, but seemingly contradictory: For it foretold a Messiah ? 
who was to be at once a sufferer and a conquerer. The Star was to 
come out of Jacob, and the Branch to spring^from the stem of Jesse* 
The Angel of the Covenant, the Desire qf aiuljrh ons, was to come sud¬ 
denly to his temple and to him was to b emh%athering of the people. 
Yet, at the same time, he was to«be despised, and rejected of men; he 
was to be taken from api# from judgment , and to be led as & 

lamb to the slaughter. IwiHrabe. was a man of sorrows, and ac¬ 
quainted with grief ’, yet were to come to his light, and 

Kings to the brightness In the hour when Christ died, 

those prophetical riddlc^'«|^pptved; those seeming contradictions 
were reconciled. TheJfS||gpity of oracles,.and the ambiguity of 
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typaajtemshed. The Sun of Righteousness rose; and, together with 
the pawn of religion, those sftijlpws passed away. ... • 

IV. This was the hour ortne abolition of the Law, and the intro¬ 
duction of die Gospel ; the hour of terminating the qjd and of be¬ 
ginning the new dispensation of religious knowledge and Jfl^ship 
throughout the earth. Viewed in this light, it forms the mc^lpgust 
aera which is to be &>und in the history o&fttjnikttid. Wheft'Christ 
was suffering on thecross, we are informeofey one of the Evangelists, 
that*he said, I thirst; and that they fdled a sponge,fdth vinegar, and 
put it to hijjs mouth. After he had tasted the vinega r, fimjmm that 
aU tilings •were now accomplished, and the 

It is. finished*; that is. This offered draught of i^^fe^as W ipst 
circumstance predicted by an ancient Prophet, that remained 
to be fulfilled. The vision and the prophecy are now sealed : Hie 
Mosaic dispensation is closed. And he bowed his head , and gave up 
the ghost. 

It is finished. — When he uttered these words, he Ranged the 
state of the universe. At that moment Jfoe Law ceased, and the 
Gospel commenced. This was the ever^TOemorable point of time 
which separated the old and the new world from e ask o ther. On 
one side of the point of sepa&tion, you behold thdf|pp*fr, with its 
priests, its sacrifices,, and its rites, retiring from sight. On the other 
side, you behold the Gospel, with its simple and venerable institu¬ 
tions, coming forward into view. Significantly was the veil of the 
temple rent in this hour; for the glory then departed from bejtyeen 
the cherubims. The legal High Priest delivered up his Urim and 
Thunnnim, his breast-plate, his,robes, and his incense: And Christ 
stood forth as the great High Priest of all succeeding generations. 
By that one sacrifice, which he now offered, he abolished sacrifices 
lor ever. Altars on which the fire had blazed lor ages, were now 
to smoke no more. Victims were no more to bleed. Not with the 
blood of bidls and goats , but with his own blood, he now entered into 
the Holy Place , there to appear in the presence of God for us ^ 

This was the hour of association and union to all the worshippers 
of God. When Christ said, It is finished , he threw down the wall* of 
partition which had so long divided the Gentile from the Jew. He 
gathered into one, all the faithful out of every kindred mid people. 
He proclaimed the hour to be come, when the knowledge of the true 
God should be no longer confined to one nation, nor his worship to 
one temple; but over all the earth, the worshippers of the Father 
should serve him in spirit and in truth. From that hour .they who 
dwelt in the uttermost the earth , strangers to the covenant jf 

promise , began to be bffijgkt' nigh. I 11 that hour the light of the 
Gospel dawned from afar pn the British islands. 

During a long course of ages, P^modeuce seemed to be occupied 
in preparing the world for this revo^mm|^pnie whole Jewish ceco- 
nonjy was intended to usher it in. .fl^Sn^ledge of God was pre¬ 
served unextinguished in one corri ^^ p^i^world. that thence, ip 
due time, might issue forth the lign^^^^fwas to overspread the 

* John, six. 98, 99, 30. , ' i *‘ 8,1 
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earth. Successive revelations gradually enlarged the views of men 
beyond tjie narrow bounds of Judea, t& a more extensive kingdom of 
God. Signs and miracles awakened their expectation, and directed 
their eyes towards this great event. Whether God descended o»the 
flaming mountain, or spoke by the Prophet’s voice; whether he 
scattered his chosen people into captivity, or re-assembled them in 
their own lan$; he w& still carrying oil a progressive plan, which 
was accomplished at the death hf Christ. 

Not only in the territories of Israel, but over all the earth, the 
great dispensations of Providence respected the approach of this im¬ 
portant' hour. If empires rose or fell; if war divided, or peace 
united the nations; if learning civilized their manners, or philosophy 
enlarged their views; all was, by the secret decree of Heaven, made 
to ripen the world for that fid ness of time, when Christ was to publish 
the whole counsel of God. The Persian, the Macedonian, the 
Homan conqueror, entered upon the stage each at his predicted 
period; and though he meant not so , neither did his heart think so, 
ministered to this hour/&The revolutions of power, and the succes¬ 
sion of monarchies, wenf so arranged by Providence, as to facilitate 
the progres^f?" the Gospel through the habitable world, after the day 
had arrived^ when the stone which was ait out of the rt&tntain without 
hands, should become a great mountain, andJill the earth. * This was 
the day which Abraham saw afar off, and was glad. This was the 
day which many Prophets and Kings, and righteous men, desired to see, 
but could not i the day for which the earnest expectation of the crea¬ 
ture, long oppressed with ignorance, and bewildered in superstition, 
might be justly said to wait. • 

V. This was the hour'of Christ’s triumph over all the powers of 
darkness; the hour in which he overthrew dominions and thrones, 
led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. The contest which the 
kingdom of darkness had long maintained against the kingdom of 
light, was now brought to its crisis. The period was come, when 
the seed of the woman should bruise the head of the serpent. For many 
ages, the most gross superstition had filled the earth. The glory of 
the incorruptible God was cvery-where, except in the laud of Judsea, 
changed into images made HI * to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
beasts, and creeping things. The world, which the Almighty created 
tor himself, seemed to have become a temple of idols. Even to vices 
and passions altars were raised; and what entitled Religion, was 
in effect a discipline of impurity. In midst of this universal 
darkness; Satan had erected his thro)^^atid' the learned and po¬ 
lished, as well as the savage nations, a^HEjjgibtyu before him. But 
at the hour when Christ appeared oA^Sllwbss, the signal of his 
difeat was given. His kingdom suddenlyrjfeparted from him; the 
reign of idolatry passe^ wftijy: He was beheld to Jail like lightning 
J’rom Heaven. Iij that the foundation of every Pagan temple 

shook. The statue o^hiry felse God tottered on its base. -The 
Priest fled from his falling shrine; and the Heathen oracles became 

dumb for ever. * • 

• • » 

* Dan. ii. 34, 05 . 
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Ason the cross Christ triumphed over Sfctan, so he overcame his 
auxiliary the world. Long had it assailed him with its temptations 
and discouragements. In this hour of severe trial, he surmodhted 
them all. formerly he- 1 had despised the pleasures of the world; 
He.now baffled its terrours. Hence hods justly said to ha v$.fruci- 
fed the world. By his sufferings he ennobled distress; and he dark¬ 
ened the lustre of the pomp and vanities of life. * He*discovered to 
his followers the path which lends, through affliction, to glory and to 
victory; and he imparted to them the same spirit which enabled 
him to overopme. My kingdom is not of this world . In ihi&w&rld ye 
shoU have tribulation: But be of good cheer : I hum^/cereome the 
world* ‘ I* 

Death also, the last foe of man, was the victim of this hour. The 
formidable appearance of the spectre remained; but his dart was 
taken away. For, in the hour when Christ expiated guilt, he dis¬ 
armed death, by securing the resurrection of the just. When he said 
to his penitent fellow-sufferer, To-day thou shall be with me in para¬ 
dise, he announced to all his followers the Aptainty of heavenly bliss. 
He declared the chcrubims to be dismissed, mid the faming sword to 
be sheathed, which had been appointed at the fall, tofe^p from man 
the way of the tree of life.\ Faint, before this period,mad been the 
hope, indistinct the prospect,* which even good men enjoyed of the 
heavenly kingdom. Life and immortality were now brought to light. 
From the hill of Calvary, the first clear and certain view was given 
to the world of the everlasting mansions. Since that hour, they have 
been the perpetual consolation of believers in Christ. Under trouble, 
they sooth their minds; amidsWemptation, they support their virtue ; 
and in .their dyflig moments, enable them'to say, O death ! whci-c is 
thy sting? Ograve! where is thy victory ? # 

VI. This was the hour when our Lord erected that spiritual king¬ 
dom which is never to end. How vain are the counsels and designs 
of men ! How shallow is the policy of the wicked ! How short 
their triumphing ! The enemies of Christ imagined, that in this hour 
they had successfully accomplished' their plan for his destruction. 
They believed, that they had entirely scattered the small party of 
his followers, and had extinguished his name and his honour for 
ever. In derision, they addressed him as a King. They clothed 
him with purple robes; they crowned him with a crown of thorns; 
they put a reed into his hand; and, with insulting mockery, bowed 
die knee before hirij. . Blind and impious,.men ! How little did they 
know, that die Almighty^as at that moment setting him as a King 
on the hill of Sion ; giv^^fn ^e Heathen for his inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts ofi^^mfor his possession ! How little did they 
know that their badges^ of mock royalty were at that moment con¬ 
verted into the signals or absolute dojgapipn, and the instruments of 
irresistible power! The reed which into jus hands became 

a rgd of iron , with which he was to bj^eah^n pieces his enemies; a 
sceptre, with which he was to rule*the universe in righteousness. 
The cross, which they thought was to stigmatize him with infamy, 
* John, xvi. 33. + Gen. iii. 84. 
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became the ensign of h^ renown. Instead^ being the reproach of 
hie followers, it was to Bfe their boast and their glory. The cross was 
to shine on palaces and churches^’, throughout the earth. It was to 
be assumed <as the distinction of the most powerful monprchs, ahd to 
wave in the banner of victorious armies when the memory of Herod 
and Pilate should ‘be aCcu^fed; when Jerusalem should be reduced 
to ashes, and^he Jews ne vagabonds over all the world. 

These were the triumphs whigh commenced at this hour. Our Lord 
saw them already in their..birth; he saw of the travail of his soul, and 
was satisfied. He beheld the word of God going forth, conquering, and 
to conquer; subduing, to the obedience of his laws, the subduers of 
the World; carrying light into the regions of darkness, and mildness 
into the habitations of cruelty. He beheld the Gentiles waiting below 
the cross, to receive the Gospel. He beheld Ethiopia and the Isles 
stretching out their hands to God; the desert beginning to rejoice and to 
blossom as the rose; and the knowledge (f the Lord filling the earth) as 
the waters cover the sea. Well pleased, he said, It is finished. As a 
conqueror, he retired -ftpn the field, reviewing his triumphs: He 
bowed his head , and gavinup the Ghost. —From that hour, Christ was 
no longer a mortal man, but Head over all things to the Church ,* the 
glorious King of men and angels, of whose dominion there shall be 
no end. His triumphs shall perpetually increase. His name shall 
endure for ever ; it shall last as long as the sun s men shall be blessed in 
him , and all nations shall call him blessed. 

Such were the transactions, such the effects of this ever-memor- 
aMg.. hour. With all those great events was the inind of our Lord 
■fillidj when he lifted up his eyes to hqaven, and said, Father; the hour 
is come. 1 

From this view which we have taken of this subject, permit me to 
suggest, what ground it affords to confide in the mercy of God, for 
the pardon of sin: to trust to his faithfulness, for the accomplishment of 
all his promises; and to approach to him, with gratitude and devotion, 
in acts of worship. 

In the first place, The death of Christ affords us ground to con¬ 
fide in the Divine mercy for the pardon of sin. All the steps of that 
high dispensation of Providence, which we have considered, lead 
directly to this conclusion, he that spared not his awn Son , but deli¬ 
vered him up for tts all , how shall he not with him also freely give vs all 
things ? * This is the final result of the discoveries of the Gospel. 
Ou this rests that great system of consolation, which it hath reared 
up for men. We are not left to dubious and intricate reasonings, 
concerning the conduct which God may.bi^xpected to hold towards 
his offending creatures: But we are led fifS/e view of important and 
illustrious facts, which strike th« mind with evidence irresistible. For, 
is it possible to believe, that such great operations, as I have endea¬ 
voured to describe, were carried on by the Almighty in Vain ? Did 
he excite in the hearts of bis creatures, such encouraging hopes, with¬ 
out any. intention to fulfil them ? After so long a preparation of 
goodness, could he mean to deny forgiveness to the penitent and the 

* Rom. viii. S3. 
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humble ? When, overoome by the sense of guilt, man lodtp up -with 
an astonished eye to die justice of his Creator, let him recolject that 
hour of which the Text speaks,qgftd be comforted. The signals of 
Divine mercy, erected in his view, are too conspicuous 40 be either 
distsusted or mistaken. * > ' 

In the next place, The discoveries of^msAiour’afford the highest 
reason to trust in the Divine faithfulness, for the accomplishment of 
every promise which remains yet unfulfilled. For this was the hour 
of the completion of God’s ancient covenapf. It was thfyafarmance 
of the mercy promised to the fathers. We behold the consummation 
of a great plan, which, throughout a course of ages, had been uni¬ 
formly pursued; and which, against every human appearance, wa&i* 
at the appointed moment, exactly fulfilled. No word that is gone out 
of the mouth of the Lord shall fail. No length of time alters his pur¬ 
pose. No obstacles can retard it. Towards the ends accomplished 
in this hour, the most repugnant instruments were made to operate. 
We discern God bending to his purpose, the jarring passions, the 
opposite interests, and even the vices of men ^uniting seeming contra¬ 
rieties in his scheme; making the wrath of man to praise him ; oblig¬ 
ing the ambition of Princes, the prejudices of the Jews, the malice of 
Satan, all to concur, either in bringing forward this hour, or in com¬ 
pleting its destined effects. With what entire confidence ought we 
to wait for the fulfilment of all his other promises in their due time; 
even when events are most embroiled, and the prospect- is most dis¬ 
couraging? Although thou sayest t Thou const not sec him / yet judg¬ 
ment is In fore him , therefme trust thou in him. Be attentive only to 
perform thy duty; leave the event, to God; and be assured, that under 
the direction of Ins Providence, all thingS shall work together for a 
luppy issue. 

Lastly, The consideration of this whole subject tends to excite 
gratitude and devotion, when we approach to God in acts of worship. 
The hour of which 1 have discoursed, presents him to us in the ami¬ 
able light of the Deliverer of mankind, the Restorer of our forfeited 
hopes. We behold the greatness of the Almighty, softened by the 
mild radiance of condescension and mercy. We behold him dimin¬ 
ishing the awful distance at which we stand from his presence, by 
appointing for us a Mediator and Intercessor, through whom the 
lminblc may, without dismay, approach to Him who blade them. By 
such views of the Divine nature, Christian feith lays the foundation 
for a worship which shall be at once rational and affectionate; a wor¬ 
ship, in which the light of the understanding shall concur with the 
devotion of the heart, and dtemost profound reverence be united with* 
the most cordial love. Christian faith is not a system of speculative 
truths. It is not a lesson of moral instruction only. By a train of 
high’ discoveries which It reveals, by a succession of interesting objects 
which it places in our view, it is calculated to elevate the mind, to 
purify, the affections, and, by the assistance of devotion, to confirm and 
encourage virtue. Such, in particular, is the scope of that Divine 
institution, the Sacrament of our Lord's Supper. To this happy pur¬ 
pose, let it conduce, by concentring, in one striking point of light, 
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all that the Gospel lias displayed of what « most important to man. 
Touched with just contrition for past offences, and filled with a grate¬ 
ful ’Sense of Divine goodness; Iw4is come to the altar of God; and 
with a, iusipble faith in his infinite mercies, devote ourselves to his 
senic&iil^ver. * 


f. 
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SERMON VI. 

ON OLNTI.l£Nr.SS. 

Jam ics, iii. 17. 

The wisdom l hat is from above, is — gentle — 

1 o be wise in our own eyes, to lie wise in the opinion of the world, 
and to be wise in the sight of God, are three things so very dillercnt, 
as rarely to coincide. *Que may often be wise in his own eyes, who 
is far from being so in the judgment of the world; and to be reputed 
a prudent man by the world, is no security for being accounted wise by 
God. As there is a worldly happiness^ which God perceives to be no 
other4han disguised misery; as there are worldly honours which, in 
his estimation, are reproach; so there is a worldly wisdom, which, in 
jiis sight, is foolishness. Of this worldly wisdom the characters are 
given in the context, and placed in contrast with those of the wisdom 
Wfhichisfrom above. The one is the wisdom of the crafty; the other, 
that of the upright. The one teruikiafosin selfishness; the other, in 
charity. The one is full of strife and bitter envy i tigs ; the other, of 
mercy and of good fruit s. % One of the chief characters by which the 
wisdom from above is distinguished, is gentleness , of which I am now 
to discoui'sc. Of this there is the greater occasion to discourse, be¬ 
cause it is too seldom viewed in a religious light; and is more readily 
considered by the bulk of men, as a. mere felicity of nature, or an ex- 
teriour accomplishment of manners* than as a Christian virtue, which 
they are bound to cultivate. , 1 shall first explain the nature of this 
virtue; and shall then offer some arguments to recommend, and some 
directions to fq$ilitafe, the practice of it*. 

i deoix with* distinguishing true gentleness from passive tameness 
of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the manners of others. 
That passive tameness, winch submits, without struggle, to every 
encroachment of the violent and assuming, forms no part of Christian 
sduty; but, on the contrary, is destructive of general happiness and 
order. That unlimited complaisance, which, on every occasion, falls 
in with the opinions and manners of others, is so far fr&B being a 
virtue, that it is itself a vite, and the. parent of many vices'^ It over¬ 
throws all steailjness of principle; and produces that sinful conformity 
with |he world which taints the whole character. In the present 
corrupted state of human manners, always to assent and to eomply, 
is the very worst maxim we can adopt. ’ It is impossible to support 
rhe purity mid dignity of Christian morals, without opposing the 
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world on various occasions, oven though we should stand t^one. 
That gentleness, therefore, which .talongs to virtue, is to fra-cartSlully 
distinguished from the mean | §pjfoof cowards, and tlic fanning 
assent of sycophants. It. renounces/no jjust right from gives 

up no important truth from flattery. * It^indeed not otgfKf||njU$tent 
w ith a firm mind, but it necessarily regmrayt a manly sprit, and a 
fixed principle, in order to give it any real "Value. Upon this solid 
ground only, the polish of gentleness can with advamagt^he super¬ 
induced. * ; , . . # # 

It stands opposed, not to the" most determined regard fof^yirtue 
and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride anu arrogance, Hb 
violence and oppression. It is, properly, that part of the great virtue 
of charity, which makes us unwilling to give pain to any of our 
brethren. Compassion prompts us to relieve their wants. Forbear¬ 
ance prevents us from retaliating their injuries. Meekness restrains 
our angry passions; candotif, our severe judgments. Gentleness 
corrects whatever is offensive in our manners; and, by a constant 
train of humane attentions, studies to alleviate the burden of common 
misery. Its office, therefore, is extensive, is not, like some other 
virtues, called forth only on peculiar emergencies; but it is continually 
in action, when we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought 
to form our address, to regulate our speecl^.andHo diffuse itself over 
our whole behaviour. • 

I must warn you, however, not to confound this gentle 'wisdom 
which is from above, with that artificial courtesy, that studied smooth¬ 
ness of manners, which is learned in the school of the world. Such 
accomplishments, the mostlfrivolous and empty may posseSij. J|jpo 
ofitn they are employed by'the artful, asm snare; loo often affected 
bv the hard and unfeeling, as a cover to the baseness of their minds. 
We cannot, at the same time, avoid observing the homage which, 
even in such instances, the world is constrained to pay to virtue. In 
order to render society agreeable, it is found necessary to assume 
somewhat, that may at least carry its appearance. Virtue is the uni¬ 
versal charm. Even its shadow is courted, when the substance is 
wanting. The imitation of its form has been reduced into an art; 
and, in the commerce of life, the first study of pll who would either 
gain the esteem, or win the hearts of others, is to learn the speech, 
and to adopt the manners, of candour, gentleness, ^ i! humanity. But 
that gentleness, which is the characteristic of a good man, has, like 
every other virtue, its seat in the heart: And, let me add, nothing, 
except what flows from the heart, can render even external manners 
truly pleasing. For no assumed behaviour can at ail times hide t^e 
real character. In that r unaffected civility which springs froifij? a 
gentle quad, there is a charm infinitely more powerful than in all the 
studied^slanners of the most finished courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe to him who 
made us, and to the common nature of which we all share. It arises 
from reflection on our own failings and vaunts; and from jifSt views 
of the condition, and the duty of man. It is native feeling, heightened 
and improved by principle. It is the heart which easily relents j which 
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feels for every thing that is human; and is backward and slow.to 
inflict thq. least wound. It is affable in its address, and mild in its 
demeanour; ever ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others; 
breathing habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy tp strangers, 
long-suffering to enemies... It exercises authority with moderation; 
administers reproof with tenderness; confers favours with ease and 
modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It 
contends not eagerly about trifles; is slow to contradict, and still 
slower to blame; but prompt to allay dissension, and to restore peace. 
It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs, nos pries inqui¬ 
sitively into the secrets of others. It delights above all things to alle¬ 
viate distress, and, if it cannot dry up the falling tear, to sooth at least 
the grieving heart. Where it has not the power of being useful, it is 
never burdensome. It seeks to please, rather than to shine and dazzle; 
and conceals with care that superiority, cither of talents or of rank, 
which is oppressive to those who are beneath it. In a word, it is 
that spirit, and that tenour of manners, which the gospel of Christ 
enjoins, when it commands us to bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice 
•with. those who rejoice, and to weep with those who weep s to please 
every one his neighbour for his good; to be kind and tender-hearted ; 
to be pit fid and courteous; to support the weak , and to be patient towards 
oilmen, ' 

Having now sufficiently explained the nature of this amiable virtue, 
I proceed to recommend it to your practice. Let me, for this end, 
desire you to consider the duty which you owe to God; to consider 
the relation which you bear one to another; to consider your own 
interest * 

I. Consider the duty d’hich you owe to God. When you survey 
his works, nothing is so qonspicuous as his greatness and majesty. 
When you consult his word, nothing is more remarkable, than his 
attention to soffen that greatness, and to place it in the mildest and 
least oppressive light. He not only characterises himself as the God 
tf consolation, but, with condescending gentleness, he particularly 
accommodates himself to the situation of the unfortunate. He dwclleth 
with the humble and contrite. He hideth not his face when the afflicted 
cry. He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds. — 
When his Son came to be the Saviour of the world, lie was eminent 
for the same attribute of mild and gentle goodness. Long before his 
birth, it was prophesied of him, that he should not strive, nor cry, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the streets; that the bruised reed he should 
not break," nor quench the smoking fax *: And after his death, this distin¬ 
guishing feature in his character was so universally remembered, that 
the Apostle Paul, on occasion of a request which he makes to the 
Corinthians, uses thftse remarkable expressions, I beseech yqu by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, f During all his intercourse with 
men, no harshness, or pride, or stately distance, appeared in his de- 
meanoqr. In his access, he was easy; in his manners, simple; ip his 
answers, mild; in his whole behaviour, humble and obliging. Learn 
ff me, sai4 he, for I am meek, and lowly in heart.—As the Son of God 

* Mutt. xii. 19, 20. f 2 Cor. x, 1. 
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is the pattern, so the Holy Ghost is the inspirer of gentleness. „ His 
name is the Comforter\ the Spirit of Grace and Peace. Mis fruits, or 
operations on the human mind, arelove, meekness , gentleness , and long* 
suffering* —-.Thus, by every discovery of the Godhead, lwxt^pr is con¬ 
ferred upon gentleness. It is held up ta&ur view, as pect&irly con¬ 
nected with Celestial Nature. And suitably to Such discoveries, is 
the whole strain of the Gospel. It were unnecessary to appeal to any 
single precept. You need only open'the New Testament, to find this 
virtue perpetually inculcated. Charity, or love, is the capital figure 
ever presented to our view; and gentleness, forbearance, and forgive¬ 
ness, are the sounds ever recurring on our ear. 

So predominant, indeed, is this spirit throughout the Christian dis¬ 
pensation, that even the vices and corruptions of men have not been 
able altogether to deteat its tendency. Though that dispensationis 
far from having hitherto produced its full effect upon the world, yet 
we can clearly trace its influence in humanizing the manners of men. 
Remarkable, in this respect, is the victory which it has gained over 
those powers of violence and cruelty which belong to the infernal 
kingdom. Wherever Christianity prevails, it has discouraged, and, 
in some degree, abolished slavery. It has rescued human nature 
from’that ignominious yoke, under which, in former ages, the one half 
of mankind groaned. It has introduced more equality beween the 
two sexes, and rendered the conjugal union more rational and happy. 
It has abated the ferociousness of war. It has mitigated the rigour 
of despotism, mitigated the cruelty of punishment; in a word, has 
reduced mankind from their ancient barbarity, into a more humane 
and gentle state. — Do wc pretend respect and zeal for this religion, 
and at the same* lime allow ourselves in tlitit harshness and severity, 
which are so contradictory to its genius ? Too plainly we show, that 
it has no power over our hearts. We may retain the Christian name; 
but wc have abandoned the Christian spirit. 

II. Consider the relation which you bear to one another. Man, 
as a solitary individual, is a very wretched being. As long as he 
stands detached from his kind, he is possessed, neither of happiness, 
nor of strength. We are formed by nature to unite; we are impelled 
towards each other, by the compassionate instincts in our frame; we 
are linked by a thousand connections, founded on common wants. 
Gentleness, therefore," or, as it is very properly termed, humanity, is 
what man, os such, in every station, owes to man. To be inaccessible, 
contemptuous, and hard of heart, is to revolt against our own nature; 
is, in the language of Scripture, to hide ourselves from our own fesh. 
Accordingly, as all feel tne claim which they have to mildness and 
humanity, so all are sensibly hurt by the want of it in others. On no 
side are we more vulnerable. No complaint is more feelingly made, 
thah thaf of the harsh and rugged manners of persons with whom we 
have intercourse. But how seldom do we transfer the cause to our¬ 
selves, or examine how for we are guilty of inflicting on others^whose 
sensibility is the same with ours, those very wounds of which we so 
loudly’complain? 


• Gal. v. 22 . 
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But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by sonic, That this gentleness, on 
which we now insist, regards only those smaller offices of life, which 
in their eye are not essential to rqjigion and goodness. Negligent, 
they confess, on slight occasions, of the government of their tenjper, 
or the regulation of their behaviour, they are attentive,* as they pre¬ 
tend, to the great*duties of beneficence; and ready, whenever the 
opportunity preseilts, to perform important services to their fellow- 
creatures. But let such persons reflect, that the occasions of per¬ 
forming those important good deeds very rarely occur. Perhaps their 
situation in life, or the nature of their connections, may, in a great 
measure, exclude them from such opportunities. Great events give 
scope for great Virtues; but the main tenour of human life is com¬ 
posed of small occurrences. Within the round of these, lie the ma¬ 
terials of-, the happiness of most men; the subjects of their duty, ami 
the trials of their virtue. Virtue must be formed and supported, not 
by unfrequent acts, but by daily and repeated exertions. In order to 
its becoming either vigorous or useful, it must be habitually active' 
not breaking forth occasionally with a transient lustre, like the blaze 
of the comet; but regular in its returns, like the light of day: Not 
like the aromatic gale, which sometimes feasts the sense; but, like the 
ordinary breeze, which purifies the air, and renders it healthful: 

.4 Years may pass over onr heads, without affording any opportunity 
for acts of high bcnficence, or extensive utility. Whereas not a day 
passes, but, jn the common transactions of life, and especially in the 
intercourse of domestic society, gentleness finds place for promoting 
the happiness of others, arid for strengthening in ourselves the habit 
of virtue. Nay, by seasonable discoveries of a humane spirit, we 
sometimes contribute m&’e materially to the advancement of happi¬ 
ness* than by actions which are seemingly more important. There 
are situations* not a few, in human life, where die encouraging reccp- 
* tion, the condescending behaviour, and the look of sympathy, bring 
greater relief to the Kfcart than the most bountiful gift. While, on 
the other side, when the hand, of liberality is extended to bestow, the 
want of gentleness is sufficient to frustrate the intention of the benefit. 
We sour those whom we mean to oblige; and, liy conferring favours 
with ostentation and harshness, we concert them into injuries. Can 
any disposition, then, be held to possess a low-place in the scale 
of virtue, whose influence is so cojydderable oft tne happiness of the 
world? 

Gentleness is, in truth, the great avenue to mutual enjoymfent. 
AinidsUthe strife of interfering interests, it tempers the violence of 
contention, and keeps alive the seeds of harmony. It softens animosi¬ 
ties; renews endearments; and renders the countenance of man a re- 
fresbmentto man. Banish gentjeuess from the earth; suppose the world 
to be filled with none but harsh and contentions spirits; and wlmt«ort 
of society would remain ? the solitude of die desert were preferable 
to jt^^The conflict of jarring elements in chads; the cave, where sub¬ 
terraneous winds contend ana roar; the den,' where serpents his?, and 
beasts of the forest bowl; would be the only proper representations 
of such assemblies of men. — Oh, that 1 had wings like a dove! far 
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then I would Jly away , and be at rest. Lo / thm$ would wanderfyr 
off ', and remain in the wilderness j I would, hasten fronrrhe 

windy storm and tempests For / have seen violence . tm^wtrife in the 
city. Mischief and sorrow are in die midst of it: .Deceit and guile 
depart not from her sheets. * — Strange Lthat where men Jf&ve ail one 
common interest} they should so often' absurdly concur in defeating 
it! Has not Nature already provided a sufficient quantity of un¬ 
avoidable evils for the state of man ? As if we did not suffer enough 
frcftn the storm which beats upon us without, must we conspire also, 
in those societies where we assemble, in order to find a retreat from 
that storm, to harass one another ? — But if the sense of duty, and of 
common happiness, be insufficient to recommend the virtue of which 
we treat, then let me desire you, , 

III. To consider your own interest Whatever ends srgood moil 
can be supposed to pursue, gentleness wilhjbe found to favour them. 
It prepossesses and wins every heart. It persuades, when every 
other argument' fails; often disarms the fierce, and melts the stub¬ 
born. Whereas harshness confirms the opposition it would subdue; 
and, of an indifferent person, creates an enemy. He who could over¬ 
look an injury committed in the collision of interests, will long and 
severely resent the slights of a contemptuous behaviour.—To the 
man of gentleness, the world is generally disposed to ascribe q#ery 
other good quality. The higher endowments of the mind we admire 
at a distance, ami when any impropriety of behaviour accompanies 
them, we admire without love. They.jme like some, of the distant 
stars, whose beneficial influence reaches not to us. Whereas of the 
influence of gentleness, all in some, degree partake, aijj} therefore all 
love it. The man of this character-rises iitfthe world without struggle, 
and flourishes without envy. His misfortunes ar^gfpivers&lly lament¬ 
ed ; and his failings are easily forgiven. * 

But whatever may he the effect of this virtue on our external con¬ 
dition, its influence on our internal enjpymerif is certain and powerful. 
That inward tranquillity which it promotes, is the first requisite to 
every pleasurable feeling. It is the calm and clear atmosphere, the 
serenity and sunshine or the mind. When benignity and gentleness 
reign within, we are always least in hazard of being ruffled from 
without; every person, and every occurrence, are beheld in the most 
favourable light. 'But let sqrae clouds of disgust and ill-huinour 
gather on the mind; and immediately the scene changes. Nature 
seems transformed; and the appearance of all things is blackened to 
our view. The gentle mind is like the smooth stream, which reflects 
every object in its just proportion, and in its fairest colours. The 
violent spirit* like troubled waters, renders back the images of things 
distorted and broken-; and communicates to them all that disordered 
iribtion which arises solely from its own agitation. 

Offences must come. As soon may the waves of the sea cease to 
roljp as provocations to arise from human corruption nn$ frailty. 
Attackedhy great* injuries. the man of mild and gentle spirit will feel 
what* human nature feels; and will defend and resent, as his duty 

* Phi!. Iv. 6—11. 
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allows him. But to those slight provocations, and frivolous offences, 
which are $ie most frequent causes of disquiet, he is happily supe- 
riour. Hence his days flow in a far. more placid tenour than those 
of others; exempted from the numberless discomposures which agi¬ 
tate vulgar ■ minds. Inspired with higher sentiments; taught .to 
regard with indulgerft eye the frailties of men, the omissions of the 
careless, the follies of the imprudent, and the levity of the fickle, he 
retreats into the calmness of his spirit, as into an undisturbed sanc¬ 
tuary ; and quietly allows the usual current of life to hold its course. 

Tnis virtue has another, and still more important, connection with 
our interest, by means of that relation which our present behaviour 
bears to our eternal state. Heaven is the region of gentleness and 
friendship: Hell, of fierceness and animosity. If then, as the Scrip¬ 
ture instructs us, accordtoi^to what we now sow, we must hereafter 
reap; it fo^pws, that thPfenltivation of a gentle temper is necessary 
to prepare us for heavenly felicity, and that the indulgence of harsh 
dispositions is the introduction to future misery. Men, I am afraid, 
too often separate those articles of their belief which relate to eternity, 
from the ordinary affairs of the work!. They connect them with the 
seasons of seriousness and gravity. They leave them with much respect, 
as in a high region, to which, only on great occasions, they resort; 
and** when they descend into: common life; consider themselves as 
at liberty to give free scope to their humours and passions. Whereas, 
in fact, it is their. behaviour in the daily train of social intercourse, 
which, more than any other cause, fixes and determines their spi¬ 
ritual character;.gradually instilling those dispositions, and forming 
those habits, which affect their everlasting condition. With regard 
to trifles, perhaps their maliguant dispositions may chiefly be indulged. 
But‘ j% tnrenffertiber that those trifles, by increasing the 

growth of peevishness and passion, become pregnant with the most 
serious ntischiefs; and may fit them, before they are aware, tor being 
the future companions of none but infernal spirits. 

I mean not to say, that, in order to our preparation for Heaven, it 
is enough to be mild and gentle; or that this virtue alone will cover 
all our sins. Through the felicity of natural constitution, a certain 
degree of this benignity may be possessed by some, whose hearts are 
in other respects corrupt, aril their lives irregular. ' But what I mean 
to assert is, That where no attention is given to the government of 
temper, meetness for heaven is not yet acquired, and the regenerating 
power of Religion is as yet unknown. One of the first works of the 
Spjrit of God is, to infuse into every heart which it inhabits, that 
gentle wisdom which is from above. They who are Christ's have crucified 
theftesh wittyits affections and lusts; but let it not be forgotten, that 
among the works of the flesh , hatted, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
and enxyings, are as expressly enumerated, as uucleanness, murdersf 
drunkenness, and levelling.* They who continue either in the one or 
the 6thef£s#a& not ifiherit, indeed cannot inherit, the kingdom of God, 

Haviog thus shown the importance of gentleness, bothiks a moral 
virtue,, and as a ^Christian grace, I shall conclude the subject, with 
, * Gal. v. 19, 20, 21. 
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briefly suggesting some considerations which may be of use to faci¬ 
litate the practice of it. ^ 

Foil this end, let me advise .you to view your character with an 
impartial eye; and to learn from your own failings, to give tliaf in¬ 
dulgence which in your turn you claim. It is pride which Alls the 
world with so much harshness and severity. In the fulness of *ei£- 
estimation, we forget what we are. We claim* attentions to whicn 
we # are not entitled. We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never 
offended; unfeeling to distress, as if we knew not what it was to 
suffer. From those airy regions of pride and folly, let us descend to 
our proper level. Let us survey the natural equality on which Pro¬ 
vidence has placed man with man,.;and reflect on the infirmities 
common to all. If the reflection on natural equality and mutual 
offences be insufficient to prompt humanit^ jlet us at least remember 
what we are in the sight rtf God. Have wp||one of thatifcrbearance 
to give to one another, which 'we all so earnestly intreat from-Hea¬ 
ven ? Can we look for clemency or gentleness from our Judge, when 
we are so backward to show it to our own brethren ? 

Accustom yourselves also to reflect on the small moment of those 
things which are the usual incentives to violence and contention. Ill 
the ruffled and angry hour, we view every appeaa a^ ^nyough a fojjfe 
medium. The most inconsiderable point of "in^^i or honcstr, 
swells into a momentous object; and the slightest.attack seems to 
threaten immediate ruin. But afler passion or prid^hos subsided, 
we look round in vain for the mighty .mischiefs we dreaded. The 
fabric, which our disturbed imagination had reared, totally disap¬ 
pears. But, though the cause of contention lias dwindled away, 
its consequences remain. We have alienated a friend, wejbaye em¬ 
bittered an enemy; we have sown the seeds of future 
levolence, or disgust. — Suspend your violence, I beseecli yoi&JtJiP'a 
moment, when causes of discord occur. Anticipate that period of 
coolness, which, of itself, will soon arrive* Allow yourselves to think, 
how little you have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention; but 
how much of the true happiness of life you are certain of throwing 
away. Easily, and from the smallest chink, the bitter waters of strife 
are let forth; but tHeijr course cannot be foreseen; and he seldom 
fails of suffering most from their poisonous effect, who first allowed 
them to flow. 


• But gentleness will, most of all, be promoted by frequent views of 
those,great objects which our holy religion presents. Let the pros¬ 
pects of immortality fill your minds. Look upon this World as a 
state of passage. Consider yourselves as engaged in the pursuit’of 
higher interests; as acting now, under the eye of God, an introduc¬ 
tory part to a more important scene. Elevated by such”sentiments, 
your minds will become calm and sedate. You will look down, as 
from a superiour Station, on the petty disturbances of the world. 
They are the selfish^ the sensual, and the vain, who are most subject 
to the impotence of passion. They are linked so closely, to the 
world; by so many sides they touefr'every direct, end every: person * 
around them, that they are perpetually hurt, and perpetually hurtingi- 
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others. But the spirit of true religion removes ns to a proper dis¬ 
tance froni f the grating objects of worldly contention. It leaves us 
sufficiently connected wit|i the world for acting our part in it with 
propriety; but*disengages us from- it so far, as to weaken its power 
of disturbing our tranquillity. It inspires magnanimity; and. mag¬ 
nanimity always breathes gentleness, It leads us to view the follies 
of men with pity, not with rancour; and to treat, with the mildness 
of a superiour nature, what in little minds would call forth all the 
bitterness of passion. 

Aided by such considerations, let us cultivate that gentle wisdom 
which is, in so many respects, important both to our duty and our 
happiness. Let us sissume it as the ornament of every age, anti of 
every station. Let it temper the petulance of youth, and soften the 
moroseness of old age. Let it mitigate authority in those who rule, 
and promote deference among those who obey. I conclude with re¬ 
peating the caution, not to mistake for true gentleness, that flimsy 
imitation of it culled polished manners, which often, among men of 
the world, under a smooth appearance, conceals much asperity. Let 
yours be native gentleness of heart, flowing from the love of God, 
and the love of man. Unite this amiable spirit with a proper zeal 
for all that is right, and just, and true. Let piety be combined in 
your character with humanity. Let dtfternpined integrity dwell in a 
mild and gentle breast. A character thus supported, will command 
more real respect, than can be procured by the most shining accom¬ 
plishments, when separated from virtue. 


SERMON VII. 

' . f,y* 

ON THE DISORDERS OF THE ^jiSSIONS. 

Esther, v. 18. A - 

Yet all this availeth me nothing , so long as I see Mot clecai the Jew 

sitting at the Kings gate . A' V 

These are the words of one, who, though high in station and power, 
•confessed himself to be miserable. They relate to a memorable 
occurrence in the Persian history, under the reign of Ahasuerus, 
who is supposed to be the Prince known among the Greek historians 
by the name of Artaxerxes. Ahasuerus had advanced, to the chie 
dignity in his kingdom, Haman, an Amalckite, who inherited all the 
ancient enmity of his race to the Jewish nation. He appears, from 
what is recorded of him, to, have been a very wicked minister. 
Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his power solely for 
the gratification of his passions. As the honours which he possessed 
were nc*t to ro^al, his pride was every day fed with that servile 
homage wfpeh is peculiar to Asiatic courts; and 3 II the servants of 
the King prostrated themselves before him. In the midst of this 
general adulation, one person only stooped not to Haman. This 
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whs Mordecai the Jew; who, knowing this Amalekife to be an enemy 
to the people of God, :iml, witli virtuous indignation, despising that 
insolence of prosperity with wltich he sa^him lifted up,* bowed not, 
nor did hipi reverence. On this appearance of disrespect from Mor¬ 
decai, >Hnmau was full of wrath ; bid he thought scorn to lay hands on 
Mordecai alone. Personal revenge was not sufficient to satisfy him. 
So violent and black were his passions, that he resolved to extermi¬ 
nate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged. Abusing, for 
this cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous Sovereign, he obtained 
a decree Wo be sent forth, that, against a certain day, all the Jews 
throughout the Persian dominions should be put to the sword. 
Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to approaching ruin, he 
continued exulting in his prosperity. Invited by Ahasuerus to a 
royal banquet, which Esther the Queen had prepared, he wait forth 
that day joyful, and with a glad heart. *13ut behold how slight an 
incident was sufficient to poison his joy! As he went forth, he saw 
Mordecai in the King's gate; and observed, that still he refused to 
do him homage. He stood not up , nor was moved, for him although 
he well knew the formidable designs which Hainan was preparing to 
execute. One private man, wl\%despised his greatness, and dis¬ 
dained submission, while a whon^kingdom trembled before him; 
one spirit, w hich the utmost stretch of his power could neither sub¬ 
due nor humble, blasted his triumphs. His whole soul was shaken 
with a storm of passion. Wrath, pride, and desire jpf revenge, rose 
into fury. With difficulty he restrained himself in public; but as soon 
as he came to his own house, he was forced to disclose the agony of 
his mind. He gathered togetlier his friends and family, with Zerisli • 
his wife. He told them of the glory of His riches , and th& multitude of 
his children , and all the things wherein the King had promoted him, and 
■Mm he had advanced him above the pi'fiices and servants of the King. 
He said, moreover. Yea, Esther the Qtteen did let no man come in ninth 
the King unto the banquet that she had prepared, but myself; and to¬ 
morrow also am I invited unto ha' with the King.*— After all this pre¬ 
amble, what is the conclusion?— Yet all this availcth me nothing, so 
long as L-See Mordecai the Jew sitting at the King’s gate. 

The sequel of Human’s history 1 shall not now pursue. It might 
afford matter for much instruction, by the conspicuous justice of God 
in his fall and punishment. But, contemplating only the singular 
• situation in which the Text presents him, and the violent agitation of 
his mind which it displays, the following reflections naturally arise, 
which, together with some practical improvements, shaSl make the 
subject of this discourse. I. How' miserable is vice, when one guilty 
passion creates so much torment! II. How unavailing is prosperity, 
.when, in the height of it, a single disappointment can destroy the 
relish of all its pleasures! III. How weak is human nature, which, 
in the absence of real, is thus prone to form to itself imaginary woes! 

• I. How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion , is capable of 
creating so much torment! When we discourse to you of the inter¬ 
nal misery of sinners; when w$,‘ represent the pangs which they suffer 
from violent passions and a corrupted heart; we are sometimes sus- 
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pectecl of chusing a theme for declamation, and of heightening the 
picture which we draw, by colours borrowed from fancy. They 
whose minds are, by nature, happily tranquil, or whose, situation in 
life removes thein from Inc disturbance and tumult of nassion, can 
hardly conceive, tfajftt as long as the body is at ease, andthfr external 
condition prosperous!-any thing which passes within the mind should 
cause such exquisitd? woe. But, for the truth of our assertions, we 
appeal to the history of mankind.. We might reason from the cqh- 
stitution of the rational frame; where the understanding is appointed 
to be supreme, and the passions to be subordinate; and where, if 
this due arrangement ol' its parts be overthrown, in iseryas. necessarily 
ensues, as pain is consequent in the animal frame upon''^;:distortion 
of its members. But laying speculations of this kind aside, it is suf¬ 
ficient to lead you to lhe view of facts, the import of which can 
neither be controverted,' nor mistaken. This is, indeed, the great 
advantage of history, that it is a mirror which holds up mankind to 
their own view. For, in all ages, human nature has been the same. 
In the circle of worldly affairs, the same characters and situations are 
perjietually returning; and in the follies and passions, the vices and 
crimes, of the generations that arc past, we read those of the present. 

Attend, then, to the instance now before us; and conceive, if you 
can, a person more thoroughly wretched, than one reduced to make 
this humiliating confession, that, though surrounded with power, 
opulence, and pleasure, he was lost to all happiness, through the 
fierceness of his resentment; and was, at that moment, stung by dis¬ 
appointment, and torn by rage, beyond what lie could bear. All this 
avuileth me nothing , so long as I see Mordecai the Jexv sitting at the 
King’s gate. Had this beeft a soliloquy of Hainan’s within himself, 
it would have been a sufficient discovery of his misery. But when we 
consider it as a confession wfoich he makes toothers, it is a proof that 
his misery was become insupportable. For, such agitations of the 
mind every man strives to conceal, because he knows they dishonour 
him. Other grkfe«&nd sorrows, he can, with freedom, pour out to 
a confident. What he suffers from the injustice or malice of the 
world, he is not ashamed to acknowledge. But when his suffering 
arises from the bad dispositions of his own heart; when, hi the height 
of prosperity, he is rendered miserable, solely by disappointed pride, 
every ordinary motive for communication ceases. Nothing but the 
violence of anguish can drive him to confess a passion winch renders, 
him odious, and a weakness which renders him despicable. To what 
extremity, hi particular, must he be reduced, before lie can disclose 
to bis own family the infamous secret of his misery? In die eye of his 
family every man wishes to appear respectable, and to cover from 
th^ir ^swledge whatever may vilify or degrade him. Attacked 01 ; 
reprokphed abroad, he consoles himself with his importance at home; 
and iirjSomestic attachment and respect, seeks for some compensation 
for tfre'injnstice of\he world. Judge, then, of the degree of tormeat 
wfiit£h Hainan endured, by its breaking Uirough all these restraints, 
and forcing binijra .publish his shame before those from whom all 
men seek most fRj!$de it. How severe must have been the conflict 
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which lie underwent withiii'himself, before he called together his wife 
and all his friends for this purpose! How dreadful the agony he suf¬ 
fered at the moment of his confession, whak,to the as tonished com^ 
pany, he lajj^opcn the cause of his distress? • 

Assemble^,?! the evils which poverty, disease, % violence can in- 
flief, and their stings will he found by far less pungent, than those which 
suph guilty passions dart into the heart. Amidst the ordinary color 
initjes of the world, the mind can exert its powers, and suggest relief: 
And the mind is properly the man; the sufferer, and his sufferings, 
can be distinguished. Hut those disorders of passion, by seizing di¬ 
rectly on the jiynd, attack human nature in its strong hold, and cut 
off its hist' tfaSuurce. They penetrate to the very seat of .sens¬ 
ation ; and Tdnvert all the powers of thought into instruments of 
torture. 



and displays itself before our eyes. We sec the ^mighty manifestly 
pursuing the sinner a nth ceil. We see him connecting with every 
single deviation from duty, tliose wounds of the spirit which occasion 
the most exquisite torments. He hath not merely promulgated his 
laws now, and delayed the distribution of rewards and punishments 
until a future period of being. Hut the. sanctions of his laws already 
take place; their effects appear; and witli such infinite wisdom are 
they contrived, as to require no other executioners of justice against 
the sinner, than his own guilty passions. 'God needs not come forth 
from his secret place, in order to bring him to punishment. He needs 
not call thunder down from the heavens,* nor raise any ministers of 
wrath from the abyss below, fie needs only say, Ephtpim is joined 
to his idols; let. him alone: And, at that instant, the sinner becomes 
his own tormentor. The infernal fire begins, of itsclfj to kindle 
within him. The worm that never dies, seizes on his heart 

Let us remark, also, lrom this example, how imperfectly we can 
judge, from external appearances, concerning real happiness or mi¬ 
sery. All Persia, it is probable, envied Haman as the happiest per¬ 
son in the empire; while yet, at the moment of which we now treat, 
there was not, within its hounds, one more thoroughly wretched. We 
are seduced and deceived by that false glare which prosperity some¬ 
times throws around had men. We are tempted to imitate their 
crimes, in order to partake of their imagined felicity. But remember 
Haman, and beware of the snare. Think not, when you behold a 
pageant of grandeur displayed to public view, that you discern the 
ensign of certain happiness. In order to form any just conclusion, 
you must follow the great man into the retired apartment, where he 
lay#aside his disguise; you must not only be able to penetrate into 
the interioitt of families, but you must have a faepfiy^y which you 
can look into the inside of hearts. s Were you enSgSPjkl with such a 
power, you would most commonly behold good medf in proportion 
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to their goodness, satisfied and easy; you would behold atrocious 
sinners always restless and unhappy. 

Unjust are our conipfekints of the'promiscuous distribution made by 
Providence, 6f its favours among men. From superficial views such 
complaints arise. The distribution of the goods of fortune, indeed, 
may often be promiscuous; that is, disproportioned to the moral cha¬ 
racters of men: but the allotment of real happiness is never so. For 
to the wicked, there is no peace. They are like the troubled sea when it 
cannot rest. They travel with 2 >ain all their days. Trouble and an - 
guish prevail against them. Terrmrs make them afraid dn entry side. 
A dreadful sound is in their ears; and they are in great fear where no 
fear is. — Hitherto we have considered Hainan under the character 
of a very wicked man, tormented by criminal passions. Let. us now 
consider him merely as a child of fortune, a prosperous man of the 
world; and proceed to observe, 

. JI. How unavailing worldly prosperity is, since, in the midst of it, 
ft single disappointment is sufficient to embitter all its pleasures. We 
mightat first imagine, that the natural effect of prosperity would he, 
to diffuse over the mind a prevailing satisfaction, which ttie lesser 
evils of life could riot ruflle or disturb. We might expect, that as 
one in the full glow of health, despise*® the inclemency of weather; 
so one in possession of all the advantages of high power and station, 
should disregard slight injuries; ami, at psifect lase with himselfj 
should view, in the most favourable light, the behaviour of others 
around him. Such effects would indeed follow, if woHdly prosperity 
contained in itself the true principles of human idicity. But as it 
possesses them not, the very reverse cf those consequences generally 
obtains. Prosperity debilitates, instead of strengthening the mind. 
Its most common effect yg to create an extreme rensibility to the 
^lightest wound. It foments impatient desires; and raises expect¬ 
ations which no success can satisft. It fosters a false delicacy, which 
sickens in the midst of indulgence, lly repeated gratification, it 
blunts the feelings of men to what is pleasing; and leaves them un¬ 
happily acute to whatever is uneasy. Hence, the gale, which another 
would scarcely feel, is, to the prosperous, a rude tempest. Hence, 
the rose-leaf doubled below them ' i the couch, as it is told of the 


effeminate Sybarite breaks thei# rest. lienee, the disrespect shown 
by Mordecai, preyed W’ith such violence on the heart of Haman. 
Upon no principle of reason can we assign a sufficient cause for all 
the distress which this incident occasioned to him. The cause lay 
not in the external incident. It lay within himself; it arose from a 
mind distempered by prosperity. 

Let this example correct that blind eagerness, with which we rush 
to the chase of worldly greatness and honours. I say not, that it 
sUoUMialtogcther divert us from pursuing them; since, when enjoyed 
with fpmpcrance and wisdom, they may doubtless both enlarge $ur 
ptl%, and coiijyribute to our comfort. But let it teach us not to 
oV<tr-rate thenjjj§||&et it convince us, that unless we add to them the 
necessary eorrefjgfes of piety and virtue, they are, by themselves, 


more likely, to render us wretched, than to make us happy* 
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Let the memorable fate of Hainan suggest to us also, how often, 
besides corrupting the mind mul engendering internal misery, they 
lead us among precipices, and betray us intifcsruin. At the moment 
when fortune seemed to smile upon him with the most serene and 
settled aspect, she was digging in secret the pit for his fall. Pros¬ 
perity was weaving around his head the web of destruction. Success 
inflamed his pride; pride increased his thirst of revenge; the revenge 
which, for the sake of one man, he sought to execute on a whole 
nation, incensed the Queen; and lie is doomed to suffer the same 
death which he had prepared for Mordecai.— Had Hainan remained 
in a private station, he might have arrived at a peaceable old age. 
lie might have been, I shall not say a good or a happy man, yet 
probably far les< guilty, and less wretched, than when placed at the 
head or the greatest empire in the East. Who knmoeth what is good 
for man in 1his life ? all the days of his vain life, which he spemleth as 

i i 

i* ’ y . 

.\n y usive contemplation of human affairs will lead us to this 
conclusion, 'I .t, among the different conditions and ranks of men, 
the balance of happiness is preserved in a great measure equal; and 
mat he high and the low, the rich and the poor,-Approach, in point 
of r« ai liovmeMt, m. h t.^ijcv to each other, than is commonly 
imagined. In • lv lot of man. mutual compensations, both of pleasure 
mid of pain, universal v tak' place. Providence never intended, that 
any stale lr re should 1 e’ther completely happy or eiTtirely miser¬ 
able. If the feelings of pleasure are more numerous, and more lively, 
in the higher departments of life, such also are those of pain. If 
greatness flatter* or v.n it multiplies qur dangers. If opulence 
increases our gratilicauons, it increases, in the same proportion, our 
desires and demands. If the poor are cqnfmcd to a more narrow 
circle, yet within that circle lie most of those natural satisfaction?, • 
which, sifter all the refinements of art, are found to be the most 
genuine and true.—In a stsite, therefore, where there is neither so 
much to bo coveted on the one hand, nor to be dreaded ou the other, 
sis at first appears, how submissive ought we to be to the disposal .of 
Providence ! IIow temperate in our desires rind pursuits ! How 
much more attentive to preserve our virtue, and to improve our 
minds, than to gain the doubtful and equivocal advantages of worldly 
prosperity ! - But now, laying aside the consideration of Hainan’s 
grftat crimes; laying aside his high prosperity; viewing him simply 
as a man; let us observe, from his history, , 

III. How weak human nature is, which, in the absence of real, is 
thus prone to, create to itself imaginary woes. All'this availeth me 
nothing , so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the King’s gate. 
—*— What was it, O Hainan! to thfie, though Mordecai had coii- 
tinued to sit there and neglected to do thee homage? Would the 
banquet have been on that account the less magnificent, thy palace 
IchH splendid, or thy retinue less numerous ? Could l|ie disrespect of 
an obscure stranger dishonour the favourite of a c^nty King ? In 
the midst of a thousand submissive courtiers, was iKgsullen counte¬ 
nance uii object worthy of drawing thy notice, or m troubling thy 
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repose ?—Alas! in Haman we behold too just a picture of what 
often passes within ourselves. We never know what it is to be long 
at ease. Let the world cease from changing around us: let external 
things keepithat situation in which we most wish them tP remain; jet 
somewhat from within shall soon arise, td'disturb our happiness. A 
Mordecai appears 1 , or seems to appear, sitting at the gate. Some 
vexation, which our fancy htis either entirely created, or at least has 
unreasonably aggravated, corrodes us in secret; and, until that be 
removed, all that we enjoy avuileth us nothing. Thus, while we are 
incessantly complaining of the vanity and the evils of human life, we 
make that vanity, and we increase those evils. Unskilled in the art 
of extracting happiness from the objects around us, our ingenuity 
solely appears in converting them into misery. 

Let it not bo thought, that troubles of this kind are incident only 
to the great and the mighty. Though they, perhaps, from the in- 
temperauce of their passions, are peculiarly exposed to them; yet tlu: 
disease itself belongs to human nature, and spreads through all ranks. 
In the humble and seemingly quiet shade of private life, discontent 
brootls over its imaginary sorrows; preys upon the citizen, no less 
than upon the courtier; and often nourishes passions equally malig¬ 
nant in the cottage and in the palace. Having once seized the mind, 
tt spreads its own gloom over every surrounding object; it every¬ 
where searches out materials for itself; and in no direction more fre¬ 
quently employs its unhappy activity, than in creating divisions 
amongst mankind, and in magnifying slight provocations into mortal 
injuries. Those self-created miseries, imaginary in the, cause, but 
real in the suffering, will be found to form a proportion of human 
evils, not inferiour, either in severity or in number, to all that we 
endure from the unavoidable calamities of life. In situations where 
much comfort might be e/ijoyed, this man’s superiority, and that man’s 
neglect, our jealousy of a friend, our hatred of a rival, an imagined 
affront, or a mistaken point of honour, allow us no repose. IJeuce, 
discords in families, animositica .among friends, and wars among na¬ 
tions. lienee, Haman miserable in the midst of all that greatness 
could bestow. Hence, multitudes in the most obscure stations, for 
whom Providence seemed to hav“ prepared a quiet life, no less eager 
in their petty broils, nor ietigjrtormented l>v their passions, than if 
princely honours were the prize for which they contended. 

Fuom this train of observation, which the Text has suggested, can 
we avoid reflecting upon the disorder in which human nature plainly 
appears at present to lie ? We have beheld, in Haman, the picture 
of thut misery which arises from evil passions; of that unhappiness, 
which is incident to the highest prosperity; of that discontent, which 
is common to every state. Whether we consider him as a bad man, 
a&pospcrous man, or simply as a man, in every light we behold 
r$&$Oh toa weak for passion. This is the source of the reigning 
||; this is the root of the universal disease. The story of Human 
■pmy shows us£what human nature has too generally appeared to be 
Sn fevery age.w Hence, when we read the history of nations, what do 
we read but tHfe history of the follies and crimes of men ? We may 
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dignity those recorded,, transactions, by calling them the intrigues of 
statesmen, and the exploits of conquerours; but they are, in truth, 
no other than the efforts of discontent to escape from its misery, and 
the struggles, of contending passions among unhappy*men. The 
history of mankind has ev&* been a continued tragedy; the world a 
great theatre exhibiting the same repeated scene, of the follies of men 
shooting forth into guilt, and of their passions fermenting, by a quick 
process, into misery. . 

But can we believe, that the nature of man came forth in this 
state from thv hands of its gracious Creator ? Did he frame this 
world, and store it with inhabitants, solely that it might be reple¬ 
nished with crimes and misfortunes?—In the moral, as well as in 
the natural world, we may plainly discern the signs of some violent 
convulsion, which has shattered the original workmanship of the 
Almighty. Amidst this wreck of human nature, traces still remain 
which indicate its Author. Those high powers of conscience and 
reason, that capacity for happiness, that ardour of enterprise, that? 
glow of affection, which often break through the gloom of huniati 
vanity and guilt, are like thu scattered columns, the broken arches, 
and defaced sculptures of some fallen temple, whose ancient splen¬ 
dour appears amidst its ruins. So conspicuous in human nature are 
, those characters, both of a high* 1 origin, and of a degraded state, that 
by many religious sects throughout the earth, they have been seen 
and confessed. A tradition seems to have pervaded almost all na¬ 
tions, that the human race had, either through some offence forfeited, or 
through some misfortune lost, that station of primaeval honour which 
they once possessed. But while from this doctrine, ill understood, 
and involved in many fabulous tales, the nations wandering in Pagan 
darkness could <lraw no consequences that were just; while totally 
ignorant of the nature of the disease, they sought in vain for the 
remedy; the same divine revelation, which has informed us in what 
manner our apostacy arose from the abuse of our rational powers, 
hasjnstructed us also how we may be restored to virtue and. to hap¬ 
piness. 

Let us, therefore, study to improve the assistance which this re¬ 
velation affords for the restoration of our nature, and the recovery of 
our felicity. With humble and gratefi#hiinds, let us apply to those 
medicinal springs which it hath opened, for curing the disorders of our 
heart and passions. In this view, let us, with reverence, look up to 
that Divine Personage, who descended into this world, on purpose 
to be the light anil the life of men f who came in the fulness of grace 
and truth, to repair the desolation of many generations, to restore 
order among the works of God, and to raise up a new earth and arte 
heavens, wherein righteousness shoidd dwellfor ever. Under his tuition 
let us put ourselves; and amidst the storms of passion to which we 
are here exposed, and the slippery paths which we ase left to tread, 
never trust presumptuously to our own understanding. Thankful 
that a Heavenly Conductor vouchsafes his aid, let us e^iestly pray, 
that from him may descend divine light to guide our and divine 
strength to fortify our minds. Let us pray, that his grace may keep # 
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us from all intemperate passions, and inistajteft pursuits of pleasure, 
that whether it shall be his will to give or&fcdeny us earthly pros¬ 
perity, he may bless us with a calm, a sound, and well-regulated 
mind; may give us moderation in success, and fortitude under dis¬ 
appointment ; and may enubie us so to take warning from the crimes 
and miseries of others, as to escape the snares of guilt. 

While we thus maintain a due dependence on God, let us also 
exert ourselves with care in acting our own part. From the whole 
of what has been said, this important instruction arises, that the hap¬ 
piness of every 5 man depends more upon the stale ofjiis own mind, 
than upon any one external circumstance; nay, more than upon all 
external things put together. We have seen, that inordinate pas¬ 
sions are the great disturbers of life; and that, unless we possess 
a good conscience, and a well-governed mind, discontent will blast 
every enjoyment, and the highest prosperity will prove only dis¬ 
guised misery. Fix then this conclusion ill your minds, that the 
destruction of your virtue is the destruction of your peace. Keep 
thy heart with all diligence; govern it with the greatest care; Jbr 
out of it are the issues of life. In no station, in no period, think 
yourselves secure from the clangers which spring from your passions. 
Every age and every station they beset; from youth to grey hairs, 
and from the peasant to the prince. * 

At your first setting out in life, especially when yet unacquainted 
with the warld and its snares, when every pleasure enchants with its 
smile, and every object shines with the gloss of novelty; beware of the 
seducing appearances which surround you, and recollect what others 
have suffered from the power of headstrong desire. If you allow any 
passion, even though it oe esteemed innocent, to acquire an absolute 
ascendant, your inward peace will be impaired. But if any which has 
the taint of guilt, take early possession of your mind, you may date 
from that moment the ruin of your tranquillity. Nor with the season 
of youth does the peril end. To the impetuosity ol‘ youthful desire, 
succeed die more sober, but no less dangerous attachments of ad¬ 
vancing years; when the passions which are connected with interest 
and ambition begin their reign, and too frequently extend their ma¬ 
lignant influence, even overlhose periods of life which ought to be 
most tranquil. From thef^^l to the last of man’s abod.e on earth, 
the discipline must never be relaxed, of guarding the heart from the 
dominion of passion. Eager passions, and violent desires, were not 
made for mail. They exceed his sphere. , They find no adequute ob¬ 
jects oh earth; and of course can be productive of nothing but misery. 
Tile certain consequence of indulging them is, that there shall come 
an evil day, when the anguish of disappointment shall drive us to 
acknowledge, that all which we enjoy availelh us nothing. 

: ' You are not to imagine, that the warnings which I have given in 
this Discourse, are applicable only to the case of such signal offenders 
as he was, of whom the Text treats. Think not, as I am nfn&id too 
many do^ that because your passions have not hurried you into "atro¬ 
cious deeds? they have therefore wrought no mischief, and have left 
no sting behind them. By a continued series of loose, though ap- 
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parently trivial grat^gtions, the heart is often as thoroughly cor¬ 
rupted, as by the qolimnission of any one of those enormous crimes 
which spring from great ambition, or great revenge. Habit gives 
the passions strength, while the absence of glaring guilt seemingly 
justifies them; and, unawakened by remorse, the sinner proceeds in 
liis course, till he wax bold in guilt, and become fipe for ruin. For 
by gradual and Intent steps, the destruction of our virtue ndvances. 
I)id tjie evil unveil itself at the beginning; did the storm which is to 
overthrow our peace, discover, as it rose, all its horgours, precautions 
would more frequently be taken against it. But we Ire imperceptibly 
betrayed; and from one licentious attachment, one criminal passion, 
are, by a train of consequences, drawn on to another, till the govern¬ 
ment of our minds is irrecoverably lost. The enticing and the 
odious passions are, in this respect, similar in their process; and, 
though by different roads, conduct at last to the same issue. David, 
when he first beheld Bathsheba, did not plan the death of Uriah. 
Hainan was not delivered up all at once to the madness of revenge. 
His passions rose with the vising tide of prosperity; and pride com¬ 
pleted what prosperity began. What was originally no more than 
displeasure at Mordeeai’s disrespect, increased with every invitation 
he received to the banquet of the Queen; till it impelled him to de¬ 
vise the slaughter of a whole nation, anti ended in a degree of rage 
which confounded his reason, ami hurried him to ruin. In this man¬ 
ner, every criminal passion, in its progress, swells and blackens; and 
what was at first a small cloud, such as the prophet’s servant saw, no 
bigger than a man's hand rising from the sea *, is soon found to carry 
the tempest in its,womb. f 


SERMON VIII. 

ON OUR JONORANCE OF GOOD AND EVIL IN THIS LIFE. 

Eccles. vi. 12. 

Who knawcih what is good for man in life , all the days of his vain 

life, which he spendelh as a shadow ? 

The measure according to which knowledge is dispensed to man, 
affords conspicuous proofs of divine wisdom. In many instances we 
clearly perceive, that either more or less would have proved detri¬ 
mental to his state-; that entire ignorance would lfave deprived him of 
proper motives to action; and that complete discovery would have 
raised him to a sphere too high for his present powers. He is, there¬ 
fore, permitted to hum only in parti and to see through a glass, darkly. 
He is left in that state of conjecture, and partial information, which, 
thougfi it may occasionally subject him to distress, yet, on the whole, 
conduces most to his improvement; which affords him knowledge 
sufficient for the purposes of virtue, and of active life, without disturb- 

* 1 Kings, xviii. 44. * 
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the opel&ions of his mind, by a light^ 
This evidently holds with respect to that 



?ht and dazzling# 
'obscurity whim 

now covers the great laws of Nature* the decreesbfthe Supreme Being, 
the state of the invisible world* the future events of our .own life, ana 
the thoughts and designs which pass within the breasts of others# * 

But there is an gpiorance of another kind, with respect to which, the 
application of this remark may appear more dubious; the ignorance 
under which men labour concerning their happiness in the present 
life, and the mras of obtaining it. If there be foundation for Solo¬ 
mon’s complaimJfh the Text, who knoweth what is good for man in this 
life ? this consequence may be thought inevitably to follow, that the 
days of his life must be vain in every sense; not only because they are 
fleeting, but because they are empty too, like the shadow. For to what 
purpose are all his labours in the pursuit of an object, which it is not m 
his power to discover or ascertain?—Let us then seriously enquire, 
what account can be given of our present ignorance, respecting what is 
good for us in this life; whether nothing be left, but only to wander 
in uncertainty amidst this darkness, and to lament it as die sad con¬ 
sequence of our fallen state; or whether such instructions may not be 
derived from it, as give ground for acknowledging, that by this, as by 
all its other appointments, the wisdom of Providence brings real good 
out of seeming evil ? I shall, in order to determine this point, first, 
endeavour to illustrate the doctrine of jthe Text, That we know not, 
or at most know imperfectly, what is good for us in this life: I shall 
next explain the causes to which this defect in our knowledge is 
owing: And then shall show the purposes which it was intended to 
serve, and the effects which it ought to produce on our conduct. 

The whole history of* mankind* seems a comment on the doctrine 
of the Text. When webreview the course of human affairs, one of 
the first objects which every-where attracts our notice, is, the mistaken 
judgment of men concerning their own interest. The sore evil which 
Solomon long ago remarked with respect to riches, of their being kept 
by the ownct's thereof to their hurt , takes place equally with respect to 
tjominion and power, and all the splendid objects and high stations of 
life. We every day behold men climbing, by painful steps, to that 
dangerous height, which, indie end, renders their fall more severe, 
and their ruig more conspicuous. Bur it is not to high stations that 
the doctrine of the Text is limited. In the crimes by which too often 
these are gained, and in the misfortunes which they afterwards bring 
forth, the greater part of every audience may think themselves little 
concerned. Leaving such themes, therefore, to the poet and the his¬ 
torian, let us come fearer to ourselves, and survey the ordinary walk 
of life. 

Around us, we every-where behold a busy multitude. Restless, and 
Uneasy in their present situation, they are incessantly employed in 
Accomplishing p change of it; and as soon as their wish is fulfilled, 
we discern, by their behaviour, that they are as dissatisfied as they 
were.befthc«... Where they expected to have found, a paradise, they 
finda desert* 4 The man of business pines for leisure. The leisure' 

* • Vid* Sernion IV. 
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ibr whichproves an irksome gloom ;^#id, throngh 
want of employrrmm^Wmanguishes, sickens, and dies. Tfys man of 
retirement fancies no State to I>e so happy as that of active life. But 
he has not epgaged long in the tumults and contests df the world, 
until, he finds cause to look back with regret on the calm hours of his 
former privacy and retreat Beauty, wit, eloquence, and fame, are 
eagerly desired by persons in every rank of life. They are the pa¬ 
rent's fondest wish for his child; the. ambition of the young, and the 
admiration of the old. And yet, in what number]g||ynstances have 
they proved, .to those who possessed them, nowHrthan shining 
snares; seductions to vice, instigations to folly, and, in die end, sources 
of misery ? Comfortably might their days have passed, had they been 
less conspicuous. But the distinctions which brought them forth to 
notice, conferred splendour, and withdrew happiness. long life is, of 
till others, the most general, and seemingly the most innocent object 
of desire. With respect to this too, we so frequently err, that it would 
have been a blessing to many to have had their wish denied. There 
was a period when they might have quitted the stage with honoiuy 
and in peace. But, by living too long, they outlived their reputation^ 
outlived their family, their friends, and comforts; and reaped nothing 
from the continuance of days, except to feel the pressure of age, to 
taste the dregs of life, and to*behold a wider compass of human 
* misery. „ *' 

Man xvalkcth in a min shows. His fears are often as Vain as his 
wishes. As what flattered him in expectation, frequently wounds 
him in possession; so the event to which he looked forward with an i ■ 
anxious and fearful eye, has often, when it arrived, laid its terrours^ 
aside; nay, has brought in its train unexpected blessings. Both good 
and evil are beheld at a distance, through^ perspective which de¬ 
ceives. The colours of objects when nigh, are entirely different from 
what they appeared when they were viewed in futurity. 

The fact then being undoubtedly certain, that it is common for 
men to be deceived in their prospects of happiness, let us next inquire 
into the causes of that deception. Let us attend to those peculiar efts 
cumstances in our state, which render us such incompetent judges of 
future good or evil in this life. ^ 

First, We are not sufficiently acquanHed with ourselves to foresee 
our future feelings. We judge by the sensations of the present mo¬ 
ment; and, in tne fervour of desire, pronounce confidently concern¬ 
ing the desired object. But we reflect not, that our minds, ifke our 
bodies, undergo great alteration, from the situations into which they 
are thrown, and the progressive stages of life through which they pass. 
Hence, concerning any condition which is yet untried, we conjecture 
with much uncertainty. In imagination,* we carry our present wants, 
inclinations, and sentiments, into the state of life to which we aspire^ 
But ho sooner have we entered on it, than our sentiments and indin- -' 
ations thange. New wants and desires arise; new objects,are re*^ 
quired to gratify them; and by consequence our old uissatisfa gpo ta 
returns, and the void, which was to have been filled, remains as grai¬ 
ns it this before. <. 
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But ncxt^Ppposing our knowledge of ou; 
us in thq choice of happiness, yet still we 
ignorance of the connexions which.subsist between our own condition 
and that of others. No individual can be happy, unless the circum¬ 
stances of those around him be so adjusted as to conspire with his 
interest. For, in human society, no happiness or misery stands un¬ 
connected and independent. Our fortunes are interwoven by thr&tds 
innumerable. We touch one another on all sides. One man’s mis¬ 
fortune or succe^ his wisdom or his folly, often, by its consequences, 
reaches througHpultitudes. Such a system is far too complicated for 
our arrangement! It requires adjustments beyond our skill and power. 
It is a chaos of events, into which our eye cannot pierce; and is cap¬ 
able of regulation, only by Him who perceives at one glance the re¬ 
lation of each to all. 

Farther, as we are ignorant of the events which will arise from the 
combination of our circumstances with those of others, so we are 
equally ignorant of the influence which the present transactions of our 
life may have upon those which are future. The important question 
is not, *What is good for a man one day ? but, What is good for him 
all the days of his life ? — Not, What will yield him a few scattered 
pleasures ? but, What will render his life happy on the whole amount ? 
And is. he able to answer that question, who knoweth not what one 
day may bring forth; who cannot tell, whether the events of it may 
not branch’out into consequences, which will assume a direction quite 
opposite to that in which they set forth, and spread themselves over 
igmlhis life to come? There is not any present moment that is uncon¬ 
nected with some future one. The life of every man is a continued 
Main of incidents, cach'link of which hangs upon *the former. The 
transition from cause to effect, from event to event, is often carried 
on by secret steps,^ which our foresight cannot divine, and our saga¬ 
city b unable to trace. Evil may, at some future period, bring forth 
good; and good may bring forth evil, both equally unexpected. Had 
the Patriarch, Joseph, continued^ loiter under his father’s fond in¬ 
dulgence, he might have lived an jibseure and insignificant life. From 
the pit and file prison, arose the.incidents which made him the ruler 
of Egypt, and the saviour oHm father's house. 

Lastly, Supposing every dwicr incapacityto be removed, our igno¬ 
rance of the dangers to which our spirit^ state .is exposed, would 
disqualify us for judging soundly concet^iftg our true happipess. 
Higher interests than those of the ja^ent world, are .now depend¬ 
ing. All that is done or suffered byUsJtere, ultimately refers to that 
immortal world, for which good men are trained up, under the care 
of an Almighty parent. We are as incompetent judges of the mea¬ 
sures necessary to be pursued for this end, as children are of the pro¬ 
per conduct to be held in their education. We foresee the dangers 
<#our spiritual, still less than we do those of our natural sjgite; bc- 
Ause we are less attentive to trace them. '^Ve are still mere ex- 
jj&ised to vice than to misery; because tfif confidence which we 
place in our virtue, is yet worse foundeutlian that which we place 
in our wisdom. Can you esteem him prosperous who is raised to 
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a situation whicliJ|ttgjs his passions, but which coMtots his prin- 
cipleg, ^isorders jfflp^mper, and, finally, overset^ his virtue? 
In the ardour of pursuit, how little are these effects foreseen? And 
yet, how often are they accomplished by a change pf condition? 
Latent corruptions are called forth; seeds of guilt are quickened 
into life; a growth of crimes arises, which, h&^it not been for"the 
faffed culture of prosperity, would never have seen the light. How 
often is man, boastful as he is of reason, merely the creature of 
his •fortune;,formed and moulded* by the incid ents of his lifel^- 
Hazael, when yet a private man, detested the dtfttfchts of cruelty. 
Thou skalt Hay the young mm with the sword, said iPrrrophet.it Thou 
shall dash the children, and rip up thewomm with child. Is thy servant 
a dog, replied Hazael, that he should do these things ?* But no sooner 
was he clothed with the coveted purple, than it seemed to taint his 
nature. He committed the crimes of which, at a distance, he be* 
lieved liimself incapable; and became the bloody tyrant wljpse cha¬ 
racter his soul once abhorred. 


Such then at present is man; thus incapable of pronouncing with 
certainty concerning his own good or evil. Of futurity, he discerns 
little; and even that little he sees through a cloud. Ignorant of the 
alteration which his sentiments and desires will undergo, from new 
situations in life; ignorant of t]ie consequences which will follow from 
the combination of his circumstances with those of others around him; 
ignorant of the influence which the present may have on the future 
events of his life; ignorant of the effect which a change' of condition 
may produce on Kis moral character, and his eternal interests; how 
can he know what is goodfor him all the days of his vain life, wkickjthk 
spendeth as a shadow ? , ^ 4jjHp 

Instead of pnly lamenting this ignorance, let us, in the' last placed 
consider how it ought to be improved ; vjhat duties it suggests,, and 
what wise ends it was intended by Providence to promote. . t - 
I. Let this doctrine teach us to proceed with caution and circum¬ 
spection, through a world where evil so frequently lurks under the 
form of good. To be humble and modest in opinion, to be vigilant 
and attentive in conduct, to distrust fair appearances, and to restrain 
rash desires, are instructions which the darkness of o 3 r present state 


should strongly inculcate. God hatlyippointed our situation to be 
so ambiguous, in order Joth to call fonb the exertion of those intelli¬ 
gent powers which he Mai given us, and to enforce our dependence 
on his gracious aid. not in,man that wallreth to direct his steps. 

Surrounded with so many ; -|g^dering paths, among which the Wisest 
are ready to stray, how eaih&stly should we implore, and how thank¬ 
fully should we receive* that divine illumination which is promised in 
Scripture to the pious and the humble! The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him . He will guide them with his counsel. He will 
teach them the way that they should choose. But what must be the fete 
of him, who, amidst alllhe dangers attending human, conduct, neither 
lpokfe up to Heave%yfor direction, nor properly exerts that reason 
which God hath gN|| him? If to*the most diligent inquirwr^'; 

’ . ’ »'* 2 Kings,tiii. 12, IS. , *. 
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proves so difljgjglt a task to distinguish true goo^, from those fallaci¬ 
ous appearances with which it is ever blended)) how should^h^. dis¬ 
cover it who brings neither patience^ nor attention to the searcftlrwho 
applies to no other counsellor than present pleasure, and, with a rash 
and credulous mind, delivers himself up to every suggestion of desire? 

This admonition I particularly direct to those, who- are in a period 
of life too often characterised by forward presumption and headlong 
pfjpfeit. The self-conceit of the young, is the great source of those 
dalgfers to which they are exposed, and it is peculiarly unfortunate, 
that the age wl||XL stands most in need of the counsel of the wise, 
should be the molt prone to contemn it. Confident in the opinion^ 
which they adopt, and in the measures which they pursue, they seem 
as‘if they understood Solomon to say, not, Who knoweth , but, Who 
is ignorant of what is good for man all the days of his life ? The bliss 
to be aimed at, is, in their opinion, fully apparent. It is not the dan¬ 
ger of mistake, but the failure of success, which they dread. Acti¬ 
vity to seize, not sagacity to discern, i& the only requisite which they 
value. — How long shall it be, ere the fate of your predecessors in 
the same course teach you wisdom? How long shall the experience 
of all ages continue to lift its voice to you in vain ? Beholding the 
ocean on which you are embarked covered with wrecks, are not those 
fatal signals sufficient to admonish y cm of the hidden rock ? If, *in 
Paradise itself, there was a tree which bare fruit fair to the eye, but 
mortal in its ^effects, how much more, in this fallen state, may such 
deceiving appearances be expected to abound! The whole state of 
Nature is now become a scene of delusion to the sensual mind. Hardly 
' any thing is what it appears to be. And what flatters most, is always 
farthest from reality. There are voices which sing around you; but 
whose strains allure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, where poi¬ 
son is in every dish. There is a couch which invites you to repose; 
but to slumber upon it, is death. In such a situation, he not high- 
minded\ hut fear. Let sobriety temper your unwary ardour. . Let 
modesty check your rash presumption. Let wisdom be the offspring 
of reflection now, rather than the fruit of bitter experience hereafter. 

'II. Let oiu| ignorance of what is good or evil, correct anxiety 
about worldly success. As rashness is the vice of youth, the oppo¬ 
site extreme of immoderate cate is the vice of advancing years. The 
doctrine which I have illustrated, is equally adapted for checking 
both. Since we are so often betrayed into evil by the mistaken pur¬ 
suit of good, care and attention are requisite, both in forming bur 
choice, and m conducting our pursuit; but since our attention and 
care are liable to be so often frustrated, they should never be allowed 
to deprive us of tranquillity. 

The ignorance in which wq are left concerning good and evil, is 
not such as to supersede prudence in conduct: For wisdom is still 
found to excel Jolly as Jar as light exceUeth darkness. But it is that 
degbee of uncertainty, which ought to render us temperate in^pur- 
suit; which ought to calm the perturbation dfchope and fear, and to 
cure the pain of anxiety. Anxiety is the poison of human life. It 
is the parent of many sins, and of more miseries. In a world where 
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every thing is so doubtful, where you may succeed in fl£pr wish, and , 
be misera ble: where! y&i may be disappointed, and be blest in the 
disappointment; what means thjs restless stir and commotion of 
mind? Can ( your solicitude alter the course, or unravel.the intricacy 
of human events? Can your curiosity pierce through the cloud which 
the Supreme Being hath made impenetrable to mortal eye ?—To pro¬ 
vide against every apparent danger, by the employment of the ippSt 
promising means, is die office of wisdom. But at this point wisil 
stops. It commands you to retire, after you have done all that' 
incumbent op you, and to possess your mind in peaB By going be¬ 
yond this point; by giving yourselves up to immoderate concern 
about unknown events, you con do nothing to advance your success, 
and you do much to ruin your peace. You plant within your breast 
the thorn which is long to gall you. To the vanity of life, you add 
a vexation of spirit, which is wholly of your own creation, not of Di¬ 
vine appointment. For the dubious goods of this world wei^f never 
designed by God to raise suck eager attachment. They were given 
to man for his occasional .refreshment, not for his chief felicity. By 
setting an excessive value upon objects which were intended only for 
your secondary regard, you change their nature. Seeking more sa¬ 
tisfaction from them than they are able to afford, you receive less 
than they might give. From*a, mistaken care to secure your happi¬ 
ness, you bring upon yourselves certain misery. 

III. Let our ignorance of good and evil determine„us to follow 
Providence, and to resign ourselves to God. One of the most im¬ 
portant lessons which can be given to man, is resignation to his Maker; 
and nothing inculcates it more than the experience of his own inabi¬ 
lity to guide himself — You know not whi!t is good for you, in th<lf 
future periods of life. But God perfectly knows it; and if you faith¬ 
fully serve him, you have reason to believe that he will always con¬ 
sult it. Before him lies the whole succession of events which are to 
fill up your existence. It is in his power to arrange and model them 
at his pleasure, and so to adapt one thing to another, os to fulfil his 
promise of making them all work together fw good to those who lone 
him. Here then, amidst the agitations of desire, and $ie perplexities 
of doubt, is one fixed point of rest. By this let us abide; and dis¬ 
miss our anxiety about things uncertain and unknown. Acquaint 
yourselves with God, and, be at peace. Secure the one thing needful. 
Study to acquire an interest in the Divine favour; and you may 
safely surrender yourselves to the Divine administration. 

When tempted to repine at your condition, reflect how uncertain 
it is, whether you should have been happier in any other. Remem¬ 
bering the vanity of many of your former wishes, and the fallacy 
which you have so often experienced in your schemes of happiness, 
be* thankful that you are placed unefer a wiser direction than your 
own. Be not too particular in your petitions to Heaven, concerning • 
yoiqj temporal- interest. Suffer God to govern the world according 
to ms own plan; andgmly pray, that he. would bestow what his uner¬ 
ring Wisdom sees to be best for you otn the whole. In a word, Comr 
mit your way unto the Lard. Trust in him, and do good. Follow 
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wherever his'providence leads; comply witli whatever his will re¬ 
quires ; and leave 4II the rest to him. . 

IV. JLiET 0115 ignorance of what js good for us in this life* prevent 
our taking any unlawful step, in order to compass our most favourite 
designs., Were the sinner bribed with any certain and unquestion- 
able^adsimtage; could the means which he employs ensure nis suc- 
and could that success ensure his comfort; he might have some 
6gy to offof for deviating frojn the path of virtue., But the doc- 
, l^hich I have illustrated, deprives him of all excuse, and plhces 
his folly in the ^gjigst striking light. He climbs the steqp rock, and 
treads on the edge of a precipice, in order to catch a shadow. He 
has cause to dread, not only the uncertainty of the event which he 
wishes to accomplish, but the nature also of that event when accom¬ 
plished. He is not only liable to that disappointment of success, 
whic hjp often frustrates all the designs of men; but liable to a dis- 
appoiillnent still more cruel, thatof being successful and miserable 
at once. Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to criminal 
deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained, may very possibly overwhelm 
him with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures may cut short his 
health and life. And is it for such doubtful and fallacious rewards, 
that the deceiver fills his mouth with lies, the friend betrays his bene¬ 
factor, the apostate renounces,jhis faith;und the assassin covers hifnself 
with blood ? 

Whoever, commits a crime, incurs a certain evil for a most uncer- 
tain good. What will turn to his advantage in the course of this life, 
he cannot with any assurance know. But this he may know, with foil 
certainty, that by breaking the Divine commandments, he will draw 
upon lus head that displeasure of the Almighty, which shall crush 
him for ever. The advantages of this worju, even when innocently 
gamed, are uncertain blessings; when obtained by criminal means, 
they carry a curse in their bosom. To the virtuous, they are often 
no more than chaff. To the guilty, they are always poison. 

V. Let our imperfect knowlettgo of what is good or evil, attach 
us the more to those few things concerning which there can be no 
doubt of their*being truly good. Of temporal things which belong to 
this class, the catalogue, it must be confessed, is small. Perhaps the 
chief worldly good we should wish to enjoy, is a sound mind in a sound 
body. Health mid peace,, a moderate fortune, and a few friends, sum 
up all the undoubted articles of temporal jfelicity. 'Wise was the man 
who addresseebthis prayer to God iMemovefarfrom me vanity and lies. 
Give me <neither poverty nor riches. Feed me with food convenient fir 
me. Lest I be full, and deity thee, and say. Who is the Lord ? or lest 
I be poor, and steal, and lake the name <f my God in vain• * He whose 
wishes, respecting the possessions of this world, are die most reason¬ 
able and bounded, is likely to lead the safest, and, for that reason, 
die most desirable" life. By aspiring too high, we frequently miss the 
happiness which, by a less ambitious aim, we might have gained. 
High happiness on earth, is rather a picture||rhich die imagination 
forms, then a reality which man is allowed‘ to possess.* 

• Pro*, xxi. 8 , 9. ' 
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But with regard to spiritual felicity, we arefaot confined to such 
humbly views. Clear and determinate objects are proposed'to our 
pursuit; and full scope is given to the niost ardent desire, 'the for¬ 
giveness of our sins, and the assistance of God’s hbly grace to guide 
our* life; the improvement of our minds in Icnowledge and wisdom, in 
piety and virtue; the protection and favour of thdgreat Fatlferj|f;all, 
of the blessed Redeemer of mankind, apd of $ie 'Spirit of sant 
tioi\ and comfort; these are objects, in the pursuit bf which, 
is no room for 1 hesitation anti distrust, nor any ground for thin 
tion in my Teiti, Who hnoweth what is good Jour rrfqfr? Had Provi¬ 
dence spread an equal obscurity overfhappiness of every kind, we 
might have had some reason to complain of the vanity of our con¬ 
dition. But we are not left to so hard a fate. The Son oi God hath de¬ 
scended from Heaven to be th ojtfght of the world . He hath removed 
that veil which covered true blis|Jrom the search of wanderj&£ m<fi& 
tills, and hath taught* them the %ay which leads to life. vPsrldly 
enjoyments are shown to life follow and deceitful, with an express 
intention to direct their affections towards those which are spiritual. 
The same discoveries which diminish the value of the one, serve to 
increase that of the other. Finally, 

VI, Let out ignorance of what is good or evil here below, lead Our 
thoughts and desires to a better worldf 1 have endeavoured to vin¬ 
dicate the wisdom of Providence, by showing the many useful pur¬ 
poses which this ignorance at present promotes. It serves to check 
presumption and rashness, and to enforce a diligent exertion of our 
rational powers, joined with a humble dcpendance on Divine aid. It 
moderates eagei; passions respecting worldly success. It inculcates 
resignation to the disposal,pf a Providence which is much wiser than 
man. It restrains us from employing unlawful means in order to 
compass our most favour^! designs. It tends, to attach us more closely 
to those things which arc unquestionably good. It is, therefore, such 
a degree of ignorance as suits the present circumstances of man, better 
than more complete information concerning good and evil. 

At the same time, the causes which render this obscurity necessary, 
too plainly indicate a broken and corruptecP state of Human nature. 
They show this lifejto be. a state of trial. The/ suggest the ideas of 
a land of pilgrimage, not of the house of rfeisfc Low-minded and base 
is he, who aspires 4 'to no higher portion; who cotddjb/satisfied to 
spend his whole existence, in cha^jhg those treacheV^s appearances 
of good, which so often mock his ptilrsuif. 'jfflhgt shadow can be more, 
vain, .than the life of the greatest part ofhianpr u ? ,0 fthat eager 
and bustling crowd which we behold on the ea™£ J10W'few discover the 
path of true happiness? How few can welffha wfost^ activity has not 
been misemployed, and whose course terminates nd'fin confessions of 
disappointments? Is this the state, are these thfe Kahitatidns, to which 
a rational spirit, with all its high hopes and great? capacities, is to be 
limited for ever?—L^us. bless that'God who hath set nobler pros¬ 
pects before us; who^oy thedeatb and resurrection of his Son Jesus 
Christ, hath begotten us to the lively hope of an inheritance incor¬ 
ruptible, iptdeJUed , and that fadeth not away, reserved in the heavens. 
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Let us show ourselves wo*$hy of such a hope, by setting our qfft ctions 
upon the Shfugfilfioot, not upon things on the earth. Let us walk %y 
faith> T* not Try^ight i and; amidst the obscurity of this fiiint and 
dubious twilight, Console ourselves with the expectation of a brighter 
day whfrfo M soon to open. This eaith is the land of shadows. But 
wedflhpPp p^ss intb the world of i entities; where the properobjects 
oflJIIian desire shall be displayed; wlieie the substance °f dwt bliss 
shsfLbe tbdnd. wftgp>c image only we now pui sue; wh«t%. no falla- 
cmJPhopes shall any longer alluic, no smiling appesnm^y^ht^i be¬ 
tray, no insidiou>jdgr shall ,ting; but wlieie truth inseparably 

united with pleasure, ami the nnsts which hang ov^y tl#9 nreliminarv 
state being dissipated, the- perfect knowledge of 
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appointed hopes, and exhausted spirits, to the pensive conclusion that 
all is vanity. * 

If uninterrupted intercourse with the world wear out the man of 
p 1 ea$ti$ef it no less oppresses the man of business and ambition. The 
strongest spirits must at length sink under it. The happiest temper 
must be KUireg by incessant returns of the opposition, the inconstancy, 
and treachcry*of nien. For he who lives always in the bustle of the 
world, lives in a perpetual warfare. Here an enemy encounters; 
therani rival supplants him. The ingratitude of a friend stings him 
this hour, and the pride of a superiour wounds him the next. In vain 
he flics for relief to trifling amusements. These may afford a tempo¬ 
rary opiate to care; but they communicate no strength to the^ mind. 
On the contrary, they leave it more soft and defenceless, when mo- 
' lestations and injuries renew their attack. 

Let him who wishes for an effectual cure to all the wounds which* 
the wofld can inflict, retire from intercourse with men to intercourse A 
with God. ' When he enters into his closet, and shuts the door, let 
him shut out, at the same tilic, all intrusion of worldly care; and 
among objects divine mid immortal. — Those fair prospects of 
orner and peace shall there, open to his view, which form the most 
perfect contrast to the confusion and misery of this earth. The ce¬ 
lestial inhabitants quarrel not; aiuong^thein there is neither ingrati¬ 
tude, nor envy, nor tumult. Men may harass one another; but in 
the kingdom of God, concord ami tranquillity reign for ever.— From 
such objects there beams upon the mind of the pious man, a pure aud 
enlivening light; there is diffused over his heart a holy calm. His 
agitated spirit re-assumes its firmness, and regains its peace. The 
world sinks in its importance; and the load of mortality and misery 
loses almost all its weight. The green pastures open, and the still mi¬ 
ters flow around him, beside which the Shepherd of Israel guides his 
flock. The disturbances find alarms, so formidable to those who are 
engaged in the tumults of the world, -eem to hint only like thunder 
rolling afar off; like the noise of distant waters, whose sound he hears, 
whose course he traces, but whose waves touch him not. — As reli¬ 
gious retirement is thus evidently conducive to our happiness in this 
life, so, 

In the second place, it is'absolutely necessary, in order to prepare 
ns for the life to come. He who lives always in piiblic, cannot live 
to his own soul. The world lieth in wickedness ,« tftd with good rea¬ 
son the Christian is exhorted, not to be conformed to it , but transformed 
by the renewing of his mind*. Our conversation and intercourse with 
the world is, in several respects, an education for vice. From our 
earliest youth, w r o tire accustomed to hear riches and honours extolled 
as the chief possessions of inan and proposed to us, as the principtil 
aim of our future pursuits/ We are trained up, to look with admir- . 
ation ou the flattering marks of distinction which they bestow. In 
quest of those fancied blessings, we see the multitu.de around us eager 
and fervent Principles of duty, we may, perhaps, hear sometjmes 
inculcated; but we seldopi behold them brought into competition 
with worldly profit. names and plausible colours, under 
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which deceit, sensuality, and revenge, ore presented to us in com¬ 
mon discourse, weaken, by degrees, our natural senfe of the distinc¬ 
tion between good and evil. We, often meet with crimes authorised 
by high examples, and rewarded with the caresses and emifePif the 
world* We .discover, perhaps, at last, that those whom we : are 
taught to reverence, and to regard as our patterns of.conduct,; act 
upon principles no purer than those of others.* Thus breathing 
habitually a contagious air, how certain is our ruin, unless we some- 
tinles retreat from this pestilential region^ and seek for proper collec¬ 
tives of the.disorders which arc contracted there ? Religious retire¬ 
ment both abates the disease, and furnishes the remedy. It lessens 
the corrupting influence of the world ; and it gives opportunity for 
better principles to exert their power. He who is accustomed to turn 
aside, and commune with himself will, sometimes at least, hear the 
tjliths which the multitude do not tell him. A more sound instructor 
will lift his voice, and* awaken within the heart those latent" sug¬ 
gestions, which the world had overpowered and suppressed. ' 

The acts of prayer and devotion, thd%iercises of faith ami repent¬ 
ance, nil the great and peculiar duties of the religion of Christ, necesj&& 
sarily suppose retirement from the world. This was one chief end of 
their institution, that they might be the means of occasionally seques¬ 
tering us from that great scene*of vice and folly, the continued pre¬ 
sence of which is so hurtful. Solitude is the hallowed ground which 
Religion hath, in every age, chosen for her own. There/ her inspir¬ 
ation is felt, and her secret mysteries elevate the soul. There, falls 
the tear of contrition; there, rises towards Heaven, the sigh of the 
heart; there, melts the soul with all the tenderness of devotion, and 
pours itself fortli'before him who made, and' him who redeemed it. 
IIow can any one who is unacquainted with such employments of 
mind, be lit lor Heaven? Jf Heaven be the habitation of pure affec¬ 
tions, and of intellectual joy, can such a state be relished by him who 
is always immersed among sensible objects, and has never acquired 
any taste for the pleasures of the understanding, and the heart ? yf. 

Tile great and the worthy, the pious and the virtuous, have ever 
been addicted to serious retirement. It, is the characteristic of little 
and frivolous minds, to be wholly occupied with the vulgar objects of 
life. These All up their desires, and supply all the entertainment 
which their coarse apprehensions can relish. But a more refined and 
enlarged mind leav<#the world behind it, feels a call fo| higher plea¬ 
sures, and seeks them in retreat - The man of public spirit has re¬ 
course to it, in order to form plans for general good; the* man of 
genius, in order to dwell on his favourite themes; the philosopher, 
to pursue his discoveries; the saint, to improve himself in grace. 
Isaac went out to meditate in the fields, . qt the evening tide. David, 
amidst all the splendour of royalty, often bears witness both to the 
pleasure which he received, and to the benefit which he reaped from 
devout meditation. I communed with my own heart, and my spirit > 
made diligent search. Jt thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto 
God's testimonies. In the multitude of thought^ within me, his comforts 
delight my soul. Our blessed Saviour himse|j||pough, of all who ever 
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lived on earth, he needed least the assistance of religious retreat, yet, 
by his frpquent practice, has done it signal honour. Often were the 
garden^ $hc mountain, and the silence of die night, sought by him, 
lor intercourse with Heaven. When he had sent the multitude away , 
he went up into a mountain , apart , to pray. . 

The advantages°of religious retirement will still more clearly ap¬ 
pear, by considering, as was proposed, in the next place, some of 
those great objects which should there employ our thoughts. I,shall 
mention only three, which are of the most plain and acknowledged 
importance; God, the world, and our own character. • 

I. When you retire from the world, commune with your hearts con¬ 
cerning God. Impressions of Deity, besides their being the prin¬ 
ciple ot what is strictly termed religion, are the great support of all 
moral sentiment, anil virtuous conduct, among men. But with what 
difficulty are they preserved in any due degree of force, amidst the 
affairs and avocations of the world ? While the crowd of surrounding 
objects is ever rushing on th&imagination, and occupying the senses 
and the heart, what is not omy absent from view, but, by its nature, 
invisible, is apt to vanish like a shadow. Hence, it is given as the 
character of wicked men in Scripture, that they are without God in 
the world. They deny not, perhaps, that he does exist; but it is the 
same to them as though he did not: l<br, having lost him from their 
view, his existence has no effect on their conduct. 14 at any time, 
the idea of God rise in their mind, it rises like a terrifying phantom, 
which they hasten to expel, and which they gladly limey to be un¬ 
real, because they see it make so little impression on others around 
them. 

l % 

Let him who retires to serious meditation, begin with impressing 
deeply on his mind this ipiportunt truth, that there is undoubtedly a 
Supreme Governour, who presides over the universe. But let him 
not imagine, that to commune with his heart concerning God, is to 
search into the mysteries of the Divine nature, or to attempt a dis¬ 
covery of the whole plan of Providence. Long enough he may l>e- 
wdlder himself in this maze, without making any proficiency in the 
practical knowledge of God. Shall he who knows so little of his own 
nature, or of the nature of the object with which lie. is surrounded, 
expect to comprehend the Being who made him ? To commune with 
ourselves, to any useful purpose, on this subject* is to bring home to 
our souls the internal authoritative sense of God, as of a Sovereign 
and. a Father. It is not to speculate about what is mysterious in his 
essence, but to contemplate what is displayed of his perfections. It 
is tef realize the presence of the Supreme Being, so as to produce the 
most profound veneration; and to awaken the earnest desire of as 
near an approach as our nature will permit, to that great Fountain 
of happiness and life. 

After this manner was that holy man affected, who uttered this 
ardent wish, O that I knew where J might find him , that I might come 
even to his seat !* — If, with such a frame of mind, you seek after God, 
be assured that he is not far from you; and that, though you arc not 

* * Job, xxiii. 3, 
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permitted as yet to come to his seat , you may, at least^ reach the foot* 
stool of his throne, and touch the robe that covers him. In tjje midst 
of your solitary inusings, lift up your eyes, and behold all ngfig ie foil 
of God. Loek up to the firmament, and admire his glory?$fPLook 
round on the earth, and observe his presence every-where displayed. 
If the gay landscape, or the fruitful field, present yiemselves to your 
eye, behold him smiling upon his works. If the mountain raise its 
lofty- head, or the expanse of waters roll its tide before you, contem¬ 
plate, in those great and solemn objects, his power and majesty. 
Nature, in all its diversities, is a varied manifestation of the Deity. 
If you were to take the wings of the morning , and dwell in the utter¬ 
most parts of the sea, even there you would find him. For in him 
you live and move. He fills and animates all space. In the barren 
wilderness, as in the peopled region, you can trace his footsteps j 
and in the deepest solitude, you may hear a voice which testifies of 
him. 

Him, indeed, you are never to confound w ! ih the workmanship of 
his hands. Nature, in its most awful ot most pleasing scenes, exhi¬ 
bits no more than different forms of inanimate matter. But on these* 
dead forms is impressed the glory of a living spirit. The beauty, 
or the greatness, which appear^ in them, flows from the Fountain of 
all greatness and beauty; in him it centers; of his perfection it reflects 
an image; and towards him should lead your view. — In conversing 
with a follow-creature on earth, it is not with his body we converse, 
though it is his body only which wo sec. From his words and actions 
we conceive his mind; with his mind, though invisible, we hold cor¬ 
respondence, and direct towards this Spiritual Essence our affection 
and regard. In like manner, though here we behold no more of God 
than what his works display, yet, in those displays, we are capable of 
perceiving the universal Spirit, and of holding correspondence with 
this unseen Being, in veneration, gratitude, and love. 

It is thus that a pious man, in his retired meditations, viewing na¬ 
tural objects with a spiritual eye, communes with his heart concerning 
God. He walks among the various scenes of nature, as within the 
precincts of a great temple, in the habitual exercise of devotion. To 
those discoveries of the Supreme Being in his works, let him apply 
the comment of his word. From tlic world of Nature, let him follow 
God into the worldirf Grace. When conducted from the outer courts 
info this inmost sanctuary of the temple, he shall feel himself brought 
still more nigh to the Sacred Presence. In the great plan gf Divine 
Wisdom, for extirpating the evils produced by sin, he shall receive 
the interpretation of many of the hidden mysteries of .Nature. 1 He 
shall discover in Christ, the Deity made, in some degree, visible to 
sense. In the beneficent works which he performed, and the gracious 
undertaking which he accomplised, he shall behold the brightness of 
the Fpthei’s glory , and shall discern it to be full of'grace and truth. 
— From the sacred retreat wherein his thoughts have been thus em¬ 
ployed’, he returns to the world like a supenour being. He carries 
into active life those pure anti elevating sentiments to which the 
giddy crowd ar«' strangers. A certain odour of sanctity remains upon 
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his mind, which', for a while at least, will repel the contagion of 
the worjd. 

II.* Commune with your heart# in the season of retirement, con¬ 
cerning the'world. The world is the great driver, whose fallacious 
arts it nighly imports us to detect. But, in the midst of its pleasures 
and pursuits, the* detection is impossible. We tread, as within an 
enchanted circle, where nothing appears as it truly is. It is only in 
retreat that the charm can be broken. Did men employ that retreat, 
not in carrying on the delusion which the world has begun, not in 
forming plans of imaginary bliss, but io^bbjccting the happiness which 
the world affords to a strict discussion, *the spell would dissolve; and 
in the room of the unreal prospects which had long amused them, 
the nakedness of the world would appear. 

Prepare yourselves, then, to encounter the light of truth. Resolve 
rather to bear the disappointment of some flattering hopes, than to 
wander for ever in the paradise of fools. While others meditate in 
Secret on the means of attaining worldly success, let it be your em¬ 
ployment to scrutinize that Access itself. Calculate fairly to what it 
amounts; and whether you are not losers, on the whole, by your ap¬ 
parent gain. Look back for this purpose on your past life. Trace 4 
it from your earliest youth; and put the question to yourselves, What 
have been its happiest periods ? Were they those of quiet and inno¬ 
cence, or those of ambition and intrigue ? Has your real enjoyment 
uniformly kept pace with what the world calls prosperity ? As you 
arc advanced in wealth or station, did you proporlionably advance in 
happiness ? Has success, almost in any one instance, fulfilled your ex¬ 
pectation ? Where you reckoned upon most enjoyment, have you not 
often found least ? Wherever guilt entered into your pleasures, did 
not its sting long remain, after the gratification was past?—Such 
questions as those, candidly answered, woul^j, in a great measure, un¬ 
mask the w orld. They would expose the vanity of its pretensions; 
and Convince you, that there arc other springs than those which the 
SjTOrtd affords, to which you must apply for happiness. 

While you commune with your heart concerning w r hat die world 
now is, consider also what it will one day appear to be. Anticipate 
the awful moment of your bidding it an eternal farewel. Think, what 
reflections shall most probably arise when you are quitting the field, 
and looking back on the scene of action. In what light will your 
closing eyes contemplate those vanities which ndW shine so bright, 
and those interests which now swell into such high importance ? What 
part wilt you then wish to have acted ? What shall then appear mo¬ 
mentous, what trifling, in human conduct?—Let the sober sentiments 
which such anticipations suggest, temper now your misplaced ardour. 
Let the lust conclusions which you shall form, enter into die present 
estimate which you make of the world, and of life. 

Moreover, in communing with yourselves coriccrjfling! die world, 
contemplate it as subject to the Divine dominion. Tfre greater* part 
of men behold nodiing more than the rotation of bunion affairs.. They 
see a great crowd ever in motion; the fortunes of men alternately 
rising and falling; virtue often distressed, and prosperity appearing 
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to be the purchase of worldly wisdom. But tills is only the outside 
of things. Behind the curtain there is a far greater scene, which is 
beheld by nong but the retired religious spectator. Lift up \hat cur¬ 
tain, when you are afee with Got}. View the world wirfl trap^ye of 
a Christian; 'and you shall see, that while man’s heartdeoiseth ms way 9 
it is the Lord who directeth his steps. that.however 

men appear to move and act ufter>their owq pleasufe* they are, never¬ 
theless, retainetl in secret bonds by the Almighty, and all their oper¬ 
ations rendered subservient to the ends of his moral government. You 
shall behold him obliging thgggrath of man to praise kimj punishing 
the sinner by means of his owp*miquities; from the trials of the right¬ 
eous, bringing forth then- reward; mid to astute of seeming,universal 
confusion, preparing the wisest and most equitable issue. While the 
fashion of this world is passing fast away, you shall discern the glory 
of another rising to succeed it. You shall behold ail human events, 
our griefs and our joys, our love and our hatred, our character and 
our memory, absorbed in the ocean of eternity; and no trace ofou* 
present existence left, except its beinjgdor ever well with the right- 
eons, and ill with the wicked. — Such a view of the world, fre¬ 
quently presented to our minds, could not fail to enforce tl^se 
solemn conclusions; There is no wisdom nor counsel against the Lord. 
Fear God , and keep his commandments for this is the whole of man. 
What is a man proftedj if he shall gain the whole world , and lose his 
atom said ? * 

III. Commune with your heart concerning yourselves, and your 
real character. To acquire a thorough know ledge of ourselves, is mi 
attainment no less difficult than important. For men are generally 
unwilling to see their own imperfections; and when they are willing 
to inquire into them, their self-love imposes on their judgment Their 
intercourse with one another assists the delusion to which, of them¬ 
selves, they arc prone. For the ordinary commerce of the worlda 
commerce of flattery and falsehood; where reciprocally they deceive 
and are deceived, where every one appears under an assumed form,,., 
professes esteem which he does not feel, and bestows praise in order ” 
to receive it. It is only in retreat where those false semblances dis¬ 
appear, and those flattering voices are silent, that a man„&an learn to 
think soberly of himself and as he ought to think. 

It has been said, that there are three characters which every man 
sustains; and these ^|ten extremely different from one another: One, 
which he possesses in his own opinion; another, which he carries in 
the estimation of the world; and a third, which he bears in the judg¬ 
ment of God. It is only the last which ascei tains what he really is.-— 
Whether the character which the world forms of you be above or be¬ 
low the truth, it imports you not much to know. But it is of eternal 
consequence, that the character which you possess in your own eyes, 
be formed upon that^which you bear in the sight of God. In order 
to try it by ifds great standard, you must lay aside, as much as pos¬ 
sible, till partiality Jo yourselves; and, in the season of retirement, 
explore* your heart with such accurate scrutiny, as may bring your 
hidd en’defects to light. 
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Inquire, for this purpose, whether you be not conscious, that the 
feir opinion which the world entertains of you, is founded on their 
partial knowledge both of your abilities and your virtues ? Would 
you be willipg that all your actions should be publicly canvassed ? 
Could you bear to have your thoughts laid open ? v < 4 re th ere n ° parts 
of your life which you would be uneasy if an eneixi^Could discover ? 
In what light, then, must these appear to God ? ;7 When you have kept 
free of vice, has your innocence proceeded from purity of principle, 
or from worldly motives ? Rise there no envy or malignity within you 
when you compare your own condition with that of others? Have 
you been as solicitous to regulate your heart, as to preserve your 
manners from reproach?" Professing yourselves to be Christians, has 
the Spirit of Christ appeared ,in your conduct ? Declaring that you 
hope for immortality, has that hope surmounted undue attachments 
to the present life ? 

Such investigation as this, seriously pursued, might produce to 
every man many discoveries of himself; discoveries not pleasing per¬ 
haps to vanity, but salutary«*nd useful. For he can be only a flat- 
.terer, but no true friend to himself, who aims not at knowing his own 
defects as well as virtues. By imposing on the world, he may carry 
oirtome plan of fancied profit; but by imposing on his heart, what 
can he propose to gain ? lie feedetli ,on ashes: A deceived heart hath 
turned him aside , that he cannot deliver his said, nor say , Is there not 
a lie in my right hand?* 

Thus I have set before you some of those great objects which ought 
to employ your meditation in religious retirement. I have endea¬ 
voured to introduce you into a proper intercourse with your heart, con¬ 
cerning God, the world* and your own character. Let this inter¬ 
course terminate in fixing the principles of your future conduct. Let 
it serve to introduce consistency into your life. Nothing can be more 
wavering and disjointed, than the behaviour of those who are wholly 
men of the world, .and have never been inured to commune with 
themselves. Dissipation is a more frequent cause of their ruin, than 
determined impiety. It is not so much because they have adopted 
bad principles, as because they have never attended to principles of 
any kind, tfy§t their lives arc so full of incoherence and disorder. — 
You hover on the borders of sin and duty. One day, you read the 
Scriptures, you near religious discourses, and form good resolutions. 
Next day, you plunge into the world, and forget the serious impres¬ 
sion,# if it had never been made. The impression is again renewed, 
and again effaced; and in this circle your life revolves. Is such con¬ 
duct worthy of creatures endowed with intelligent powers ? Shall 
the cldse of life overtake you, before you have determined how to 
live? Shall the day never come, that is to find you steady in your 
views, decided in your plartsi and engaged in a course of action which 
your mind approves ?—If you wish that day ^jVer to arrive, retire¬ 
ment and meditation must first bring you home t6 yourselves, from 
the dissipation iq^hich you are now scattered; most teach 'you to 
fix such aims, ana to lay down such rules of conduct, as are -suitable 

• Isaiah, xliv. 20. 
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to rational and immortal beings* Then will your character become, 
uniform and respectable. Then you may hope that your life will 
proceed in such a train as shall prepare you, when it is finished, for 
ioining the society of more 'exalted spirits. • - -■ , 


SERMON X. 

ON DEVOTION. 
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Acts, x. 2. 

Cornelius - A devout man — 

That religion is essential to the welfare of man, can be proved by 
the most convincing arguments. But these, how demonstrative soever, 
are insufficient to support its authority over human conduct. For 
arguments may convince the understanding, when they cannot con¬ 
quer the passions. Irresistible they seem in the calm hours of retreat; 
but in the season of action, they ollcn vanish into smoke. Therq ; &re 
other and more powerful springs, which influence the great move¬ 
ments of the human frame. In order to operate with success on the 
active powers, the heart must be gained. Sentiment and affection 
must be brought to the aid of reason. It is not enough that men be¬ 
lieve religion to be a wise and rational rule of conduct, unless they 
relish it as agreeable, and find it to carry its own reward. Happy is 
the man, who, in the conflict of desire between God and the World, 
can oppose, not only argument to argument, *but pleasure to pleasure; 
who, to the external allurements of sense, can oppose the internal joys 
of devotion; and to the uncertain promises of a flattering world, the 
certain experience of that peace of God which passe/h understanding, 
keeping his mind and heart ..— Such is the tempter and spirit of a de¬ 
vout man. Such was the character of Cornelius, that good Centurion, 
whose players and alms are said to have come up in memorial before 
God. Cn this character I intend, through Divine assistance, to dis¬ 
course t and shall endeavour, I. To explain the nature^! devotion; 
II. To justify, and recommend it; and, III, To rectify some mis¬ 
takes concerning it. 

I. Devotion is the lively exercise of those affections wjijeh we 
owe' to the Supreme Being. It comprehends several emotions* of the 
heart, which all terminate on the same great object. The chief of 
them are, veneration, gratitude, desire, and resignation. .> 

It implies, first, profound veneration of God. By veneratibn, I 
understand an affection compounded of fiSre and love, the affection 
which, of all others, it best becomes creatures to bear towards their 
infinitely perfect Creator. A We is the first sentiment that rises in 
the soul at the view of his greatness. But, in the heart of a devout 
man, it is a solemn and elevating, not a dejcctidgj|l emotion; for he 
glows, father than trembles, in the Divine presence. It is not the 
superstitious dread of unknown power, but the homage yielded by 
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the heart to him who is, at once, the greatest and the best of Beings. 
Omnipotence, viewed .alone, would-be a formidable object. But, 
considered in conjunction with tluj momt perfections of the Divine 
nature, it serves to heighten devotion. Goodness affects the heart 
with double energy, when residiigin one so esnlted. The goodness 
which we adore hi him, is ,nc|;;3iltd*1that much is common among 
men, a weak, mutable, undiscerhing fondness, ill qualified to fie the 
ground of assured trust. It is die goodness of a perfect Governour, 
acting upon a regular extensive,pjan; a steady principle, of beftevo- 
lencc, conducted by wisdoraj'-ttfeich, subject to no variableness or 
shadow of fuming, tree ironf STl partiality and caprice, incapable of 
being either soothed* by flattery or ruffled bv resentment, resembles, 
in its calm and «qual*lustre, the eternal serenity of the highest hea¬ 
vens. Thy mere*/, O Lord l is in the heavens, and thy faithfulness 
reacheth unto the clouds. Thy righteousness is like the great mountains, 
at id thy judgments are a great depth. 

Such are the conceptions of the great God, which fill with vener¬ 
ation the heart of a devout man. His veneration is not confined to 
acts of immediate worship. It is the habitual temper of his soul. 
Nqj^ouly when engaged in prayer or praise, but in the silence of re¬ 
tirement, and even amidst the occupations of the world, the Divine 
Being dwells upon his thoughts. No place, and no object, appears 
to him void of God. On the works of Nature he views the impres¬ 
sion of his*hand; and,hi the actions pfomen, he traces the operation 
of his Providence. Whatever he bfeh<fldi»H>ri earth, that is beautiful 
or feir, that is great, or good, he refers to God, as to the supreme 
origin of all the excellence which is scattered throughout his works. 
Prom those effects he fises to the first cause. Fiom those streams 
he ascends to the fountain whence they flow. By those rays he is 
led to that eternal source of light in which they centre. 

Devotion implies, secondly, sincere gratitude to God, for all. his 
benefits. This is a warmer emotion than simple veneration. -Vener¬ 
ation looks up to the Deity, as he is in himself: Gratitude regards 
what he is towards us. When a devout man surveys this,vast uni¬ 
verse, where beauty and goodness are every-where predominant; 
w hen he rejects on those numberlessmultitudes of creatures who, in 
their different stations, enjoy thej?lessijtygs of existence; and when, at 
die same time, he looks up to an Universal Father, who hath thus 
filled creation with life and happiness, his heurt glows within him. 
He adores that disinterested goodness which prompted the Almighty 
to raise up so many orders of intelligent beings, not that he might 
receive, but that he might give and import \ that he might pour forth 
himself, and communicate tO the spiritif which he formed, some emao- 
natipns of; his felicity. , 

The goodness of this Suprem^fB^i^flictor he gratefully contem¬ 
plate^ as displayed in his own.sf^fe^. He review^the events of his 
life; and, in every comfort w|^i ^s, 4 sweetenea it, he discerns the 
Divine hand. Does he remember with affection; the parents under 
whose care he grew up, and'the companions with whom he passed 
his youthful life? Is he now happy, in his family rising around him; 
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in the spouse who loves him* or in the children who give* him com¬ 
fort and joy? Into every tender remembrance of the past, ami every 
pleasing enjoyment of the present, devotion enters; for in-ail those 
beloved objects, it recognises God. The communication of love from 
heart to heah, is an effusion of his,-goodness. From his inspiration 
descends all the friendship whiqhfeyer glowed on earth ; and there¬ 
fore,'to. him it justly returns in gratitude, and tcrfninatcs on him. 

But this life, with all its interests^ is but a small part of human ex¬ 
istence. A devout man looks forward to immortality, and discovers 
still higher subjects of gratitude. Heviews himself as a guilty crea¬ 
ture, whom Jbivine benignity has received into grace; whose forfeited 
hopes it has restored; and to whom it has opened the most glorious 
prospects of future felicity. Such generosity shown to the fallen and 
miserable, is yet more affecting to the heart, than favours conferred 
on the innocent. He contemplates, with astonishment, the labours 
of the Son of God, in accomplishing redemption for men; and his 
soul overflows with thankfulness to him, who loved us , and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood. — What shall I render to the Lord for 
all his benefits ? Bless the Lord , O my sold! and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name; who forgivelh all thine iniquities , and hcaletfi all 
thy diseases; who redeemetk thy life from destruction , and crownclhthe^ 
with loving kindness , and with tender mercies. 

Devotion implies, thirdly, the desire of the soul after the favour 
of the Supreme Being, as its chief good, andfinal rest. To inferiour 
enjoyments, the devout mi an allots inferiour and secondary attach¬ 
ment He disclaims not every earthly affection. He prelends pot to 
renounce all pleasure in the comforts of his present state. Such an 
unnatural renunciation humanity forbids, aM religion cannot require. 
But from these he expects not his supreme bliss. lie discerns the vanify 
which belongs to them all; and, beyond the circle of mutable objects 
which surround him, he aspires after some principles of more perfect 
felicity, which shall not be subject to change or decay. But where 
is this complete and permanent good to be found ? Ambition pur¬ 
sues it iq courts and palaces; ami returns from the pursuit, loaded 
with sorrows. Pleasure seeks- it among sensual joys: and retires 
with the confession of disappointment. The deep saithfi- it is not in 
me; and the sea saith , it is not with me. It cannot be gotten Jot' gold; 
neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. Its place is not in 
the land of' the living. True happiness dwells with God; and from 
the light of his countenance , it beams upon the devout man. His voice 
is. Whom have I in Hearten but thee ? and. there is none upon earth that 
I desire beside thee. After exploring heaven and earth for happiness, 
they seem to him a mighty void, a wilderness of shadows, where all 
would be empty and unsubstantial without God. But j in his favour 
and love, he finds what suppliesetery defect of temporal objects; and 
assures tranquillity to his heart} amidst all the changes of his exist¬ 
ence., Thou shalt guide me yfitk tlfy, counsel : and thou shaft receive me 
to thy glory. My flesh and my heart' faileth ; but God is the strength 
of my heart , and my portion for ever. 

From these sentiments and affections. Devotion advances, fourthly. 
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to an entire resignation of the soul to God. It is the consummation 
of trust and hope. It banishes anxious cares and murmuring thoughts. 
It reconciles us to every appointment of Divine Providence; and re¬ 
solves every wish into the desire of pleasing him whom our hearts 
adore. Its genuine breathings are to this effect: “ Conduct me, O 
“ God! in what path soever* seemeth good to thee. In. nothing shall 
“ I ever arraign thy sacred will. Dost thou reqiiire'inie to part with 
“ any worldly advantages, for tjie sake of virtue and a good con- 
“ science ? I give them up. Dost thou command me to relinquish my 
“ friends, or my country ? At thy call I cheerfully leave them. Dost 
“ thou summon me away from this world ? Lo f I am ready to depart. 
“ Thou hast made, thou hast redeemed me, and I mn thine. My- 
“ self, and all that belongs to me*, I surrender to thy disposal. Let 
“ the men of the world have their 'portion in this life. Be ijt mine, to 
“behold thy face in righteousness; and when I awake, to be satisfied 
“ with thy likeness .” A 

This, surely, is one of the noblest acts of which the human mind 
is capable, when thus, if we may be allowed the expression, it unites 
itself with God. Nor can any devotion be genuine, which inspires 
not sentiments of this nature. For devotion is not to be considered 
as a transient glow of affection, occasioned by some casual impres¬ 
sions of Divine godduess, which are suffered to remain unconnected 
with the conduct of life. It is a powerful principle, which penetrates 
the soul; which purifies the affections from debasing attachments; 
and, by a fixed and steady regard to God, subdues every siuful pas¬ 
sion, and forms the inclinations to piety and virtue. 

Such in general are the dispositions that constitute devotion. It 
is the union of veneratiori, gratitude, desire, and resignation. It ex¬ 
presses, not so much the performance of any particular duty, as the 
spirit which must animate all i*eligious duties. It stands opposed, not 
merely to downright vice; but to a heart which is add, and insensible 
to sacred things ; which, from compulsion, perhaps, and a sense of 
interest, preserves some regard to the Divine commands, but obeys 
them without ardour, love, or joy. I proceed, 

II. To recommend this devout spirit to your imitation. I begin 
with observing, That it is of the utmost consequence to guard against 
extremes of every kind in religion. W# must beware, lest, by seek- 
ing to avoid one rock, wc split upoi. another. It has been long the 
subject of remark, that superstition and enthusiasm are two capital 
sources of delusion; superstition, on the one hand, attaching men 
with immoderate zeal to the ritual and external part of religion; and 
enthusiasm, on the other, directing their, whole attention to internal 
emotions, and mystical communications with tlie spiritual world; while 
neither the one nor the other, haj paid sufficient regard to the great 
moral-duties of the Christian life. ■' But, running with intemperate 
eagerness from these two great abuses of religion, men have neglected 
to observe, that there are extremes opposite to each of them, into 
which they are in hazard of precipitating themselves. . Thus the hor- 
rour of superstition has sometimes reached so far as to produce con¬ 
tempt for all external institutions j as if it were possible for religion to 
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subsist inthe world, without forms of worship, or public adtftowledg- 
mcnt of God. It' has also happened' that some, who, m the main, are 
Well affected to the cause of goodness, observing that persons of a 
devout turn have at times been carried, by warm affections, into un¬ 
justifiable excesses, have' thence hastily concluded that all devotion 
was a-kin to^nthusiasm;>v'and. separating religion totally from the 
heart an<|. affecffons, have reduced it to a'frigid Observance of what 
they call the rules of 'Virtue. This, is the extreme which I purpose 
at pfesent. to combat,* by showingjyou, first. That true devotion is ra- 
tiorial, and well founded; next, That it is of the highest importance 
to every other part of religion and virtue; and, lastly. That it is most 
conducive to our happiness. 

In the first place, True devotion is rational, and well founded. It 
takes its rise from affections, which are essential to the human frame. 
We are formed by Nature to admire what is great, and to love what 
is amiable. Even inanimate objects have power to Excite those emo¬ 
tions. The magnificent prospects of the natural world fill the mind 
with reverential awe. Its beautiful scenes create delight. When we 
survey the actions and behaviour of our fellow-creatures, the affec¬ 
tions glow .with greater ardour; and, if to be unmoved, in the former 
case, argues a defect of sensibility in our powers, it discovers, in the 
latter, an odious hardness and *dcpravity in the heart. The tender¬ 
ness of an affectionate parent, the generosity of a forgiving enemy, 
the public spirit of a patriot or a hero, often fill the eyes, with tears, 
and swell the breast, with emotions too big for utterance. The object 
of those affections is frequently raised above us, in condition and 
rank. Let us suppose him raised also above us, in nature. Let us 
imagine, that an angel, or any being of suptriour order, had conde¬ 
scended to be our friend, our guide, and patron; no person, sure* 
would hold the exultation of his benefactor’s character to be an argu¬ 
ment why he should love and revere him less. — Strange! that the 
attachment and veneration, the warmth and overflowing of heart, 
which excellence and goodness on every other occasion command, 
should begin to be accounted irrational, as soon as the Supreme 
Being becomes their object. For what reason must human sensibility 
be extinct towards him alone? Are all benefits entitled to gratitude, 
except the highest and the best? Shall goodness cease to be amiable, 
only because it is perfect? 

It will, perhaps, be said, that an unknown and invisible being is 
not qualified to raise affection in the human heart. Wrapt up in the 
mysterious obscurity of his nature, he escapes our search, and affords 
no determinate object to our love or desire. We go forward, but he 
is not there: and backward, but we cannot perceive him: On the left 
hand, where he wor/cetfy, but wefannot pehold him: He hideth himself 
on the right hand, that we cannot see him.* —Notwithstanding this 
obscurity, is there any being in the universe more real and certain, 
than ^the Creator of the world, mid the Supporter of all existence ? 
Is he, in whom we live and move, too distant from us to excite devo¬ 
tion ? * His form and essence, indeed, we cannot see; but to be tm- 


* Job, niii. 8, 9. 
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seen, and imperfectly known, in many other instances, precludes 
neither gratitude nor love. It is not the sight, so much as the strong 
conception, or deep impression, of an object, which affects the pas¬ 
sions. We glow with admiration of personages, who have lived in a dis¬ 
tant age. Whole nations have been transported with zeal and affection, 
for the generous beta, or public deliverer, whom they knew only by 
fame. Nay, properly speaking, the direct object of our love is, in every 
case, invisible. For that on which affection is placed, is the mind, 
the soul, the internal character of our fellow-creatures; which, surely, 
is no less concealed, than the Divine Nature itself is, frpm the view 
of sense. From actions, we earn only infer the dispositions of men; 
from what we see of their behaviour, we collect what is invisible; but 
the conjecture which we form is, at best, imperfect; and when their 
actions excite our love, much of their heart remains still unknown. 
I ask, then, in what respect God is less qualified than any other being 
to be an object of affection? Convinced that, he exists; beholding his 
goodness spread abroad in his works, exerted in the government of 
the world, displayed in some measure to sense, in the actions of his 
son Jesus Christ! are we not furnished with every essential requisite 
which the heart demands, in order to indulge the most warm, and at 
the same time the most rational emotions ? 

If these considerations justify the l-easonableness of devotion, as 
expressed in veneration, love, and gratitude, the same train of thought 
will equally 1 justify it, when appearing in the forms of desire, delight, 
or resignation. The latter are, indeed, the consequence of the for¬ 
mer. For we cannot but desire some communication with what we 
love; and will naturally resign ourselves to one, on whom we have 
placed the full confidence of affection. The aspirations of a devout 
man after the favour of God, are the effects of that earnest wish for 
happiness which glows in every breast. All men have somewhat 
that maybe called the object of their devotion; reputation, pleasure, 
learning, riches, or whatever apparent good has strongly attached 
their heart. This becomes the centre of attraction, which draws them 
towards it; which quickens and regulates all their motions. While 
the men of the world arc thus influenced by the objects which they 
severally worship, shall he only who directs all his devotion towards 
the Supreme Being be excluded from a place in the system of ra¬ 
tional conduct ? or be censured for ..aving passions, whose sensibility 
corresponds to the great cause which moves them? — Having vindi¬ 
cated the reasonableness of devotion, I come, 

In the second place, to show its importance, ai d the high place 
which it possesses in the system of religion, I address myself now 
to those, who, though they reject not devotion as irrational, yet consi¬ 
der it as an unnecessary refinement; an attainment which may be safe¬ 
ly left -,j to recluse and sequestered persons, who aim at uncommon 
sanctify. The solid and material duties of a good life, they hold to 
be in a great measure independent of devout affection; and, think 
them sufficiently supported, by their necessary connexion with our 
interest, both in this and in a future world. They insist much upon 
religion being a calm, a sober, and rational principle of conduct. — 
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I admit that it is very laudable to have a rational religion. But I 
must admonish you, that it is both reproachful and criminal, to have 
an insensible heart. If we reduce religion into so cool a state, as not 
to admit love, affection, and desire, we shall leave it in*possession of 
small influence over human life. Look abroad into the world, and 
observe how few act upon deliberate and rational 'views of their true 
interest. The bulk of mankind are impelled by their feelings. They 
are attracted by appearances of good. Taste and inclination rule 
their conduct. To direct their inclination and taste towards the 
highest objects; to form a relish within them, for virtuous and spirit¬ 
ual enjoyment; to introduce religion into die heart, is the province 
of devotion; and hence arises its importance to the interests of 
goodness. 

Agreeably to this doctrine, the great Author of our religion, who 
well knew what was in man, laid the foundation of his whole system in 
the regeneration of the heart. The change which was to be accom¬ 
plished on his followers, he did not purpose to effect, merely by re¬ 
gulating their external conduct; but by forming widiin them a new 
nature; by taking away the heart of stone , and givitig them a heart of 
flesh : that is, a heart relenting and tender, yielding to the Divine . 
impulse, and readily susceptible of devout impressions. Thou shaU 
lave the Lord thy God with all thy hearty and mind , and soul , and 
sfretigfh: This is the first and great commandment. My son , give me 
thy heart , is die call of God to each of us: And, indeed,"if the heart 
be with-held, it is not easy to conceive what other offering we can 
present, that will be acceptable to him. 

Of what nature must that man’s religion be, who professes to wor¬ 
ship God, and to believe in Christ; and yet raises his thoughts to¬ 
wards God, and his Saviour, without any warmth of gratitude or love? 

I speak not of those occasional decays of pious affection, to which the 
best are subject, but of a total insensibility to this part of religion. 
Surely, let the outward behaviour be ever so irreproachable, there 
must l)e some essential defect in a heart which remains always un¬ 
moved at die view of infinite goodness. The affections cannot, in 
this case, be deemed to flow in their natural channel. Some con¬ 
cealed malignity must have tainted the inward frame. This is not 
the man whom you would choose for your bosom-friend; or whose 
heart you could expect to answer, with reciprocal warmth, to yours. 
His virtue, if it deserve that name, is not of the most amiable sort; 
and may, with reason, receive the appellation (ofien injudiciously be¬ 
stowed) of cold and dry morality. Such a person must, as yet, be 
far from the kingdom of Heaven. 

As devotion is thus essential to religion in its principle, so it enters 
into the proper discharge of all its duties. It diffuses an auspicious 
influence over the whole of virtue. The prevailing temper of the 
mind is formed by its most frequent employments. Intercourse with 
Supreme perfection cannot, therefore, but ennoble and improve it. 
The pure love of God naturally connects itself with the love of man. 
Heuce, devotion has been often found a powerful instrument in humanr 
izing the manners of men, and taming their unruly passions. It smooths 
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what is rough, and softens what is fierce, in our nature. It is the 
great purifier of the affections. It inspires contempt of the low gra¬ 
tifications belonging to animal life. - It promotes a humble and cheer¬ 
ful contentment with our lot; and subdues that eager desire of riches 
and of power, which has filled this unhappy world with crimes and 
misery. Finally, \jt bestows that enlargement of heart in the ser¬ 
vice of God, which is the great principle, both of perseverance, and 
of progress in virtue. He who, unacquainted with devout affections, 
sets himself to keep the Divine commandments, will advance in obe¬ 
dience with a slow and languid pace; like one who, carrying a heavy 
burden, toils to mount the hill. But he whose heart devotion lias 
warmed, will proceed on his way, cheerful and rejoicing. The one 
performs his duty, only because it is commanded; the other, because 
he loves it. The one is inclined to do no more than necessity re¬ 
quires ; the other seeks to excel. The one looks for his reward in 
somewhat besides religion; the other finds it in religion itself: It is 
his meat and drink to do the will of that heavenly Father , whom he 
loves and adores. Which of these two is likely to make the greatest 
improvement in goodness, is easily discerned. Let us now con¬ 
sider, 

In the third place, the influence of devotion on the happiness o« 
life. Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue, whatever calms and 
regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. Devotion, as I have 
just now shbwn, produces those effects in a remarkable degree. It 
inspires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity; weakens the 
painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions; and, by these means, 
carries on the life of a pious mau, in a smooth and placid tenour. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, devotion opens 
a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious are entire strangers; en¬ 
joyments the more valuable, as they peculiarly belong to retirement 
when the world leaves us, and to adversity when it becomes our foe. 
These are the two seasons, for which every wise man would most 
wish to provide some hidden store of comfort. For let him be placed 
in the most favourable situation which the human shite admits, the 
world can neither always amuse him, nor always shield him from 
distress. There will be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejec¬ 
tion, in his life. If he be a stranger to God, and to devotion, how 
dreary will the gloom of solitude often prove ? "With what oppressive 
weight will sickness, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits ? 
But, for those pensive periods, the pious man has a relief prepared. 
From the tiresome repetition of the common vanities of life, or from 
the painful corrosion of its cares and sorrows, devotion transports him 
into a new region; and surrounds him there with such'objects as are 
the most fitted to cheer the dejection, to calm the tumults, and to 
heal the .wounds of his heart. If the world has been empty and de¬ 
lusive, it'gladdens him with the prospect of a higher and better order 
of things, about to arise. If men nave been ungrateful and bane, it 
displays before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being,, who, 
though every o 4 her friend fail, will never forsake him. Consult your 
experience, and you will find, that the two greatest sources of inward 
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joy are, the exercise of love directed towards a deserving-object, and 
the exercise of hope terminating on some high and assured happiness. 
Both these are supplied by devotion; and therefore we have no rea¬ 
son to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fill the hearts of good 
men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

'File refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in rflany respects, supe- 
riour to the coarse gratifications of sense. They sire pleasures which 
belopg to the highest powers, and best affections of the soul; whereas 
the gratifications of sense reside in the lowest region of our nature. 
To the one, * the soul stoops below its native dignity. The other, 
raise it above itself. The one, leave always a comfortless, often a 
mortifying remembrance behind them. The other, are reviewed with 
applause and delight. The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming 
torrent, which, after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves 
an empty and offensive channel. But the pleasures of devotion re¬ 
semble the equable current of a pure river, which enlivens the fields 
through which it passes, and diffuses verdure and fertility along its 
banks. To thee, O Devotion! we owe the highest improvement of 
our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. Thou art the 
support of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this turbulent 
world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calmest the passions. 
Thou exaltcst the heart. Th$ communications, and thine only, are 
imparted to the low, no less than to the high; to the poor, as well 
as to the rich. In thy presence, worldly distinctions cease; and un¬ 
der thy influence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the balm 
of the wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to the miserable; 
inaccessible only to the unrighteous and impure. Thou beginnest 
on earth, the temper of Heaven. In thee, the hosts of angels and 
blessed spirits eternally rejoice. It now remains, 

III. To endeavour to correct some errours, into w T hich men are 
apt to fall concerning devotion. For it is but too obvious, that er¬ 
rours are often committed in this part of religion. These frequently 
disfigure its appearance before the world, and subject it to unjust 
reproach. Let us therefore attend deliberately to its nature, so as to 
distinguish pure and rational devotion, of which I have hitherto 
treated, from that which is, in any degree, spurious and adulterated. 

In the first place, It is an errour to place devotion in the mere per¬ 
formance of any external act of worship. Prayer and praise, together 
with the ordinances peculiar to the Christian religion, are the ap¬ 
pointed means of raising the heart towards the Supreme Being. 
They are the instituted signs of devotion; the language in which it 
naturally expresses itself. But let us remember, that they are signs 
and expressidns only; and we all know, that, in various cases, these 
may not correspond to the tiling signified. It is in the disposition of 
the heart, not in the motion of tfie lips, or in the posture of the body, 
that devotion consists. The heart may pray, or praise, when no 
words are uttered. But if the heart be unconcerned or ill affected, 
all the words we can utter, how properly framed soever, are no other 
than empty and unacceptable sounds in the ear of the Almighty. 

In the second place, It is an errour to conceive the pleasures and 
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advantages of devotion to be indiscriminately open to all. Devotion, 
like many parts of religion, may in some lights be considered as a 
privilege, and in others as a duty. , It is the duty of all, to love God, 
and to resign, themselves to his will. But it is the privilege of good 
men only, to rejoice in God, and to confide in his friendship. Hence 
a certain preparation is requisite, for the enjoyment of devotion in its 
whole extent. Not only must the life be reformed from gross euor- 
mities, but the heart must liavq, undergone that change which the 
Gospel demands. A competent knowledge of God must be acquired. 
A proper foundation must be laid in faith and repentance, for inter¬ 
course with Heaven. 

They who would rush all at once from the arms of the world, into 
the sacred retreat of devotion; they who imagine that retreat to stand 
always ready for the reception of such as betake themselves to it, for 
no reason, but because every other refuge excludes them, betray gross 
ignorance of tlijs part of religion. They bring to it, faculties unqua¬ 
lified to taste its pleasures; aud they grasp at hopes, to which they 
are not entitled. By incorporating with devotion the unnatural mix¬ 
ture of their unsanctified passions, they defile and corrupt it. Hence 
that gloom which has often spread over it. Hence those supersti¬ 
tious mortifications and austerities, by which the falsely devout hope 
to purchase favour from God; haunted by the terrours of a guilty 
conscience, and vainly struggling to substitute a servile and cringing 
homage, in £he room of the pure affections of a renewed heart. On 
such altars the hallowed fire of true devotion cannot burn ; nor can 
any incense ascend from them, that shall be grateful to Heaven. 
Bring no more vain oblations. Wash ye, make you clean, put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes, saith the Lord. Cease to da 
evil: learn to do well. Then draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh 
to you. — But though devotion requires a pure heart, and a virtuous 
life, and necessarily supposes the exercise of frequent retirement, 
I must observe, 

In the third place, That it is an errour to conceive it as requiring 
an entire retreat from the world. Devotion, like every other branch 
of religion, was intended to fit us far discharging the duties of life. 
We serve God, by being useful to one another. It is evident from 
the frame of our nature, and from our common necessities and wants, 
that we were designed by Providence for an active part on this earth. 
The Gospel of Christ, accordingly, considers us as engaged in the 
concerns of the world; and directs its exhortations to men, in all the 
various relations, characters, and employments of civil life. Abstrac¬ 
tion from society, therefore, and total dedication of our time to devout 
exercises, cannot be die most proper method of acquiring the favour 
of God. 

«% 

I mean not, however, to throw^any blame on those, who, having 
lost all relish for the ordinary pursuits of life, in consequence of 
severe wounds wliich they have received from affliction; who, lifting 
left to stand alone, and discerning their connexions with the world to 
be in some measure broken off, choose to seek tranquillity in a reli¬ 
gious retirement, aud to consecrate Uieir days entirely to God. Situ- 
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ations sometimes occur, which both justify a great degree of retreat 
from the world, and entitle it to respect. But with regard to the 
bulk of mankind, Christian devotion neither requires nor implies any 
such sequestration from the affairs of men. Nay, for the most part, 
it will be cultivated with greater success, by those whqgningle it with 
the active employments of life. For the mind, when entirely occu¬ 
pied by any one object, is in hazard of viewing it at last through a 
false, medium. Objects, especially' so great and sublime as those of 
devotion, when w<f attempt to fix upon them unremitting attention, 
overstretch and disorder our feeble powers. The mind, by being 
relaxed, returns to them with more advantage. As none of our or¬ 
gans can bear intense sensations without injury; as the eye, when 
dazzled with overpowering light, beholds imaginary colours, and loses 
the real distinction of objects; so the mind, when overheated by per¬ 
petual contemplation of celestial things, has been sometimes found to 
mistake the strong impressions of fancy, for supernatural communi¬ 
cations from above. To the employments of devotion, as to all other 
things, there are due limits. There is a certain temperate sphere, 
within which it preserves longest its proper exertion, and most suc¬ 
cessfully promotes the purposes for which it was designed. 

In the fourth place, It is an errour to imagine, that devotion en¬ 
joins a total contempt of all ihfc pleasures and amusements of human 
society. It checks, indeed, that spirit of dissipation which is too 
prevalent. It not only prohibits pleasures which are unlawful, but 
likewise that unlawful degree of attachment to pleasures in themselves 
innocent, which withdraws the attention of man from what is serious 
and important. But it brings amusement under due limitation, 
without extirpating it It forbids it as the business, but permits it 
as the relaxation, of life. For there is nothing in the spirit of true 
religion, which is hostile to a cheerful enjoyment of our situation in 
the world. 

They who look with a severe and indignant eye upon all the re¬ 
creations by which the cares of men are relieved, and the union of 
society is cemented^ are, in two respects, injurious to religion. First, 
they exhibit it waters under a forbidding form, by clothing it with 
the garb of so much unnecessary austerity. And next, they deprive 
the world of the benefit which their example might afford, in draw¬ 
ing the line between innocent and dangerous pleasures. By a tem¬ 
perate participation of those which are innocent, they might success¬ 
fully exert that authority which a virtuous and respectable character 
always possesses, in restraining undue excess. They would show the 
young and unwary, at what point they ought to stop. They would 
have it in their power to regulate, in some degree, the public man¬ 
ners ; to check extravagance, to humble presumption, and put vice 
to the blush. But, through injudicious severity, they fall short of the 
good they might perform. By an indiscriminate censure of all amuse¬ 
ment^ they detract from the Weight of their reproof, when amuse* 
ment .becomes undoubtedly sinful. By totally withdrawing them¬ 
selves from the circle of cheerful life, they deliver up the entertain¬ 
ments of society into the hands of the loose and the corrupted; and 
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permit the blind power of fashion, uncontrolled, to establish its 
standards, and to exercise its dangerous swfcy over the world. ' 
lx the fifth place, It-is an errous to believe, that devotion nourishes 
a spirit of severity, in judging of the manners and characters of others. 
Under this jmpft&ch, indeed, it has so long suffered in the world, 
that, with toa mahy, the appellation of devout, suggests no other 
character, but that of a sour and recluse bigot, who delights in cen¬ 
sure. But the reproach is unjust; for such a spirit is entirely oppo¬ 
site to the nature of trite devotion. The very first traces which it 
imprints on the mind, are candouijand humility. Its principles are 
liberal. Its genius is unassuming Mod mild. Severe only to itself, 
it makes every allowance for others which humanity can suggest. 
It claims no privilege of looking into their hearts, or of deciding with 
respect to their eternal state. — If your supposed devotion produce 
contrary effects; if it infuse harshness into your sentiments, and agri¬ 
mony into your speech; you may conclude, that, under a serious 
appearance, carnal passions lurk. And, if ever it shall so far lift you 
lip with self-conceit, as to make you establish your own opinions as 
an infallible standard for the whole Christian world, and lead you to 
consign to perdition all who differ from you, cither in some doctrinal 
tenets, or in the mode of expressing them; you may rest assured, 
that to much pride you have joined much ignorance, both of the 
nature of devotion, and of the Gospel of Christ Finally, 

In the sixth place. It is an errour to think, that perpetual rapture 
and spiritual joy belong to devotion. Devout feelings admit very 
different degrees of warmth and exaltation. Some persons, by the 
frame of their minds, are much more susceptible than others of the 
tender emotions. TheyViore readily relent at the view of Divine 
goodness, glow wilh a warmer ardour of love, and, by consequence^ 
rise to a higher elevation of joy and hope. But, in the midst of still 
and calm affections, devotion often dwells; and, though it produce 
no transports in the mind, diffuses over it a steady serenity* Devout 
sensations not only vary in their degree, according to the frame of' 
different tempers; hut, even among the best disposed, suffer much 
interruption andf decay. It were :od much to expect, that, in the 
present state of human frailty, those happy feelings should'be uni¬ 
form and constant. ^Oppression of worldly cares, languor of spirits, 
and infirmities of hddth* frequently indispose us for the enjoyment 
of devout affections. Jrau? men, on these occasions, are in hazard 
of passing judgment on ttfefr own state with too much severity; as 
if, for some great iniquity, they were condemned by God to final 
l^rdness of heart. Hence arises that melancholy, which has been 
seen to overcloud them; and v^lpc?h;has giyeUroccasion’to many con¬ 
temptuous scoffs of ungodly men.; melancholy which de¬ 

serves to be treated with teiidernfess, nofc'frith contempt. It is the 
excess of virtuous and pious sensibility^ It is the overflowing of a 
heart "affected, in an extreme degree, With the humble *ense of its 
own failings, and with ardent concern to attain the favour of God. 
A weakness, however, we admit it?to bef though pot a crime; and 
hold it to be perfectly separable from the essence of devotion. For 
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cdaotrition, though it nuinr melt, ought not to sink or oyerpdwer die 
heart of a Christian. Tnetear of repentance brings its oiyn relief. 
Religion is a spring of consolation, not of terrour, to every well-in¬ 
formed mind* which, in a proper manner, rests its hope on thtftinfinite 
goodness of God, and the all-sufficient merit of Christa 

To conclude. Let ns remove from devotion air tho&S Mistakes, to 
which the corruptions of men, or .their ignorance and prejudices, have 
giveij rise. With us, let it be the worship of God, in sjririt and in 
truth; the eievatiolt' of the soul towards hud in simplicity and love. 
Let us pursue it as the principle Of virtuous conduct, and of inward 
peace; by frequent and seriouslxneditatioii on the great objects of 
religion, let us lay ourselves open taits influence. By means of the 
institutions of the Gospel, let us cherish its impressions. And, above 
all, let us pray to God, that he may establish its power in our heart. 
For here, if any where, his assistance is requisite. The spirit of de¬ 
votion is his gift. Prom his inspiration it proceeds. Towards him it 
tends; and in his presence, hereafter, it shall attain its full perfection. 


SERMON XL 

ON THE DUTIES OF THE YOUNG. 

M 

Titus, ii. 6. 

Young men likewise exhort , to be sober-minded. 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues which the present condition 
of human life strongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its enjoyments 
checks presumption; the multiplicity of its dangers demands perpe¬ 
tual caution. Moderation, vigilance, and self-government, are duties 
incumbent on all; but especially on such as are beginning the journey 
. of life. To them, therefore, the admonition in t^e Text is, with great 
propriety, directed; though there is reason to fe*ff£ that by them it 
in hazard of being least regarded. Experience enforces the admdW 
nition on the most giddy, after they have advanced in years! But 
the whole state of youthfid views and passions is,, adverse to sobriety 
of mind. The scenes which present them,|elv^fS,‘ftt our entering upon 
the world, are commonly flattering. Whatca^jr they be in themselves, 
the lively spirits of the young gild evefy^pening^OTOspect. The 
field of hope appears to stretch wide before them. Pleasure scans 
to put forth its blossoms on everyjide. Impelled by desire, forward 
they rush with inconsiderate ardgqj£¥ Prompt to decide, and. .to 
choose; averse to hesifa^|#.#*jftquire; credulous, because un¬ 
taught by experience; because unacquainted with danger; 

headstrong, because imsut^u^lh^y disappointment. Hence arise the 
perils* of.which it fe^iny design, at present to warn them. I shall 
take sobriety of mnd, in its mdsbe^nprehensive segifs, as including 
the whole of that discipline whilSf^religion and virtue prescribe to 
youth. Though the words of the Text are directly addressed to 
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young men , yet, as the same admonition is given in a preceding verse 
to the 9 ther sex, the instructions which arise from the ‘Text are to 
be considered as common to both. I intend, first, to show them the 
importance *of beginning early to give serious attention to their con¬ 
duct ; and, ugxt, to point out those virtues which they ought chiefly 
to cultivate. 4 

As soon as you are capable of reflection, you must perceive that 
there is a right and a wrong in Jiurnari actions. You sac, that,those 
who are born with the same advantages of^fortund, are not all equally 
prosperous in the course of life. While some of them, by wise and 
steady conduct, attain distinction jn the world, and pass their days 
with comfort and honour; others of the same rank, by mean and 
vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages of their birth, involve them¬ 
selves in much misery, and end in being a disgrace to their friends, 
and a burden oh society. Early, then, you may learn, that it is not 
on the external condition in which you find yourselves placed, but 
op the part which you are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, 
jfour honour or infamy, depend. Now, when beginning to act that 
part, what can be of greater moment than to regulate your plan of 
conduct with the most serious attention, before you have yet com¬ 
mitted any fatal or irretrievable errours? If, instead of exerting 
reflection tor this valuable purpose, you deliver yourselves up, at so 
critical a time, to sloth and pleasure; if you refuse to listen to any 
counsellor~but humour, or to attend to any pursuit except that, of 
amusement; if you allow yourselves to float loose and careless on 
the tide of life, ready to receive any direction which the current of 
fashion m$y chance to give you, what can you expect to follow from 
such beginnings? While so many around you are undergoing the 
sad consequences of a, like indiscretion, for what reason shall not 
those consequences extend to- you ? Shall you attain success without 
that preparation, J and escape dangers without that precaution, which 
is required of others? Shall happiness grow up to you of-its own 
accord, and solidt yqur acceptance, when, to the rest of mankind, it 
isthC fruijtof long cultivation, and the acquisition of labour and care? 
^^i^jj^fiot yourselves with such arrogant hopes. Whatever be 
ybtu>^piq Providence will not, for you* sake, reverse its established 
order: The Author of your being hath enjoined you to take heed 
to your wily s'; to pander the paths of your feet ; to remember your Crea¬ 
tor in the days of your youth. He hath decreed, that they only who 
seek after wisdom. shall Jmd it; that fools shall be afflicted) because of 
their transgressions; and that, whoso refuseth instruction shall destroy 
this own soul. By listening to these admonitions, and tempering the 
vivacity of, youth with a proper mixture of serious thought, you may 
ensure cKeerfulness for the rest of life f^jt by delivering yourselves 
up at present to giddiness and levity, ypulay the foundation of last- 
ingJfemness of heart.. > ^ 

^jRsen you look forward to thos plans of life, which .eitherwyour 
circumstances h^ye suggested, friends have proposed, you 

will not hesitate to acknowledge, ^^*, *in order tP pursue them' with 
advantage, some previous discipline is requisite. Be assured, that. 
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whatever is to be your profession, no education is more necessary to 
your success, than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. 
This is the universal preparation for every character, and dvery sta¬ 
tion in life. Bad 3$ the world is,* respect, is always pipd to virtue. 
In the usual course of human affairs, it will be found, that a plain 
uneferstanding, joined with acknowledged worth, eonmbutes more to 
prosperity, than the brightest parts without probity or honour. Whe¬ 
ther science, or business, or public life, be your aim, virtue still enters, 
for a principal share, into all those great departments of society. It 
is connected with eniineifffe, in qvery liberal art; with reputation, in 
every branch of fair ana useful business; with distinction, in every 
public station. The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight 
which it adds to character; the generous sentiments which it breathes, 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires, the ardour ojf diligence which 
it quickens, the freedom which it procures from pernicious and dis¬ 
honourable avocations, are the foundations of all that is high in fame, 
or great in success, among men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now poss&s, 
virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their shining with proper 
lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fairest form, if it be sus¬ 
pected %t nothing within corresponds to the pleasing appearance 
without. Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is'supposcd to be the 
vehicle of malice. By whatever arts you may at first attract the at¬ 
tention, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, 
only by amiable dispositions, and the accomplishments of the* mind. 
These are the qualities whose influence will last, when the lustre of 
all that once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 

Let not then the season of youth be btirren of improvements so 
essential to your future felicity and honour. , .Now isr the seed-time of 
life; and according to what you sow, you shall reap. .. Your character 
is now, under Divine assistance, of your own forming; your fete is^in 
some measure, put into your own hands. Your natures as yet pliant 
and soft. Habits have not established their dpininfon. Prejudices 
have not pre-occupied your understanding. TOeworkIJbas notJhad 
time to contract and debase your affections. All y 
more vigorous,. disembarrassed, and free, than they 
future period. Whatever impulse you uow give to your qSiwres and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will form die channel 
in which your life is to run; nay, it may^determine its everlasting 
issue. Consider then the employment of tip important period, as the. 
highest trust which shall ever be committed to yOu; as, hi a great 
measure, decisive of your happiness, in time, and in eternity.^., As ip. 
the succession of the seasons, each, by the invariable l$w&of Mature, 
affects the productions of^j|hat is next^in course; so, in human life, 
every period pf our age, according as it is well or ill spent, influences 
the happiness of that which is tcfcfollow. Virtuous youth gradually 
brings forward accomplished .and flourishing manhood; and^mch 
manhood passes of itself, uneasiness, intdjkespectable and 

tranquil old age. But when%lnfflP§i turned out of its regular course, 
disorder takes place ip the mona^fust as in the vegetable world. If 
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the Spring put forth no blossoms, in Summer (here will be no beauty, 
and in Autumn no fruit. So if youth be trifled away without im¬ 
provement, manhood will be contemptible, and oM age miserable. If 
the beginnings of life have been vanity , its latter epd can be no other 
than vexation of spint. 

Having thus shofrn the importance of beginning early to give serious 
attention to conduct, I. come, next, to point out the virtues which are 
most necessary to be cultivated in youth. What I shall, 

I. Recommend, is piety to God. Wi(^ this I begin, both 'as a 
foundation of good morals, and as A disposition particularly graceful 
and becoming in youth. To be void of it, argues a cold heart, des¬ 
titute of some of the best affections which belong to that age. Youth 
is the season of warm and generous emotions. The heart should 
then, spontaneously, rise into the admiration of what is great, glow 
with the love of what is fair and excellent, and melt at the discovery 
of tenderness and goodness. Where can any object be found, so 
proper to kindle those affections, as the Father of the universe, and 
the Author of all felicity ? Unmoved by veneration, can you con¬ 
template that grandeur and majesty, which his works cvery-where 
display ? Untouched by gratitude, can you view that profusion of 
good, which, iu this pleasing season of life, his beneficent hand pours 
around you ? Happy in the love and affection of those with whom 
you are connected, look up to the Supreme JIcing, as the inspirer of all 
the friendship which has ever been shown you by others; himseltj 
your best and your first friend; formerly, the supporter of your 
infancy, and the guide of your childhood; now, the guardian of your 
youth, and 5 thc hope of your coming years. View religious homage, 
as a natural expression oi gratitude to hii.i for all his goodness. Con¬ 
sider it as the service of the God (f your fathers; of him, to whom 
your parents devoted you; of him, whom in former ages your an¬ 
cestors honoured; and by whom they arc now rewarded, and blessed 
in Heaven. Connected with so many tender sensibilities of soul, let 
religion jbe with you, not the cold and barren offspring of speculation, 
but the worm and vigorous dictate of the Jieart. 

, But though piety chiefly belong to the heart, yet the aid of the 
understanding is: requisite, to give a proper direction to the devout 
Affections. You must endeavour, therefore, to acquire just views, 
both of the greftt principles of natural religion, and of the peculiar 
doctrinesVpf the' Gospel. .For this end, study the sacred Scriptures. 
Con s u lttheword of God, more than the systems of men, if you would 
know the truth in its native purity. When, upon rational and sober 
inquiry, you have established your principles, suffer them not to be 
shaken by the scoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 
Remember, that in the examination of every great and comprehensive 
plan,'such as that if Christianity, difficulties may be expected to 
oct^^and that reasonable evidence is not to be rejected, because the 
nature' bf our present state allows us only to know in part , and io see 
through? a glass, darkly. , V 

Impress your minds* with reverehce for all that is sacred. Let no 
tyantonness of youthful spirits, no compliance with the intemperate 
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mirth of others, ever betray you into prophane sallies. Besides the 
guilt which is thereby incurred, nothing gives a more odious appear¬ 
ance of petulance and presumption to youth, than the affectation of 
treating religion with levity. Instead of .feeing an evidence of supe- 
riour understanding, it discovers a pert "and shallow mmd; which, 
vain of the first smatterings of knowledge, presume? to make light of 
what the rest of mankind revere. » 

At the same time you are not to imagine, that when exhorted to 
be religious, you are called upon to Income more formal and solemn 
in your manners than othln of the same years, or to erect yourselves 
into supercilious reprovers of those around .you. The spirit of true 
religion breathes gentleness and affability. It gives a native, unaf¬ 
fected ease to the behaviour. It is social, kind, and cheerful; far 
removed from that gloomy and illiberal superstition which clouds the 
brow, sharpens the temper, dejects the spirit, aud teaches men to fit 
themselves tor another world, by neglecting the concerns of this. Let 
your religion, on the contrary, connect preparation for heaven, with 
an honourable discharge of the duties of active life. Let it be asso¬ 
ciated in your imagination, with all that is manly and useful } with 
whatsoever things are lrue, are just, are pure, are lovely, are of ' good 
report, wherever there is any virtue, and wherever there is any praise. 

()f such religion discover, on every proper occasion, that you are 
• not ashamed; but avoid making any unnecessary ostentation of it 
before the world. ^ 

II. To piety, join modesty and docility, reverence of your parents, 
and submission to those . ho r e your superioars in knowledge, in 
station, and in years. Dependence and obedience belong.to youth. 
Modesty is ■■ nc '*f its chief o .laments; and 1ms ever been esteemed a 
presage of rising merit. \V hen entering on the career of fife, it is 
your part, not to assume the reins as yet into your hands; but to 
commit yourselves to the guidance of the more experienced, and to 
become wise by the wisdom of those who have gone before ypu. 

Of all the follies incident to youth, there are none which eithe^de- 
form its present appearance, or blast the prospect of its futurty gros- 
perity, more than self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy. By* 
checking its natural progress in improvement, they fix if. in long 
immaturity; and frequently produce mischiefs, which can never be iv 
repaired. Yet these are vices too commonly found among tfie young. 
Big with enterprise, and elated by hope, they resolve to trust for 
success to none but themselves. Full of their own abilities, they de¬ 
ride the admonitions which are given them by their ffiengu, as tfee 
timorous suggestions of age. Too wise to learn, too impatieiit to de- 
liberate, too forward to be restrained, they plunge, with precipitant 
indiscretion, into the midst ofall the dangers with which life abounds. 
Secstihou a young man noise in his 09 m conceit F There is more Hope 
of a fool, than of him. — Positive as you now ar^ in your opinions, 
and confident in your assertions, be assured, that me time approaches 
when both men and things will appear to you in a different light. 
Many characters which you nowaipdre, will, by and by, sink in your 
esteem; and many opinions, of which you are at present most tena- 
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cious, will alter as. you advance in years. Distrust, therefore, that 
glare of youthful presumption, which dazzles your eyes. Abound not 
in your own-sense. Put not yourselves forward with too much eager¬ 
ness; nor imagine, that, by the impetuosity of juvenile ardour, you 
can overturn systems which have been long established, and change 
the face of the world. Learn not to think more highly of yourselves 
than you ought to thinks but to think soberly. By patient and gradual 
progression in improvement, you may, in due time, command lasting 
esteem; but by assuming, at present, a tone of superiority, to which 
you have no title, you will disgust those wffose approbation it is most 
important to gain. Forward vivacity may # fil you to be the com¬ 
panion of an idle hour. More solid qualities must recommend you 
to the wise, and mark you out for importance and consideration in 
subsequent life. 

III. It is necessary to recommend to you, sincerity and truth. 
This is the basis of every virtue. That darkness of character, where 
we can see no heart; those foldings of art, through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate, present an object, unutniable in every 
season of life, but particularly odious in youth. If, at an age when 
the heart is warm, when the emotions are strong, and when nature is 
expected to show itself free and open, you can already smile and de¬ 
ceive, what are we to look for when you shall be longer hackneyed 
in the ways of men; when interest shall have completed the obdura- 
tion of yovr heart, and experience shall have improved you in all the 
arts of guile ? Dissimulation in youth, is the fore-runner of perfidy in 
old age. Its first appearance is the fatal omen of growing depravity, 
and future shame. It degrades parts and learning; obscures the 
lustre of every accomplishment; and sinks you into contempt with 
God and man. 

As you value, therefore, the approbation of Heaven, or the esteem 
of the world, cultivate the love of truth. In all your proceedings, be 
direct and consistent. Ingenuity and candour possess the most 
pQWgwul charm; they bespeak universal favour, and carry an apo- 
almost every failing. Hie lip of truth shall be established for 
ever; but a lying tongue is butf-r a moment . * The path of truth, is 
a plain and a safe path; that of falsehood, is a perplexing maze. After 
v|he first departure from sincerity, it is not in your power to stop. One 
..artifice unavoidably leads on to soother; till, as the intricacy of the 
labyrinth increa.~es, you are left entangled in your own snare. De¬ 
ceit discovers a little mind, which stops at temporary expedients, 
without rising to comprehensive views of conduct. It betrays, at the 
same time, a dastardly spirit. It is the resource of one who wants 
courage to avow his designs, or to rest upon himself. Whereas, 
openness of character displays that generous boldness which ought 
to distinguish youth. To set out in the world with no other prin- 
cinle than a crafty attention to interest, betokens one who is destined- 

creeping through the inferiour walks of life. But to give %n early 
. )r( iference to honour above gain, when they stand in competition; 
to Jcspise every advantage which cannot he attained without dishonest 

r Prov. xii, 19. 
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arts; to brook no meanness, and to stoop to no dissimulation; arc 
the indications of a great mind, the presages of future eminence and 
distinction in life. . # 

At the same time this virtuous sincerity is perfectly consistent with 
the most prudent vigilance and caution. Ifrjs opposed to cunning, 
not to true wisdom. It is not the simplicity of a weak and improvi¬ 
dent, but tne candour of an enlarged and noble mind; of one who 
scorns deceit, because he accounts it both base and unprofitable; and 
who‘seeks no disguise, bfgsiuse he needs none to hide him. Lord! 
who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? Who shall ascend into thy holy hill ? 
He that walketk upightly and worketh righteousness , and speaketh the 
truth in his heart. 

IV. Youth is the .proper season bf cultivating the benevolent and 
humane affections. As a great part of your happiness is to depend 
on the connexions which you form with, others, it is of high import¬ 
ance that you acquire, betimes, the temper and the manners which 
will render such connexions comfortable. Let a sense of justice be 
the foundation of all your social qualities. In your most early inter¬ 
course with the world, and even in your youthful amusements, let no 
unfairness be found. Engrave on your mind that sacred rule, of 
doing all things to others, according as you wish that they shoidd do 
unto you. For this end, impreSs yourselves with a deep sense of the 
original and natural equality of men. Whatever advantages of birth 
or fortune you possess, never display them with an ostentatious supe¬ 
riority. Leave the subordinations of rank, to regulate the inter¬ 
course of more advanced years. At present, it becomes yon to act 
among your companions, as man with maq. Remember how uii- 
known to yon are the vicissitudes of the world, and how often they, 
oh whom ignorant and contemptuous young men once looked down 
with scorn, have risen to be their superiours in future years. 

Compassion is an emotion of which you ought never to be ashamed. 
Graceful in youth is the tear of sympathy, and the heart tha tjp elts 
at the tale of woe. Let not ease and indulgence contract youilpc- 
tions, and wrap you up in selfish enjoyment. But go somefflMr tq 
the house of mourning, os well as to the house of feasting. Accustom 
yourselves to think of the distresses of human life; of the solitary cot¬ 
tage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan. Thou shalt «i|jp 
harden thy heart , nor shut thy hand from thy poor brothers hut thou * 
shall surely give unto him in the day of his need: And thine heart shall 
not be grieved when thou givest unto him ; because that for this thing, 
the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy works. * Never sport with 
pain mid distress, in any of your amusements; nor treat even the 
meanest bisect with wanton cruelty. 

In young minds, there is commonly a strong propensity to particular 
intimacies and friendships. Youth, indeed, is the season when friend¬ 
ships are sometimes formed, which not only continue through suc¬ 
ceeding life, but which glow to the last, with a tenderness unknown 
to the cpnnexions begun in cooler years. The propensity, therefore, 
is not to be discounted; though, at the same time, it must be regu- 

• Deut. it. 7. 10. 
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latcd with much circumspection and care. Too many of the pretend¬ 
ed friendships of youth, are mere combinations in pleasure. They 
are often founded on capricious likings; suddenly contracted, and as 
suddenly dissolved. Sometimes they are the effect of interested com¬ 
plaisance and flattery the one side, and of credulous fondness on 
the other. Beware of such rash and dangerous connexions, which 
may afterwards load you with dishonour. Remember, that by the 
character of those whom you choose for your friends, your oym is 
likely to be formed, and will certainly be judged of by the world. Be 
slow, therefore, and cautious in contracting intimacy; but when a 
virtuous friendship is once established, consider it as a sacred engage¬ 
ment. Expose not yourselves tp the reproach of lightness and id- 
constancy, which always bespeak^ either a trifling, or a base mind. 
Reveal none of the secrets of your friend. Be faithful to his interests. 
Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the thought of acquiring any ad¬ 
vantage by his prejudice or hurt. There is a friend that levelh at all 
times , and a brother that is born for adversity. Thine awnfriend , and 
thy fathers friend, forsake not.* 

Finally, on this head; in order to render yourselves amiable in 
society, correct every appearance of harshness in behaviour. Let 
that courtesy distinguish your demeaijour, which springs,"not so much 
from studied politeness, as from a mild and gentle heart. Follow the 
customs 0 / the world in matters indifferent; but stop when they be¬ 
come sinful. Let your manners be simple and natural; and of course 
they will be engaging; Affectation is certain deformity. By form¬ 
ing themselves on fantastic models, and vying with one another in 
every reigning folly, tho-young begin with being ridiculous, and end 
in being vicious and immoral. 

V. Let me particularly exhort youth to temperance in pleasure: 
Let me admonish them, to beware of that rock on which thousands, 
from race to race, continue to split. The love of pleasure, natural to 
majttjp every period of his life, glows at this age with excessive ar- 
dougjJj^oveliy adds fresh charms, as yet, to every gratification. The 
W&rfd^appears to spread a continual least; and health, vigour, and 
high spirits, invite them to partake of it without restraint. In vain 
we warn them, of latent dangers. Religion is Accused of insufferable 
severity, in prohibiting enjoyment ; and the old, when they offer their 
admonitions, arc upbraided with having forgot th*t they once were 
young.—And yet, my friends, to what do the restraints of religion, 
and the counsels of a^e, with respect to pleasure, amount ? They may 
all be comprised in few words, not to hurt youi selves, and not to 
hurt others, by your pursuit of pleasure. Within these bounds, plea¬ 
sure js lawful; beyond them, it becomes criminal, because it is ruin¬ 
ous*, ^Are these restraints* any other than what a wise man would 
choose to impose on himself? We call you not to renounce pleasure, 
bad to enjoy it in safety. Instead of abridging it, we exhort you to 
pursue it on an extensive plan. We propose measures for securing 
Itsr possession, and for prolonging its duration. 

Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves not only as. sen- 

* P«nr. xvii. 17. **Ti'i. 10. 
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sitivc, but as rational beiugs; not only as rational, but social; not only 
as social, but immortal* Whatever violates your nature ir^ any of 
these respects, cannot afford true pleasure; any more tha& that which 
undermines an essential part of the vital system can promote health. 
For the truth* of this conclusion, we appeal, not merely to the autho¬ 
rity of religion, nor to the testimony of the fflfed, *but to yourSilves 
arid your own experience. We ask, Whether yoh have not found, 
that in a "efturse of criminal excess, yojir pleasure was more than com¬ 
pensated by'succeeding pain? Whether, if not from every particular t 
instance, yet from every habit, at least, of unlawful gratification, there 
did not spring some thorn to wound you, there did not arise some 
consequence to make ygu repent of it in the issue ? How long l/icn, ye 
simple ones ! will ye love simplicity? Wow long repeat the same round 
of pernicious folly, and tamely expose yourselves to be caught iu the 
same snare? If you have any consideration, or any firmness left, avoid 
temptations, for which you have found yourselves unequal, with as 
much care, as you would slum pestilential infection. Break off all 
connexions with the loose and profligate. When sinners entice thee , 
consent thou not. Look not on the wine when it is red , when it givelh its 
colour in the cup: for at the last it hiteth like a serpent , and stingeth 
like an adder. Remove thy way from the strange woman , and. came not 
near the door of her house. Let not thine heart incline to her ways ; 
for her house is the way to hell. Thou guest after her as a bird hasteth 
to the snare , and knoweth not that it is for his life. 

By these unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure in youth, how- 
many amiable dispositions are corrupted or destroyed! How many 
rising capacities and powers are suppressed! IIow runny flattering 
hopes of parents and friends are totally Extinguished ! Who but must 
drop a tear over human nature, when he beholds that morniug which 
arose so bright, overcast with such untimely darkness; that good hu¬ 
mour which once captivated all hearts, that vivacity which sparkled 
in every company, those abilities which were fitted for adorning the 
highest station, all sacrificed at the shrine of low sensuality; a^«r one 
who was formed for running the fair career of life iu the jimllftlbf 
public esteem, cut off by his vices at the beginning of his course, or 
sunk, for the whole of it, into insignificancy and contempt! —These, 
O sinful Pleasure! are thy trophies. It is thus that, co-operating 
with the foe of God and nmn, thou degradest human honour, arid 
blastest the opening prospects of human felicity. 

VI. Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time, are 
material duties of die young. To no purpose are they endowed with 
the best abilities, if they want activity for exerting them. Unavailing, 
in this case, will be every direction that can he given them, cither for 
their temporal or spiritual welfare. In .youth the habits of industry 
are most easily acquired. In youth, the incentives to it are strongest, 
from ambition and from duty, from emulation and hope, from all the 
prospects which the beginning of life affords. If, dead to these calls, 
you already languish in slothful inaction, what apf be able to quicken 
the more sluggish current of advancing years ? "' 

Industry is not only the instrument of improvement, but the found- 
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ation of pleasure. Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
life, as .the relaxed and feeble shite of an indolent mind. He who is 
a stranger to industry, mav possess, but he cannot enjoy. For it is 
labour only which gives the relish to pleasure. It is the app mted 
vehicle of every goo< || ft man. It is the indispensable condition qf our 
possessing a sound nund in a sound body. Sloth is so inconsistent 
»•with both, that it is hard to determine whether it be a greater foe to 
virtue, or to health and happiness. Inactive as it is ih itself its 
effects are fatally powerful. Though it appear a slowly flbwing 
stream, yet it undermines all that is stable and flourishing. It not 
only saps the foundation of every virtue, but pours upon you a de¬ 
luge of crimes and evils. It is like waler^which first putrefies \jy 
stagnation, and then sends up noxious vupoftrs, and fills the .atmo¬ 
sphere with death. 

Fly, therefore, from idleness, as the certain parent both of guilt 
and of ruin. And under idleness I include, not mere inaction only, 

' but all that circle of trifling occupations, in which too many saunter 
'away their youth; perpetually engaged in frivolous society, or public 
’ amusements; in the labours of dress, or the ostentation of their per¬ 
sons.— Is this the foundation which you lay for future usefulness and 
esteem ? By such accomplishments do you hope to recommend your¬ 
selves to tne thinking part of* the World, and to answer the expect¬ 
ations of your friends, and your country? — Amusements, youth 
requires/ It were vain, it were cruel to prohibit them. But, though 
allowable as the relaxation, they are most culpable as the business, 
of the young. For they then become the gulph of time, and the 
poison of the mind. They foment bad passions. They weaken the 
manly powers. They sink the native vigour of youth into contempt¬ 
ible effeminacy. 

Redeeming your time from such dangerous waste, seek to fill it 
with employments which you may review with satisfaction. The ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge is one of the most honourable occupations of 
youth. The desire of it discovers a liberal mind, and is connected 
. with many accomplishments, and many virtues. But though your 
train of life should not lead you to study, the course of education always 
furnishes proper employments to a well-disposed mind. Whatever 
you pursue, be emulous to excel. Generous ambition, and sensibi¬ 
lity to praise, are, especially at your age, among the marks of virtue. 
Think not, that any affluence of fortune, or any elevation of rank, 
exempts you from the duties of application and industry. Industry 
is the law of our being; it is the demand of Nature, of Reason, and 
of God. Remember always, that the years which now pass over your 
heads, leave permament memorials behind them. From your thought¬ 
less minds they may escape; but they remain in the remembrance of 
Qod. They form an important part of the register of youi* life. 
They will hereafter bear testimony, either for or against you, at that 
d&y&when, for all y ur actions, but particularly for the employments 
fcyrouth, you mu||fpve an account to God. 

Wavs I have set before you some of the chief qualifications which 
)||iohg to that sober mind, that virtuous and religious character, which 
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the Apostle in my Text recommends to youth; piety, modesty, truth, 
benevolence, temperance, and industry. Whether your futuse course 
is destined to be long or short, afier this manner it should commence; 
and, if it continue to be thus conducted, its conclusion, *at what time 
soeter it arrives, will not be inglorious or ud^pppy. For, honourable 
age is not that which standetk in length of time , or t that which is mea¬ 
sured by- number of years. But wisdom is the grey hair to man, and an. 
umpptted life is old age. * 

Let me. finish the subject, with recalling your attention to that 
dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amidst all . your en¬ 
deavours afier improvement, you ought continually to preserve. It 
Is too common with the young, even when they resolve to tread the 
path of virtue and honour, to set out with presumptuous confidence 
in themselves. Trusting to their own abilities for carrying them suc¬ 
cessfully through life, they are careless of applying to God, or of de¬ 
riving any assistance from what they are apt-to reckon die gloomy 
discipline of religion. Alas!. how little do they know the dangers 
which await them? Neither human wisdom, nor human virtue, un¬ 
supported by religion, arc equal to the trying situations which often 
occur in life. By the shock of temptation, how frequendy have the 
most virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Under* the pressure of 
disaster, how often has the greatest constancy sunk ? Evety good , and 
every perfect gift, is from above. Wisdom and virtue, as well as riches 
and honour, come from God. Destitute of his favour, yoh are in no 
better situation, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left to 
wander in a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct them, or 
any shelter to cover them from the gathering storm. Correct, then, 
this ill-founded arrogance. Expect not, that your happiness can be 
independent of him who made you. By faith and repentance, apply 
to the Redeemer of the world. By piety and prayer, seek the pro¬ 
tection of the God of Heaven. I conclude with the solemn words, 
in which a great Prince delivered his dying charge to his son ; words 
which every young person ought to consider as*addrcssed to himself, 
and to engrave deeply on his heart:. Thou, Solomon , my sdn, know 
thou the God of thy fathers s and serve him with a perfect heart , and 
with a willing mind. For the JLord searcheth all hearts, and untlcr- 
standeth all the imaginations of the thoughts. If thou seek him, he will' 
befound of thee ; but if thouforsake him, he will cast thee off for ever.* 


SERMON XII. 

OK THE DUTIES AND CONSOLATIONS OF THE. AGED. 

Proverbs, xvi. 31. 

The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 

righteousness. ■ ., t H 

To fear God, and to keep his cmnmandmentsf^ihe rule of our duty, 
in every period of life; But as the Jight^yKich guides our steps, 

f 1 Chron. xxviii. V. 
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varies with the progress of the day, so the rule of religious conduct 
is diversified in its application by the different stages ot our present 
existence. To every age, there belongs a distinct propriety of be¬ 
haviour. There arises from it a series of duties peculiar to itself. 

Of those which are i&fcumbent on youth, I have treated in the pre¬ 
ceding Discourse., As we advance from youth to middle age, a new 
field of action opens, and a different character is required. The flow 
of gay and impetuous spirits begins to subside. Life gradually assumes 
a graver cast; the mind a more sedate and thoughtful turn. The 
attention is now transferred from pleasure to interest] that is, to plea¬ 
sure diffused over a wider extent, and measured by a larger scale. 
Formerly, the enjoyment of the present moment occupied the whole 
attention. Now, no action terminates ultimately in itself, but refers 
to some more distant aim. Wealth and power, the instruments of 
lasting gratification, axe now coveted more than any single pleasure. 
Prudence and foresight lay their plans. Industry carries on its patient 
efforts. Activity pushes forward; address winds around. Here, an 
enemy is to be overcome; there, a rival to be displaced. Competi¬ 
tions warm; and the strife of the world thickens on every side. To 
guide men through this busy period without loss of integrity; to 
guard them agftinst the temptations which arise from mistaken or 
interfering interests; to call them from worldy pursuits to serious 
thoughts of their spiritual concerns, is the great office of religion. 

But as this includes, in a great measure, the whole compass of 
moral duty, as the general strain of religious exhortation is addressed 
to those who are in this season of life; a delineation of the virtues 
properly belonging to middle age may appear unnecessary, and would 
lead us into too wide a field. Let us therefore turn our view to a 
bounded prospect; and contemplate a period of life, the duties of 
which are circumscribed within narrower limits. Old age is a stage 
of the human course, which every one hopes to reach; and therefore 
the consideration of jt interests xis all. It is a period justly entitled 
to general roped. Even its failings ought 1c> be touched with a 
gentle hand: and though the petulant, arid the vain, may despise the 
hoary head; yet the wisent of men has asserted in the Text, that when 
found in the Way of righteousness, it. is a crown of $ory. I shall first 
oiler some counsels, concerning tl r > errours which are most incident 
to the aged. Secondly, I shafl suggest the peculiar duties they ought 
to practise: and, thirdly, point out the consolations they may enjoy. 

I. As the follies and vices of youth are chiefly derived from inex¬ 
perience and presumption; so almost all the errours of age may be 
traced up to the feebleness and distresses peculiar to that time of life. 
Though, in every part of life, vexations Ofcur, yet, in former years, 
cither business, or pleasure, served to obliterate their impression,. by 
supplying occupation to the mind. Old age begins its advances with 
disqugjltymg men for relishing the one, and for taking an active part 
in till Other. While^k withdraws their accustomed supports, it im¬ 
poses, at the same tiSlINhe additional burden of growing infirmities. 
In the fenner stages of their journey, hope, continued to flatter them 
JpitU many a fay: and enticing prospect./ But in proportion as old 
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age increases, those pleasing illusions vanish. Life is contracted 
within a narrow and barren circle. "Year after year steals somewhat 
away from their store of comfort, deprives them of some oPtheir an¬ 
cient friends, blunts some of their'powers of sensation, or incapacitates 
them for some function of life. . 

Though, in the plan of Providence, it ufwisely ordered, that be¬ 
fore we are called away from the world, our attachment to it should 
be gradually loosened; though it be fit in itselfj that, as in the day 
of Human life, there is a morning and a noon, so there should be an 
evening also, when the lengthening shadows shall admonish us of 
approaching night; yet we have no reason to be surprised, if they 
who are arrived at this dejecting season feel and lament the change 
which they suffer. The complaints, therefore, of die aged, should 
meet widi tenderness, rather than censure. The burden under which 
they labour, ought to be viewed with sympathy, by those who must 
bear it in their turn, and who, perhaps, hereafter may complain of it 
as bitterly. At the same time, the old should consider, that all the 
seasons of life have their several trials allotted to them; and that to 
bear the infinities of age with becoming patience, is as much their 
duty, as is that of the young to resist the temptations of youthful plea¬ 
sure. By calmly enduring, for the short time that remains, what 
Providence is pleased to infli«t, they both express a*resignation most 
acceptable to God, anil recommend themselves to the esteem and 
assistance of all who are around them. „ 

But though the querulous temper imputed to old age is to be con¬ 
sidered as a natural infirmity, rather than as a vice; the same apo¬ 
logy cannot be made for that peevish disgust at the manners, and 
that malignant censure of the enjoyments, of the young, which is 
sometimes found to accompany declining years. Nothing can be more 
unjust, than to take olfence at others, on account of their partaking 
of pleasures, which it is past your time to enjoy. By indulging this 
fretful temper, you both aggravate the uneasiness of age, and you 
alienate those on whose affection much of your comfort depends. In 
order to make the two extremes of life unite in amicable society, it is 
gr.-.illy to be wished, that the young would look forward, imd consi¬ 
der that they shall one day be old; and that the old would look back, 
and, remembering that they once were young, make proper allow¬ 
ances for the temper and the manners of youth. 

But, instead, of this, it is too common to find the aged at declared 
enmity with the whole system of present customs and manners; per¬ 
petually complaining 01 the growing depravity of the world, and of 
the astonishing vices and follies of the rising generation. All things, 
according to them, are rushing fast into ruin. Decency and good 
order have become extinct, ever since that happy discipline, under 
Which they spent their youth, has passed awify.—Part, at least, of 
this displeasure, you may fairly impute to the infirmity of age, which 
throws its own gloom on every surrounding object. Similar lament¬ 
ations were, in the days of your youth, pouj»d forth by your fathers; 
and they who Are now young, shall, whert^^nmes to their turn, in¬ 
veigh, in the like strain, against those who succeed them. Great has 

ii * . 
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been the corruption of the world in every age. Sufficient ground 
there is for the complaints made by serious observers, at all times, of 
abounding iniquity and folly. But though particular modes of vice 
prevail in one age more than in others, it does not follow, that on 
that age all iniquity is accumulated. Jt is the form, perhaps, more 
than the quantity df corruption, which makes the distinction. In the 
worst of times, God has assured us, that there shall be always a seed 
who shall setve him.*—Say not thou , What is the cause that theformer 
days were better than these ? for thou dost not enquire wisely concerning 
this. Be not righteous overmuch s neither make thyself overwise, f For¬ 
mer follies pass away, and are forgotten. Those which ore present, 
strike observation, and sharpen censure. Hail the depravation of the 
world continued to increase in proportion to those glqomy calcula¬ 
tions which, for so many centuries past, have estimated each race as 
worse than the preceding, by this time, not one ray of good senses 
nor one spark of piety and virtue* must have remained unextinguished 
among mankind. 

One of the vices of old age, which appears the most unaccountable, 
is that covetous attachment to worldly interest, with which it is often 
charged. But this, too, can naturally be deduced from the sense of 
its feebleness and decay. In proportion as the vigour Jboth of body 
and mind declines, timidity may be expected to increase. With 
anxious and tearful eye, the aged look forward to the evils which 
threaten diem, and to the changes which may bcfal. Hence, they 
are sometimes apt to overvalue riches, as the instrument of dieir de¬ 
fence against these dangers, and as the most certain means of secur¬ 
ing them against solitude and disrespect But though tlieir appre¬ 
hensions may justify a cautious frugality, they can by no means ex¬ 
cuse a sordid avarice. It is no less absurd, than it is culpable, in the 
old, from the dread of uncertain futurity, to deuy themselves the 
enjoyment of the present; and to increase in anxiety about their 
journey, in proportion as it draws nearer to its close. There are 
more effectual methods of commanding respect from the world, than 
the mere possession of wealth. Let them he charitable, mid do good. 
Let them mix beneficence to their friends, with a cheerful enjoyment 
of the comforts which befit their state. They will then receive the 
returns of real respect and love. Whereas, by their riches, they pro¬ 
cure no more than pretended demons.rations of regard; while their 
ill-judged parsimony occasions many secret wishes for tlieir death. 

As increasing years debilitate the body, q§*they weaken the force, 
and diminish the warmth, of the affections. Chilled hy the luu\d of 
time, the heart loses that tender sensibility, with which it once entered 
into the concerns and sorrow s of others. It is, in truth, a merciful 
appointment of Providence, that as they who see many days, must lie- 
hold many a sad scene, the impressions of grief upon their heart 
should be blunted by being often repeated; and that, in proportion 
as their power of advancing the prosperity of others decreases, their 
participation of the mj^rtunes of others should also, lessen. How¬ 
ever, os, in every juried of life, humanity and friendship contribute 

* Psal. xxii. 30. f Eccles. vii. 10. 16. 
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to happiness, it is both the duty and-the interest of the aged^o che¬ 
rish the remains of the kind affections; and from the days of former 

S rs, to recal such impressions as may tend to soften their hearts. 

them not, from having suffered much in the course of their long 
pilgrimage, become callous to the sufferings pothers. But, remem¬ 
bering that they still are men, let them studv to kedp their heart open 
to die sense of human woe. Practised in the ways of men, they are 
apt to be suspicious of design and fraud; for the knowledge and the 
distrust of mankind too often go together. Let not, however, that 
wary caution, which is the fruit of their experience, degenerate into 
craft. Experience ought also to have taught them, that amidst all 
the falsehood of men, integrity is the best defence; and that he who 
continueth to the end to walk uprightly , shall continue to walk surely. 
Having thus offered some admonitions concerning the errours most 
incident to age, I proceed, 

II. To point out the duties which peculiarly belong to it. 

The first which I shall mention is, a timely retreat from the world. 
In every part of life, we are in hazard of being too deeply immersed 
in its cares. But during its vigorous periods, the impulse ol active 
spirit, the necessary business of our station, and the allowable endea¬ 
vours to advance our fortune by fair industry, render it difficult to 
observe due moderation. In old age, all the motives of eager pur¬ 
suit diminish. The voice of Nature then calls you to leave to others 
the bustle and contest of the world; and gradually to disengage your¬ 
selves from a burden, which begins to exceed your strength. Having, 
borne your share of the heat and labour of the day, let the evening ol 
life be passed in the cool and quiet shade. It is only in the shade, 
that the virtues of old age can flourish. There, its duties are dis¬ 
charged with more success; and there, its comforts are enjoyed with 
greatest satisfaction. 

By the retreat of old age, however, I do not mean a total cessation 
from every worldly employment, There is an errour in this, as well 
as in the opposite extreme. Persons who have been long harassed 
with business and care, sometimes imagine, that when life declines, 
they cannot make their retirement from the world too complete. But 
where they expected a delicious enjoyment of leisure and ease, they 
have often found a melancholy solitude. Few are able, in any period 
of their days, to bear a total abstraction from the world. *1 here 
remain# a vacancy which they cannot fill up. Incapable of being 
always employed in the exercises of religion, and often little qualified 
for the entertainments of the understanding, they are in hazard of 
becoming a burden to themselves, and to all with whofn they are con¬ 
nected. It is,* therefore, the duty of the aged, not so much to with¬ 
draw entirely from worldly business, as to contract its circle; not .so 
much to break off, as to loosen their communication with active life. 
Continuing that train of occupation to which they have been most 
accustomed, let them pursue it with less intenseness; relaxing their 
efforts, as their powers decline; retiring moi^tojl more from public 
observation, to domestic scenes, and serioi ts thoughts; till, as the 
decays of life advance, the world shall of itself withdraw to a greater 
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distance from their view; its objects shall gradually yield their place 
to others of more importance; and its tumults shall sound in their 
ears, only like a noise which is hear^froin afar. 

If it be tl\e duty of the old, to retreat betimes from the fatigue of 
worldly care, it is still more incumbent on them to quit the pursuit 
of such pleasures as are unsuitable to, their years. Cheerfulness, in 
old age, is graceful. It is the natural concomitant of virtue. But the 
cheerfulness of age is widely different from the levity of youth. Many 
things are allowable in that early period, which, in maturer years, 
would deserve censure; but which, in old age, become both ridicu¬ 
lous and criminal. By awkwardly affecting to imitate the maimers, 
mid to mingle in the vanities of the young, as the aged depart from 
the dignity, so they forfeit the privileges of grey hairs. But if, by 
follies of this kind, they are degraded, they are exposed to much 
deeper blame, by descending to vicious pleasure, and continuing to 
hover round those sinful gratifications to which they were once ad¬ 
dicted. Amusement and relaxation the aged require, and may enjoy. 
But let them consider well, that by every intemperate indulgence, 
they accelerate decay; instead of enlivening, they oppress, and pre¬ 
cipitate their declining state. Ease, safety, and respect, arc the pro¬ 
per enjoyments of age. Within'thcsc bounds let it remain, and not 
vainly attempt to break through that barrier, by which nature has 
separated the pleasures of youth from the comforts loll to the con¬ 
cluding years of life. 

A material part of the duty of the aged consists, in studying to be 
useful to the race who are to succeed them. Here opens to them ail 
extensive field,, in which they may so employ themselves, as consider¬ 
ably to advance the interest of religion, and the happiness of mankind. 
To them it belongs, to impart to the young the fruit of their long 
experience; to instruct^lhem in the proper conduct, and to warn them 
of the various dangers,’of life; by wise counsel, to temper their pre¬ 
cipitate ardour; and, both by precept and example, to form them to 
piety and virtue. 

It is not by rigorous discipline, uid unrelaxing austerity, that they 
can maintain an ascendant over youthful minds. The constraint 
which their presence will impose, and the aversion which their man¬ 
ners will create, if the one be constantly awful, and the other severe, 
tend to frustrate the effect of all their wisdom. They must assume 
the^spirit of the companion, and the friend; and mix, with the autho¬ 
rity of age, a proper degree of indulgence to the maimers of the 
young. Instead of lessening the respect due to th». ir years by such 
condescension, they take the surest method to increase it. Old age 
never appears with greater dignity, than, when tempered with mild¬ 
ness, and enlivened with goq(l humour, it acts as the guide and the 
patron of youth. Religion, displayed in such a character, strikes the 
beholders, as at once amiable and venerable. They revere its power, 
when they see it adding so much grace to the decays of nature, and 
shedding so pleasing a lustre over the evening of life. The young 
wish to tread iu the same steps, and to arrive at the close of their days 
with equal honour. They listen with attention to counsels w'hich arc 
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mingled with tenderness, and rendered respectable by greyhalrei For, 
notwithstanding all its presumption, youth naturally bends bqfore su- 
periour knowledge and years.# Aged wisdom, when joined with 
acknowledged virtue, exerts an authority over the human mind, greater 
even* than that which arises from power and, station. It can check 
the most forward, abash the most profligate, and strike with awe the 
most giddy and unthinking. 

In the midst of their endeavours to be useful to others, let not the 
aged forget those religious employments which their own state parti¬ 
cularly requires. Hie first of these is, reflection on their past beha¬ 
viour, with a view to discover the errours which they have com¬ 
mitted ; and, as far as remaining life allows, to apply themselves to 
repentance and amendment.—Long has the world bewildered you 
in its maze, and imposed upon you by its arts. The time is now 
come, when this great seducer should mislead you no more. From 
the calm station at which you are arrived, sequestered from the crowd 
of the deceiving and the deceived, review your conduct with the eye 
of Christians and immortal beings. After all the tumult of life is 
over, what now remains to afford you solid satisfaction ? Have you 
served God with fidelity, and discharged your part to your fellow- 
creatures with integrity and a good conscience ? Can you look for¬ 
ward without terrour to that dajr which is to dissolve your connexion 
with this world, and to bring you into the presence of him who made 
you, in order to give account of your actions ?—The retrospect of 
life is seldom wholly unattended by uneasiness and shame. Though, 
to the good and the bad, it presents a very different scene; yet, to 
all men, it reads much guilt incurred, and yiuch time mis-spent. It 
too much resembles the review, which a traveller takes from some 
eminence, of a barren country, through which he has passed, where 
the heath and the desert form the chief prospect; diversified only by 
a few scattered spots of imperfect cultivation. 

Turn then your thoughts to the proper methods of making your 
peace with God through Jesus Christ ; and implore, from Divine 
grace, that new heart, and right spirit, which will fit you for a better 
world. Let devotion fill up many of those hours which are now 
vacant from worldly business and care. Let your affections dwell 
among divine and immortal objects. In silent and thoughtful medita¬ 
tion, walk as on the shore of that vast ocean upon which you are soon 
to embark. Summon up all the considerations, which should recon¬ 
cile you to your departure from life; and which may prepare you for 
going through its last scene, with firmness and decency. Often let 
your thanksgivings ascend to God, for that watchful care with which 
he hath hitherto conducted you, through the long journey of life. 
Oftpn let your prayers be heard, thatdn what remains of your pil¬ 
grimage, he may not forsake you; and that, when you enter into the 
valley of the shadxm of death, he may there support you with his staff, 
and defend you with his rod. — Amidst such thoughts and cares, let 
old age find you employed; betaking yourselves to a prudent and 
timely retreat; disengaged both from the oppressive load of business, 
and from the unseasonable pursuit of pleasure ; applying yourselves 
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to form the succeeding race, by your counsels, to virtue and wisdom; 
reviewing seriously your past life; hy repentance and devotion, pre¬ 
paring yourselves for a better; andfr with humble and manly com¬ 
posure, expecting that hour, which Nature cannot now long delay. 
It remains, 

III. To suggest the consolations which belong to did age, when 
thus found in the way of righteousness. 

I must introduce them with observing, That nothing is more rea¬ 
sonable in itself, than to submit patiently to those infirmities of 
Nature which arc brought on by the'increase of years. You knew 
beforehand what you had to expect, when you numbered the succes¬ 
sive summers and winters which were passing over your heads. Old 
age did not attack you by surprise, nor was it forced upon you against 
your choice. Often, and earnestly, did you wish to see long life and 
many days. When arrived at the desired period, have you any just 
cause to complain, on accougiof enduring what the constitution of 
our being imposes on all? Tnf $you expect, that, for your sake, Pro¬ 
vidence was to alter its established order ? Throughout the whole 
vegetable, sensible, and rational world, whatever makes progress 
towards maturity, as soon as it has passed that point, begins to verge 
towards decay. It is as natural for old age to be frail, as for the stalk 
to bend under the ripened ear, or foi 1 the autumnal leaf to change its 
hue. To this law, all who went before you, have submitted; and 
all who shall come after you, must yield. After they have flourished 
for a season, they shall fade, like you, when the period of decline 
arrives, and bow under die pressure of years. 

During the whole progress of the human course, the principal ma¬ 
terials of our comfort, or uneasiness, lie within ourselves. Every age 
will prove burdensome to those who have no fund of happiness in 
their own breast. Preserve them, if you could, from infirmity of 
frame; bestow upon diem, if it were possible, perpetual youth; still 
they would be restless and miserable, through the influence of ill- 
governed passions. It is not surprising, that such persons are 
peevish, and querulous, when old. Unjustly they impute to their, 
time of life, that misery with which their vices and follies embitter 
every age. Whereas, to good men, no period of life is unsupportable, 
because they draw their chief happiness from sources which are inde¬ 
pendent of age or time. Wisdom, piety, and virtue, grow not old 
with our bodies. They suffer no decay from length of days. To 
them only belongs unalterable and unfading youth. Those that be 
planted in the house of the Lord, shall flourish in the courts of our 
God. They shall still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall be fat 
and Jlow'ishing. * 

You can now, it is true, no longer relish many of those pleasures 
which once amused you. Your sensadons are less quick than form¬ 
erly; your days more languishing. But if you have quitted die 
region of pleasure, in return you possess that of tranquillity and repose. 
If you are strangers to the vivacity of enjoyment, you are free, at die 
same time, from the pain of violent aud often disappointed desire. 

, * Psalm xcii. IS, H. 
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Much fetigue, much vexation, as well as vanity, attend thaf^turbu- 
lence of life, in which the yowiger part of mankind are engaged. 
Amidst those keen pursuits, seeming pleasures, for which you 
envy them, often they feel their own misery, and look forward with a 
wishful eye to the season of calmness and retreat. For, on all sides 
of human, life, the balance of happiness is adjusted vftth more equality, 
than at first appears; and if old age throws some new distresses into 
the scale, it lightens also the weight o£ others. Many passions, which 
formerly disturbed your tranquillity, have now subsided. Many 
competitions, which long filled your days with disquiet and strife, are 
now at an end. Many afflictions, which once rent your h&rts with 
violent anguish, are now softened into a tender emotion, on the re¬ 
membrance of past woe. In the beginnings of life, there was room 
for much apprehension, concerning what might befal in its progress. 
Your security was never untroubled. Your hopes were interrupted 
by many anxieties and fears. Havimfcftnished the career of labour 
and danger, your anxiety ought of crigpse to lessen. Ready to enter 
into the harbour, you can look back, as from a secure station, upon 
the perils you have escaped, upon the tempest by which you was 
tossed, and upon the multitudes who are still engaged in conflicting 
with the storm. 

If you have acted your part’ with integrity and honour, you arc 
justly entitled to respect, and you will generally receive it. For 
rarely, or never, is old age contemned, unless when, by viefe or folly, 
it renders itself contemptible. Though length of time may have worn 
off superficial ornaments, yet what old age loses in grace, it often gains 
in dignity. The veneration, as was before observed, which grey hairs 
command, puts it in the power of the aged, to maintain a very im¬ 
portant place in human society. They are so fur from being insigni¬ 
ficant in the world, that families long holden together by their autho¬ 
rity, and societies accustomed to be guided by their counsels, have 
frequently had cause to regret their loss, more than that of the most 
vigorous and young. To success of every kind, the head which di¬ 
rects, is no less essential than the hand which executes. Vain, nay 
often dangerous, were youthful enterprise, if not conducted by aged 
prudence. I said , Days should speak , and midtitude of years should teach 
wisdom .*— Therefore, thou sha.1t rise up before the hoary head, and ho- 
nour the face of the old man , andfear thy God. f 

Though, in old age, the circle of your pleasures is more contracted 
than it 1ms formerly been; yet within its limits many of those enjoy¬ 
ments remain, which are most grateful to human nature. Temper¬ 
ate mirth is not extinguished by advanced years. The mild plea¬ 
sures of domestic life still cheer the heart. The entertainments of 
conversation, and social intercourse, continue unimpaired. The de¬ 
sire of knowledge is not abated by the frailty of the body; and the 
leisure of old age affords many opportunities for gratifying that desire. 
The sphere of your observation and reflection is so much enlarged 
hy long acquaintance with the world, as to supply, within itself, a wide 
range of improving thought. To recal the various revolutions which 

* Job, xuii. 7. t Lev. xix. 32. 
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have occurred since you began to act your part in life; to compare 
the characters of past and present times; to trace the hand of Pro¬ 
vidence, in all the incidents of you^own lot; to contemplate, with 
thoughtful eye, the successive new appearances which the world has 
assumed around you, in government, education, opinions, customs, 
and modes of living; these are employments no less entertaining than 
instructive to the mind. 

While you are engaged in such employments, you arc, perhaps, 
surrounded with your families, who treat you with attention and re¬ 
spect ; you are honoured by your friends; your character is estab¬ 
lished ;*you are placed beyond the reach of clamour, and the strife 
of tofigues; and, free from distracting cares, you can attend calmly to 
your eternal interests. For such comforts as these, have you not 
cause most thankfully to acknowledge the goodness of Heaven ? Do 
they not afford you ground to pass the remainder of your days in 
resignation and peace; dispp$jng yourselves to rise in due time, like 
satisfied guests, from the bariqttet that has been set before you; and 
to praise and bless, when you depart, the great Master of the feast ? 
To a man that is good in his sight , whether he be young or old, God 
giveth wisdom, and knowledge, and joy. For every season of life, the 
benignity of his providence hath prepared its own satisfactions, while 
his wisdom hath appointed its peculiar trials. _ No age is doomed to 
total infelicity; provided that we attempt not to do violence to Nature, 
by seeking to extort from one age the pleasures of another; and to 
gather, in the Winter of life, those flowers which were destined to 
blossom only in its Summer, or its Spring. 

But perhaps it will ,be said, That 1 have considered old age only 
in its first stages, and in its most favourable point of light; before the 
faculties are as yet much impaired, and when disease or affliction has 
laid no additional loull on the burden of years. Let us then view it 
with all its aggravations of distress. Let us suppose it arrived at its 
utmost verge, worn out with infirmities, and bowed down by sickness 
and sorrow'. Still there remains this consolation, that it is not long 
ere the weary shall be. at rest. Having passed through so many of the 
toils of life, you may now surely, when your pilgrimage touches on 
its close, bear, without extreme impatience, the hardships of its con¬ 
cluding stage. From the iuestir. ,ble promises of the Gospel, and 
from the gracion ; presence of God, the afflictions of old age cannot 
seclude you. Though your heart should begin to faint, and your flesh 
to fail, there is One, who can be the strength of your heart, and your 
portion fot' ever. Even to your old age, saith the Lord, / am He; and 
even to hoanj hairs will 1 cany you. I have made, and l will bear ; 
even I will carry, and will deliver you.*—Leave thy fatherless children; 
l will preserve them alive s *and let thy widows trust in me. f 

There Is undoubtedly a period, when there ought to be a satiety 
of life, as there is of all other things; and when death shall be viewed, 
as your merciful dismission from a long warfare. To come to the 
grave in a fill age, like as a shock of com cometh in, in its season is 
the natural termination of the human course. Amidst multiplying 
* Isajfh, xlvi. 4. f Jer. xlix. 11. t Job, v. 26. 
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infirmities, to prolong life beyond its usual bounds, and to drtiw out 
your existence here to the last and foulest dregs, ought not to be the 
wish of any wise man. Is it durable, to continue lingering on the 
borders of the grave, after every tie which connects you with life is 
broken; and to be left a solitary individual, in the midst of a new 
generation, whose faces you hardly know? The shades of your de¬ 
parted friends rise up before you, and warn you, that it is time to 
depart. Nature and Providence summon you, to be gathered to your 
fathers. Reason admonishes you, that, as your predecessors made 
way for you, it is just that you should yield your place to those who 
have arisen to succeed you on this busy stage; who, for a $hile, shall 
fill it with their actions and their sufferings, their virtues and their 
crimes; and then shall, in their turn, withdraw, and be joined to the 
forgotten multitudes of former ages. 

Could death, indeed, be considered in no other view than as the 
close of life, it would afford only ajSplancholy retreat. The total 
extinction of being, is a thought, winch human nature, in its most 
distressed circumstances, camiot bear without dejection. But, blessed 
be God! far other prospects revive the spirits of the aged, who have 
spent their life in piety and virtue. To them, death is not the extinc¬ 
tion, but the renovation of the Jiving principle; its removal from the 
• earthly home of this tabernacle, to the house not made with hands , eternal 
in the heavens. Having fought the good fght; havingfnjshed, their ' 
course, and kept the faith; there is laid up for them the crown of right¬ 
eousness. The Saviour of the world hath not only brought immor¬ 
tality to light, but placed it within the reach of their hope and trust. 
By making atonement for their guilt, he hath prepared their way 
within the veil; and secured to them the possession of an inheritance, 
incorruptible and unde/iled, reserved in the heavens. — Such are the 
hopes and prospects which cheer the sorrows of old age, and sur¬ 
mount the fear of death. Faith and piety are the only adequate sup¬ 
ports of human nature in all its great emergencies. Alter they have 
guided us through the various trials of life, they uphold us, at last, 
amidst the ruins of this falling frame; and when the silver coi'd is just 
ready to He loosed, and the golden bowl to be broken; when the pitcher 
is broken at the fountain, and the wheel broken at the cistern; they 
enable us to say, 0 Death l where is thy sting? 0 Gravel where is 
thy victory ? 
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SERMON*XIII. 

THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 

' Genesis, xlii. 21, 22. 

And they said me to another. We are verily guilty concerning our broker, 
in that we saw the anguish (fhis soul, when he besought us; a*id we 
would not hear: Therefore is this distress come upon us. Anflicu- 
bcn aimaercd them, saying. Spake I not unto you, saying, iJo not sin 
agaitmthe child; and ye woidd not hear? Therefore behold also his 
blood is required. 

This book qf Genesis displays a^more singular and interesting scene, 
than was evlp presented to the world by any other historical record. 
It carries us back to the beginning of time, and exhibits mankind in 
their infant and rising statedjplt shows us human manners in their 
y primitive simplicity, before tne arts of refinement had polished the 
behaviour, or disguised the characters of men j when they gave vent 
to their passions without dissimulation, and spoke their sentiments 
without reserve. Few great societies were, as yet, formed on the 
earth. Men lived in scattered tribes. The transactions of families 
^mode the chief materials of history; and they are related in this book, 
with that«beautifui simplicity, which, in the highest degree, both de¬ 
lights the imagination, and affects the heart. 

Of all the patriarchal histories, that of Joseph and his brethren is 
die most remarkable, for the characters of the actors, the instructive 
natuft of the events, aifd the surprising revolutions of worldly for¬ 
tune**-, As fiir as relates to the Text, and is necessary^ for explaining 
it, the story is to the following purpose:—Joseph,‘the youngest, 
except fine, of the sons of Jacob, was distinguished by liis father with 
such marks of peculiar affection, ns excited the envy of his. brethren. 
Having related to them, in the openness of his heart, certain dreams 
which portended his future advancement above them, their jealousy 
rose to such a height, that they unnaturally conspired his destruction. 
Seizing the opportunity of his being at a distance from home, they 
first threw him into a pit, and afterwards sold him for a slave; im¬ 
posing on their father by a false relation of his death. When they 
had thus gratified their resentment, they lost all remembrance of 
their crime. The family of Jacob was rich and poweful; and several 
years passed away, during which they lived in prosperity; without 
being touched, as far as appears, with the least remorse for the cruel 
deed which they had committed. 

Meanwhile, Joseph was .safely conducted, by the hand of Provi¬ 
dence* through a variety gf dangers^ntil, from the lowest condition, 
he rose at last to be chici favourite of the King of Egypt, the most 
powerful monarch^ that time in the worl<& While he possessed 
this high dignity, a general famine distressed all the neighbouring 
countries. In Egypt alone, by f&eans of his foresight and prudent 
administratisi, plenty still reigned. Compelled to nave recourse to 
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that kingdom for supply of food, the brethren of Joseph, upon this 
occasion, appeared in his presence, and made their humble application 
to him, for Uberty to purchase#im; little suspecting the Governour 
of th^ land, - before whom they bowed dawn their faces to'the earth , to 
be him, whti&n long ago they had sold as a slave to the Ishmaelites. 
But Joseph no sooner saw, than he kney hjp brethren; and, at this 
unexpected meeting, his heart melted Vithin him. Fraternal ten* 
derness arose in all its warmth, and totally effaced from his generous 
breast the impression of their ancient cruelty. Though, from that 
moment, he began to prepare for them a surprise of joy; yet he so 
far constrained himself as to assume an appearance of gre4fieeverity. 
By this he intended, both to oblige them to bring into Egypt his 
youngest and most beloved brother, whose presence he instantly 
required; and also, to awaken within them a due sensepf the crime 
which they laid formerly perpetrated. Accordingly, ms behaviour 
produced, the designed effect. For while they were in this situation, 
strangers in a foreign land, where tl^phad fallen, as they conceived, 
into extreme distress; where they were thrown into prison by the 
Governour, and treated with rigour, for which they could assign no 
cause; the reflection mentioned in the Text arose in their minds. 
Conscience brought to remembrance their former sins. It recalled, 
in particular, their long-forgotten cruelty to Joseph; and, without 
hesitation, they interpreted their present distress to be a judgment, % 
for this crime, inflicted by Heaven. They said one to another, We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of 
his soul, w/ien he besought us; and we would not hear: Ther efore is 
this distress come upon us. — Behold also his blood is required. 

From this instructive passage of history, the following observations 
naturally I. That a sense of right and wrong in cojgduejt, or 

of moral godcPand evil, belongs to human nature. II. That it pro¬ 
duces an apprehension of merited punishment, when we have conn 
mitted evil. III. That although this inward sentiment be stifled 
during the season of prosperity, yet in adversity it will revive. And, 
IV. That, when it revives, it determines us to consider every distress 
which we suffer, from what cause soever it has arisen, as an actual 
infliction of punishment by Heaven. The consideration of these par¬ 
ticulars will lead us to a very serious view of the nature of man, and 
of the government of God. » 

. I. There belongs to human nature a sense of moral good and 
evil, or a faculty which distinguishes right from wrong, in action 
and conduct. They said one to another. We are verily guilty .— 
In an age, when the law was not yet given, when no external revela¬ 
tion of the Divine will subsisted, except what had been handed down 
among the patriarchs, from one generation to another; the brethren 
of Joseph reasoned concerning ifmu* .conduct, upon the same moral 
principles, and were affected by the sjuneTeelings, of which we are 
conscious at this day. .JSuch sentiments are cqjgyal with human na¬ 
ture ; for they are the remains of a law which wai originally written 
in our heart. In -the darkest reAns of the earth, and among the 
rudest tribes of men, a distinction has ever been made between just 
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and unjust, between a duty and a crime. Throughout all 
course qf human beings' these distinctions are supposed. 

■the foundation of the mutual trust which the transactions of life re- 

3 uire; nay, • the very entertainments of society constantly Wf&feai to 
lem. The'Historian, who studies to magnify his hero, qy repre¬ 
senting him as just and generous; the Poet, who seeks to interest the 
world in his fiction*, by engaging the heart in behalf of distressed 
virtue; are sufficient to confutq the Sceptic, who denies any natural 
perception of a distinction in actions. 

But though a sense of moral good and evil be deeply impressed 
on the Jbikrt of man, yet it is not of sufficient power to regulate his 
life. In his present corrupted state, it is both too general to afford 
him full direction in conduct, and too feeble to withstand the oppo¬ 
sition of contrary principles in h$ nature. It is often perverted by 
ignorance and superstition; it is too easily overcome by passion and 
desire. Hence, the importance of that Divine revelation, which com¬ 
municates both light and strength; which, by the instructive disco¬ 
veries it makes, and by the powerful assistance it supplies, raises man 
to a station infinitely superiour to that which he possesses under the 
mere light of Nature. 

It is of consequence, however, to remark, That this revelation 
necessarily supposes an antecedent sense of right and wrong to take 
place in the human mind. It addresses itself to men, as possessed 
of such a* faculty ; and, when it commands them, in general terms, 
to pursue •whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest , 
whatsoever things are just , pure, lovely, or of good report, if there be 
anyy rif tue, and if there be any praise, it plainly appeals to the native 
dictUSs of their heart. * Nay, unless men were endowed by nature 
with some sense of duty or of moral obligation, they could reap no 
benefit from revelation; they would remain incapable of all religion 
whatever. For, in vain were a system of duty prescribed to them 
by the word of God; allegiance were in vain required towards their 
Creator, or love and gratitude enjoined towards their Redeemer; 
if, previously, there was no principle in their nature, which made 
them feel the obligations of duty, of allegiance, and of gratitude. 
They could have no ideas corresponding to such terms; no? any 
conviction, that, independently of fear or interest, they were bStrnd 
to regard, either him who made, or nim who redeemed them.—This, 
therefore, is to be held as a principle fundamental to all religion, 
That there is in human nature, an approving or condemning sense , 
of conduct; by means of which, they who have not the law, are a law 
unto themselves.* They who, from a mistaken zeal for the honour of 
Divine revelation, either deny the existence, or vilify the authority 
of natural religion, are not aware, that by disallowing the sense of 
obligation, they undermine the fqpgdation on which revelation builds 
its power of commandingfthe heart 

The Text leads us to observe. That one of the cases in which the 
natural sense pf .good and evil operates mos! forcibly, is when men 
have been guilfy of injustice or inhumanity. We saw the anguish of our 

* Rom. i. 14. 
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l#$&6r*& tond 9 when he besought us ; and we would not hear. An Inward 
prmctpii I prompts us to do good to others; but with much greater 
authority, it checks and condemhs us, whet we have done them inju¬ 
ries. This part of the human constitution deserves to be remarked 
as a signal proof of the wisdom of its Author, and of (he gracious 
provision which he has made for the welfare of mankind. We are 
all committed, in some measure, to the care and assistance of one 
another. But our mutual influence roaches much farther with respect, 
to the evils, than with respect to the enjoyments, ofthose around us. 
To advance their prosperity, is often beyond our ability; but to in¬ 
flict injuries, is almost always within our power: And, al&he same 
time, self-interest very frequently tempts us to commit them. With 
the utmost propriety, therefore, we are so framed, that the influence 
of the moral principle should be nftst authoritative, in cases where 
its aid is most impeded; that to promote the happiness of others, 
should appear to us as praiseworthy, indeed, and generous; but that, 
to abstain from injuring them, should be felt as matter of the strictest 


“ to prosper, and we contributed not to his advancement,” their 
minds would have been more easily quieted. But, when their reflec- 
, tion was, We saw his anguish , when he besought us, and we would not 
hear, then compunction turned upon them its sharpest edge. I pro¬ 
ceed to observe, *’ 

II. That our natural sense of right and wrong, produces an ap¬ 
prehension of merited punishment wnen we have committed a Crime. 
When it is employed in surveying the behariour of others, distin¬ 
guishes some actions, as laudable and excellent; and disapproves of 
others, as evil and base. But when it is directed upon our own con¬ 
duct, it assumes a higher office, and exercises the authority of a judge. 
It is then properly termed Conscience; and the sentiments which it 
awakens, upon the perpetration of a crime, are styled, Remorse. 
Therefore, said the brethren of Joseph, is this distress conic upon us; 
behold also his blood is required. They acknowledged, not only that 
they had committed a wrong, but a wrong for which they were justly 
doomed to suffer. 

Did not conscience suggest this natural relation between guilt and 
punishment, the mere principle of approbation, or disapprobation, 
with respect to moral conduct, would prove of small efficacy. For 
disapprobation attends, in some degree, every conviction of impro¬ 
priety, or folly. When one has acted unsuitably to his interest, or 
lias .trespassed against the rules of prudence or decorum, he reflects 
upon his conduct with pain, and acknowledges that he deserves blame. 
But.the difference between the sense of m|sconduct, and the sense of 
guilt, consists in this, that the laitfr penct$tes much deeper into the 
heart. It makes the criminal feel, that lie is not only blaiheable, but 
justly punishable, for the part which he has acted. With reference 
to, this office of conscience, the inspired writers frequently speak of it, 
in terms borrowed from the awful solemnities of judicial procedure; 
as, bearing witness Jin' or against us; accusing or excusing, judging and t 
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condemning. It will be found, that, in the language of most nations^ 
terms of. the same import are applied to die operations of conscience*; 
expressing the sense which all- mankind have, of its passing sentence 
upon them^and pronouncing rewards or punishments to be due to 
their actions. 

The sense of punishment merited, you are further to observe, can 
never be separated from the dread, that, at some time or other, pu¬ 
nishment shall be actually inflicted. This dread is not confined to 
the vengeance of man. I'br let the sinner’s evil deeds be ever so 
diorougnly concealed from the knowledge of the world, his inward 
ahmn.s are not quieted by that consideration. Now, punishment is 
thexa notion of a law. Every law supposes a rightful superiour: And 
therefore, when conscience threatens punishment to secret crimes, it 
manifestly recognises a supreme £rovernour, from whom nothing is 
hidden. The belief of our being accountable to him, is what the 
most hardened wickedness has never been able to eradicate. It is a 
belief which arises, not merely from reasoning, but from internal sen¬ 
timent. Conscience is felt to act as the delegate of an invisible ruler; 
both anticipating his sentence, and foreboding its execution. 

Hence arise the terrours, which so often haunt guilt, and rise in 
proportion to its atrocity. In the history of all nations, the tyrant 
and the oppressor, the bloody ami the- flagitious, have been ever point¬ 
ed out as fearful, unquiet, and restless; subject to alarms and appre¬ 
hensions of an unaccountable kind. And surely, to live under such 
disquietude, from |the dread of merited punishment, is already to un¬ 
dergo one of the most severe punishments which human nature can 
suffer-. When the work! threatens us with any of its evils, wc know 
• the Sent, and discern t'ne limits of the danger. We see the quarter 
on which we are exposed to its attack. We measure our own 
strength with that of our adversary; and can take precautions, cither 
for making resistance, or. for contriving escape^ But when an awak¬ 
ened conscience places before the sinner die just vengeance of the 
Almighty, die prospect is confounding, because the danger is bound¬ 
less. It is a dark unknown which threatens him. The arm that is 
stretched over him, he can neithei see nor resist. On every side he 
dreads it; and on every object which surrounds him, he looks with 
terrour, because he is conscious that every object can be employed 
against him as an instrument of wxit h. No wonder that the lone¬ 
some solitude, or the midnight hour, should strike him with horrour. 
His troubled mind beholds forms, which odicr men see not; and 
hears voices, which sound only in the ear of guilt. A hand appears 
to come forth, and to write upon the wall over against him, as it did 
of old, in the sight of an impious monarch, He shall find no ease nor 
rest . For the Lord shall give him a trembling hearty and failing 
of ej/eSy and sorrow of mind: AM . his life shall hang in doubt before 
him; and he shall fear day and nighty and have none assurance of his 
life. In the morning he shall say, IVoidd to God it Were even; and 
at even he shqUsay, Would to God it were morning, fijr the fear of his 
Heart wherewrk he shall fear y and for the sight, which his eyes shall see. * 

* Dcut. xxvlii. 65, 66, 67. 
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f His life shall be grievous unto him. * — Adversity! how bftfrit are 
the arrows of thy quiver, in comparison with thosA of guilt! — 
But if such be the power of conscience, whence, it may be asked, 
comes it to .pass, that its influence is not more gep^Ml, either in 
restraining men from the commission of sin, or in leading them to a 
timely repentance ? This brings me to observe, * 

III. That, during a course of prosperity, the operations of con¬ 
science are often suspended; and that adversity is the season which 
restores them to their proper force. At the time when crimes are 
committed, the mind is too much heated by passion, and engrossed 
by tlie object of its pursuit, to be capable of proper reflection. AfjEfer 
this tumult of spirits has subsided, if a train of new passions be at 
hand to employ its activity, or a succession of pleasurable objects occur 
to engage its attention, it may for awhile remain, though not entirely 
free from inward Qiisgivings, yet unconscious of the degree of its guilt. 
Dissipated among the amusements of life, the sinner escapes, in some 
measure, from his own view. If he reflects upon himself at all, the 
continuance of prosperity seems to him a strong justification of his 
conduct. For it will be found, that, in the hearts of all men, there 
is a natural propensity to judge of the favour of the Supreme Being, 
from the course of external events. When they are borne with a 
smooth gale along the stream df life, and behold every thing proceed¬ 
ing according to their wish, hardly can they be brought to believe, 
that Providence is their enemy. Basking in the sunshine of pros¬ 
perity, they suppose themselves to enjoy the smile of indulgent Hea¬ 
ven ; and fondly conclude, that they arc on terms of friendship, with 
all above, and with all below. Easy tlie^ find it, then, to a jgp read 
over the grossest crimes a covering, tliin, indeed, and slight,’*y«t su£* 
ficient to conceal them from a superficial view. 

Of this we have & very remarkable instance, in those brethren of 
Joseph, whose histdry we now consider. . Not only from the silence 
of the inspired writer, we have ground to believe that their remorse 
was stifled, while their prosperity remained; but we are able to trace 
some of the pretences, by which, during that period, they quieted 
their minds. For when they were contriving the destruction of 
Joseph, we find Judah saying to his brethren, What profit is it, if 
ive slay oar brother, and conceal his blood? Let us' sell him to the 
Ishmaelites; and lei not our hand be upon him ,• for he is our brother, 
and. our Jlesh: and his brethren "were content. \ Here you behold them 
justifying their crime by a sort of pretended humanity f and making 
light of selling their brother for a slave, because they did not take 
away his life. How strangely arc the opinions of men altered by a 
change in their condition! How 'different is this sentiment of the 
Patriarchs, from that which they^aftcrwards entertained of the same 
action, when, as you see in the Text, the remembrance of it wrung 
their hearts with anguish. 

But men, in truth, differ as much from themselves, in prosperity 
and in adversity, as if tliey were different creatui$i& In prosperity, 
every thing tends to Hatter and deceive. In adversity, the illusions 

* Isaiah, it. 4. + Gen. xxxvii. 26, 27. , 
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of life^unish, Its avocatfols, and its pleasures, no longer affbrd die 
sinner that shelter he was wont to find, from conscience. Formrafy 
he made a part of the crowd. He noW feels himself a solitary indi¬ 
vidual, left^pe with God, and with his own mind. His spirits are 
not supporfip||ns before, by fallacious views of the favoiir of Heayen. 
Hie candle of the Lord shines not on his head ; his pride is humbled; 
mid his affections are softened for receiving every serious impression. 
In this situation, a man’s iniquity is sure to find him out . Whatever 
jhas been notoriously criminal in his former conduct, rises as a spectre, 
and places itself before him. The increased sensibility of his mind 
^wafers him alive to feelings which lately were faint; and wounds 
Had been ill healed bleed afresh. When men take the timbrel 


and the harp , and rejoice at the sound of the organ , they say , What is 
the Almighty that we should serve him ? But when they are holden in 
the cords of affliction, then he showeth them their work , and their trans¬ 
gression , that they have exceeded. He openeth also their ears to dis¬ 
cipline; and commandeth , that they return from iniquity. 

Hence, we may perceive the great usefulness and propriety of that 
interchange of conditions, which takes place in human life. By pros¬ 
perity, God gives scope to our passions, and makes trial of our dis¬ 
positions. By adversity, he revives the serious principle within. 
Neither the one, nor the other, could.be borne entire and unmixed. 
Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent; always afflict¬ 
ed, would jbe sullen and despondent Hopes and fears, joy and sor¬ 
row, are, therefore, so blended in his life as both to give room for 
worldly pursuits, and to recal, from time to time, the admonitions of 
conscience. Of the proportion in which they should be mixed for this 
purpoSl we are very incompetent judges. From our ignorance of 
the degree of discipline which the spiritual state of others requires, 
we often censure Providence unjustly, for its severity towards them: 
And, from the vanity and rashness of our wishes, we complain, with¬ 
out reason, of its rigour to ourselves. While we consult nothing but 
our ease, God attends to our spiritual improvement. When we seek 
what is pleasing, he sends what is ,iseful. When, by drinking loo 
deep of worldly prosperity, we draw in a secret poison, he mercifully 
infuses a medicine, at the time that he troubles and embitters the 
waters. It remains now to observe, 


IV. That when conscience is thoroughly awakened, it determines 
the sinner to consult t every calamity which he suffers, as a positive 
infliction ofjaunishment by Heaven. As it had before alarmed him 
with threadPfngs of Divine displeasure, it tells him, when he falls 
under distress, that the threatened day of account is come. Afflic¬ 
tions, on some occasions, rise directly out of our sins. Thus diseases 
are brought on by intemperance; poverty springs from idleness; and 
disgrace from presumption. "In such cases, the punishment is so 
closely connected with the crime, that it is impossible to avoid dis¬ 
cerning the relation which the one bears to the other. But the ap¬ 
pointment of Providence, which we now consider, reaches further than 
tliktfj^God has framed us so, that distresses, tjdiich have no pereeiv- 
amPronncxion with our former crimes, are nevertheless interpreted 
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conscience, to be infllctetlbh their account. They force tbsiljlelves 
on onr apprehension under this view. They are made ifo carry, 






but tiiat additional torment also, which arises from tbjjjtelief of their 
being the vengeance of the Almighty. , 

Let a man fell unexpectedly into some deep aalamity. Let that 
calamity be brought upon him, either by means which the world calls 
fortuitous; or by a train of incidents, in which his own misconduct 
or guilt has apparently had no part'; yet one of the first questions! 
which, in such a situation, he puts to himself is, What have I dtpc 
to deserve this ? His reflection is, almost instinctively, drawn- t , M j|t 
upon his former life; and if, in the course of that retrospect,^^ 
flagrant guilty deed occur to smite his conscience, bn this he cannot 
avoid resting with anxiety and terrour, and connecting it in his ima¬ 
gination with what he now suffers. He sees, or thinks that he sees, 
a Divine arm lifted up; and what, in other circumstances, he would 
have called a reverse of fortune, he now views as a judgment of 
Heaven. 


When the brethren of Joseph, confined in the Egyptian prison, 
were bewailing the distress into which they had fallen, there was no 
circumstance which pointed out any relation between their present 
misfortune, and their former cruelty to their brother. A long course 
of years had intervened, during which they flourished in wealth and 
ease. They were now far from the scene of their crime; ip a foreign 
land, where they believed themselves utterly unknown, and where 
they had done nothing to offend. But conscience formed a connec¬ 
tion between events, which, according to the ordinary apprehension 
of men, were entirely independent of each ether. It made re¬ 
collect, that they, who once had been deaf to the supplication^of a 
brother, were now left friendless and forlorn, imploring pity in vain 
from an unrelenting Governour: and that they who had first con¬ 
spired to kill their brother, and afterwards sold him for a slave, were 
themselves deprived of liberty, and threatened with an ignominious 
death. How undeservedly soever these evils befel them on the part 
of men, they confessed them to be just on the part of Providence. 
They concluded the hour of retribution to be arrived; and, in the. 
person of the Governour of Egypt, they beheld the Ruler of the world 
calling them to account for guilt. Therefore is this distress come upon- 
us. Behold also his blood is required. 

Similar sentiments on like occasions will be found notjuncommon 


among mankind. Pious men, there is no doubt, are at asHtunes dis¬ 
posed to look up to God, and to acknowledge his hand in every event 
of life. But what I now observe is, That where no habitual acknow¬ 
ledgment of God takes place; nay, where a daring contempt of his 
authority has prevailed, conscience* nevertheless, constrains men, in 
the day of their distress, to recognise God, under the most awful of 
fill characters, The avenger of past guilt. 

Herein the wisdom or God appears iu such a light, as justly to 
claim our highest admiration. The ordinary course of his Provid^|jie 
is carried on by human means. He has settled a train of events, 
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which.proceed in a regular successions! causes and effects, without 
his appearing to interpose, or to act. But these, on proper occasions, 
are made to affect the human mind in the same manner as if lie were 


beheld desc end ing from his throne, to punish the sinner with his own 
hand. WejSRCjod to suspend the laws of Nature, oir occasion of 
every great' c$me,that was committed on earth, and to govern the 
world by frequent interpositions of a miraculous kind, the whole 
order of human affairs would be unhinged; no plans of action could 
be formed; and no scope would'be given for the probation and -trial 
of men. On the other hand, were die operation of second causes 
adored to conceal a Divine hand totally from view, all sense of su- 
ptlsbur government .would be lost; the world would seem to be void 
of God; the sinner would perceive nothing but chance and fortune 
in the distresses which he suffered. Whereas, by its being so ordered, 
that several incidents of life shall carry the same force, and strike the 
mind with the same impression, as if they were supernatural interpo¬ 
sitions, the fear of God is kept alive among men, and the order of 
human affairs is, at the same time, preserved unbroken. The sinner 
sees his distress to be the immediate effect of human violence or op¬ 
pression ; and is obliged, at the same moment, to consider it as a 
Divine judgment. His conscience gives to an ordinary misfortune 
all the edge and the sting of a visitation from Heaven. 

From die train of thought which the Text has suggested, several 
inferences naturally follow. But I shall confine myself to two, which 
claim your particular attention. 

The first is, the clear evidence which the preceding observations 
afford, of a Divine government now exercised over mankind. This 
most important and awful of all truths canuot be too often presented 
to our yiew, or too strongly impressed on our mind. To the imper¬ 
fect conviction of it, which obtains in the world, must be ascribed, in 


a great measure, the prevalence of sin. Did men firmly believe that 
the Almighty Being, who formed them, is carrying on a system of 
administration which will not leave guilt unpunished, it is impossible 
that they could remain So inattentive, as we often behold them, to 
their moral conduct. But the bulk of mankind are giddy and 
th oug htless. Struck by the superficial appearances of pleasure, 
which accompany licentiousness, they inquire no farther; and deliver 
themselves up to their senses, And t’eir passions. Whereas, were 
they to reflect, but for a moment, upon that view which has now been 
given of human nature, they might soon be satisfied, that the moral 
governme|jpbf God is no matter of doubtful discussion. It is a fact, 
no less obvious and inconte.stible, than the government exercised by 
those earthly rulers whom we behold with the ensigns of t^eir office * 
before our eyes. 

To govern, is to require a'certain course of action, or t^prescribe 
a law; and to enforce that law, by a suitable distribution of rewards 
and punishments. Now, God has not only invested conscience, as 
we have seen, with authority to promulgate, but endowed it also with 
Njjlfcr to enforce, his law. By placing inward approbation and peace 
apBie side of virtue, he gave it the sanction of reward. But this was 
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not enough. Pain, is a more^powerful principle than pleasure;^ To 
escape misery, is ^stronger motive for action, than to obtain good, 
God, therefore, so framed human nature, that the painful sense of 
ill desert should attend the commission of crimes; thatg|$is sense of 
ill desert should necessarily produce the dread of pujpglment; and 
that this dread should so operate on the mind, in the time of distress, 
as to make the sinner conceive Providence to be engaged against him, 
and to be concerned in inflicting the punishment which he sutlers. All 
these* impressions he hath stamped upon the heart with his own hand. 
He hath made them constituent pails of our frame j on purpose that, 
by the union of so many strong and pungent sentiments, he m|i& 
enforce repentance and reformation, and publish t^ the human race 
his detestation of sin. Were he to speak to;tj[$f|bm the clouds, his 
voice could not be more decisive. What we discern to lie interwoven 
with the contexture of human nature, and to pervade the whole course 
of human affairs, carries an evidence not to be resisted. We might, 
with as much reason, doubt, whether the sun was intended to en¬ 
lighten the earth, or the rain to fertilize it; as whether he who has 
framed the human mind, intended to announce righteousness to man¬ 
kind, as his law. 

The second inference which I make from the foregoing discourse, 
respects the intimate connexion) which those operations of conscience 
have, with the peculiar and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel of 
Christ. They will be found to accord with them so remarkably, as 
to furnish an answer to some of those objections, which superficial 
reasoners are apt to raise against the Christian revelation. In par¬ 
ticular, they coincide with that awful view which the Gospel gives us, 
of the future consequences of guilt. If the sinner is now constrained 
by conscience, to view the Almighty as pursuing him with evrl for 
long-forgotten crimes, how naturally must he conclude that, in a sub¬ 
sequent period of existence, the Divine administration will proceed 
upon the same plan, and complete what has been left imperfect here ? 
If, during this life, which is only the time of trial, the displeasure of 
Providence at sin is displayed by tokens so manifest, what may bo 
apprehended to follow, when justice, which at present only begins.,to 
be executed, shall be carried to its consummation ? What conscience 
forebodes, revelation verifies; assuring us that a day is appointed 
when God <will render to every man according to his t corks ; to them, 
who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and 
immortality , eternal life: But unto them that arc contentlom. and obey 
not the. truth, Imt obey unrighteousness; indignation and 'mmth, tribu¬ 
lation and anguish , upon every soul of man that doth evil, of the Jew 
first, andmlso of the Gentile. For there is no respect of persons with 
God. many as have sinned without the law, shall also perish 

without tl&mw; and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged 
by the law. * 

While the threatenings of conscience thus strengthen the evidence 
of the scripture-doctrine concerning future punishments, they likewise, 
pave the way for the belief of what is revealed concerning the iucSM 

* Horn. ii. €—12. 
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of our deliverance byChrist. Tho^^est to the rianer some deep 
and dark malignity contained in guilt, which hasdrawnupon his head 
such high displeasure from Heayen. They call forth his most anxious 
efforts, to qyert the effects of that displeasure; and to propitiate his 
offended Judge. Some atonement, he isriconscious, must be made; 
and the voice of Nature has, in every age, loudly demanded suffering, 
as the proper atonement lor guilt. Hence mankind have constantly 
fled for refuge to such substitutions as they could devise, to place in 
the room of the offender; and, as by general consent, victims have 
every where been slain, and expiatory sacrifices have been offered up 
on?innumerable altars. Wherewith shall I come before the Lord) and 
bow myself before me most high God ? Shall I come before him with 
burnt offerings, and calves of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams , or with ten thousands of rivers of Oil ? Or, shall 
I give myfrst-bonifor my transgression; the fruit of my body, for the 
sin of my sotd ? * These perplexities and agitations of a guilty con¬ 
science, may be termed preludes,^in some measure, to the Gospel of 
Christ. They are the pointings of unenlightened nature, towards 
that method of relief, which the grace of God has provided. Nature 
felt its inability to extricate itself from the consequences of guilt: The 
Gospel reveals- the plan of Divine interposition and aid. Nature con¬ 
fessed some atonement to be necessary: The Gospel discovers, that 
the necessary atonement is made. The remedy is no sooner pre¬ 
sented, than its suitableness to the disease appears ; and the great 
mystery of redemption, though it readies, in its full extent, beyond 
our comprehension, yet, as far as it is revealed, holds a visible con- 
gruity with the sentiments of Conscience, and of Nature. 

Natural and revealed religion proceed from the same Author; and 
of course, are analogous and consistent. They are part of the same 
plan of Providence. They are connected measures of the same sys¬ 
tem of government. The serious belief of the one, is the best pre¬ 
paration for the reception of the other. Both concur in impressing 
our mind with a deep sense of one most important truth, which is the 
result of this whole discourse, Thai as we sow novo we must reap; that 
under the government of God, no one shall be permitted, with im¬ 
punity, to gratify his criminal passions, and to make light of die great 
duties of life. 


SERMON XIV. 

**• 

ON T1IE MIXTURE OF JOY AND fRAR IN RELItiJgN. 

U 

Psalm ii. 11. 
j Rejoice with trembling . 

Ja ffa* and fear are two great springs of human action. The mixed 
ciilmtion of this world gives scope for both; and, according as the 

■ Micab, vi. 0, 7. 
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one or the otheiR predominates^influences tMgeneral tenout of our 
conduct. Each of them possesses a proper place in religion. • To 
serve the Ijord with gladness *, is the exhortation 0 f the Psalmist Da¬ 
vid. To serve him withrmtrmce and godly fear f, is the*admonition 
of the apostle* Paul. But thaer the present imperfection of human 
nature, each of these principles may be carried to a dangerous ex¬ 
treme. When the whole of religion is placed in joy, it is in hazard 
of rising into unwarrantable rapture., When it rests altogether on 
fear, it degenerates into superstitious servility. The Text enjoins a 
due mixture of both; and inculcates this important maxim, That joy, 
tempered with fear, is the proper disposition of agoodfoan. In dis¬ 
coursing of this subject, I shall endeavour to shew, first, That joy is 
essential to religion ; and next, That, for various reasons, this joy 
ought to be mixed with fear; whence we shall be able to ascertain 
the nature of that steady and composed spirit, which is most, suitable 
to our present condition, and most acceptable to God. 

I. Joy is essential to religion, infwo respects ; as religion inspires 
joy, and ns it requires it. In other words: To rejoice is both the 
privilege, and the duty, of good men. 

In the first place, Religion inspires joy. It affords just ground of 
gladness to all who firmly believe its doctrines, and sincerely study 
to obey its laws. For it confers on them the two most material re- 
‘quisites of joy; a favourable situation of things without, and a proper 
disposition of mind within, to relish that favourable situation'. 

When they examine their situation without, they behold themselves 
placed in a world which is full of the influence of a gracious Provi¬ 
dence; where beauty and good are every-wliere predominant j^iere 
various comforts are bestowed; and where, if any be withheldrthey 
have reason to believe that they are withheld by parental vwstlom. 
Among the crowd that encompass them, they may be at a loss to 
discern who are their friends, and who their enemies. But it is suf¬ 
ficient to know, that they are under the protection of an invisible 
Guardian, whose power can keep them from every evil. All the steps 
of his conduct they may be unable to trace. Events may beful them, 
of which they can give n^ account. But as long as they are satisfied 
that the system of Divine government is founded on mercy, no present 
occurrences are able to destroy their peape. For lie who spared not his 
awn Son , but delivered him up for them , haw shall he not with him freely 
give them all things ? If their nature is frail, Divine assistance is pro¬ 
mised to strengthen it If their virtue is imperfect, a dispe nsa tion is 
opened, which gives them the hope of pardon. If theirextemal 
circumstances be in any respect unfavourable, it is because a higher 
interest is consulted. All tkjjpgs , they are assured, shall work together 
for their goqfiSk On their prosperity rests the blessing; on their ad¬ 
versity, the dtnetifying Spirit of the Almighty. Old age may advance 
and life decay; but beyond those boundaries of nature, faith opens the 
prospect of their lasting felicity. Without anxiety, they pass through 
the different periods of their present existence, because they know 
to be no rtiore than an introduction to immortality. ' ' • 

* P»J. c. 2 . f Heb. xii. 28 . 
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As such a situatfri&iibf things without, lays a solfel* foundation for 
joy; sq the disposition which religion forms within, promotes the 
relish of it. It is indeed from within, that the chid' sources of en¬ 
joyment or. trouble rise. The minds of bod men are always disor¬ 
derly; and hence their lives are so generally uneasy." In vain they 
take the timbrel ahd the harjfc and endeavour to rejoice at the sound of 
the organ . Spleen and disgust pursue them tli rough all the haunts 
of amusement. Pride and ill-humour torment them. Oppressed 
with discontent, their spirits flag; and their worn-out pleasures'aflbrd 
them entertainment no more. But religion subdues those malignant 
passions, which are the troubles of human repose; which either over¬ 
cast the mind with the gloom of peevishness, or disquiet it by the 
violence of agitation. It infuses, in their .room, those mild and gentle 
dispositions, whose natural effect is to smooth the tcnour of the soul. 
Benevolence and cundour, moderation and temperance,: wherever 
they reign, produce cheerfulness and serenity. The consciousness 
of integrity gives ease and freedom to die mind. It enables good 
men to extract from every object, the whole satisfaction which it is 
capable of yielding; and adds the flavour of innocence, to all dieir 
external pleasures. 

In die second place, As religion naturally inspires joy; so what it 
inspires, it commands us to cherish. As a necessary proof of our 
sincerity, it requires cheerfulness in the performance of our duty; 
because) if this be wanting, our religion discovers itself not to be ge¬ 
nuine in principle, and in practice it cannot be stable. 

Religious obedience, destitute of joy, is not genuine in its principle. 
For, did either faith or hope, the love of God, or the love of good¬ 
ness, rule the heart, they could not fail to produce satisfaction in 
piety and virtue. All those causes of joy which I have mentioned 
would then ojierate; and their native effect on the mirul would fol¬ 
low. The prospects which religion opens, would gladden, and the 
affections which it inspires, would sooth the heart. We serve, with 
pleasure, the benefactor whom we love. We rejoice in every study 
and pursuit to which we are . incerely attached. If we serve not 
God with pleasure, it is because -ve know him not, or love him not. 
If we rejoice not in virtue, it is Localise our affection is alienated from 
it, and our inclinations are depraved. We give too evident proof, 
that either we believe not the principles of religion, or that we feel 
not their power. Exclude joy |gpm religion, and you leave no other 
motives tjp it, except compulsion and interest. But are these suitable 
groundsill which to rest the whole of our obedience to the Supreme 
Being ? My son , give me thy heart , is the ad l of God. Surely if there 
be no pleasure in fulfilling his commands, the heart is not given himf 
and, in that case, the multitude of sacrifices and hur^L offerings is 
brought to his altar in vain. 

As religion, destitute of joy, is imperfect in its principle; so in prac¬ 
tice it must be unstable. In vain you endeavour tp fix any man to 
the regular performance of that in which he. finds no pleasure. Bind 
him ever sc. fast by interest or fear, he will contrive some method of 
eluding the obligation. Ingenuity is never so fertile of evasions, as 
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where pleosu^Ns all on the one side, and idlll preqgpt on the other. 
He may study to save appearances. He may disseJbble and con¬ 
strain himself. But his heart revolts in secret; and the weight of 
inclination will, in the end* draw the practice after it. *If persever¬ 
ance is not to be expected, still less can zeal he looked for from him, 
who, in his religious duties, trembles v$diodf rejoicing. Every at¬ 
tempt towards virtue which he forms, will be' feeble and awkward. 
He applies to it as a task; he dreads the task-master; but he will 
labouV no more than necessity enjoins. To escape from punishment 
is his sole aim. He bargains for immunity, by every^luty which he 
performs; and all beyond he esteems superfluous&oil.—-Such religion 
as this, can neither purify the heart, nor prepare for heavenly bliss. 
It is the refuge of an abject mind. It may form the ritual of the 
monk, or prescribe the penance of the idolater; but has noiSpnfcem 
with the homage of him, who worships the Father in spirit; * and in 
truth. His character is, that the Joy of the Lord is his strength. * It 
attaches his heart to religion. It inspires his zeal. It supports his 
constancy; and accelerates his progress. 

There is no man but has some object to which he cleaves for enjoy¬ 
ment; somewhat that flatters him with distant hope, or affords him 
present pleasure. Joy is the end towards which all rational beings 
# tend. For the sake of it they live: It resembles the air they breathe, 
which is necessary for the motion of the heart, and all die vital func¬ 
tions. But as the breathing of infected air proves fatal to life; in the 
same manner joy, drawn from a corrupted source, is destructive, both 
of virtue and of true happiness. When you have no pleasure in good¬ 
ness, you may with certainty conclude the reason to be, that your 
pleasure is all derived from an opposite quarter. You have exhausted 
your affection upon the world. You have drunk too much of its poi¬ 
soned waters, to have any relish for a pure spring. 

Estimate, therefore, the genuineness of your religious principles; 
estimate the degree of your stability in religious practice, by the de¬ 
gree of your satisfaction in piety and virtue. Be assured, that where 
your treasure is, there will your delight be also. The worldly man 
rejoices in his possessions; die .voluptuous in his pleasures; the social 
in his friends and companions. The truly good man rejoices in doing 
justly, loving mercy , and walking humbly with the Lord his God. He 
is happy, when employed in the regular discharge of the great duties 
of life. Spontaneous they flow frmn the affections of a pure heart 
Not only from the keeping of die Divine commandments fte expects, 
but in the keeping of them , he enjoys a great reward. —Accordingly, 
in the sentiments of holy men recorded in Scripture, we find this 
spirit cveiy-where prevalent. Their language was; Thy statutes have 
1 takpn asn&ne heritage for ever ; for they*are the rejoicing of my heart. 
They are my songs in the house of my jnlgrimage. They are sweeter 
than honey arid the honey-comb. Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and 
there is none iffon earth that Ixdesire besides thee. They did not 
receive' the spirit of bondage , but the spirit of adoption. They Were 
filed with peace and joy in belieding. They rejoiced in hope of the 

* Nchcm. viii. 10. 1 
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glory of God. . An «8 the -/Ethiopian eunuch retried from Phi* 
lip the light of fne Gospel, that light revived and cheered his heart. 
A new sun seemed to arise; a new glory to shine around him. Every 
object brightened, and he went on his way revoking. * After the same 
manner should efcery good man proceed in his journey through life, 
with a serene and cheerful spirit. Consternation and defection let 
him leave to the slaves of guilt; who have every thing to dread, both 
from this world and the next., If he appear before others with a 
dispirited aspect, he dishonours religion; and allbrds ground for 
suspicion, tbqg^be is either ignorant of its nature, or a stranger to its 
power. , \ . 

Thus I have shown joy to be essential to religion. It is the spirit 
which it inspires, and which it requires in good men. But in our 
present state, the best principles may be carried to a dangerous ex¬ 
cess; and joy, like other things, has its due limits. To serve God 
with unmixeu delight, belongs to more advanced spirits in a happier 
world. In this region of imperfection, some infusions from a different 
cup must of necessity tincture our joy. Let us then, 

II. Turn to the other side of the argument, and consider the 
reasons which render it proper, that when we rejoice, we should rejoice 
with trembling. 

In the first place, Because all the objects of religion, which afford 
ground for joy, tend to inspire, at the same time, reverence and fear. 
We serve a Benefactor, it is true, in whom we have reason to delight; 
whose purposes are gracious; whose law is the plan of our happiness. 
But this Benefactor is the King eternal, immortal, and invisible at 
whose presence the mountains shake, and Nature trembles. Evnygood, 
and every perfect gift, cmne down from him. But the hand which con¬ 
fers them, we cannot see. Mysterious obscurity rests upon his essence. 
He dwclleth in the secret place of thunder ; and clouds and darkness 
surround him. He is the Hearer of prayer ; but we lift our voice to 
him from afar. Into his immediate presence no access is permitted. 
Our warmest devotion admits no familiarity with him. God is in 
heaven , and then upon earththerefore, let thy words be few. If his 
omniscience administers comfort in our secret distress, it likewise fills 
with awe the heart that is conscious of guilt. For, if he blows our 
frame, and remembers we are dust; oner iniquities, also, are ever before 
him; our secret sins in the light of his countenance. 

Throughout all his dispensations, greatness, in conjunction with 
goodness, strikes our view; and wherever we behold the Parent, we 
behold the Legislator also. The death of Christ, in Lelialf of a guilty 
world, is the chief ground of religious hope and joy. But it is no 
less die ground of reverence; when, in this high transaction, we con¬ 
template God, as at once strict in justice, and great in mercy. I the 
Lord keep mercy for thousands of them that fear me. I forgive their 
iniquity, transgression^ and sin; but I will by no means clear the guilty. 
When we open.the book of the law, we find promises and threaten- 
ings mingled in the same page. On the one side, we see Heaven 
displayed in all its glory; On the other, Hell opening its terrours. 

* Acts, viii. 39. 
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In short, in whatever light we view religtoffi^jt ap pe ars solemir and 
venerable. It is a temple fall of majesty, to whicn*me worshippers 1 
may approach with comfort, in the hope of obtaining grace , andjmd- 
ing mercy; but where they cannot enter, without being impressed 
with awe. If we may be permitted to compare spiritual with natural 
things, religion resembles not those scenes of natu&i beauty, where 
eVenr object smiles. |t cannot be likened to the gay landscape^ or 
die flowery field. It Resembles more the august and sublime appear* 
ances of Nature; the lofty mountain, the expanded ocean, and die 
starry firmament; at the sight of which the mind i^t|j|£$,overawed 
and delighted; and, from the union of grandeur wiip l^ttty, derives 
a pleasing, but a serious emotion. * . 

In the second place, As joy, tempered by fear, suits'the nature of 
religion, so it is requisite for the proper regulation of the conduct of 
man* Let his joy flow from die best and purest source; yet, if it 
remain long unmixed, it is apt to become dangerous to virtue. As 
waters which are never stirred, nor troubled, gather a sediment, 
which putrefies them; so die undisturbed continuance of placid sens¬ 
ations engenders disorders in the human soul. It is wisely ordered 
in our present state, that joy and fear, hope and grief, should act 
alternately as checks and balances upon each odier, in order "to pre¬ 
vent an excess in any of them, which our nature could not bear. If 
‘ we were subject to no alarms of danger, the wisest would soon become 
improvident; and the most humble, presumptuous. Man*is a pil¬ 
grim on earth. Were his padi to be always smooth and flowery, he 
would be tempted to relinquish his guide, and to forget the purpose 
of his journey. Caution and fear are the shields of happiness. Un¬ 
guarded joy begets indolence; indolence produces security; security 
leads to rashness; and rashness ends in ruin. In order to rejoice 
long, it is necessary that we rejoice with trembling. Had our first 
parents observed this rule, man might have been still in paradise. 
He who saith in his heart, My mountain stands strong ; J shall never 
be moved ,• may be assured, that his state already begins to totter. 
Religion, therefore, performs a kind office, in giving us Jthe admon¬ 
ition of the Text. It inspires cheerfulness in the service of God. It 
proposes joy as our chief spring of action. But it supports joy, by 
guarding it with fear; not suppressing, but regulating its indulgence; 
requiring us to rejoice, like persons who have obtained a treasure, 
which, through want of vigilance, they ore exposed to lose. De¬ 
pendent beings are formed for submission; and to submit, is to stand 
in awe. Because the Lord reigneth f let the earth be glad. We are 
the subjects of God; and therefore may justly rejoice. But still we 
are subjects; "and, therefore, trembling must mix itself with our joy. 

In the third place. The unstable condition of all human things, 
naturally inspires fear in the midst of joy. The spirit to which reli¬ 
gion forms us, must undoubtedly correspond*, tq^the state in which 
we are placed, and to the part which is assign'ed us to. act. Now, the 
first view under which our present state appears, is that of fallen 
creatures, who are undergoing, in this world, probation and trial for 
their recovery; and are commanded to work out their salvation with 
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fear and trembling. This view of our condition infers not habitual 
dejection of miim. It requires not melancholy abstraction from the 
affairs, or total contempt of the amusements, of life. But it inspires 
humility. It enforces dependence on divine aid; and calls forth the 
voice of supplication to Heaven. In a situation so critical, and where 
interests s^ important are at stake, every reasonable person must 
confess, that seriousness ought to temper rejoicing. 

Were there in human life any fixed point of stability and rest, at¬ 
tainable by man; could we, at any one moment, assure ourselves, 
that thei£ remained no latent source of danger, either to our tem¬ 
poral or our spiritual state; then I admit we might lay trembling asitle, 
and rejoice in full security. But, alas! no such safe station, no such 
moment of confidence, is allowed to man during his warfare op earth. 
Vicissitudes of good and evil, of trials and consolations, fill up his, 
life. The best intentioned are sometimes betrayed into crimes; the 
most prudent overwhelmed with misfortunes. The world is like, a 
wheel incessantly revolving, on which liumaq things alternately rise 
and Jail. Wiiat is past of our life has been a chequered scene. On 
its remaining periods, uncertainty and darkness rest. Futurity is an 
unknown region,* into which no man can look forward without awe, 
because he cannot tell what forms of danger or trial nmy meet him 
there. This we know well, that in every period of our life, the path 
of happiness shall be found steep and arduous; but swift and easy 
the descent to ruin. What, with much exertion of care and vigilance, 
we had built up, one unwary action may, in an evil hour, overthrow. 
The props of human confidence are, in general, insecure. The 
sphere of human pleasures is narrow. While vfc form schemes lor 
strengthening the one, And for enlarging the other, death, meanwhile, 
advances. Life, with a swift, though insensible course, glides away; 
and, like a river which undermines its banks, gradually impairs our 
state. Year after year steals something from us; till the decaying 
fabric totte* of itself, and crumble at length into dust. So that, 
whether we consider life or death, time or eternity, all things appear 
to concur in giving to man the admonition of the Text, Ihjoice with 
trembling, 

I have now shown, in what respects religion both promotes joy, 
and ioifftres seriousness. It places us in the most favourable, situ¬ 
ation, which human life affords, for joy; and it gives Us every assist¬ 
ance, for relishing that joy. It renders it our duty to cultivate the 
satisfaction which it yields. It demands a cheerful spirit, in order to 
ascertain the sincerity of our principles, and to con^m us'in good 
practice. At the same time the joy which it inspires#’ is tempered 
with fear by the genius of religion itself; by the danger to whicli un¬ 
guarded joy would expose jis; and by the imp) cprfety (ft indulging 
it, in a situation so mixed as the present. The ir^bting which is 
here enjoined, is not to be understood as signifyi^Jfl^puswiimimous 
dejection. It imports no more than that cauti^altcr which 

prudence dictates, as belonging to our stat^p^%connecting such 
trembljpg with our joy, religion means'to rifemnmend to its a cheer¬ 
ful- but a composed spirit, equally remote from the humiliating de- 
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pression of fear, and the exulting levity ofjoy, Alx^ys to rejoice, is 
to be a fool. Always to tremble, is to bfc a slave. It is A»modest 
cheerfulness, a chastened joy, a manly seriousness, which becomes 
the servant of,God. * t 

But is this, it may perhaps be said, the wholfj amount of that 
boasted satisfaction which religion bestows ? Is this all thill compens¬ 
ation which it makes, for those sacrifices it exacts ? Are not the 
terms which vice holds out far more enticing, when it permits us to 
gratify every desire; and, in return for our surmounting the timorous 
scruples of conscience, promises us a life of gaiety,* f(6*bity, and un¬ 
restrained joy ?—Such promises vice may indeed make; but how for 
it fulfils them, we may safely refer to the determination ofthe greatest v 
sensualist, when he has finished his career, and looks back on What 
he has enjoyed. Ask him, Whether lie would recommend to his 
children, and his friends, to hold the same course; and whether, with 
his dying breath, he dare assure .them, that the gratifications of licen¬ 
tiousness afford the greatest enjoyment of life ? Whatever hopes vice 
may at the lieginning inspire, yet, after the trial is made, it has been 
always fouud that criminal pleasures are the bane of happiness, the 
poison, not the cordial, of our present state. They are pleasures 
compensated by an infinite overbalance of pain; moments of delight, 
t succeeded by years of regret; purchased at the cxpence of injured 
reputation, broken health, and mined pence. Even abstracting from 
their pernicious consequences, they are, foremost part, in themselves 
treacherous pleasures; unsound and disturbed in the moments 
of enjoyment. In fhc midst of such laughter , the heart is scnramful. 
Often is the smile of gaiety assumed, while -the heart akes within: 
And though folly may laugh, guilt will sting. Correcting this per¬ 
nicious phrenzy of pleasure, and reducing it to a more sober and re¬ 
gulated state, religion is, in truth, no other than wisdom introducing 
peace and order into the life of man v 

While religion condemns such pleasures as are immoral, it is 
chargeable with no improper austerity, in respect of those which are 
of an innocent, kind. Think not, that by the cautious discipline which 
it prescribes, it excludes you from all gay enjoyment of life. Within 
the compass of that sedate spirit, to which informs you, ailjthat is 
innocently,pleasing will be found to lie. It is a mistake to imagine, 
that in constant effusions of giddy mirth, or in that flutter of spirits 
which is iamited by a round of diversions, the chief enjoyment of our 
state epnnets. Were this the case, the vain and the frivolous would 
be on beid)r ? tfeijs ibr happiness, than the wise, the great, and the 
good. r J.;o arrange the plans of amusement, or to preside in the 
haunife would be more desirable, than to exert the highest 

effort of toentapjowers for the benefit of-ftations. A consequence so 
absiirtj^biui^^it to explode the principle from which it flows. To 
the lesser joys of the world, religion assigns their 

proper place. ’’It of them, as relaxations from care, as instru¬ 

ments of promoting tl%iUiion of men, and of enlivening their social 
intercourse. But Enough, as long as they are kept within due bounds, 
it does not censure nor condemn them; neither does it propose them . 
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as rewards to tjto virtuous* oi^Ss the principal objects of theif pur¬ 
suit. To such, it points'out noble^jyids of action. Their felicity it 
engages them to seek, in the discharge of an qieful, an upright, and 
honourable *part in life; and, as the habitual tehour of,their mind, it 
promotes cheerfulness, and diicourages levity. 

Between these two there is a wide, distinction; and the mind which 
is most open to levity, is frequently a stranger to cheerfulness. It 
has been remarked, that* transports of intemperate mirth ore often no 
more than flashes from th? dark cloud; and that in proportion'to the 
violence of Um effulgence, is the succeeding gloom. Levity may be 
the forced production of folly or vice; cheerful ness.is the natural 
^offspring of wisdom and virtue only. The one is an occqsiopal agita¬ 
tion ; the other, a permanent habit The one degrades the charac¬ 
ter; the other is perfectly consistent with the dignity of reason, and 
the steady and manly spirit of religidu. To aim at a constant suc¬ 
cession of high and vivid sensations of pleasure, is an idea of happi¬ 
ness altogether chimerical. Calfei and temperate enjoyment is the 
utmost that is allotted to man. Beyond this, we struggle in vain to 
raise our state; and, inflict, depress our joys, by endeavouring to 
heighten them. Instead of those fallacious hoj>es of perpetual fes¬ 
tivity, with which the world woidd allure us, religion confers upon 
us a cheerful tranquillity. Instead of dazzling us with meteors of joy, 
which sparkle and expire, it sheds around us a calm and steady light. 
By mixing trembling with our joy, it renders that joy more solid, 
more equal,, and more lasting. 

.in this spirit, then, let us serve Coil, and hold our course through 
life. Let us approach t q the Divine Be ng, as to a sovereign of whom 
we stand in awe, and to a father in whom we trust. In our conduct, 
let us be cautious and humble, us those who have ground to fear; 
well pleased and cheerful, as those who lutve cause to rejoice. Let 
us show the world, that a religious temper, is a temper sedate, not 
sod; that a’ religious behaviour, is a behaviour regulated, not stiff* 
and formal. Thus we shall use the •world, as not abusing it; we shall 
pass through its various changes, with the least discomposure; and 
we shall vindicate religion from the reproaehdfc.of those who would 
attribute to it, either ^thusiastic joys, or slavish terrours. We shall 
show, that it is a rational rule of ,; fe, worthy of* the perfection of 
God, and suited to the nature and slate of man. 
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Galat. vi. 9. Jp 

And let us not be weary in well-doing; for in due &a&#iwe shall reap, 
■ k if toe faint not. * ^ 

DiseoNTEftT is the most general of all the evils wlu<% trouble the 
life of man. It is a disease, which every-where finds materials to feed 
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itself; for, if red distresses be wadting^ it substitutes sueh as 1 are 
imaginary In their place. It cop verts even the good things of the 
world, when they h#e been lohg gpjoyed, into occasions of disgust. 
In the midst pf prosperity, it disposes ur to complain; ‘and renders# 
tranquillity tiresome, only because it & uniform. # There is no Won- 
* der that this spirit of restlessness and dissatisfaction, which corrupts 
every terrestrial enjoyment, should have sometimes penetrated into 
the region of virtue. Good men are*not without their frailties; and 
the perverseness incident to human nature too readily leads us, who 
become weary of nil other things, to be 'weary , also, imeoell-dbi^. 

Let me put # case, which, perhaps, will be found not (Infrequent 
in ordinary life. Suppose a person, after much commerce with th# 
world, to be convinced of its vanity. He has seen its mbit flattering 
hopes to be fallacious. He has felt itsmost boasted pleasures to be 
unsatisfactory. He resolves, therefore, to place his happiness in 
virtue; and, disregarding all temptations from interest, to adhere to 
wiiH is right and lioiiou. »ic in conduct. He cultivates acquaint¬ 
ance with religion. He performs, with seriousness, the offices of de¬ 
votion. He lays down to himself, a rational and useful plan of life; 
and, witli satisfaction, holds on for a while in this reformed course. 
But, by degrees, discouragements arise. The peace which he hoped 
, to enjoy, is interrupted, either by his own frailties, or by the vices of 
of ers. Passions, which had not been thoroughly subdued, struggle 
for their accustomed gratification. The pleasure which he expected 
to find in devotion, sometimes fails him; and the injustice of the 
world often sours and frets him. ..riends prove ungrateful ;' ene¬ 
mies misrepresent, rivals supplant him: And part, at leash of the 
mortifications which he suffers, he begins to ascribe to virtue.—Is 
this all the reward of my serving God, and renouncing the pleasures 
of sin? Verily, in vain I have cleansed my heart, and washed my hands 
in innoceney. Behold, the ungodly jrrosper in the worlds and have more 
than heart caw wish; while, all the day long, I am plagued and ckast* 
ened every morning. —To such persons as these, and to all who are 
in hazard of being infected with their spirit, I now address myself. 
In reply to their complaints, I purpose to show, That in no. state 
they can choose on earth, by no plan of conduct they can form, it is 
possible for them to escape uneasiness and disappointment; that, in 
a life of virtue, they will suffer less uneasiness, and fewer disappoint¬ 
ments, than in a course of vice; they will possess much higher re¬ 
sources and advantages; and they will be assured of complete reward 
at the end. From these considerations, I hope to make it appear, 
that there is no sufficient reason for oiu* being weary in well-doing 
and that, taking human life upon the whole, Virtue is far the most 
eligible portion of man. * 

I. and disappointment are inseparable, in some degree, 

from every state-on earth. Were it in the power of the world, to 
render those vi&o attach themselves to it, satisfied and happy, you 
might then, I admit, have some title to complain, if you foundyour- 
selves placed'upon worse terms in the service of God. Butthis is so 
far from befog the case, that among the multitude who devote them- . 
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selves to earthly pleasure you will not find a single person who has 
completely attained his aim. Inquire into the condition of die high 
and the low, of the gay and die serious, of the men of business 
and the men of pleasure, and you shall behold them all occupied in 
supplying some want, or in removing some distress. No man is 
pleased with being precisely what he is. Every-wliere there is a 
void; generally, even in the most prosperous life, there is some cor¬ 
ner possessed by sorrow;' He .who is engaged in business, pines for 
leisure. He who enjoys leisure, languishes for want of employment. 
In a single stage, we envy die comforts of a family. In conjugal life, 
we are chagrined with domestic cores. In a safe stotMfi, we regret 
the want of objects for enterprise. In an enterprising life, we lament 
the want of safety. It is the doom of man, that his sky should never 
be free from all clouds. He is, at present, in an exiled and fallen 
state. The objects which surround him, are beneath his native dig¬ 
nity. God has tinged diem all with vanity, on purpose to make him 
feel, that this is not his rest; that here he is not in his proper place, 
nor arrived at his true home. 

If, therefore, you aim at a condition which shall be exempted from 
every disquiet, you pursue a phantom; you increase the vanity and 
vexation of life, by engaging in a chase so fruidess. If you complain 
of virtue, because there is incident to it a portion of that uneasiness 
which is found in every other state, your complaint is most unrea¬ 
sonable. You claim an immunity from evil, which belongs not to 
die lot of man. Reconcile yourselves, then, to your condition; and, 
instead of looking for perfect happiness any wlieye on earth, gladly 
embrace diat state which contains the fewest sorrows. 

II. Though no condition of human life is free from uneasiness, I 
contend, That the uneasiness belonging to a sinful course, is far 
greater than what attends a course of well-doing. If you he weary 
of the labours of virtue, be assured, that the world, whenever you 
try the exchange, will lay upon you a much heavier load. It is the 
outside only, of a licentious life, which is gay and smiling. Within 
it conceals toil, and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice poisons 
human liappiness in the spring, by introducing * disorder into the 
heart Those passions which it seems to indulge, it only feeds with 
imperfect gratifications; and therthy strengthens them for preying, 
in the end, on their unhappy victims. 

It is a great mistake to imagine, that the pain of self denial is con¬ 
fined to virtue. He who follows the world, as much as he who fol¬ 
lows Christ, must take up kis cross : and to him, assuredly, it will 
prove a more oppressive burden. Vice allows all our passions to 
range uncontrolled; and where each claims to be superiour, ‘it is 
impossible to gratify all. “The predominant desire can only be in¬ 
dulged at the expence of its rival. No mortificat^is which, virtue 
exacts, arc more severe^ than those which ambition imposes upon the 
love of ease, pride upon interest, and covetousness upon vanity. Self- 
denial, therefore, belongs, in common, to vice and virtue: but with 
this remarkable difference, that the passions.which virtue requires us 
to mortify, it tends to weaken; whereas those which vice obliges us 
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to deny, it, at the same time, strengthen The one diminishes the 
pain of self-denial, by moderating tliedemand of passion ; the other 
increases it, by rendering those demands imperious and* violent. 
What distresses, that occur in the calm life of virtue, c&n be com¬ 
pared to tho^e tortures, which remorse of conscience inflicts on th^ 
wicked; to those severe humiliations, arsing from guilt combined 
with misfortunes, which sink them to th,e dust; to those violent agi¬ 
tations of shame, and disappointment^ which? sometimes drive them to 
the most fatal extremities, and make them abhor their existence ? 
How often, in the midst of those disastrous situations, into which their 
crimes liavoijbrought them, have they cursed the sed&tiops of vice; 
and, with bitter regret, looked bade to the day on which they first 
forsook the path of innocence ? 

But, perhaps, you imagine, that to such miseries as these, great 
criminals only are exposed; and that, by a wary and cautious man¬ 
agement, it is possible to avoid them. Take vice and virtue, then, 
in the most general point of view. Compare God and die world as 
two masters, the one or other of whom you must obey; and consider 
fairly, in whose service there will be reason for your being weary 
soonest, and repenting most frequently. The world is both a hard 
and a capricious master. To submit to a long servitude, in the 
view of a recompence from which diey are excluded in the end, 
is known to be often the fate of those who are devoted to the 
world. They sacrifice their present ease to their future prospects. 
They court the great, and flatter the multitude. They prostitute 
their conscience, and dishonour their character: And, after all 
their eflorts, how uncertain is their success? Competitors justle, 
and outstrip them. The more artful deceive, the more violent over- 
dirow them. Fair prospects once smiled: but clouds soon gather • 
the sky is darkened; the scene changes; and that fickle world, 
which, a moment before, had flattered, the next moment forgets 
them. 

God is never mistaken in the character of his servants; for heseeth 
their hearts, and judgeth according to the tndk. But die world is 
often deceived in those who court its favour; and, of course, is unjust 
in the distribution of its rewards. Flattery gains the ear of power. 
Fraud supplants innocence; and the pretending and assuming occupy 
the place of the worthy and the modest. In vam you claim any merit 
with the world, on account of your good intentions. The world 
knows them not; regards them not. It judges of you solely by your 
actions; and, what is worse, by the success of your actions, which 
often depends not on yourselves. But, in the sight of the Supreme 
Being, good intentions supply the place of good deeds, which you 
had.not the opportunity of performing. .The well-meant endeavours 
of the poor find the same acceptance with him as the generous actions 
of the rich. The 'widow's mite is, in his eye, a costly offering; and 
even he 'whogi'veth to a disciple a cap of add 'water, when he can giv* 
him no more, goeth not without his reward. 

As the world is unjust in its judgments, so it is ungrateful in its 
requitals. Time speedily effaces the memory of the greatest services; 
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and when we can repeat them no more, we are. neglected and thrown 
aside. It was the saying noted great man of the world, an the 
fall of his fortunes* “ Had I served God as faithfully as I have done 
“ my King, he would not have forsaken me in. my old age.” Un¬ 
faithfulness and ingratitude arc unknown to God. 'With him no new 
favourites arise, to, usurp the place, or to bear off* the rewards, of his 
ancient servants. Even to your old age, I am He; and even to hoary 
hairs, 1 will cany you. I;have made, and I will bear; even I will 
carry, and will deliver you, saith the Lord Almighty.* —Since, then, in 
our several departments, we must labour, What comparison is there, 
l>etweeii labouring for God, and for die world ? Ha y unjust are 
they, who become weary so much sooner in the serviceof God, than 
they do in that of the most severe and imperious of all masters. 

III. The resources of virtue are much greater than those of the 
world; the compensations which it makes for our distresses, far more, 
valuable. Perpetual success belongs neither to the one, nor the other. 
But under disappointments, when they occur, virtue bears us up; the 
world allows us to sink. When the mind of a good man is hurt by 
misfortunes, religion administers the cordial, and infuses the balm. 
Whereas the world inflicts wounds, and then leaves them to fester* 
It brings sorrows, but it provides no consolation. Consolation is 
entirely the province of religion. Supposing religion to be inleriour 
to vice in external advantages, it must be allowed to possess internal 
peace in a much higher degree. This is so certain, that allhost all 
men, at some period or other of their life, look forward to it, as to a 
desirable retreat. When the ends of their present pursuit shall be 
accomplished, they propose to themselves much satisfaction in an 
honourable discharge of'die duties of their station, amidst those mo¬ 
derate passions, and temperate pleasures, which innocence allows. 
That which all men agree in holding to be second in importance 
to the pursuit which* they follow, may be safely esteemed to be the , 
first in real worth; and it may be «$pncluded, that if they were not 
Handed by some prevailing passion, they would discern and adopt it 
as such. 

It is the peculiar effect of virtue, to make a man’s chief happiness 
arise from himself, and his own conduct. "A bad man is wholly the 
creature of the world, fie hangs upon its favour, lives by its smiles, 
and is happy or miserable, in proportion to its success. ■ But to a 
virtuous man, success in worldly undertakings is but a secondary ob¬ 
ject. To discharge his own part with integrity and honour, is his 
chief aim. If he 1ms done properly what was Incumbent on him to 
do, his mind is at rest; to Providence he leaves the event. HTs wit¬ 
ness is in Heaven, and his record is on high. Satisfied with the appro¬ 
bation of God, and the testimony of a good conscience, he enjoys 
himself, and despises the triumphs of guilt. In proportion u£ such 
manly principles rule your heart, you will become independent of the 
world; and will forbear complaining of its discouragements. It is 
the imperfection of your virtue, which occasions you to* be weaiy in 
well-doing. It is because your hearts remain.divided betwecu God 

* Isaiah, xlvi. 4. ^ 
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and the world, that you are so often disraitented; partly wising to 
discharge your duty, and partly seckinj$bur happiness from some¬ 
what that is repugnant, to your duty. Study to be* more consistent 
in principle, and more uniform in practice, and your peace will be 
more unbrokeh. 

Though virtue may appear, at first sight, to cqptract the bounds 
of enjoyment, you will find, upon reflecti©|%’4hat, in truth, it enlarges 
them. If it restrains the excess of some fleqsiires, it favours and in¬ 
creases others. It precludes you froln none, but such as are either 
fantastic and imaginary, or pernicious and destructive. Whatever is 
truly valuab||j$n human enjoyment, it allows to a goo^man, no less 
than to others. It not only allows him such pleasures, but heightens 
them, by that grateful relish which a good conscience gives to every 
pleasure. It not only heightens them, but adds to them, also, the pe¬ 
culiar satisfactions which flow from virtuous sentiments, from devout 
affections, and religious hopes. On how much worse terms is the 
sinner placed, in the midst of his boasted gratifications ? His portion 
is confined to this world. His good tilings are all of one sort onlyj 
he has neither knowledge, nor relish, of any tiling beyond them. His 
enjoyment, therefore, rests on a much narrower basis, than that of 
the servants of God. Enlarge, as much as you please, the circle of 
worldly gratifications; yet, if nothing of the mind and the heart, 

' nothing of a refined and moral nature, enter into that circle, and vary 
the enjoyment, languor and weariness soon succeed. Among whom 
do you hear more peevish expressions of discontent, or more frequent 
complaints of low spirits, than among the professed votaries of worldly 
pleasure ? 

Vice and virtue, in their progress, as in every other respect, hold 
an opposite course. The beginnings of vice are enticing. The first 
steps of worldly advancement are flattering and pleasing. But the 
continuance of success blunts enjoyment, and flattens desire. Whereas * 
the beginnings of virtue are lfjppriotis. But, by perseverance, .^ts 
labours diminish, and its pleasures increase. As it ripens into 
firmed habit, it becomes both smoother in practice, and more com¬ 
plete ill its reward. In a worldly life, the termination of our hopes 
always meets our view. We sec a boundary before us, beyond which 
we cannot reach. But the prospects of virtue are growing and end¬ 
less. The righteous shall hold on in his tew/,- and he that hath 
clean hands, shall wa.v stronger and stronger, lhe path of the just is 
as the shining light , that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
This brings me to consider, 

IV. The assured hope which good men enjoy, of a full reward at 
last. I have endeavoured, by several considerations, to correct your 
impatience under the present discouragements of virtue. I have 
shown many high advantages, which it already possesses. But now, 
laying all these aside; supposing virtue to have brought you no ad¬ 
vantage, but to have only engaged you in perpetual struggles with 
an evil world; the Text suggests what is sufficient to answer every 
objection, and to silencf every complaint; In due season you shall reap , 
if you flint not. It is^Hbt a loose encouragement, or a dubious hope, 
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which is held forth to us.^A direct and explicit declaration is made 
by the Spirit of God, tluMpty and virtue, how discouraged soever, 
or oppressed, thqy may beTcSr a while, shall not bejpistrated of tlieir 
reward; but that in due season , when the period which is fixed by the 
Divine decree*shall come, all who have not been •weary.in well-doiqg, 
though they may have sown in tears, shall reap in joy. As this great 
principle of faith Vs so essential to our present argument, and is in¬ 
deed die foundation of all religion, it will be proper that we now take 

view of the grounds on which it rests. By fixing our attention 
fith on the proofs which reason suggests, and on the discoveries 
which revelation has made, of a state of future retribu ti on, we shall 
take au effectual method of confirming our adherence tP^veligiou, and 
of baffling those temptations which might lead us to he weary in well - 
doin ft . 

Tiie first, and most obvious presumption, which reason affords in 
behalf of future rewards to the righteous, arises from the imperfect 
distribution of good and evil in our present state. Notwithstanding 
what I have advanced concerning the pleasures and advantages of 
virtue, it cannot be denied, that the happiness of good men is often 
left incomplete. The vicious possass advantages, to which they lia^a 
no right; while the conscientious suffer for the sake of virtue, alia 
groan under distresses which they have not merited from the world. 
Indeed, were the distribution of good and evil, in this life, altogether 
promiscuous; could it be said, with truth, that the moral condition 
of men had no influence whatever upon their happiness or misery; I 
admit, that from such a state of tilings, no presumption would arise 
of any future retribution being intended. They who delight to aggra¬ 
vate the miseries of life, and the distresses of virtue, do no service 
to the argument iu behalf of Providence. For, if total disorder be 
found to prevail now, suspicious may, too justly, arise, of its prevail¬ 
ing for ever. If he .who rules the universe, entirely neglects virtue 
here, the probability must be srnqlL of his rewarding it hereafter. 
But this is far from being the true Mite of the fact. What human 
l#e presents to the view of an impartial observer, is by no means a 
scene of entire confusion; but a state of order, begun and carried on 
a certain length. Virtue is so far from being neglected by the Go- 
vernour of the world, that from many evident marks it appears to be 
a chief object of his care. In the cc> ’stitution of human nature, a 
foundation is laid, for comfort to the righteous, and for internal pu¬ 
nishment to the wicked. Throughout the course of Divine govern¬ 
ment, tendencies towards the happiness of the one, and the misery 
of die other, constantly appear. They are so conspicuous, as not to 
have escaped the notice of die rudest nations/. Over the whole earth 
thev have diffused die belief, that Providence is propitious to virtue, 
anti averse to guilt. Yet these tendencies are, sometimes, disappointed 
of their effect, and that which Providence visibly ^.vours, is left, at 
present, without an adequate reward. 

From such an imperfect distribution of .happiness, what ore we to 
conclude, but that this system is the beginning, not the whole, of 
things; the opening only of a more extensi|f|^an, whose consum- 
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motion reaches into a future world? 
throne for judgment; if he has visibly 8 


God has already set hit 
to reward and to punish* 


in some degree^bh eqjrth, he cannot mean to leave the exercise of 
government incomplete. Having laid the foundation of a great, and 
Upble structure, he will, in due time, rear it up to penection. 'Hie 
unfinished parts of the fabric evidently show, thaf a future building 
is intended. All his other works are constructed according to the 


most full and exact proportion. In the natural world, nothing is 
deficient, nothing redundant. It is in the moral world only, that 
discover irregularity and defect. It falls short of that order and 
perfection wash appear in the rest of the creation. It exhibits not, 
in its present!tate, the same features of complete wisdom, justice, or 
goodness. But can we believe, that, under the government of the 
Supreme Being, those apparent disorders shall not be rectified at 
the last? Or, that from liis conduct towards his rational creatures^ 
the chief of his works, the sole objection against his perfection shall 
be allowed to rise, and shall continue unremoved for ever? 


On the supposition of future rewards and punishments, a satisfying 
account con he given of all the disorders which at present take place 
earth. Christianity explains their origin, and traces them to 
their issue. Man, fallen from his primaeval felicity, is now undergo¬ 
ing probation and discipline for his final state. Divine justice re¬ 
mains, for a season, concealed; and allows men to act their parts 
with freedom on this theatre, that their characters may be formed 
and ascertained. Amidst discouragements and afflictions, the righte¬ 
ous give proof of their fidelity, and acquire the habits of virtue. 
But, if you suppose the events of this life to have no reference to 
another, the whole state of man becomes rot only inexplicable, but 
contradictory and inconsistent. The powers of the inferiour animals 
are perfectly suited to their station. They know nothing higher 
than their present condition. In gratifying “their appetites, they 
fulfil their, destiny, and pass away. Man, alone, comes forth to act 
a part, which carries no meaning and tends to no end. Endowed 
with capacities which extend far beyond his present sphere; fitted 
by his rational nature for running the race of immortality, he is 
stopped short in the very entrance of his course. He squanders his 
activity on pursuits, which he discerns to be vain. He languishes for 
knowledge which is placed beyond his reach. He thirsts after a 
happiness, which he is doomed never to enjoy. He sees and laments 
the disasters of his state; and yet, upon this supposition, can find 
nothing to remedy them. — Has the eternal God any pleasure in 
sporting himself with such a scene of misery and folly, as this life, if 
it had no connexion with another, must exhibit to his eye ? Did he 
colldnto existence this magnificent universe, adorn it with so much 
beauty and splendour, and surround it with those glorious luminaries 
which we beholden the heavens, only that some generations of mor¬ 
tal men might arise to behold these wonders, and then disappear for 
ever? How unsuitable,, in this case, were the habitation to the 
wretched inhabitant! {low inconsistent the commencement of his 
being, ancFthe migl|jjif|Jrepar ation of 'his powers and faculties, with 
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his despicable end! Ho^hxontradictory, in fine, were every thing 
which concerns the state orman, to the wisdom and; perfection of his 
Maker f* , 

Throughout all ages, and among all nations, the persuasion of a 
future .life has prevailed. It sprung not from the refinements of 
science, or the speculations of philosophy; but from a deeper and 
stronger root, the natural sentiments of the human heart. Hence it 
is common to the philosopher and the savage; and is found in the 
most barbarous, as well as in the most civilized regions. Even the 
belief of the being of a God, is not more general on the earth, than 
the belief of immortality. Dark, indeed, and confu^id, were^he 
notions which men entertained concerning a future state. Yet still, 
in that state, they looked for retribution, both to the good and the 
bad; and in the perfection of such pleasures ns they knew best and 
valued most highly, they placed the rewards of the virtuous. So 
universal a consent seems plainly to indicate an original determin¬ 
ation given to the soul by its Creator. It shows this great truth to 
be native and congenial to man. 

When we look into our own breasts, we find various anticipations 
and presages of future existence. Most of our great and high pas& v 
sions extend beyond the limits of this life. The ambitious and the 
self-denied, the great, the good, and the wicked, all take interest in 
what is to happen after they shall have left the earth. That passion 
for fame, which inspires so much of the activity of mankind, plainly 
is animated by the persuasion, that consciousness is to survive the 
dissolution of the body. The virtuous are supported by the hope, 
the guilty tormented with the dread, of what is to take place after 
death. As death approafches, the hopes of the one, and the fears of 
the other, are found to redouble. The soul, when issuing hence, 
seems more clearly to discern its future abode. All the operations 
of conscience proceed upon the belief of immortality. The whole 
moral conduct of men refers to it. $All legislators have supposed it. 
All religions are built upon it. It is so essential to the order of 
society, that, were it erased, human laws would prove ineffectual 
restraints from evil, aud a deluge of crimes and miseries would over¬ 
flow the earth. To suppose this universal and powerful belief to be 
without foundation in truth, is to suppose, that a principle of delu¬ 
sion was interwoven with the nature of man; is to suppose, that his 
Creator was reduced to the necessity of impressing his heart 
with a falsehood, in order to make him answer the purposes of his 
being. 

But though these arguments be strong, yet all arguments are 
liable to objection. Perhaps this general belief, of which 1 have 
spoken, has been owing to inclination and desire, move than to evi¬ 
dence. Perhaps, in our reasonings on this subject from the divine 
perfections, we flatter ourselves with being of more Consequence, than 
we truly are, in the system of the universe. Hence the great im- 
poitonce of a discovery-proceeding from God himself, which gives 
full authority to all that reason had suggested, and {daces tills capi¬ 
tal truth beyond the reach of suspicion or distrait. 4 
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tThe method which Christianity has jake n to convey to us the evi¬ 
dence of a future state, highly deserves:©®? attention. Had the Gos¬ 
pel been addreswd, like a system of philosophy, solely to thfe under¬ 
standing of men; had it aimed only at enlightening t|e studious and 
reflecting, it Would have confined itself to abstract truth: it would 
have simply informed us, that the righteous are hereafter to be re¬ 
warded, and sinners to be punished. Such a declaration as that con¬ 
tained in the Text, would have been sufficient: Be not 'weary in wcll- 
doingt, for in due season you shall reap, if you faint not. But the 
Gospel has not stopped, at barely announcing life and immortality to 
mankind. I^ras calculated for popular edification. It was intended 
to be the religion not merely of the few, whose understanding was to 
be informed: but of the many, also, whose imagination was to be 
impressed, and whose passions were to be awakened, in order to give, 
the truth its due influence over them. Upon this account it not only 
reveals the certainty of a future state, but, in the person of the great 
Founder of our religion, exhibits a series of acts relating to it; by 
means of which, our senses, our imaginations, and passions, all be¬ 
come interested in this great object. 

% The resurrection of Christ from the grave was designed to be a 
sensible evidence, that death infers not a final extinction of the living 
principle. He rose, in order to show, that, in our name, he had 
conquered death, and was become the first Jfndts of them that sleep. 
Nor did he only rise from the grave, but, by ascending to heaven 
in a visible form, before many witnesses, gave an ocular specimen of 
the transition from this world into the region of the blessed. The 
employments which now occupy him there, are fully declared. As 
our forerunner he hath entered \within the veilHe appears in the pre¬ 
sence of GodJbr us. He maketh perpetual intercession for his people. 
I go, saith he, to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 
God. In my Father’s house are many mansions' 1 . I go to prepare a 
place for you. I mil come again^and receive you to myself, that where 
/ am, there you may be also. The circumstances of his coming again, 
are distinctly foretold. The sounding of the last trumpet, the resur¬ 
rection of the dead, the appearance of the Judge, and the solemnity 
with which he shall discriminate the good from the bad, me all de¬ 
scribed. The very words in which he shall pronounce the final sen¬ 
tence, are recited in our hearing .: Come, ye blessed if my Father l in¬ 
herit the Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation if the world. 
Then shall the holy and the just be caught up in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air. They shall enter with him into the city of the living 
God. They shall possess the new earth and new heavens, wherein 
dwellcth righteousness. God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
They shall behold his face in righteousness, and be satisfied with his 
likeness for ever. — By recording such a train of striking circum¬ 
stances and facts, the Gospel familiarizes us in some measure with a 
future state. By accommodating this great discovery, in so useful a 
manner, to the conceptions of men, it furnishes a strong intrinsic evi¬ 
dence of its divine origin. 

Thus, upoq the wkble, whether you consult your reason, or listen 
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to the discoveries of revelation, you behold our argument confirmed; ' 
you behold a life of piety and virtue issuing in immortal felicity. Of 
what wdrldly pursuit can it be pronounced, that its reward is certain? 
Look everywhere around you, and you shall see, that the race is far 
from being always to the swift, or the battle to the strong. The most 
diligent, the mostrwise, the most accomplished, may, after all their 
labours, be disappointed in the end; and be left to suffer the regret, 
of having spent their strength for nought. But for the righteous is 
laid up the crown of life. Their final happiness is prepared In the 
eternal plan of Providence, and secured by the labours and sufferings 
of the Saviour of the world. V * 

Cease, then, from your unjust complaints against virtue and reli¬ 
gion. Leave dicontent and peevishness to worldly men. In no pe¬ 
riod of distress, in no moment of disappointment, allow yourselves to 
suspect that piety and integrity are fruitless. In every state of being, 
they lead to happiness. If you enjoy not at present their full re¬ 
wards, it is because the season of recompence is not yet come. For, 
§n due season you shall reap. There is a time which is proper for 
reward, and there is a period which belongs to trial. How long the 
one should last, and when the other should arrive, belongs not tb 
you to determine. It is fixed by the wise, though unknown decree 
of the Almighty. But be assured, that lie that cometh shall come, 
and will not tarty. He shall come in due seatxfh, to restore perfect ’ 
order among his works; to bring rest to the weary, comfort to the 
afflicted, and just retribution to all men. Behold , saitli the faithful 
and true Witness, I come quickly, and my reward is with me. To him 
that ooercometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst 
of the paradise of God. *1 will give him the morning star. / will make 
him a pillar in my temple. He shall be clothed in white raiment; and 
shall sit down with me on my throne. * 


< SERMON XVI. 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF OUDER IN iCONDUCT 

* 

I Con. xiv. 40. 

Let all things be done—in order . 

Religion, like every regular and well-conducted system, is composed 
of a variety of parts; each of which possesses its separate importance, 
and contributes to the perfection of the whole. Some graces are 
essential to it; such as faith *and repentance, the love of God, the 
love of our neighbour; which, for that reason, must be often inculcated 
on men. There are other dispositions and habits, which, though 
they hold not so high a rank, yet are necessary to the introduction^ 
and support of the former; and therefore, in relmious exhortations* 
these also justly claim a place. Of this nature fe that fljjitord to c$s§§ff? 

* Rev. zzii. 12. ii. 7. 28. iii. 12.5* 21. 
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method, and regularity, which the apdtille enjoins usTh the Text to 
cany through the whole of life. Whether you consider it as,*in itself, 
a moral duty, or not, yet I hope soon to convince you that it is essen¬ 
tial to the proper discharge of almost all duties, and merits, upon that 
account, a greater degree of attention than is commonly paid to it in 
a religious view. 

If you look abroad into the world, you may be satisfied at the first 
glance, that a vicious and libertine life is always a life of confusion. 
Thence it is natural to infer, that order is friendly to religion. As 
the neglect of it coincides with vice, so the preservation of it must 
assist virtue.* By the appointment of Providence, it is indispensably 
requisite to worldly prosperity. Thence arises a presumption, that 
it is connected also with spiritual improvement. When you behold 
a man’s affairs, through negligence and misconduct, involved in dis¬ 
order, you naturally conclude that his ruin approaches. You may 
at the same justly suspect, that the causes which affect his temporal 
welfare, operate also to the prejudice of his moral interests. The 
apostle teaches us in this chapter, that God is not the author of confc 
fusion. * He is a lover of order; and o^l his works are full of order. 
But, inhere confusion is, there is , its close attendant, every evil imrk.\ 
In the sequel of this Discourse I shall point out some of those parts 
of conduct wherein jt is most material to virtue that order take place; 
and then shall conclude with showing the high advantages which 
attend it. Allow me to recommend to yon, order in the conduct of 
your affairs; order in the distribution of your time; order in the 
management of your fortune; order in the regulation of your amuse¬ 
ments; order in the arrangement of your society. Thus let all things 
be done in order. 

I. Maintain order in the conduct of your worldy affairs. Every 
man, in every station of life, has some concerns, private, domestic, or 
public, which require successive attention; he is placed in some sphere 
of active duty. Let the employments w'hich belong to that sphere 
be so arranged, that each may keep its place without justling another; 
and that which regards the w r orld, may not interfere with what is due 
to God. In proportion to die multiplicity of affairs, the observance 
of order becomes pore indispensable. But scarcely is there any train 
of life so simple and uniform, but what will suffer through the neglect 
of it. I speak not now of suffering in point of worldly interest. I 
call upon you to attend to higher interests; to remember that the 
orderly conduct of your temporal affairs fonns a great part of your 
duty as Christians. 

Many, indeed, can hardly be persuaded of this truth. A strong 
propensity, has, in every age, appeared among men, to sequestrate 
religion from the commerce of the wor?d. Seasons'of retreat and 
devotion they are willing to appropriate to God. But the world they 
consider as their own province. They carry on a sort of separate 
interest there. Nqy, by the respect which, on particular occasions, 
ttag pay to rdigfeo, they too often imagine that they have acquired 
£mmuxsrty of|pting in worldly matters, according to what plan they 

* 1 Conxiv. S3. f James ill. 16. 
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choose Hd$r entirely do such persons mistake the design of Chris¬ 
tianity ! *— In this world you are placed by Providence as on a great 
field of trial. By the necessities of your nature* you are called forth 
to different 'employments. By many ties, you are connected with 
human society. From superiours and inferiours, from neighbours 
and equals, from friends and enemies, demands arise, and obligations 
circulate through all the ranks of life. This active scene was con¬ 
trived by the wisdom of Heaven} on purpose that it might bring into 
exercise all the virtues of the Christian character; your justice, can¬ 
dour, and veracity, in dealing with one another; your fidelity to e$Bry 
trust, and your conscientious discharge of every office which is comhiit- 
ted to you; your affection for your friends; your forgiveness of enemies; 
your charity to the distressed; your attention to tne interests of your 
family. It is by fulfilling all these obligations, in proper succession, that 
you show your conversation to be such as bccomcth the gospel of Cfirist. 
It is thus you moke your light so td shine before men , that they may sec 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven. It is thus 
you are rendered meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. — But 
how can those various duties be discharged by persons who are ever 
in that hurry and perplexity which disorder creates ? You wish, per- 
haffe, to perform what your character and station require. But from 
the confusion in which you have allowed yours^Jves to be involved, 
you find it to have become impossible. What was neglected to be done 
in its proper place, thrusts itself forward at an inconvenient season. 
A multitude of affiurs crowd upon you together. Different obliga¬ 
tions distract you; and this distraction is sometimes the cause, some¬ 
times the pretence, of equally neglecting them all, or, , at least, of 
sacrificing the greater to the lesser. 

Hence arise so many inconsistent characters, and such frequent 
instances of partial and divided goodness, as we find in the world; 
appearances of generosity without justice, honour without truth, 
probity to men without reverence of God. He who conducts his 
affairs with method and regularity, meets every duty in its proper 
place, aud assigns it its due rank. But where there is no order in 
conduc|y&cre can be no uniformity in character. The natural con¬ 
nection and arrangement of duties are lost. If virfe^e appear at all, 
it will only be in fits tml starts. The authority of 'conscience may 
occasionally operate, when our situation affords it room for exertion. 
But in other circumstances of equal importance, every moral senti¬ 
ment will be overpowered by the tumultuous bustle of worldly affairs. 
Frctfulness of temper, too, will generally characterise those who are 
negligent of order. The hurry in which they live, and the embar¬ 
rassments with which- they are surrounded, keep their spirits in per¬ 
petual ferment. Conflicting with difficulties wigeh they are untile 
to overcome, conscious of their own misconduct,’ but ashamed to con¬ 
fess it, they are engaged in many a secret struggle; and the uneasi¬ 
ness which they suffer within, recoils in bad huntour on all who arp 
around them. Hence the wretched resources to which, at lost, tfii§f 
are obliged to fly, in order to quiet their cares. In despair of being 
able to unravel what they have suffered to become so perplexed, they 
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sometimes sink iuto supine indolence, sometimes thz^^thenpdves 
into the arms of intemperance and loose pleasure; by either of which 
they aggravate their guilt, and accelerate their ruin. To the end 
that order may be maintained in your affairs, it is necessary, 

Ik That you attend to order in the distribution of your time. 
Time you ought to consider as a sacred trust committed to you by 
God, of which you are now the depositaries,, and are to render ac¬ 
count at the last. That portion of it which he has allotted you, is 
intended partly for the concerns of this world, partly for those of the 
nexj$ Let each of these occupy, in the distribution of your time, 
that? space which properly belongs to it. Let not the hours of hos¬ 
pitality and pleasure interfere with the discharge of your necessary 
affairs; and let not what you call necessary affairs, encroach upon 
the time which is due to devotion. To every iking there is a season , 
and a time for every purpose, under the heaven. * If you delay till to¬ 
morrow what ought to be clone to-day, you overcharge die morrow 
with a burden which belongs not to it. You load the wheels of 
time, and prevent it from carryiug you along smoothly. He who 
every morning plans the transactions of tjje day, and follows out that 
ptan, carries on a thread which will guide him through the labyrinth 
of the most busy life. The orderly arrangement of his time is like 
a ray of light whicli^darts itself through all his affairs. But where 
no plan Is laid, where the disposal of tune is, surrendered merely to 
the chance of incidents, ail things lie huddled together in one chaos, 
which admits neidier of distribution nor review. 

The first requisite for introducing order iuto the management of 
time, is to be-impressed with a just sense of value. Consider well 
how much depends upon it, and how fust it flies away. The bulk of 
men are in nothing more capricious and inconsistent than in their 
appretiation of time. When they think of it as the measure of their 
continuance on earth, they highly prize it, and with the greatest 
anxiety seek to lengthen it out. But when they view it in separate par¬ 
cels, they appear to hold it in contempt, and squander it with inconsider¬ 
ate promsion. While they complain that life is short, they jg|(y>ften 
wishing its different periods at an end. Covetous of evd6y£other 
possession, of -time only they are prodigal. They allow every idle 
man to be master of this properly, and make, every frivolous occu¬ 
pation welcome that can help them to consume it. Among those 
who are so careless of time, it is not to be expected thatorder should 
be observed in its distribution. But, by this fatal neglect, how many 
materials of severe and lasting regret are they laying up in store for 
themselves! The time which they suffer to pass away in the midst of 
confusion, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in vain to recal. What 
was omitted to be doms at its proper mohient, arises to be the tor¬ 
ment of some future season. Manhood is disgraced by the conse¬ 
quences of neglected youth. Old age, oppressed by . cares that be- 
lotaped- tO-a former period, labours under a burden not its own. At 
th^kose of life, thedying man beholds with anguish that his days 
are ffinshing, when His preparation for eternity is hardly commenced. 

* * Ecclea. III. 1. * 
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Sucfa^are th&effects of a .disorderly waste of time, through not attend¬ 
ing to its value. Every thing iq the life of such persons is misplaced. 
Nothing is performed aright, from not being pjp^nned in due 
season. * 


But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes the 
proper method of escaping those manifold evils. He is justly said to 
redeem the time. By proper management he prolongs it He lives much 
in little space; more in a few years than others do in many. He 
can live to God and his own soul, and at^the same time attend to 
all the lawful interests of the present world. He looks back on the 
past, and provides for the future. He catches and arrests the hours 
as they fly. They are marked down for useful purposes, and their 
memory remains. Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confusion 
like a shadow. His days and years are either blanks, of which he 
has no remembrance, or they are filled up with such a confused and 
irregular succession of unfinished transactions, that though he re- 
members he has been busy, yet he can give no account C? the busi- ' 
ness which has employed him. Of him, more than of any other, it 
may with justice be pronounced, that ht ivalketh in a vain sJnmog he 
i&lftsquieted in vain. 

®III. Introduce order into the management of your fortune. What¬ 
ever it be, let the administration of it proceed with method- £nd oeco-, 
nomy. From time to time examine your situation; and proportion 
your expence to your growing or diminishing revenue. Provide 
what is necessary, before you indulge in what is superfluous. Study 
to do justice to all with whom you deal, before you affect die praise 
of liberality. In a worcd, fix such a plan of living as you find that 
your circumstances will fairly admit, and adhere to it invariably 
against every temptation to improper excess. 

No admonition respecting morals is more necessary than this, to the 
age in which we live; an age manifesdy distinguished by a propen¬ 
sity to thoughtless profusion; wherein all the different ranks of men 
are observed to press with forward vanity on those who are above 
theuu.to vie with their superiours in evely mode of luxury and 
ost^«|ion v and to seek no farther argument for justifying extrava- 
f|srfthe fashion of the times, and the supposed necessity of 

ving like others aroinul them. This turn of mind begets contempt 
for sober and orderly plans of life.. It overthrows all regard to do- 
^ mastic concerns and duties. It pushes men on* to hazardous and 
visionary schemes of gain; and unfortunately unittSs the two extremes- 
of grasping with rapaciousuess, and of squandering with profusion. 
In me midst of such disorder, no prosperity can be of long continu¬ 
ance. While confusion grows upon men’s affairs, and prodigality at 
the same time wastes them substance, poverty|nakes its advances like 
an armed . man. They tremble at the view of the approaching evil; 
but haveiost me force of mind to make provision against it. Accus¬ 
tomed to move in a round of society and pleasures dispropoj^ted 
Sybilnr condition, they are unable to break through the enchanb®Ks 
w^iabij;; and with their eyes open sink into the gulph which islse* 
fore them. Poverty enforces dependence; and dependence increases 
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corruption. Necessity first betrays them into merit compliances ; 
next, impels.them to open crimes; and, beginning with ostentation 
and extravi»p>aft)ce, they end in infamy and guilt. Such are the con¬ 
sequences ofne^lecting order in our worldly circumstances. Such is 
the circle in which me profuse ami the dissolute daily run.—To 
what cause, so much as to the want of order, can we attribute those 
scenes of distress which so frequently excite our pity; families that 
once were flourishing reduced to ruin; and the melancholy \vid<|w 
anil neglected orphau^hrown forth, friendless, upon the world ? What 
cause has been more fruitful in engendering those atrocious crimes 
which fill society with disquiet and terrour; in training,the gamester 
to fraud, the robber to violence, and even the assassin to blood ? 

Be assured, then, that order, frugality, and ccconomy, are the ne-' 
cessary supports of every personal and private virtue. Ilow humble . 
soever these qualities may appear to some, they- are, nevertheless, the 
basis oaf which liberty, independence, and true honour, must rise. 
He who has the : steadiness to arrange his affairs with method and 
regularity, and to conduct his train of life agreeably to his circum¬ 
stances, can be master of himself ini’ every situation into which he may 
be throwu. He is under no necessity to flatter or to lie, to stog& to 
what is mean, or to commit what is criminal. But he who wants 
that firmness of mind which the observance of order requites, is held 
in bondage to the world; he can neither act his part with v courage as 
a man, nor w ith fidelity as a Christian. From the moment you have 
allowed yourselves to pass the line of occonomy, and live beyond 
your fortune, you have* entered on the path of danger. Precipices 
surround you on all sides. Every step which you take may lead to 
mischiefs, that, as yet, lie hidden; and to crimes that will end in 
your everlasting perdition. 

IV. Observe order in your amusements; that is, allowr them no 
more than their proper place; study to keep them within tine bounds ; 
mingle them in a temperate succession with serious duties, and the 
higher business of life*, Human life cannot proceed to advantage with¬ 
out some measure of relaxation and entertainment. We require relief 
from care. We are not formed for a perpetual stretch ofserio^s^Might. 
By too intense and continued application, our feeble poweraWould soon 
be worn out. At the same time, from our propensity to case and plea¬ 
sure, amusement proves, among all ranks of men, the most dangerb^ 
foe to order. For it tends incessantly to usurp and encrdach, to widefi 
its territories, to thrust itself into the place of more important concerns, 
and thereby to disturb and counteract the natural course of things. 
One frivolous amusement indulged out of season, will often carry 
perplexity and confusion through a long succession of affairs. 

Amusements, therefore, though they be of an innocent kind, re¬ 
quire steady government, to keep them within a due and limited pro¬ 
vince. But such as are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not 
governed, but to be banished from every orderly society. As. 

n as a man seeks his happiness from the gaming-table, th^.mid- 
night revel, and the other haunts of licentiousness, confusibn seizes 
Upon him as its own. There will no longer be order in his family; 

L 
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nor order in his affairs, nor order in his time. The most important 
concerns .of life are abandoned. £ven the order of nature is by such 
persons inverted; f iright is changed into day, and day«into night. 
Character, honour, ^ond interest itself are trampled , under root. 
You may with certainty prognosticate the ruin of these men to be 
just at hand. Disorder, arisen to its height, has nearly atjfcom- 
plished its work. The spots of death are upon them. Let every 
one who would escape the pestilential contagion, fly with haste from 
their company. * 

V. Preserve order in the arrangement of your society; that is, 
entangle not yourselves in a perpetual and promiscuous crowd; 
select with prudence and propriety those with whom you choose to 
associate; let company and retreat succeed each other at measured 
intervals. There can be ftp order in his life, who allots not a due 
share of his time to retirement and reflection. He can neither 


prudently arrange his temporal affairs, nor properly attend to his 
spiritual interests. He lives not to himself, but toftthe world. By 
continual dissipation, he is rendered giddy and thoughtless. He 
unavoidably contracts from the -world, that spirit of disorder and 
confusion which is so prevalent in it. 

It is not a sufficient preservative against this evil, that the circles 
of society in which you are engaged are not of a libertine and vicious 
kind. If they withdraw you from that attention to yourselves, and 
your domestic concerns, which becomes a good man, they are sub¬ 
versive of order, and inconsistent with duty. What is innocent in 
itself, degenerates into guilt from being carried to excess; an idle, 
trifling society is near akin to such as is corrupting: One of the first 
principles of order is, to learn to be happy at home. It is in 
domestic retreat that every wise and virtuous man finds his chief 
satisfaction. It is there he forms the plans which regulate his public 
conduct He who knows not how to enjoy himself when alone, con , 
never be long happy abroad. To his vacant mind,, company may 
afford a temporary relief; but when forced to retum to himself, he 
will be so much more oppressed and languid. Whereas, by a due 
mixture of public and private life, we keep free from the snares of „ 
both, and enjoy each to greater advantage. * 

When we review those different parts of behaviour to which I 
have shewn that order inessential, ft must necessarily occur to you, 
thpt they are all mutually connected, and hang upon each other. 
Throughout your affairs, your time, your expence, your amusements,' 
your society, the principle of order must be equally carried, if . you 
expect to reap any of its happy fruits. For if into any one of those 
great departments of life you suffer disorder to enter, it will spread 
through all the rest. In Vain, for instaueeytyou purpose to, be 
orderly in the conduct of your fJ&jrs, if yotf'Ee irregular in .the dis¬ 
tribution of your time. In vamiSyou attempt? to regulate your cx- 
pence, if into your amusements, or your society, disorder lias crept. 
You have admitted a principle of confiision which will defeat 111 
your plans; and perplex and entangle what you sought to arrange. 
Lnifermi|yJs t ahpve all things necessary to order. If you desire that 
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anything should proceed according to method and rule, letatyikings, 
as the Text e^diorts,^? done in order. ’'v • 

I must also admonish you, that in small as well airin great affairs, 
a due regard to order is requisite. I mean not that you ought to 
look on those minute attentions which axe ag& to occupy frivolous 
minds; as connected either with virtue or wisdom.* But 1 exhort you 
to remember, that disorder, like other immoralities, frequently takes 
rise from inconsiderable beginnings. They who, in the lesser trans¬ 
actions of life, are totally negligent of rule, will be in hazard of extend¬ 
ing that negligence, by degrees, to such affairs and duties as will 
render them criminal. Remissness grows on all who .study not to 
guard against it; and it is only by frequent exercise, that the habits 
of order and punctuality can, be thoroughly confirmed. 

From what has been said, the great importance of this principle 
to moral and religious conduct must already be evident. Let us, 
however, conclude with taking a summary view of the advantages 
which attend it*«*& 

First, the observance of order serves to correct that negligence 
which makes you omit some duties^and that hurry and precipitancy 
which make you perform others imperfectly. Your attention is 
thereby directed to its proper objects. You follow the straight path 
which Providence has pointed out to man; in the course of which all 
the different business of life presents itself regularly to him on every 
side. God and man, time and eternity, possess their proper stations, 
urisc in succession to his view, and attract his care. Whereas he 
who runs on in a disorderly course; speedily involves himself in a 
labyrinth, where he is surrounded with intricacy and darkness. The 
crooked paths into which he strikes, turn him aside from the proper 
line of human pursuit; hide from his sight the objects which he ought 
chiefly to regard, and bring others under his view, which serve no 
purpose but to distract and mislead him. 

Next, by attending to order, you avoid idleness, that most fruitful 
source of crimes and evils. Acting upon a plan, meeting every thing 
in its own place, you constantly find innocent and useful employment 
for time. You are never at a loss how to dispose of your hours, or 
to fill up life agreeably. In the course of human action, there are 
two extremes equally dangerous to virtue; the multiplicity of affairs, 
and the total want of them. The man of dxjper stands in the middle 
between these two extremes, and suffers from neither. He is oc¬ 
cupied, but not oppressed. Whereas the disorderly, overloading 
one part of time, ana leaving another vacant, are at one period over¬ 
whelmed with business; and at another, either idle through want of 
employment, or indolent through perplexity. Those seasons of indo¬ 
lence and idleness, which recur so ofterf in their life, are their most 
dangerous moments. The mind, unhappy in its situation, and cling¬ 
ing to every object which can occupy or amuse it, is then aptest to 
throw itself into the arms of every vice and every folly. 

Earthen; by the preservation of order, you check inconstancy and 
levity. Fickle by nature is the human hearts It is fond of change; 
and perpetually tends to start aside from the straight line of conduct.. 
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I&pce arises the. propriety of bringing ourselves under subjection to 
method and rule; which, though at first it may prove constraining; 
yet by degrees, aqd from the experience of its happy effects, becomes 
natural and agreeable. It rectifies those irregularities of temper and 
maimers to which we give the name of caprice; and which are^dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a disorderly mind. It is the parent of 
steadiness of conduct. It forms consistency of character. It l's 'the 
ground of oil the confidence wa repose in one another. For, the 
disorderly we know not where to find. In liim only can we place 
any trust who is uniform and regular; whp lives by principle, 
a$t by humour; who acts upon a plan, and not by desultory 
nations. 

The advantages of order hitherto meq|k>ned belong to rectitude of 
conduct. Consider also how important*It is to your self-enjoyment 
and felicity. Order is the source of peace; and peace is the highest 
of all temporal blessings. ... Order is indeed the only region in which 
tranquillity dwells. The very'mention of confusion*imports disturb¬ 
ance and vexation. Is it possible for that man to be happy, who 
cannot look into the state of his ^flairs, or die tenour of his conduct, 
without discerning all to be embroiled; who is either in the midst of 
remorse for what ne has neglected to do, or in the midst of hurry to 
overtake what he finds, too late, was necessary to have been done ? 
Such as live according to order, may be compared to the celestial 
bodies, which move iu regular courses, and by. stated laws; whose 
influence is beneficent; whose operations are quiet and tranquil. The 
disorderly resemble those tumultuous elements on earth, which, by 
sudden and violent irruptions, disturb die course of nature. By mis¬ 
management of affairs, by excess in expcnce, by irregufarily in the 
indulgence of company and amusement, they are perpetually creating 
molestation both to themselves and others. They depart from their 
road to seek pleasure; and instead of it, they every where raise 
up sorrows. Being always found our. of their proper place, they of 
course interfere and jar with others. 'Hie disorders which they raise 
never fail to spread beyond their own line, and to involve many in 
contusion and distress; whence they necessarily become the authors 
of tumult and contention, of discord an 1 enmity. Whereas-order is 
die foundation of union. It allows every man to carry on his, own 
affairs without disturbing his neighbour. It is the golden chain, 
winch holds together the societies of men in friendship, and peace. 

In fine, the man of order is connected with all the higher powers 

* and principles in the universe. He is the follower of God. He 
w$iks with, him, and acts upon his plan. Hip Character is formed on 

%f§$ spirit which religion breathes. For religion in general, and the 
rhagion. of Christ in particular,, may be called the great discipline of 
order.' * To walk sinfully, and to walk disorderly, are synonymous 
terms in Scripture. From such as walk disorderly, we are commanded, 
in the name of jfhe Lord Jesus Christ , to withdraw Ourselves. * Hie 
kingdom of Satan is the reign of disorder and darkness. Tq restore 
order among the works of God, was the end for which the Son of 

• * S These, iii. 6 . 
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God descended to the earth. He requires order to be observed in 
his church. His undertaking is to .be consummated in that pel^ect 
order which Jte shall introduce at the lastday. In the new earth* and 
the new hcarnks, undisturbed order shall for ever^jarevail among the 
spirits oft he Just made perfect s and Whatever farther preparation may 
be requisite for our being admitted to join theiti society, it is certain 
that we shall never share jn it, unless jre riififcefitnow our study to do 
aU things decently, arid in order. * ' '' r 


SIGMON XVII. 

... ON TIIE GOVERNMENT OF, THE■ HEART. 

Proverb^ iv« ,23. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence,; for out qfit are the issues of life. 

Among the many wise counsels given by this inspired writer, there is 
none which deserves greater regard than that contained in the Text. 
Its importance, Ijpyvever, is too seldom perceived by the generality 
of men. The^aife apt to consider the regulation of external con¬ 
duct sus the chief object of religion. If they can act their part with 
decency, and maintain a ftir character, they coneeive/their duty 
to be fulfilled. What passes; in the mean time within their mind, 
they suppose to be of no great consequence, either to themselves, or 
to the world. In opposition to this dangerous plan of mor$l$ty, the 
wise man exhorts us to keep the heart; tl.-ftt is, to attend not only to 
our actions, but to our thoughts and desires; and keep the heart with 
all diligence; that is, with sedulous .and unremitting care;. for which 
he assigns this reason, that out of the heart are. the issues <f life. 1 —-’ In 
discoursing on this subject I purpose to consider, separately, the go- 
velhnieiit of the thoughts, tit the passions, and of the temper. But 
before enteringpn any of these, let us begin with inquiring, in what 
sense the issues of life are said to be out of the heart; that we may 
disce^p the force of the argument which the Text suggests, to recom¬ 
mend this great duty of keeping the heart. 

f The issues of life are justly said to be out of the heart, because the 
state of the heart is what determines our moral character, and what 
forms our chief happiness or misery. 

First, It is the state of the heart which determines our moral cha¬ 
racter. The tenour of our actions will always correspond to the dis¬ 
positions that prevail within. To dissemble, or to suppress them, is 
a fruitless attempt. In spite of our efforts, they will perpetually break 
forth in our behaviour.,. On whatever side the weight of inclination 
hangs, it will draw the^factice after it. In vain therefore you study 
to preserve your ha^ds cleon, unless you resolve at the Same time to 
kee^ yqur heart pure. Make the tree good , as ogr Saviour directs, 
and then its fiats will be goodatsb. For out of the heart proceed, not 
only evil thoughts, but murders , adultcrie$ fornications, thefts , false 

i. 3 . 
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witness, blasphemies . * If that fountain be once poisonecLynu can never 
expect that salubrious streams will flow from it. Throughout the. 
whole of their course, they will carry the taint of the parent, spring. 

But it is no{ merely from its influence on external action t^t the 
importance of the heprt to our moralcharacter prises, hiime^nt 
of all action, it is, ip tyruth, the state of the heart itself whic^ forms 
our character in th& sight of Qod. With our fellow-creatures', actions 
’must ever hold the‘chief rank; because, by these only we can judge 
of one another; by these we effect each other’s wejf^re; and there¬ 
fore to these alone the regulation of human law extends. But in the . 
eye of that Supreme Being, to whom our ^hole internal frame is un¬ 
entered, dispositions hold the place of actions; and it is not so much 
what we perform* as the motive which moves us to perfqrrijftpce, that 
constitutes us good .nr evil in his sight .Even among men,'.the mo¬ 
rality of actions is estimated by the principle from which they are 
judged to proceed; and such.as the principle is, such is the man, ac¬ 
counted to be. One, for instance, may spend ihuch of his fortune in 
charitable actions; and yet, if he is believed to be influenced by mere 
ostentation, he is deemed not charitable, but vain. He may labour 
unweariedly to serve the public; but if he is prompted by tne.^sire 
of rising into power* he is held not public-spirite^ J|at ambitious; 
and if he bestows a benefit, purely that he may receive a greater in 
return, no, man would reckon him generous, but selfish and inter¬ 
ested. If reason thus clearly teaches us to estimate the value of 
actions by the dispositions which give them birth, it is an obvious * 
conclusion, that, according to those dispositions, we are all ranked and 
classed by him who seetli into every heart. The rectification of our ‘ 
principles of action, is th<fprimary object of religious discipline; and, 
in proportion as this is more or less advanced, wc are more or less 
religious. Accordingly, the regeneration of,the heart is everywhere 
represented in the Gospel as the most essential requisite in the cha¬ 
racter of a Christian. 

Secondly, The state of the heart not only de^puines qjir moral 
character, but forms our principal happiness oi^ij^ery. ; External 
situations of fortune are no further., of consequent $an as they 
operate on the heart; and their operation there is far from corres¬ 
ponding to. the degree of worldly prosperity or adversity. I&from 
any internal cause, a man’s peace of mind be di^prbed, in vain you ,. 
load him with all the honours or riches which the world can bestow.''. 
They remain without,, like'things at a distance from him. They 
reach not the source of enjoyment. Discomposed,thoughts, agitated 
passions, and a ruffled .temper, poison every JjMffedient of pleasure 
whigh the wcfl^holds'out; and pvercast eveiy object which presents 
lrseljjLwjth a lttelaiteholy gloom* In order to acquire a capacity pf 
hamp^H^pust be our first study to rectify such inward disorders. 
Wha^^Spcipline tends to accomplish this purpose, is of greater 
import®!ipb man, thpn the acquisition of the advantages of fortune. 
These are precarious, and doubtful in their effect; internal tranquil- 
lityis a certain good. These arc only means; but that is the end. . 

* Malt. *v. if). 
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These we no more than instruments of satisfaction; that . fe, 1 satis¬ 
faction itself. 

Justlyit is said by the Wis e Man, that he to ho hath no'rule over 
his spirtUislike a city that is bro^endown, and without .walls.* All 
is is, in disorder, and ruins within him,. He possesses no 

defence against dangers cfamp sort He lie^^ppen to every insurrec¬ 
tion of ill-numour, and every invasion of distress. ^Whereas he who 
is employed in regulating his mind^ is making provision against all 
the accidents- oflife,' He is erecting a fortress, into which, in die 
day of danger, he can retreat with safety.*' And hence, amidst those 
endeavours to secure happiness which incessantly employ the life of 
man, the careful regulation, or the improvident negl&Jtfofthe inward. 
frame, fonh - the chief distinction between wisdom and folly. 

Thus feappears with how much propriety the issues of life are said 
to be out of the heart. Here rise those great springs of human con¬ 
duct whence the main currents flow of our’virtue, or our vice; of 
our happiness, or our misery. Besides this powerful argument for 
keeping the heart with all diligence, 1 must mention another import¬ 
ant consideration taken from, the present state of human nature. 
Think'what yctur heart how is, anu what must be the Consequence 
of remitting ychir vigilance in watching over it. With too much 
justice it is saidfih Scripture, to be deceitful above all things , and des¬ 
perately wicked. Its bias of innate corruption gives it a perpetual 
tendency downwards into vice and disorder. To direct and impel it 
upwards, requires a constant effort. Experience may convince you, 
that almost every desire has a propensity to wander into oft improper 
direction; that every passion tends to excess^ and that wound your 
imagination there perpetually crowds a ’whole swarm of vain and cor¬ 
rupting thoughts. After all the care that can be bestowed by the 
best men on the regulation of the hewt, it frequently baffles their 
efforts to keep it under proper discipline. Into what universal tumult 
then must it rise, if no vigilance be employed, and no government be 
exercised m er itjf-T -JnattentiPn and remissness are all that the great 
adversaf^ 1 of, mankind desires, in order to gain full advantage. 
While you deepiheiom his tares in idle field. The house which he 
finds vacant and unguarded, he presently garnishes with evil spirits. 

Add to this, that the human temper is to be considered as a system, 
the parts of which have a mutual dependence on each other. Intro¬ 
duce disorder into any one part^hnd you derange the whole. Suffer 
but one passion to go out of its place, or to acquire an i 'unnatural 
force, and presently the. balance of the soul will be broken; its powers 
will jar among tkem£^$es, and their operations beeetne discordant 
— Ke?p thy heart , therefore, with all diligences for alM^jrdiligencq is 
here required. And fjhbugh thine own‘keeping afene^wiil ja pt avail, 
unless, the assistance of a higher power concur, yef r o£ ^yp ^|e' well 
assured, that no aid from heaven is to # ,be. expected, ^m^shalt 
neglect to exert thyself in performing the part Assigned tflWfr 

Having now shown the importance of exercising government over 
the heart, I proceed to consider more particularly in what the 

• Fro*, xx*. 88. 
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government consists, as it respects the thoughts, the passions, and the 
temper. 

1 begin with the thoughts, which are the. prime movers of the 
whole numap conduct Jill that mokes a fig^jtafedln the.greal theatre 
of the world, the employments of the busy, wife enl^rpr4sea^f. the 
ambitious, and the.«explmfc- dMhe warlike, the virtues which form the 
happiness, and the crimes which occasion the mig$hf mankind, 
originate in that 'Silent and secret recess of thougb^wbich is hidden 
train every human eye. The slWecy and silencpwhiofi reign there, 
favour the prejudice, entertained by too many; that thought is ex¬ 
empted from all control. Passions, they perhaps admit, require govern¬ 
ment and restraint, because they are violent emotions, and disturb 
society. But with their thoughts, they plead, no onfejs concerned. 
By these, as long as they remain in their, bosom,, no offence can be 
given, and no injury committed. To enjoy unrestrained the full 
range of imagination, appears to them the native right and privilege 
of inan. 

Had they to do with none but their fellow-creatures, such reason¬ 
ing might be specious. But they ought to remember, that in the 
sight ol the Supreme Being, thoughts bear the character of good or 
evil as much os actions ; and that they are, in especial manner, the 
subjects of Divine jurisdiction, because they are cognizable at no 
other tribunal. The moral regulation of our thoughts, Ls the parti¬ 
cular testr of our reverence for God. If we restrain our passions 
from breaking forth into open disorders, while we abandon our ima¬ 
gination in secret to corruption, we show that virtue -rests with us 
upon regard to men; and that however we may act a part in public 
with propriety, there is* before our eyes no fear of that God who 
searclutlk the hearty and yequireth truth in the inward parts. 

-But, even abstracting from this awful consideration, the govern¬ 
ment of our thoughts must appear to be of high consequence, from 
their direct influence on conduct. It is,plain, that thought gives the 
first impulse to every principle of action. Actions are, in truth, 
no other than thoughts ripened into consistency and substance. So 
certain is this, that to judge with precision of‘th<§ character of any 
man, and to foretel with confidence what part he will act, no more 
were requisite, than to be rendered capable of viewing the current, 
of thought which passes mos£ frequently Within him. Though by 
such a method we have no access to judge of one another, yCtthus 
it is alv. ays in our power to judge of ourselves. Each of us, by im¬ 
partially scrutinizing his indulged, ajyd favourite thoughts, may disco¬ 
ver the>whol@iSecret of his real character. Thiflconsideration alone 
is sj^tuimifo show of what importance the gafe&nment of thought 
^ heart* • 

;^mnM|8posihg> us convinced of its importance, a question may 
i? within oiitrpowpr, and in what degree thoughts 
are rarajttaiidpf tfe.fi;will ? It is plain that they are not 

always Ufe Snspring of choice. Often they are inevitably impressed 
upon the mind by surrounding objects. Often they start up, as of 
djfpiselves, without any principle of introduction which we are able 
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to trace. As the wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou const not tell 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth , equally rapid in its transitions, 
and inscrutable in its.*p )gress, is die course of thought Moving 
along coittpiBbns whfgh are tod delicate for our observ¬ 
ation, it defe^/all elftfeavours either or,, to stop its path. 

Hence vtiil$5m£ fantastic imaginafions*»^ei&A Jileak in upon the 
most settl^p|^li&nj ami disturb ev% the devout ^xeroses of pious 
minds. this sort musHp placed to* the account of hu¬ 

man frailty; ‘They^are misfortunes^*) be deplored, rather than 
crimes to be condemned; and our gracious Creator, who knows our 
frame , aUtlremembefs we are dusty will not be severe in marking every 
such erroudf , * '&nd wandering of the mind. But, after these allowances 
are made,.sti%there remains much scope for die proper government 
of thought; aPd a multitude of cases occur, in which we are tt^less 
accountable for what we think than for what we do.' 

As, first, when the introduction of any train of thought depends 
upon ourselves, and is our voluntary act; by turning our attention 
toward? such objects, awakening such passions, or engaging in such 
employments; asifr<§' kftow must give a peculiar determination to our 
thoughts. Next, when thoughts, .by whatever accident they may 
have been-lSriginally suggested,:%e indulged with deliberation and 
complacency. Though the mind has been passive in their reception, 
and therefore free from blame j yet, if it be active in their continu¬ 
ance, the gplt becomes its own. They may have intruded at first, 
like unbidden guests; but if, when entered, they are made welcome, 
and kindly entertained, the case is the same as if they had been in¬ 
vited from the beginning., If we be thus jjccountable to God for 
thoughts either voluntarily introduced,,'or deliberately indulged, we 
are no less so, in the last place, for those which find admittance* into 
our hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation of attention^ 
from allowing our imagination to rove with entire licence, like the eyes 
of the fool , towards the ends of the earth .Our minds are, in this case, 
thrown open to folly and vanity. They are prostituted to every evil 
thing which pleases to take possession. The consequences must 
all be charged to" our account; and in vain we plead excuse from 
human infirmity. Hence it appears, that the great object at which 
we are to aim iii governing our thoughts, is, to take the most effec¬ 
tual measures for preventing the introduction of such as are sinful, 
and for hastening their expulsion, if they shall have introduced them¬ 
selves without consent of’die will... , 

But when we descend into oUr breasts, and examine how far we 
have studied to kee#'$his object in view, who can tell He,hath 

offended ? In no arfP^Srf religion or morals are m&s*£$T<ii . 

remiss, than in the unih&trained indulgeifcePthey 
that* too, for most part,/without remopse. ?Sinde the t MWp ' 
son began to exert- her powers, dating 

has been active in every breast; < $&out U' or 

pause. The current of ideas has been alway^fiowing. The wheels 
of the spiritual engine have circulated, widi perpetual motion. Let 
me ask, what has been the fruit of this incessant activity with tKfc 
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greatest part of mankind ? Of the innumerable hours that have been 
employed in thought, how few are marked with any permanent or 
useful effect! How many have either passed awayiri idle dreams; 
or have been abandofifedw anxious discontented mu sings, to unsocial 
and igalignant passions/ or Jo irregular and criminal desires! Had J 
power to lay opfcn that storehouse of iniquity, which the hearts of 
too many conceal ; could 1 dr^w out and read to them a list of all the 
imaginations-they Have devise^ and all the pasSions they have in¬ 
dulged in sgfetet; what a picture of men would I present to" them¬ 
selves ! What crimes would they appear to have gerpetraf^d infancy, 
which to their most intimate companions they durs$ not reveal ! 

Even when men imagine their thoughts t0.be intibcently-em¬ 
ployed, they too commonly suffer them to run out ^intqfextravagant 
imaginations, and chimerical plans of what they couldattain, 
or choose to be, if they could frame the course of things according 
to their desire. Though such employments of fancy come not un¬ 
der the same description with those which are plainly criminal, yet 
wholly unblameable they seldom are. Besides the waste of time 
which they occasion, and the misapplication whfeh they indicate of 
those intellectual powers that were given to us for muieli nobler pur¬ 
poses, such romantic speculations lead us always into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of forbidden regions. They place us on dangerous ground. 
They are for the most part connected with some one bad passion j 
and they always nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. 
They unfit the mind for'applymg with vigour to rational pursuits, 
or for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct. From t|iat Ideal world 
in which it allows itsel£to dwell, it returns, to the commerce of men, 

§ nbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse from discharging the 
Uties, and sometimes disqualified even for relishingjhe pleasures of 
ordinary life. O Jerusalem ! 'wash thine heart Jromm&eedness. Haw 
long shall thy vain thoughts lodge •within thee ? * — In order to guard 
against ail such corruption and abuses of thought as I have men¬ 
tioned, it may be profit*^!#to attend to the following rules: 

In thV first place, Sfttdy to acquire the habit of attention to 
thought/ No study is more important, for in proportion to the de¬ 
gree in which this habit is possessed: such commonly is the degree 
of intellectual improvement. It is the power of attention which in a 
great measure distinguishes..$e wise ajg§f||ite great from the vulgar 
and trilling herd of men. The latter arefjificcustoined to think, or 
rathur to dream, without knowing the subject of their thoughts. In 
their unconnected rovings, they pursue no end ; they follow no track. 
Every thing floats loose and disjointed on f the surface of their 
mind; like leases scattered and blown*Ubout on the face of the 




r to lend* yotffr thoughts into thy%seful direction, your 
must lie, to acquire the power of nxing them, anch or re- 
straSHflgf' their Irregular motions. Inure yourselves to form a plan 
of proper meditation; to pursue it steadily'; and with severe autho¬ 
rity to keep the door " 1 shut against intrusions of wandering fancy. 
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Let your mind, for this purpose, become a frequent object to itself. 
Let your thought* be made the subject of thought and review.?— 
“ To jyhat- is inf attention at present directed.? Could I disclo^it 
“ without a blush, to the world ? j,Were^od«.instantly to 
“ info, judgment, what account could I give of it to him? ^ Shall I 
“ be the wiser,,or the better for dwelling^on Such thoughts as now 
“ fill my mind? Are they entirely consistent with -my innocence, 

“ and with my present and future peace ? If th% as* not, to what 
“ purpose ^o I indulge such unprofitable or dangeroifrljausingg ?”— 
By frequent exejrchie of this inward scrutiny, we might gradually 
bring imaginatioiL^nder discipline, and turn the powers of thought 
to their proper use j^s means of improvement, instead of suffering 
them to ha ca^y the instruments of vanity and guilt. 

In the place, In order to the government of thought, it is 

necessary, fo guard against idleness. lateness is the great fomehter 
of all corruptions in the human heart, rjbi particular, it is the parent 
of loose imaginations and inordinate desires. The ever active and 
restless power of thought, if not employed about what is good, will 
naturally, and unavoidably engender evil. Imagine not that mere 
occupation, of -whatever kind it be, will exempt you from the blame 
and danger, of an idle life. Perhaps the worst species of idleness is 
a dissipated, though seemingly busy life, spent in the haunts of loose 
society, and in the chase of perpetual amusement. Hence a giddy' 
mind, alternately elated and dejected with trifles, occupied With no 
recollection ..of the past but what is fruitless, and with no plans for 
the future but jvliat are cither frivolous or guilty. 

As, therefore^ y°u would govern your thoughts, or indeed as you. 
would have any thoughts that are worthy of being governed, provide*!- 
honourable employment for the native activity of your minds. Keep* 1 
knowledge, virfoe,%nd usefulness, ever in view. Let your life pro¬ 
ceed in a train of such‘pursuits as are worthy of a Christian, of ,a 
rational and social being. While these .fue regularly carried on as 
the main business of life, let amusemeSfHpossess no more than its 
proper place in the distribution of your time; Take particular care 
that your amusements be of an irreproachable kind, and that all 
your society be either, improving or innocent. So shall the stream 
of your thoughts be made to run in a pure channel. Manly occu¬ 
pations and virtuous priu^^es will expel the taint, which idleness 
never fail* to communicafoththe vacant mind. 

In the third place, When criminal thoughts arise, attend to all the 
proper methods of speedily suppressing them. Take example from 
the unhappy industiy which sinners discover in banishing good ones, 
when a natural sense of religion forces them on their conscience. 
How anxiously do they fly from tliemselve^L, How Studiously do 
they drown the voice tfmefe upbraids them it» frit$hoise of epaupiny 
or dive/sjon ! What ndmerous artifices do they employ to eyaefe the 
uneasine**which returns of reflection would produce £— Wer&We to 
use equal diligence in preventing the entrance of vicious suggestions, 
or in expelling them when entered, why should we not be equally 
successful in a much better cause ? As soon as you are sensible that 
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any dangerous passion begins to ferment) instantly call in other 

S i and other ideas, to your aid. Hasten to turn your thoughts 
fferent direction. Summon up whatever you nave found to 
>ver for composing and harmonizing your mind. Fly for 
$ to serious studies, to prayer, and devotion; or ever) fly to 
or innocent society, if solitude be in hazard of favouring the 
seduction. By such means you may stop the progress of the grow¬ 
ing evil. You may apply an gntidote, before the poison has had time 
to work its full effect. 

In the fourth place, It will be particularly useful to impress your 
minds with an habitual sense of the presence of tfle'Almighty. When 
we reflect what a strong check the belief of divine omniscience is cal¬ 
culated to give to all criminal thoughts, we are tempted to suspect, 
that even by Christians this article of faith is not received with sin¬ 
cere conviction. For who but must confess, that if he knew a parent, 
a friend, or a neighbour, to have the power of looking into his heart, 
he durst not allow himself that unbounded scope which he now gives 
to his imagination and desire ? Whence, then, comes it to pass, that 
men, without fear or concern, bring into‘the presence of the awful 
Majesty of Heaven, that folly and licentiousness of thought which 
would make them blush and tremble, if one of their own fellow-crea¬ 
tures could descry it? At the same time, no principle is supported 
by clearer evidence, than the omniscience of God. All religious sects 
have admitted it, all societies of men, in their oaths and covenants, 
appeal to it. The Sovereign of the universe cannot but know what 
].'asses throughout his dominions. He who supports all nature, must 
needs pervade and fill it. lie who formed the heart, is certainly 
^conscious to what passes within it. U* 

Never let this great article of faith escape from your view. In 
thinking, as well as in acting, accustom yourselves to look up with 
reverence to that piercing eye of divine observation, which never 
slumbers nor sleeps. Behold a pen alw r ays writing over your head, aiul 
making up that great record of jour thoughts, words, and actions, 
from which at last you‘‘are to be judged. Think that you are never 
less alone,'than when by yourselves; for then is he still with you, 
whose inspection is of greater consequence than tliat of all mankind. 
Let these awful considerations not only check the dissipation of cor¬ 
rupt fancy, but infuse into your spirits that solemn composure which 
is the parent of meditation and wisdom. Let them not only expel 
wh.it is evil, but introduce in its stead whSt is pure and holy; ele¬ 
vating your thoughts to divine and eternal objects, and acting as the 
counterpoise to those attractions of the world, which would draw your 
whole attention downwards to sense and vanity. 
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SERMQN XVIII. 

THE.SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Proverbs, iv. 23. 

Keep thy heart voitk all diligence; for,out of it tire the issues of life. 

Having' treated, in the foregoing Discourse, of the government of 
the thoughts, I proceed to consider the government of the passions, 
as the next great duty included in the keeping of the heart. 

passions are strong emotions of the mind, occasioned by the view 
of apprehending good or evil. They are original parts of the con¬ 
stitution of our nature; and therefore to extirpate them is a mistaken 
aim. Religion requires no more of us, than to moderate and rule 
them. When our blessed Lord assumed the nature, without the 
corruption, of man, he was subject to like passions with us. On 
some occasions, he felt the risings of anger. He was often touched 
with pity. He was grieved in spirit he sorrowed, and he wept. 

Passions, when properly directed, may be subservient to very use¬ 
ful ends. They rouse the dormant powers of the soul. They are 
even found to exalt them. They often raise a man above himself, 
and render him more, penetrating, vigorous, and masterly, tljan he is 
in his calmer hours. Actuated by some high passion, he conceives 
great designs, and surmounts all difficulties in the execution. He is 
inspired with more lofty sentiments, and endowed with more persua¬ 
sive utterance, than he possesses at any other t ime. Passions are tli£_ 
active forces of the soul. They are its highest powers brought intibk' 
movement and exertion. But, like all oilier great powers, they arc 
either useful or destructive, according to their direction and degree; 
as wind and fire are instrumental in carrying on many of the benefi¬ 
cent operations of nature; but when they rise to undue violence, or 
deviate from their proper course, their path is marked with ruin. 

It is the present infelicity of human nature, that those strong emo¬ 
tions of the mind are become too powerful for die principle which 
ought to regulate diem. This is one of the unhappy consequences 
of our apostacy from God, that the influence of reason is weakened, 
and that of passion strengthened within the heart. When man re¬ 
volted from his Maker, his passions rebelled against himself; and, 
from being originally the ministers of reason, have become the tyrants 
of the soul. Hence, in treating of this subject, two things may be 
assumed as principles: first, diat through the., present weakness of the 
understanding, our passions are often directed towards improper ob¬ 
jects 5 and next, that even when their direction is just, and their 
objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into excess; they 
always hurry us towards their gratification with a blind and danger¬ 
ous impetuosity. On these two points, then, turns the whole go¬ 
vernment of our passions: first, to ascertain the proper objects of 
their pursuit; and next, to restrain them in that pursuit, when they 
would carry us beyond the bounds of reason. If there be any pas- • 
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sion which intrudes itself unseasonably into our mind, which darkens 
and troubles our judgment, or habitually discomposes our temper; 
which unfits us for properly discharging the duties, or disqualifies us 
for cheerfully enjoying the comforts of life, we may certainly con- 
clucbSrdt to have gained a dangerous ascendant The great object 
which we ought to propose to ourselves is, to acquire a firm and 
steadfast mind, jvliich the infatuation of passion shall not seduce, nor 
its violence shake ; which, resting on fixed principles, shall, in the 
midst of contending emotions, remain free and master of itself ; able 
to listen calmly to the voice of conscience, and prepared to obey its 
dictates without hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is one .of the 
highest attainments of the rational nature. Aiymments to show its 
importance crowd upon us from every quarter. If there be any fer- 
t^^ource of mischief to human life, it is, beyond doubt, the misrule 
df^iassion. It is this which poisons the enjoyment of individuals, 
overturns the order of society, and strews the path of life with so 
many miseries, as to render it indeed the valley of tears. All those 
great scenes of public calamity, which we behold with astonishment 
and horrour, have originated from the source of violent passions. 
These have overspread the earth with bloodshed. These have 
pointed the assassin's dagger, and filled the poisoned bowl. These,, 
in every t age, have furnished too copious materials for the orator's 
pathetic declamation, and for the poet’s tragical song. 

When from public life we descend to private conduct, though 
passion operate not there in such a wide and destructive sphere, we 
shall find its influence<o be no less baneful. I need not mention 
the black and fierce passions, such as envy, jealousy, and revenge^ 
whose effects are obviously noxious, and whose agitations are imme¬ 
diate misery. But take any of the licentious and sensual kind. 
Suppose it to luive unlimited scope; trace it throughout its course; 
and you will find that gradually, as. it rises, it mints the soundness, 
and troubles the peace, of his minu over whom it reigns; that in its 
progress, it engages him in pursuits \vhich are marked either with 
danger or with shame; that in the end, it wastes his fortune, destroys 
liis health, or debases his character; and aggravates all the miseries 
in which it has involved him, with the concluding pangs, of bitter 
remorse. Through all the stages of this fatal course, how many 
have heretofore run I What multitudes do we dady behold pur¬ 
suing it with blind and headlong steps! 

But, on the evils which flow from unrestrained passions, it is need¬ 
less to enlarge. Hardly are there any so ignorant or inconsiderate 
as not to admit, that where passion is allowed to reign, both happi¬ 
ness and virtue , must be impaired. I proceed therefore to what* is of 
more consequence, to suggest some directions which may be useful in 
assisting us to preserve the government of our passions. 

In tbe first place, We must st|gly to acquire just views of the compa¬ 
rative importance of those objects that are most ready to attract desire. 
The erroneous opinions which we form concerning happiness and 
misery', give rise to all the mistaken and dangerous passions which 
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embroil our life* We suffer ourselves to be dazzled by unreal ap¬ 
pearances of pleasure. We follow, with precipitancy, whithersoever 
the crowd leads. We admire, without, examination, what our 
decessors have admired. We fly from every shadow at which 
see others tremble. Thus, agitated by vain fears and deceitful hapes, 
we are hurried into eager contests about objects which are in them¬ 
selves of no value. By rectifying otir opinions, we should strike at 
the root of the evil. If our vain imaginations were ^chastened, the 
tumult ofpur passions would subside. 

It is observed, that the young and the ignorant are always the 
most violent in pursuit. The knowledge which is forced upon 
them by longer acquaintance with the world, moderates their impe¬ 
tuosity. Study thim^to Anticipate, by reflection, that knowledge 
which experience oftfo purchases at too dear a price. Inure your¬ 
selves to frequent consideration of the emptiness of those pleasure 
which excite so much strife and commotion among mankind. Tlifpc^ 
how much more of true enjoyment is lost by the violence of passion, 
than by the want of the things which give occasion to that pussiob. 
Persuade, jourselves, that the favour of God and the possession of 
virtue form the chief happiness of the rational nature. Let a con-, 
tented mind, and a peaceful life, hold the next place in your estima-, 
tion. These are the conclusions which the wise and thinking 
part of mankind have always formed. To these conclusions, after 
having run the race of passion, you will probably come* at the 
last.. By forming them betimes, you would make a seasonable 
escape from that tempestuous region; through which none can pass 
without suffering,misery, contracting guilt, gnd undergoing severe 
remorse. 

In the second place, In order to attain the command of passion, it 
is requisite to acquire the power of self-denial. The self-denial of a 
Christian consists not in perpetual austerity of life, and universal re¬ 
nunciation of the innocent comforts of the world. Religion requires no 
such unnecessary sacrifices, nor is any such fee to present enjoyment. 
It consists in our being ready, on proper occasions, to abstain from 
pleasure, or to submit to .suffering, for the sake of duty and con¬ 
science, or, from a view to some higher or more extensive good. If 
we possess not this power, we shall be the prey of every loose in¬ 
clination that chances to arise. Pampered by continual indulgence, 
all our passions will become mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not 
reason, will be the ruling principle of our conduct. 

^s, therefore, you would keep your passions within due bounds, 
you must,betimes accustom them to know the reins. You must not 
wait till some critical occasion for the exercise of self-denial occur. 
In vain you will attempi$o act with authority, if your firs! essay be 
made wnen temptation has inflamed the mind. In coofefTiours, you 
must sometimes abridge your enjoyment even of what is innocent. 
In the midst of lawful pleasure, youiguSt maintain moderation, ab¬ 
stemiousness, and selfcommand. Tmrobseiyance of this discipline 
is the only method of supporting reason in its proper ascendant. For 
if you allow yourselves always to stretch to the utmost point of inno- 
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cence ond safety, beyond that point you* will infallibly bp hurried, 
when passion shall arise in its might to shake the heart. 

In the third plkce, Impress your minds deeply with this persuasion, 
that nothing is what it appears to be when you arc under the power 
of passion. Be assured, that no judgment which you then form, can 
be in (he ldast depended upon as sound or true. The fumes which 
arise from a heart boiling with violent passions, never fml to,darken 
and trouble the understanding. When the gourd withered, under 
the shade of which the prophet Jonah reposed, his mind, already 
raffled by the disappointment of his predictions, lost, on occasion of 
this^light incident, all command of itself; and, in the hudst of his 
impatience, he wished to die, rathet' than to live. Instead of being calmed 
by that expostulating voice, Dost thou well, O Jonah, to be angty be-. 
cause of the gourd ? he replied with great emotioh, I do well lobe angry 

« unto death. But did Jonah think so when his passion had abated ? 
these sentiments bear the least resemblance to that humble and 
ut prayer, which, on another occasion, when in his calm mind, 
hi? put up to God ? * No two persons can differ more from each other, 
than the same person differs from liimslf, when agitated by passion, 
,. ,: i$^d when master of his reason. I do well to be angry, is the language 
;©f every man when his mind is inflamed. Every passion justifies itself. 
It brings in a thousand pretences to its aid. It borrows many aialse 
colour, to hide its deformity. It possesses a sort of magic, by wnch 
it can magnify or diminish objects at pleasure, and transform the 
appearance of every thing within its sphere. 

Let the knowledge of this imposture which passion practises, place 
you continually on yoyr guard. Let the remembrance of it be ever 
at hand, to check the extravagant judgments which you are apfxb 
pass in those moments of delusion. Listen to no suggestion which 
then arises. Form no conclusions on which you are to act. Assure 
yourgelves that every thing is beheld through a false medium. Have 
pattomHCe for a little, and the illusion will vanish; die atmosphere will 
clear up around you, and objects return to be viewed in their native 
colours and just dimensions. 

In the fourth place, Oppose early the beginnings of passion. Avoid 
particularly all such objects as are pt to excite passions which you 
know to predominate within you. As soon as you find the tempest 
rising, have recourse to every proper method, either of allaying its 
violence, or of escaping to a calmer shore. Hasten to call up emo¬ 
tions of an opposite nature. Study to conquer one passion, by means 
oPSbrae other which is of less dangerous tendency. Never account 
any thing small or trivial, which is in hazard of introducing disorder 
into your heart. Never make light of any desire which you feel 
gaming such progress a£ to threaten entire .dominion. Blandishing 
if will' appear at the first As a gentle and innocent emotion, it may 
steal mro the heart; but as it advances, it is likely to pierce you through 
wit# mafiysonows. What* you indulged as a favourite amusement, 

. wilf shdrtly become a serious*Wsiness; and in the end' may prove 
the burden of your life. Most of our passions flatter us in their rise. 

* See Jonah, ii. 
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Butj their beginnings are. treacherous; their growth is imperceptible; 
and the'evils which they carry 'iii^heir train lie concealed, uijtil their 
dominion is established. Wliat Solomon says pfthem, holds 
true of them all, that their beginning is as when am letteth out water. * 
It issues from a small chink, which once might have been easily stop- 
ped; but, being neglected, it is sooji widened by the streamy till the 
bank is at last totally thrown down, and the flood is at liberty to deluge 
the whole plain. '* 

In the fifth place, The excess of every passion will be moderated by 
frcqilent meditation on the vanity of the world, the short continuance 
of life, the approach of death, judgment, and eternity. The imagin¬ 
ary. degree of importance which the neglect of such meditation fullers 
us to bestow on temporal tilings, is one great cause of our vehemence 
in desire, and our eagerness in pursuit. We attach ourselves to Jtlie 
objects around us, as if wc could enjoy them for ever. HighttSgMgl 
more enlarged prospects of the destination of mail, would ua|i^S| 
cool his misplaced ardour. For what can appear so considerabreTn 
human affairs, as to discompose or agitate the mind of him to whose 
view eternity lies open, mul all the greatness of the universe of God? 

I low contemptible will seem to him this hurry of spirits, this tungg&L, 
of passion, about things which are so soon to end? — Where ojfct' 
they who once disturbed the world with the violence of their contests, 

• mm- filled it with the renown of their exploits ? What now remains 
of. their designs and enterprises, of their passions and pursuits,.of 
their triumphs and their glory ? The flood of time has passed over 
them, ami swept them away, as if they had never been. The fashion 
of the World changes continually around us. We succeed one another 
Hi the human course, like troops of pilgrims’ on their journey. Ab- ’ 
surdly we spend our time in contending about the trifles of a day, 
while we ought to be preparing for a higher existence. Eternity is 
just at hand to close this introductory scene. It is fast rolling towards 
us, like the tide of a vast ocean, ready to swallow up aft human 
concerns, and to leave no trace behind it, except the consequences of 
our good or bad deeds, which shall last for ever. — Let such reflec¬ 
tions allay the heat of passion. Let them reduce all human things 
to their proper standard. From frivolous pursuits let them recal 
our attention to objects of real importance; to the proper business of 
man ; to the improvement of our nature, the discharge of.our duty, 
the rational and religious conduct of human life. 

In the last place, To our own endeavours for regulating our pas¬ 
sions, let us join earnest prayer to God. Here, if any where, J^vinc 
assistance is requisite. For such is the present blindness and imper¬ 
fection of human nature, that even to discover all the disorders of our 
heart, is become difficult; much more, to .rectify them, is beyond our 
power. To that superiour aid, then, which is promised*to the pious 
and upright, let us look up with humble minds; beseeching the Fa¬ 
ther of mercies, that while we study to act our own part with reso¬ 
lution and^ vigilance, he would forgiyeymr returning weakness; would 
strengthen our constancy in resisting the assaults of passfon; ami enable ■ 

. * Prov. xvii. 14. 

M , 
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us by his grace so to govern our that without considerable 

interruptions we may proceed in a course of piety and virtue. 

It now remains to treat of the government of temper, as included 
in the keeping of the heaH. Passions are quick and strong emotions, 
which by degrees subside. Temper is the disposition which remains 
after these emotiohs are past, an(l which forms the habitual propen¬ 
sity of the soul. ^ The passions are like the stream when it is swoln 
by the torrent, and ruffled by the winds. The temper resembles it 
when running within its bed, with its natural velocity and force.* The 
influence of temper is more silent and imperceptible than that of pas¬ 
sion. # It operates with less violence; but as its operation is constant, 
it produces effects no less considerable. It is evident, therefore, that 
it highly deserves to be considered in a religious view. 

Many, indeed, are averse to behold it in this light. They place a 
gdhft■ temper upou the same footing with a healthy constitution of 
body. They consider it as a natural felicity which some enjoy; but for 
the want of which, others are not morally culpable, nor accountable 
to God ; and hence the opinion has sometimes prevailed, that a bad 
temper might be consistent with a state of grace. If this were true, 
it' would overturn that whole doctrine, of which the Gospel is so full, 
that regeneration, or change of nature, is the essential characteristic 
of a Christian. It would suppose that grace might dwell amidst 
malevolence and rancour, and that heaven might be enjoyed*'by 
such as ‘are strangers to charity and love.—It will readily be ad¬ 
mitted, that some, by the original frame of their mind, arc more 
favourably inclined than others towards certain good dispositions and 
habits. But this affords no justification to those who neglect to 
oppose the corruptions to which they are prone. Let no nmn ima¬ 
gine that the human heart is a soil altogether unsusceptible of cul¬ 
ture ; or that the worst temper may not, through the assistance of 
grace, be reformed by attention and discipline. Settled depravity of 
temper is always owing to our own indulgence. If, in place of checking, 
we nourish that malignity of disposition to which we are inclined, all 
the consequences will be placed to our account, and every excuse 
from natural constitution be rejected at the tribunal of Heaven. 

The proper regulation of temper affects the character of man in 
every relation which he bears; and includes the whole circle of reli¬ 
gious and moral duties. This, therefore, is a subject of too great 
extent to be comprehended in one Discourse. But it may be useful 
to t ake a general view of it; and before we conclude the doctrine of 
keeping*the hearty to show what the habitual temper of a good man 
ought to be, with respect to God, to his neighbour, and to himself 

Fihst, With respect to God, what he ought to cultivate is a devout 
temper. Tins imports mere than the care of performing the offices 
of religious worship. It denotes the sensibility of heart towards the 
Supreme Being, which springs from a deep impression of his perfec¬ 
tions on the soul*. It stands opposed, not only to that disregard of 
God which fornfs the description of the impious, but to that absence 
of religions affections which sometimes prevails among those who are 
imperfectly good. They acknowledge, perhaps, the obligations of 
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duty. They feel some concern to 'work out their salvation. But they 
apply to their duty through mere constraint; and serve (Sod.without 
affection or complacency. More liberal and generous sentiments 
animate the man who is of a devout temper. God dweHs upon his 
thoughts as a benefactor and a father, to whose voice he hearkens 
with joy. Amidst the occurrences of life, his mifid naturally opens 
to the admiration of his wisdom, the reverence of his power, the love 
of his transcendent goodness. AH nature appears to his view as 
stamped with the impress of these perfections. Habitual gratitude 
to his Maker for mercies past, and cheerful resignation to his will 
in all time to come, are the native effusions of his heart. 

Such a temper as this deserves to be cultivated with the utmost 
attention; for it contributes, in a high degree, both to our improve¬ 
ment and our happiness. It refines, and it exalts human nature. It 
softens that hardness which our hearts are ready to contract j||$n 
frequent intercourse with this rugged world. It facilitates the}<|Es- 
charge of every duty towards God and man. At the same time it is 
a temper peaceful and serene, elevated and rejoicing. It terms the 
current of our affections to flow in a placid tenour. It opens pleasing 
prospects to the mind. It banishes harsh and bitter passions; and 
places us above the reach of many of the annoyances of worldly life. 
When the temper is truly devout, the peace of God, •which passeth all 
understanding , keepeth the heart and smd. I proceed, 

Secondly, To point out the proper state of our tempei* with re¬ 
spect to one another. It is evident, in the general, that if we consult 
either public welfare or private happiness, Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as this great 
principle admits of several diversified appearances, let us consider 
some of the chief forms under which it ought to show itself in the 
usual tenour of life. Universal benevolence to mankind, when it 


rests in the abstract, is a loose indeterminate idea, rather than a 
principle of real effect; and too often floats as an useless speculation 
hi the head, instead of affecting the temper and the heart. 

What first presents itself to be recommended, is a peaceable 
temper; a disposition averse to give offence, and desirous of cultivat¬ 
ing harmony, and amicable intercourse in society. This supposes 
yielding antf condescending manners, unwillingness to contend with 
others about trifles, and, in contests that are unavoidable, proper 
moderation of spirit. Such a temper is the first principle of self- 
enjoyment. It is the basis of all order and happiness among man¬ 
kind. The positive and contentious, the rude and quarrel sortie, are 
the bane of society. They seem destined to blast the small share of 
comfort which nature has here allotted to man. But they cannot 
disturb the peace of others, more than they break their own. The 
hurricane rages first in their own bosom, before it is let forth upon die 
world. In the tempest which they raise, they are always tost; and 
frequently it is their lot to perish. 

A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, or a dis¬ 
position to view the conduct of others with fairness and impartiality. 
This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious temper, which 

m 2 
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ascribes every action to the worst motive, and throws a black shade 
over every character. As you would be happy in yourselves, or in 
your connections with others, guard against this malignant spirit. 
Study that charity which thinketh no eoil; that temper which, without 
degenerating into credulity, will dispose you to be just; and which 
can allow you to *observe an errour, without imputing it as a crime. 
Thus you will be kept free from that continual irritation which ima¬ 
ginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast; and will walk among 
men as your brethren, not your enemies. 

But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is required 
of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous, and sympa¬ 
thizing temper, which feels for distress, wherever it is beheld; which 
enters into the concerns of his friends with ardour; and to all \%ith 
whom he has intercourse, is gentle, obliging, anil humane. How 
amiable appears such a disposition, when contrasted with a malicious 
or Igpious temper, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interest, 
looks with an evil eye on the success of others, and with an unnatural 
satisfaction feeds on their disappointments or miseries! How little 
does he know of the true happiness of life, who is a stranger to that 
intercourse of good offices and kind affections, which, by a pleasing 
charm, attach men to one another, and circulate joy from heart to 
heart! 

You are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper finds no exer¬ 
cise, unlfess when opportunities offer of performing actions of high 
generosity, or of extensive utility. These may seldom occur. The 
condition of the greater part of mankind, in a good measure, pre¬ 
cludes them. But in tfie ordinary round of human affairs, a thou¬ 
sand occasions daily present themselves, of mitigating the vexations 
which others suffer, of soothing their minds, of aiding their interest, 
of promoting their cheerfulness or ease. Such occasions may relate 
to the smaller incidents of life. But let us remember, that of small 
incidents the system of human life is chiefly composed. The atten¬ 
tions which respect these, when suggested by real benignity of tem¬ 
per, are often more material to the happiness of those around us, 
than actions which cany the appearance of greater dignity anil 
splendour. No wise or good man ought to account any rules of 
behaviour as below his regard, which tend to cement the great bro¬ 
therhood of mankind in comfortable union. 

Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs to do¬ 
mestic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample ra;ige. It is very 
unfortunate, that within that circle, men too often think themselves 
at liberty to give unrestrained vent to the caprice of passion and hu¬ 
mour. Whereas there, on the contrary, more than any where, it 
concerns them to attend to the government of their heart; to check 
what is violent in their tempers, and to soften what is harsh in* their 
mariners. For there the temper is formed. There the real charac¬ 
ter displays itself. The forms of the world disguise men when abroad. 
But within his own family, every man is known to be what he truly 
is. — in all our intercourse, then, with others, particularly in that 
which is closest and most intimate. Jet us cultivate a peaceable, a 
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candid, a gentle and friendly temper. This is the temper to which, 
by repeated injunctions,, our holy religion seeks to form us. This 
was the temper of Christ. This is the temper of Heaven. 

We are now to consider, thirdly. The proper state of temper, as 
it respects the individual himself. The basis of all the good disposi¬ 
tions which belong to this head, is humility. By this I understand, 
not that meatiness of spirit which leads a man to undervalue himself 
and to sink below his rank and character; but wliat the Scripture 
expresses with great propriety, when it exhorts every man , not lo 
think of himself more highly than hejought to think, but to think soberly.* 
He who adopts all the flattering suggestions of self-love, and forms 
claims upon the world proportioned to the imaginary opinion which 
he has conceived of his merit, is preparing for himself a thousand 
mortifications. Whereas, by checking the risings of ill-founded va¬ 
nity, and retreating within those bountls which a moderate estimation 
of our character prescribes, we escape the miseries which .always 
pursue an arrogant mind, and recommend ourselves to the favour 
both of God and man. 

Hence will naturally arise a contented temper, which is one of the 
greatest blessings that can be enjoyed by man, and one of the most ma¬ 
terial requisites to the proper discharge of the duties of every station.. 
For,afretful and discontented temper renders one incapable of perform¬ 
ing aright any part in life. It is unthaukful and impious towards God; 
ami towards men, provoking and unjust. It is a gangrene, which 
preys on the vitals, and infects the whole constitution with disease 
and putrefaction. Subdue pride and vanity, and you will take the 
most effectual method of eradicating this,,distemper. You will no 
longer behold the objects around you with jaundiced eyes. You will 
take in good pail the blessings which Providence is pleased to bestow, 
and the degree of favour which your fellow-creatures are disposed to 
grant you. Viewing yourselves, with all your imperfections and fail¬ 
ings, in a just light, you will rather be surprised at your enjoying so 
many good things, than discontented, because there are many which 
you w'ant. 

From a huiAble and contented temper will spring a cheerful one. 
This, if not in itself a virtue, is at least the garb in which virtue 
should be always arrayed. Piety and goodness ought never to be 
marked with that dejection which sometimes takes rise from supersti¬ 
tion, but which is the proper portion only of guilt. At the same time, 
the cheerfulness belonging to virtue is to be carefully distinguished 
from that light and giddy temper which characterizes folly, and is so 
often found among the dissipated and vicious part of mankind. 'Hieir 
gaiety is owing to a total want of reflexion; and brings with it the 
usual consequences of an unthinking habit, shame, remorse, and hea¬ 
viness of heart, in the end. The cheerfulness of a well-regulated 
mind springs from a good conscience and the favour of Heaven, and 
is bounded by temperance and reason. It makes a man happy in 
himself and promotes the happiness of all around him. It is the dear 
and culm sunshine of a mind illuminated by piety and virtue. It 

* Rom. xii. 3. 
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crowfis all other good dispositions, and comprehends the general 
effect which they ought to produce on the heart. 

Sucir, on the whole, is the temper, or habitual frame of mind, in a 
good man: Devout towards God; towards men, peaceable, candid, 
affectionate, and humane; within himself, humble, contented, and 
cheerful. To the establishment of this happy temper, all the direc¬ 
tions which I before suggested for the due regulation of the thoughts, 
and for the government of the passions, naturally conduce; in this 
they ought to issue; and when this temper is thoroughly foYmed 
within us, then may the heart be esteemed to have been kept with all 
diligence. That we may be thus enabled to keep it, for the sake 
both of present enjoyment, and of preparation for greater happiness, 
let us earnestly pray to Heaven. A greater blessing we cannot im¬ 
plore of the Almighty, jthan that he who made the human heart, and 
who knows its frailties, would assist us to subject it to that discipline 
which religion requires, which reason approves, but which his grace- 
alone can euable us to maintain. 


SERMON XIX. 

* 

ON* THE UN CHANGEABLE NESS OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 

James, i. 17. 

Every good and every perfect gift is from above , and cometh dorm from 
the Father of Lights , with whom is no variableness , neither shadow 
of turning. 

The divine nature, in some views, attracts our love; in others, com¬ 
mands our reverence; in all, is entitled to the highest attention from 
the human mind. We never elevate our thoughts, in a proper man¬ 
ner, towards the Supreme Being, without returning to our own sphere 
with sentiments more improved; and if, at any time, his greatness 
oppresses our thoughts, his moral perf etions always afford us relief. 
His almighty power, Iiis infinite wisdom, and extreme goodness, are 
sounds familiar to our ears. In his immutability we are less accus¬ 
tomed to consider him; and yet it is this perfection which, perhaps, 
more than any other, distinguishes the divine nature from the human; 

g ives complete energy to all its other attributes, and entitles it to the 
ighest adoration. For, hence are derived the regular order of na¬ 
ture, and the steadfastness of the universe. Hence flows the unchang¬ 
ing tenour of those laws whidh, from age to age, regulate the conduct 
of mankind. Hence the uniformity of that government, and the cer¬ 
tainty of those promises, which are the ground of our trust and secu¬ 
rity. Goodness could produce no more than feeble and wavering 
hop$s, and power would command very imperfect reverence, if we 
were left to suspect that the plans which goodness had framed might 
alter, or that the power of carrying them into execution might de- 
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crease. The contemplation of God, therefore, os unchangeable in 
his nature and in all his perfections, must undoubtedly be fruitful both 
of instruction and of consolation to man. I shall first endeavour to 
illustrate, in some degree, the nature of the divine immutability; and 
thei} make application of it to our own conduct. 

Every good and every'perfect gift, cotnclh damn from the Father of 
Lights. The title which in the Text is given to the Deity, carries 
an elegant allusion to the Sun, the source of light, the most universal 
benefactor of nature, the most regular ami constant of all the great 
bodies with which we are acquainted in the universe. Yet even with 
the Sun there arc certain degrees of variableness. He apparently 
rises and sets; he seeins to approach nearer to us in summer, and to 
retire farther off in winter; his influence is varied by the seasons, 
and his lustre is affected by the clouds. Whereas with him who is 
the Father <f Lights , of whose everlasting brightness thef glory of the 
Sun is but a faint image, there is no shadow of turning , not the most 
distant approach to change. In his being or essence it is plain that 
alteration can never take [dace. For as his existence is derived from 
no prior cause, nor dependent on any thing without himsclt, his na¬ 
ture can lie influenced by no power, can be affected by no accident, 
can be impaired by no time. From everlasting to everlasting, he 
continues the same. Hence it is said, that he only hath immortality ; 
that is, he possesses it in a manner incommunicable to all other beings. 
Eternity is described as the high and holy face in which hc.dwelleth ; 
it is a habitation in which none but the Father of Lights can enter. 
The name which he taketh to himself is, I am. Of other things, 
some have been, and others shall be; but this is he, which is , which 
was, ami which is to come. All time is I11S; it is measured out by 
him in limited portions to the various orders of created beings; but 
his own existence fills equally every point of duration: the first and. 
the last, the beginning and- the end, the same yesterday, to-day , and for 


ever. 

As in his essence, so in his attributes and perfections, it is impos¬ 
sible there can be any change. To imperfect natures only it belongs 
to improve and to decay. Every alteration which they undergo in 
their abilities or dispositions, flows either from internal defect, or from 
the influence of a superiour cause. But os-no higher cause can bring 
from without any accession to the divine nature, so within itself it 
contains no principle of decay. For the same reason that the self- 
existent Being was from the beginning powerful and wise, just and 
good, he must continue unalterably so for ever. Hence, with much 
propriety, the divine perfections are described in Scripture by allu¬ 
sions to those objects to which we ascribe the most permanent stabi¬ 
lity. His righteousness is like the strong,mountains. His mercy is in 
the 'heavens i and his faithfulness reaelicth unto the clouds. These 
perfections of the divine nature differ widely from the human virtues, 
which are their faint shadows. The justice of men is at one time se¬ 
vere, at another tune relenting; their goodness is sometimes confined 
to a partial fondness for a few, sometimes runs out into a blind indul- 
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f ence towards all. But goodness and justice are in the Supreme 
leing calm and steady pnnciplcs of action, which, enlightened by 
perfect wisdom, and never either warped by partiality, or disturbed 
by passion,.persevere in one regular and constant tenour. Among 
men, they may sometimes break forth with transient splendour, .like 
those wandering fires which illuminate for a little the darkness of the 
night. But in God, they shine with that uniform brightness, which 
we can liken to nothing so much as to the untroubled, eternal lustre 
of the highest heavens. * 

From this follows, what is chiefly material for us to attend to, that 
in the course of his operations towards mankind, in his counsels and 
decrees, in his law's, his promises, and in his threateniugs, thei-c is no 
variableness nor shadow of turning with the Almighty. Known to him 
from the beginning were all his works. In the divine itlea the whole 
system of nature existed, long before the foundations of the earth were 
laid. When lie said, Let there be light , lie only realised the great 
plan which, from everlasting, he had formed in his owm mind. Fore¬ 
seen by him was every revolution which the course of ages was to 
produce. Whatever the counsels of men can effect, was compre¬ 
hended in his decree. No new emergency can arise to surprise him. 
No agitations of anger or of sorrow, of fear or of hope, can shake his 
mind or influence his conduct. He rests in the eternal possession of 
that Supreme beatitude, which neither the virtues nor the crimes of 
men can in the least affect. From a motive of overflowing goodness, 
he reared up the universe. As the eternal lover of righteousness, he 
rules it. The whole system of his government is fixed; his law's are 
irrevocable; and, what he once lovelh, he Urvclh lo the end. In Scrip¬ 
ture, indeed, he is sometimes said to be grieved , and to repent. But 
such expressions, it is obvious, arc employed from accommodation to 
common conception; in the same manner as when bodily organs are, 
in other passages, ascribed to God. The Scripture, as a rule of life 
addressed to the multitude, must make use of the language of men. 
The divine nature, represented in it; native sublimity, would have 
transcended all humau conception. When, upon the reformation of 
sinners, God is said to repent of the. evil which he hath threatened 
against them; this intimates no more limn that he soils his dispens¬ 
ations to the alterations which take place in the characters of men. 
His disposition towards good and evil continues the same, but varies 
in its application as its objects vary; jiist as the laws themselves, 
which are capable of no change of affection, bring rewards or punish¬ 
ments at different times to the same person, according as his beha¬ 
viour alters. Immutability is indeed so closely connected with the 
notion of supreme perfection, that wherever any rational conceptions 
of a Deity have taken place* this attribute has been ascribed to him. 
Reason taught the wise and reflecting in every age to believe, that as 
what is eternal cannot die, so what is perfect can never vary, and 
that, the great Goveruour of the universe could be no other than an 
unchangeable Being. 

jfhoM the contemplation of this obvious, but fundamental truth, 
let us proceed lo the practical improvement of it. Let us consider 
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what effect the serious consideration of it ought to produce on our 
mind and behaviour. 

It will be proper to begin this head of discourse by removing an 
objection which the doctrine I have illustrated may appear to form 
against religious services, and in particular against tne duty of prayer. 
To what purpose; it may be urged, is homage addressed to a Being 
whose purpose is unalterably fixed; to whom our righteousness extendeth 
not; whom by no arguments we can .persuade, and by no supplica¬ 
tions we can mollify ? The objection would have weight, if our 
religious addresses were designed to work any alteration on God ; 
either by giving him information of what he did not know; or by 
exciting affections which he did not possess; or by inducing him to 
change measures which he had previously formed. But they are only 
crude and imperfect notions of religion which can suggest such ideas. 
The change which our devotions are intended to make, is upon 
ourselves, not upon the Almighty. Their chief efficacy is derived 
from the good dispositions which they raise and cherish in the human 
soul. By pouring out pious sentiments and desires before God, by 
adoring his perfection, and confessing our own unworthiness, by ex¬ 
pressing our dependence on his aid, our gratitude for his past favours, 
our submission to his present will, our trust in his future mercy, we 
cidtivate such affections as suit our place and station in the universe, 
and are thereby prepared for becoming objects of the divine grace. 
Accordingly, frequent assurances are given us in Scripture^ that the 
prayers of sincere worshippers, preferred through the great Mediator, 
shall be productive of the happiest effects. When they ask, they shall 
receives whim they seek) they shallJind } t ohm they knock, it shall be 
opened to them. Prayer is appointed to be the channel for conveying 
the divine grace to mankind, because the wisdom of Heaven saw it to 
be one of the most powerful means of improving the human heart. 

When religions homage is considered in this light,as a great instru¬ 
ment of spiritual and moral improvement, all the objections which 
scepticism can form from the divine immutability, conclude with no 
more force against prayer, than against every other mean of improve¬ 
ment which reason has suggested to man. If prayer be superfluous, 
because God is unchangeable, we might upon similar grounds con¬ 
clude, that it is needless to labour the earth, to nourish our bodies, 
or to cultivate our minds, because the fertility of the ground, the 
continuance of our life, and the degree of our understanding, depend 
upon an immutable Sovereign, and were from all eternity foreseen by 
him. Such absurd conclusions reason has ever repudiated. To 
every plain and sound understanding it has clearly dictated, that to 
explore the unknown purposes of Heaven belongs not to us; but 
that .He who decrees the end, certainly requires the means; and that, 
in the diligent employment of all the means which can advance 
either our temporal or spiritual felicity, the chief exertions of human 
wisdom and human duty consist! Assuming it then for an undoubted 
principle, that religion is a reasonable service, and that, though with 
the Father of Lights there be no variableness, the homage of his crea¬ 
tures is nevertheless, for the wisest reasons, required by him, I proceed. 
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to show what sentiments the contemplation of divine immutability 
should raise in our minds, and what duties it should chiefly enforce. 

I. Let it excite us to admire and adore. Filled with profound 
reverence, let us look up to that Supreme Being who sits from ever¬ 
lasting on the throne of the universe; moving all tilings, but remain¬ 
ing immoveable lumself; directing every revolution of die creation, 
but affected by no revolutions of events or of time. He beholds the 
heavens and the earth wax old as a garment , and decay like a vesture. 
At their appointed periods he raises up, or he dissolves worlds.' But 
amidst all the convulsions of changing and perishing nature, his glory 
and felicity remain unaltered. — The view' of great and stupendous 
objects in the natural world strikes the mind with solemn awe. What 
veneration, then, ought to be inspired by the contemplation of an ob¬ 
ject so sublime as the eternal and unchangeable Ruler of the universe! 
The composure and stillness of thought introduced by such a medita¬ 
tion, has a powerful tendency both to purify and to elevate the heart. 
It effaces, for a time, those trivial ideas, and extinguishes those low 
passions, which arise from the circle of vain and passing objects around 
us. It opens the mind to all the sentiments of devotion; and accom¬ 
panies devotion with that profound reverence, which guards it from 
every improper excess. When we consider the Supreme Being as 
employed in w'orks of love; when we think of liis condescension to 
the human race in sending his Son to dwell oil the earth; encouraged ‘ 
by favours and warmed by gratitude, we are sometimes in danger of 
presuming too much on his goodness, mid of indulging a certain fond¬ 
ness of affection, which is unsuitable to our humble and dependent 
state. It is necessary that he should frequently appear to our mind;, 
in all that majesty with which the immutability of his nature clothes 
him; in order that reverence may be combined with love, and that a 
mixture of sacred aw r e may chasten the rapturous effusions of warm 
devotion. Servile fear, indeed, would crush the spirit of ingenuous 
and affectionate homage. But that reverence which springs from 
elevated conceptions of the divine nature, has a happy effect in check¬ 
ing the forwardness of imagination, restraining our affections within 
due bounds, and composing our thoughts at the same time that it 
exalts them. 

When, from the adoration of the unchangeable perfection of the 
Almighty, we return to the view of our own state, the first sentimeut 
which ought naturally to arise, is that of self-abasement. We are 
too apt to be lifted up by any little distinctions which we possess; 
and to fancy ourselves great, only because there arc others whom we 
consider as less. But what is man, with all his advantages and 
boasted powers, before the eternal Father of Lights ? With God 
there is no variableness; with man there is no stability. Virtue and 
vice divide the empire of his mind; and wisdom and folly alternately 
rule him. Hence he is changeable in his designs, fickle in his friend¬ 
ship fluctuating in his whole character. His life is a series of con¬ 
tradictions. He is one thing to-day, and another to-morrow; some¬ 
times obliged by experience to alter his purpose, and often led to 
change it tlirough levity. Variable and unequal himself, he is sur- 
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rounded with fleeting objects. He is placed as in the midst of a 
torrent, where all things are rolling by, and nothing keeps its place. 
He has hardly time to contemplate this scene of vicissitude, before he 
loo is swept away. Thus circumstanced in himself, and in all the ob¬ 
jects with which he is connected, let him be admonished to be humble 
and modest. Let the contemplation of the unchanging glory of his 
Creator inspire him with sentiments of due submission. Let it teach 
him to know his proper place; and chepk that vanity which is so ready 
to betray him into guilt. 

Let the same meditation aftect him with a deep sense of what he 
owes to the goodness of the Deity. His goodness never appears in 
so striking a light, as when viewed in connection with his greatness. 
The description which is given of him in the Text, calls, in this view, 
for our particular attention. It presents to us the most amiable 
union of condescension with majesty, of the moral with the natural 
perfections of God, which can possibly be exhibited to the imagina¬ 
tion of man. From the Father of Lights, with, whom there is no vari¬ 
ableness, neither shadow of turning, comtih down every good and per fed 
gift. The most independent of all Beings is represented as the 
most beneficent. He who is eternal and immutable, exalted above 
all, anti incapable of receiving returns from any, is the liberal anil 
unwearied Giver of every thing that is good. — Let such views of the 
divine nature not only call forth gratitude and praise, but prompt Us 
to imitate what we adore. Let them show us that benevolence is 
divine; that to stoop from our fancied grandeur in order to assist 
and relieve one another, is so far from being any degradation of cha¬ 
racter, that it is our truest honour, anil our nearest resemblance to 
the Father of Lights. 

II. Let the consideration of the divine immutability convince us, 
that the method of attaining the favour of Heaven is one and invari¬ 
able. Were the Almighty a capricious and inconstant Being, like 
man, we should be at a loss what tenour of conduct to hold. In or¬ 
der to conciliate his grace, we might think of applying sometimes to 
one supposed principle of his inclination, sometimes to another; and, 
bewildered amidst various attempts, would be overwhelmed with dis¬ 
may. The guilty would essay to flatter him. The timid, sometimes 
by austere mortifications, sometimes by costly gifts, sometimes by 
obsequious rites, would try to appease him. Hence, in fact, have 
arisen all the corruptions of religious worship among men; from their 
forming the divine character upon their own, and ascribing to the 
Sovereign of the Universe the mutability of human passions. God 
is represented by the psalmist David as saying to the wicked, Thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself. * This continues 
to be the description of all die superstitious and enthusiastic sects, 
which, since the days of David, have sprung up in the world.^ 

It is our peculiar happiness, under the Gospel, to have God re¬ 
vealed to us in his genuine character; as without variableness or sha¬ 
dow of turning. We know that at no time there is any change, either 
in his affections, or in the plan of his administration. One light al- 

* Psalm 1. 31 . 
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ways shines upon us from above. One clear and direct path is al¬ 
ways pointed out to man. The Supreme Being is, and was, and 
ever will be, the supporter of order and virtue; the righteous Lord 
loving righteousness. The external forms of religion may vary j but 
under all dispensations which proceed from God, i(£ substance is the 
same. It tends Continually to one point, the purification of man’s 
heart and life. This was the object of the original law of nature. 
This was the scope of the Mosaic institution amidst all its sacrifices 
and rites; and this is unquestionably the end of the Gospfcl. So 
invariably constant is God to this purpose, that the dispensation of 
mercy in Christ Jesus, which admits of the vicarious atonement and 
righteousness of a Redeemer, makes no change in our obligation to 
fulfil the duties of a good life. Hie Redeemer himself hath taught 
us, that to the end of time the moral law continues in its full force; 
and that till heaven and earth j)ass away , one jot or tittle shall in no 
wise pass ft am if. * This is the only institution known to men, whose 
authority is unchanging and constant. Human laws rise and fall 
with the empires that gave them birth. Systems of philosophy vary 
with the progress of knowledge and light. Maimers, sentiments, and 
opinions, alter with the course of time. But throughout all ages, and 
amidst all revolutions, the rule of moral and religious conduct is the 
same. It partakes of that immutability of the divine nature, on which 
it is founded. Such as it was delivered to the first worshippers of 
God, it'continucs to be, at tliis day, to us; and such it shall remain 
to our posterity for ever. 

III. Let the contemplation of this perfection of the divine nature 
teach us to imitate, as.far as our frailty will permit, that constancy 
and steadfastness which we adore. All the moral attributes of the 
Supreme Being are standards of character towards which we ought 
to aspire. But as in all these perfections there are properties pecu¬ 
liar to the divine nature, our endeavours to resemble them arc laid 
under great restrictions by the dissimilarity between our nature and 
tlie divine. With respect to that attribute which we now consider, 
the circumstances are evident which preclude improper imitation. To 
man it is frequently necessary to correct his errours, aud to change 
his conduct. An attempt, therefore, to continue wholly invariable, 
would, in our situation, be no other .nan imprudent aud criminal ob¬ 
stinacy. But withal, the immediate rectitude of the Deity should lesid 
us to aspire after fixedness of principle, and uniformity in conduct, as 
the glory of the rational nature. Impressed with the sense of that 
supreme excellence which results from unchanging goodness, faith¬ 
fulness, and truth, let us become ashamed of that levity which de¬ 
grades the human character. Let us ponder our paths , act upon a 
well-regulated plan, and Tcmain consistent with ourselves. Content- 
plating the glory of the Father of Lights, let us aim at being trans¬ 
formed, in some degree, into the same image, fromglory to glory. Finally, 

IV. Let the divine immutability become the ground of confidence 
.and trust to good men, amidst all the revolutions of this uncertain 
world. This is one of the chief improvements to be made of the suh- 

* Matt. v. is. 
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ject, and therefore requires full illustration. There are three lights 
in which we may view the benefit redounding to us from that attribute ; 
of God which we now consider. It assures us of the constancy of Na¬ 
ture; of the regular administration of Providence; of the “certain ac¬ 
complishment of »11 the divine promises. 

First, It gives us ground to depend on the constant and uniform 
course of Nature. On the uuchnngeublencss of God rests the stabi¬ 
lity of the universe. What we call the laws of Nature, are no other 
than the decrees of the Supreme Being. It is because He is 'without 
variableness or shadow of turning, that those laws have continued the 
same since the beginning of the world; that the Sun so constantly ob¬ 
serves his time of rising and going down; that the seasons annually 
return; ihe tides periodically ebb and flow; the earth yields its fruit 
at stated intervals; and the human body and mental powers advance 
to maturity by a regular progress. In all those motions and oper¬ 
ations which are incessantly going on throughout nature, there is no 
stop nor interruption; no change nor innovation; no deflection from 
their main scope. The same powerful and steady hand which gave 
the first impulse to the powers of nature, restrains them from ever 
exceeding their prescribed line. Hence arises the chief comfort of 
our present life. We find ourselves in a regular and orderly world. 
We look forward to a known succession of events. We are enabled 
to form plans of action. From the cause, we calculate the effect; and 
from the past, we reason with confidence concerning the future. 

Accustomed fron) our infancy to this constancy in Nature, we are 
hardly sensible of the blessing. Familiarity has the same effect here, 
as in many other enjoyments, to efface gratitude. But let us, for a 
moment, take an opposite view of things. Let us suppose, that we 
had any cause to dread capriciousness or change in the Power who 
rules the course of Nature; any ground to suspect that, but for one 
day, the Sun might not tise, nor the current of the waters hold their 
usual course, nor the laws of motion and vegetation proceed as we 
have been accustomed to behold them. What dismay would in¬ 
stantly fill all hearts! What horror would seem to overspread the 
whole face of Nature! What part could we act, or whither could 
we run, in the midst of convulsions, which overturned all the mea¬ 
sures we had formed for happiness, or for safety ? The present abode 
of man would then become, as Job describes the region of the grave, 
a land of darkness , as darkness itself, and the shadow of death j without 
any order; and where the light is as darkness. * With what joy ought 
we then to recognise an unvarying and steadfast Ruler, under whose 
dominion we have no such disasters to dread; but can depend on 
the course of Nature continuing to proceed as it has ever gone on, 
until fhe period shall arrive of its final dissolution! 

But though the great laws of Nature be constant like their Author, 
yet in the affairs of men there is much variety and change. All that 
regards our preseut possessions and enjoyments was, for wise reasons, 
left, in a great measure, uncertain; and from this uncertainly arises 
die distress of humun life. Sensible of the changes to which we. lie 

* Job. x. 22. 
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open, we look round with anxious. eyes, and eagerly grasp at every 
object which appears to promise us security. But in vain is the whole 
circle of human things explored with this view. There is nothing on 
earth so stable as to assure us of undisturbed rest, nor so powerful 
as to afford us constant protection. Time, death, a&4 change, triumph 
over all the labours of men. What we build up, they incessantly 
destroy. The public condition of nations, and the private fortunes 
of individuals, are alike subject to reverse. Life never retains long 
the same form. Its whole scenery is continually shifting round'us. — 
Amidst those endless vicissitudes, what can give any firm consolation, 
any satisfying rest to the heart, except the dominion of a wise and 
righteous Sovereign, with whom there is no variableness , nor shadow of 
turning? Though all things change, and we ourselves be involved 
in the general mutability, yet as long as there is fixed and permanent 
goodness at the head of the universe, we are assured that the great 
interests of all good men shall be safe. That river perpetually flows, 
the streams whereof make glad the city of God. We know that the 
Supreme Being loved righteousness from the beginning of days, and 
that he will continue to love it to the last. Under his government 
none of those revolutions happen which have place among the king¬ 
doms of the earth; where princes die, and new sovereigns ascend the 
throne; new ministers and new counsels succeed; the whole face of 


affairs is changed; and former plans fall into oblivion. But the throne 
of the Ijord is establishedfor ever; and the thoughts of his heart endure 
to all generations. We serve the same God whom our fathers wor- 
. shipped, and whom our posterity shall adore. His unchanging 
dominion comprehends, all events and .all ages; establishes a connect¬ 
ing principle which holds together the past, the present, and the 
future; gives stability to things which in themselves arc fluctuating, 
and extracts order from those which appear most confused. Well 
may ike earth rejoice , and themtdtitude of'isles be glad , because there 
reigneth over the universe such an immutable Lord. 

Were you to unhinge this great article of faith; were you either 
to say with the fool , that there is no God, or to suppose with the su¬ 
perstitious, that the God who rulos is variable and capricious; you 
would, indeed, lay the axe to the root of the tree, and cut down with 
one blow, the hope and security of mankind. For you would then 
* leave nothing ki the whole compass of nature, but a round of casual 
and transitory being; no foundation of trust, uo protection to die 
righteous, no steadfast principle to uphold and to regulate the succes¬ 
sion of existence. Instead of that magnificent spcclacle which the 
world now exhibits, when beheld in connection with the divine 


government, it would then only present to view a multitude of short¬ 
lived creatures, springing' out of the dust, wandering o^ the face of 
the earth ■ without guide or protector, struggling ior|ar>jFew years 
against the torrent of uncertainty and change; and then abiki ^g into 
utter oblivion, and vanishing like visions of the night. Mysterious 
obscurity would involve the beginning of things; disorder would 
mag& their progress; and the blackness of darkness would cover 
th^ir' final result. Whereas, when Faith enables us to recover 
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an universal Sovereign, whose power never foils, and whose wisdom 
and goodness never change, the prospect clears up on everjrside. A 
ray from the great source of light seems to illuminate the whole 
creation. Good men discover a parent and a friend. They attain a 
fortress in ever]; danger; a refuge amidst all storms; a dwelling - 
place in all generations. They are no longer afifaid of evil tidings. 
Their heart is fixed , trusting ini the Lord. 

Though these reasonings, from the unchanging tenour of divine 
government, cannot but afford much comfort to good men, tilery 
satisfaction, however, becomes still more complete, when they con¬ 
sider the explicit promises which are given them in the word of God. 
The immutability of the divine purpose assures them most perfectly 
of those promises being fulfilled in due time, how adverse soever 
circumstances may at present appear to their accomplishment. The 
Strength of Israel is not a man that heshmdd lie , nor the son of man that 
he. shondd repent. Hath he said it , and shall he not do it ? Hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good ? Men have the command only 
of tiie present time. When that is suffered to pass, changes may 
befit], either in their own state, or in the situation of things around 
them, which shall defeat their best intentions in our behalf, and*ren¬ 
der all their promises fruitless. Hence, even setting aside the danger 
of human inconstancy, the confidence which we can repose on any 
earthly protector is extremely imperfect. Man, in his highest glory, 
is but a reed floating on die stream of time, and forced tb follow 
every new direction of the current. But God is the rock of 
ages. All time is equally in his hands. Intervening accidents cannot 
embarrass him ; nor any unforeseen obstacle .retard the performance 
of his most distant promise. One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years , and a thousand years arc as one day. There is no vicissitude in the 
human state in which good men cannot take sanctuary with him as a 
sure and abiding friend; the safe conductor of their pilgrimage here, 
as well as the eternal rest of their souls hereafter. All their patrons 
may desert them, and all their friends may die; but the Lord still lives, 
who is their rock; and. the most high God , who is their Redeemer. . 

lie hath promised that he will not leave them when they are old, nor 
forsake them when their strength faileth; and that even when' their 
hearts shall faint , and their fiesh fail , he will be the strength of their 
heart , and their portion Jbr ever. His immutability is not only the 
ground of trust in him during their own abode on earth, but gives 
them the satisfaction of looking forward to the same wise and good 
administration as continued to the end of time. When departing 
hence, and bidding adieu to life, with all its changeful scenes, they 
can with comfort and peace leave their family, their friends, and their 
dearest concerns, in the hands of that God who reigneth for ever; 
and wh oa^amntenance shall always behold the upright with the some 
complaceiVty. My days are like a shadow that declineth , and I am 
withered like the grass. But thou, O Lord, shalt endure for ever; and 
thy remembrance to all genet'ations. The children of thy setvants shall 
continue: and their seed shall be established before thee.* 

* Psalm cii. 11,12. 28. 
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Such are the benefits which^ood men may derive freon meditating 
on God as without variableness or shadow of turning. It inspires them 
with sentiments of c$£vout, humble, and grateful adoration. It points 
out to them, the unw&rying tenour of conduct which they ought to 
hold; check's thei^jfickleness and inconstancy; mid, amidst ml dis¬ 
tresses aud fears, ilbrd.s them comfort. The immutability of God 
is'the surest basis on which their hopes can be built. It is indeed 
the pillar on which the whole universe rests.—On such serious and 
solemn meditations let our thoughts often dwell, in order to correct 
•that folly and levity which are so apt to take possession of the human 
heart. And if our minds be overawed, and even depressed with sb 
high a view of the divine nature, let them be relieved by the reflec¬ 
tion, that to this unchangeable God we are permitted to look up, 
through a gracious Mediator, who, though possessed of divine per¬ 
fection, is not unconscious of human distress and frailty. 


SERMON XX. 

* ON THE COMPASSION OF CHRIST. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.] ' 

Hebrews, iv. 15. 

IVe have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the feelings of 
our infirmities; but was in all jmnts tempted like as we are , yet 
* without sin 

When we compare the counsels of Providence with the plans of men, 
we find a like difference obtain, as in the works of nature compared 
With those of art The works of art may, at. first view, appear the 
most finished and beautiful; but when the eye is assisted to pry into 
their contexture, the nicest workmanship is discerned to be rough and 
blemished. Whereas the works of nature gain by the most accurate 
examination; and those which on *i superficial survey appear defec- 
livgi. or rude, the more intimately they are inspected, discover the 
mote, exact construction and consummate beauty. In the same 
manner, the systems of worldly p !icy, though at first they seem 
plausible and profound, soon betray in their progress the narrowness 
of tlie human understanding; while those dispensations of Providence, 
Which, appeared to furnish objections either against the goodness or 
the wisdom of Heaven, have, upon a more extensive view of their 
consequences, frequently afforded the most striking proofs of both. 
yGod manifested in the jfiesh , was to the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
to the Greeks foolishness. . It contradicted every prepossession which 
$befc'confined ideas of religion and philosophy led them#^.entertain. 
^Praperiour Being was to interpose for the restoratic^uln a degen- 
jgpat^'world, they concluded that he would certainly appear in celestial 
majesty. But the thoughts of God are not as the thoughts of men .., The 
divine^visdoin saw it to be fit that the Saviour of mankind should in 
all Akings be made like unto those whom he came to save. By living 
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as a mart among m«m,he disp^nse^ JSItrtiction in the tnost Wnhiug 
manner. He added to instruction tfte ^race and; the force df his pwn 
example. He accommodated* that example tdf-the most Irving and 
difficult situations of human life; and, by suffixing a-painful death, 
he both taught men how to suffer and die; tfhdiwthat nature which 
had offended, he offered a solemn expiation to Jprud for human |gi§J» 

Besides these ends, so worthy of God, which were accomplished^y 
the incarnation of Christ, another, o£ high importance, is suggested 
in the Text. Human life is to good men, as well os to others, a . 
of suffering and distress. To supply diem with propey consolatfen 
and encouragement during such a state, was one great pui*pose of die 
undertaking of Christ. With this view he assumed the office of their 
high priest, or mediator with God; and the encouragement which this 
office affords them, will be proportioned to their assured belief, firsts 
of his power, and next of his compassion. His power is set forth n£% 
the verse preceding the Text, and the proper argument is founded 
upon it. Seeing that we have a great high priest who is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession. But 
though it be encouraging to know that our high priest is the /Son of 
God , and that he is passed into the heavens , yet these facts alone are 
not sufficient to render him the full object of our confidence. For, 
as the apostle afterwards observes, it belongs to the character of a high 
priest to he taken from among men, that he may have compassion on the 
ignorant and them that are mt of the way, seeing that he himself is 
compassed with infinity. In order then to satisfy us of our high priest's 
possessing also the qualifications of mercy and compassion, we are 
told that he is touched with the feeling (four infirmities, and was in all 
points tempted like as we are . The force of this consideration I pur¬ 
pose now to illustrate. I shall first explain the facts which arc stated 
in the Text, mul then show how from these our Saviour’s compassion# 
j. to be inferred, m.d in what manner it may be accommodated to the 
consolation and hope of good men amidst various exigencies of life. 

The assertion in the Text, of Christ’s being touched with the fed- 
tug of our it f unities, plainly implies that he had full experience, botji 
of the external distresses, and of the internal sorrows, of humau natnfe* 
Assuming a body such ns ours, he subjected himself to all the natural 
consequences of corporeal frailty. He did not choose for himsielf on 
easy and opulent condition, in order to glide through the world with 
the least molestation. He did not suit his mission to the upper ranks of 
mankind chiefly, by assimilating his state to theirs; but, born in mean¬ 
ness, and bred up to labour, he submitted to the inconveniencies of 
that poor and toilsome life which fails to the share of the most nu¬ 
merous part of the human race. Whatever is severe in the disregard 
of relations or the ingratitude of friends, in die scorn of the proud or 
die insukS^f the mean, in the virulence of reproach or the sharpness 
of pain, undergone by Christ. Though his life was short, he 
familiarised himself in it with a wide compass of human woe; apd 
there is almost no distressful* situation to which we can be reduced, 
but what he has experienced before us. There is not the least reason 
to imagine dial the eminence of his nature raised him above the sens- 
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ations of trouble and grief Had thil'been the case, he would have 
been a sufferer in appearance only, not in reality; there would have 
been no merit in his patience, or in the resignation which he expressed. 

* On the contrary, it appears, from many circumstances, that the sensi¬ 
bility of his nature was tender and exquisite. He affected none of 
that hard indifferefice in which some ancient philosophers vainly glo¬ 
ried. He felt as a man, and he sympathized with the feelings 
of others. On different occasiqns we are informed that he was trou¬ 
bled in spirit, that he groaned, and that he wept. The relation of 
his agony in the garden of Gethseman& exhibits a striking picture of 
the sensations of innocent nature oppressed with anguish. It dis¬ 
covers all the conflict between the dread of suffering on the one hand, 
and the sense of duty on the other ; the man struggling for a while 
with human weakness, and in the end recollected in virtue, and rising 
sbperiour to the objects of dismay which were then in his view. 
Father ! if it be possible, let this cup pass from me. Nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt. Thy will be done. Thus was our Saviour 
touched with the freling of our infirmities. He was a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. 

It is added in the Text, that he was in all points tempted like as 
We are. To be tempted is, in the language of Scripture, to undergo 
such trials of virtue as are accompanied with difficulty and conflict. 
Though our Lord was not liable to any temptations from depravity 
of nature, yet he was perpetually exposed to such as arise from situ¬ 
ations the most adverse to virtue. His whole life was in this respect 
a course of temptation ; that is, a severe trial of his constancy by 
every discouragement, file suffered repeated provocations both from 
friends and foes. His endeavours to do good were requited with the 
most obstinate and perverse opposition. Sometimes by the solicit¬ 
ations of ignorant multitudes he was tempted to accept the proffers 
of worldly greatness. Oftener, by the insults of multitudes, more 
blind and brutal, he was tempted to desert an office which exposed 
him to so much misery. Together with the world, the powers of 
darkness also combined their efforts against him. We are informed 
that he was led into the wilderness , and, amidst the horrours of a wild 
and dreary solitude, was tempted of the devil. The great adversary 
of mankind seems to have been permitted to exert unusual proofs of 
his power and malice, on purpose that the trial of our Saviour’s con¬ 
stancy might be more complete, and his victory over him more illus¬ 
trious and distinguished. 

From all these circumstances, the conclusion is obvious, that our 
Lord knows, from personal experience, all the discouragements and 
temptations which virtue can suffer. Though he participated not of 
the corruption, yet he felt the weakness of human nature. He felt 
the strength of passion. He is no stranger to the disturbance and 
commotion, which either the attacks of the world, or the powers of 
darkness, are able to-raise within the breast of man. One remarkable 
difference, indeed, takes place between our temptations and those of 
Christ. Though he was tempted like as we are, yet he was without sin. 
Though the conflict was the same, the issue was different. We are 
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often foiled; He always oveMame. But his disconfonnity to us in 
this respect} is for from weakening the strength of our present argu¬ 
ment. For sin contracts and hardens the heart. Every degree of 
guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, tends to debase the mind, 
and to weaken the generous and benevolent principles of human 
nature. If, from our Lord’s being tempted like m toe are , we havp 
any ground to expect his sympathy; from his being tempted, p| 
without sin, we are entitled to hope that his sympathy, unallayed an<r 
perfect, will operate with more complete energy. , 

From this view of the facts which are stated in the Text, I pro¬ 
ceed to show how justly we may infer our Saviour’s compassion, and 
in what manner it is to be accommodated to the consolation of good 
men amidst various exigencies of life. 

It has been the universal opinion of mankind, that personal expe¬ 
rience of suffering humanizes the heart In the school of affliction/ 
compassion is always supposed to be most thoroughly learned ; and 
hence, in the laws of Moses, when the Israelites are commanded not 
to oppress the stranger, this reason is given, for you hum the heart 
of a stranger , seeing ye were strangers yourselves in the land of Egypt. * 
The distressed, accordingly, fly for consolation to those who have 
been their companions in woe. They decline the prosperous, and 
look up to them with a suspicious eye. They consider them as 
ignorant of their feelings, and therefore regardless of their complaints. 
Amidst the manifold sorrows of life, then, how soothing is the 
thought, that our great Intercessor with God was a fellow-sufferer 
with ourselves, while he passed through this valley of tears. 

But was it necessary for Christ, it may be said, to assume our 
nature in order to acquire the knowledge of its infirmity and distress ? 
As a divine person, was he not perfectly acquainted with our frame 
before he descended to the earth ? Did he stand in need of being 
prompted to compassion by the experience of our sorrows ? Could 
his experimental knowledge of human weakness increase the benevo¬ 
lence of a nature which before was perfect ? — No: he submitted to 
be touched •with the feeling of our infirmities, and to be tempted like as 
we are; not in order to become acquainted with our nature, but to 
satisfy us that he knew' it perfectly; not in order to acquire any new 
degree of goodness, but to give us the firmer confidence in the good¬ 
ness which he possessed, and to convey the sense of it to our hearts 
with greater force and effect. 

Distrust is a weakness peculiarly incident to the miserable. They 
are apt to reject hope, to indulge fear, and to tinge, with the dark 
colour of their own minds, every object which is offered for their 
encouragement. The representations given ys of the Deify in Scrip¬ 
ture, afford undoubtedly much ground for Jrust in his goodness. But 
the perfed&n of an Almighty Being, who dwelleth in tne secret place 
of eternity, t ohom no man hath seen or can see , is overwhelming to a 
timid apprehension. The goodness which it promises, is a new and 
unknown form of goodness. Whatever proceeds from a nature so 
far superiour to our own, is beheld with a degree of awe, which is 

* Exodus, xxiii. 9. 
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realty to overpower hope. Upon thi#1lccount, under the Old Testa¬ 
ment dispensation) the Supreme Being is often described with the^l 
attributes' of a man, in order to give a shade and softening to his ' 
greatness, mid to accommodate his goodness more to our capacity. 
The relentings of a friend, the pity of a parent, and the sighs of a 
mourner, are ascribed to the Almighty. But we easily perceive such 
tributes to be no more than figures and allusions. The comfort 
’which they afford, is not definite nor precise. They leave the mind 
under an anxious uncertainty, lest it err in its interpretation of those 
allegories of mercy. In the person of Jesus Christ, the object of our 
trust is brought nearer to ourselves; and of course adapted more 
effectually to our encouragement. Those well-known tender affec¬ 
tions, which are only figuratively ascribed to the Divinity, arc in our 
great Mediator thoroughly realized. His goodness is the goodness 
of human nature exalted and rendered perfect. It is that species of 
goodness with which we are best acquainted, compassion to the un¬ 
happy ; and compassion cultivated by that discipline which we know 
to be the most powerful, the experience of sorrows. 

For such reasons as these, because the children are partakers of k 'Jlesh 
and blood , Christ himself likewise took part of the same. In all things 
it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful- as well as a faithful high priest. When we consider his 
assumption of our nature in this light, what a mild and amiable 
aspect dbes it give to the government of Heaven! What attentive 
solicitude of goodness is shown in carrying on the dispensation of our 
redemption upon a plan so perfectly calculated to banish all distrust, 
and to revive the most timid, and dejected heart! How naturally does 
that inference follow which the Apostle makes in the verse immedi¬ 
ately succeeding the Text; let us therefore come boldly to the throne of 
grace) that xve may obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of need ! 
Move particularly, in consequence of the doctrine which I have illus¬ 
trated, we are taught to hope, 

I. That, under all our infirmities and errours, regard will be had 
to human imperfection; that a merciful distinction will lie mode 
between what is weak and what is wilfully criminal in our conduct; 
and that such measures of obedience only will be exacted, as arc 
proportioned to our circumstances and powers. What can more 
encourage our religious services, than to be assured that the God 
whom we worship, knows our frame* and. remembers we are dust; and 
that the Mediator, through whom we worship him, -s touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ? The most virtuous are the most apt to be de¬ 
jected with the sense of their frailty. While vain and superficial men 
are easily flattered with favourable views of themselves, and fond hopes 
of divine acceptance, the ‘slightest apprehension of guilt is ready to 
alarm the humble and delicate mind; just as on coors$ bodies an 
jnpression is not easily made, while those of finer contexture are 
SUon hurt; and as<aon an exquisite polish the least speck is visible. 
But though religion promotes great sensibility to all feelings of a 
moral nature, yet it gives no countenance to excessive and supersti¬ 
tious fears. That humility which checks presumption, and that jea- 
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lousy which inspires vigilance^are favourable to piety; while tiiose 
Suspicions which lead to despondency are injurious to God, hurtful 
to ourselves, and repugnant to that whole system of mercy which T~ 
have been illustrating. 

You complain, that when you engage in the solemn exercises of 
devotion, your spirits are depressed by a load of cares and sorrows 
that in your thoughts there is no composure, and in your aftectuflH 
no elevation; that after your utmost essays, you are incapable Or 
fixing your attention steadily on God, or of sending up your prayers 
to him with becoming warmth and fulness of heart. This debility 
and wandering of mind you are apt to impute to some uncommon 
degree of guilt. You consider it as the symptom of incurable hard¬ 
ness of heart, and as a melancholy proof of your being abandoned 
by Gcxl. — Such fears as these in a great measure refute themselves. 
If you were really obdurate, you would be insensible of guilt. Your 
complaints of hardness of heart, are an evidence of your heart being 
at that moment contrite and actually relenting.—Are there any cir¬ 
cumstances of inward discomposure ami perplexity, of which he is 
unconscious, who at a critical period of his life was heavy and sore 
amazed * ; who was obliged to complain that his soul was troubled 
within him ; and to acknowledge that though the, spirit was willing, 
yet thcjlcsh teas weak ? To a superiour nature, untouched with human 
frailty, you might in such situations look up with some degree of ter- 
rour. But He, who remembers the struggles of his own‘soul, will 
not, surely, judge yours like a hard and unfeeling master. Acquainted 
with the inmost recesses of human nature, he perceives the sincerity 
of your intentions; he sees the combat you maintain; he knows how 
much of your present confusion and disorder is to be imputed, not 
to your inclination ami will, but to an infirm, an aged or diseased 
body, or to a weak and wounded spirit; and then-fore will be far 
from rejecting your attempts to serve him, on account of the infirmi¬ 
ties which you lament. He hears the voice of those secret aspir¬ 
ations which you are unable to express in words, or to form into 
prayer. Every penitential tear which your contrition sheds, pleads 
your cause more powerfully with him, than all the arguments with 
which you could fill your mouth. 

II. From our Saviour’s experience of human misery, we may 
justly hope that he will so compassionately regard our distressed 
estate, as to prevent us from being loaded with unnecessary troubles. 
He will not wantonly add affliction to the afflicted; nor willingly 
crush what he sees to be already broken. In the course of that high 
administration which he now exercises, he may indeed judge certain 
intermixtures of adversity to be proper for our improvement. These 
are trials of virtue through which all, without exception, must pass. 
Rugged was the road by which our divine Mediator himself went 
before us to glory; and by becoming our companion in distress, he 
meant to reconcile us to our lot. He ennobled ^adversity, by sharing 
it with us. He raised poverty from contempt, by assuming it for 
his own condition. The severity of his trials tends' to lighten 

* Mark, xiv. 33. 
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ours. When the general of an army lies on the same hard ground, 
drinks same cold stream, carries the same weight of armour with 
the JowJSlcentinel, can any of his soldiers repine at what they endure ? 

Whatever afflictions our Lord may judge to be necessary for us, 
of this we may rest assured, that he will deal them forth, not with 
h^ph and imperious authority, but with the tenderness of one who 
ktfo'.vs from experience how deeply the human heart is wounded by 
every stroke of adversity. He will not lay more upon us than he sees 
we are able to bear. Though he cause griefs yet will he have compassion 
according to the multitude of his tender mercies. He will stay his rough 
wind in the day of the east wind *: For it is his state, but not his 
naturfe, which is now changed. Notwithstanding his high exaltation, 
he still retains the compassionate sentiments of the man of sorrows. 
Still, we are assured by an inspired writer, he is not ashamed to call us 
brethren, f And with the heart of a brother, he regards those few 
and troubled days, such as his own once were, which good men arc 
doomed to pass in this evil world. 

From his compassion, indeed* we are not to expect that fond in¬ 
dulgence or unseasonable relief by which the weak pity of men fre¬ 
quently injures its objects. It is to the material interests, more than 
to the present ease, of good men, that he attends. When under the 
impatience of sorrow we exclaim, Hath he forgotten to be gracious ? 
hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies? we recollect not in whose 
hands we are. His compassion is not diminished, when its operations 
are most concenlcd. It continues equally to flow, though the chan¬ 
nels by which it is conducted towards us lie too deep for our observ¬ 
ation. Amidst our present ignorance of what is good or ill for us in 
this life, it is sufficient for us to know, that the immediate adminis¬ 
tration of universal government is placed in the hands of the most 
attentive and compassionate friend of mankind. How greatly does 
this consideration alleviate the burden of human woe! Flow happily 
docs it connect, with the awful dispensations of religion the mildest 
ideas of tenderness and humanity ! 

III. Thk Text leads us to hope, mat amidst all the infirmities of- 
our state, both under the temptations and under the distresses of life, 
our Blessed Lord will afford us a proper measure of assistance and sup¬ 
port. In that he hath suffered being tempted^ he is able to succout' 
them who either suffer, or are templed that is, he is perfectly qualified 
for discharging this beneficent office; he knows exactly where the 
wound bleeds, where the burden presses, wlrnt relief will prove most 
seasonable, and how it can be most successfully applied. The man¬ 
ner in which it is conveyed by him to the heart, we may be at a loss 
to explain; but no argument can be thence drawn against the credi¬ 
bility of the fact. The operations which the power of God carries 
on in the natural world, are no less mysterious than those which we 
are fought to believe that his spirit performs in the moral world. It 
w^can give no accoifht of what is every day before our eyes, ■ how a 

becomes a tree, or how the child rises into a man, is it any 
wonder that we should be unable to explain how virtue is supported, 

* Isaiah, xxvii. 8 . . + Hob. ii. 11. f Heb. ii. 18 . 
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and constancy strengthened by God within the heart? If men by 
their counsels and suggestions can influence the minds of on&ggother, 
must not divine suggestion and counsel produce a much grealiPiflect ? 
Surely, the Father of Spirits must,-by a thousand ways, haVe- access to 
the spirits which he has made, so as to give them what determination, 
or impart to them what assistance he thinks proper, without injuring/ 
their frame, or disturbing their rational powers. 

Accordingly, whenever any notions of religion have taken place 
among mankind, this belief has in some measure prevailed, that, to 
the virtuous under distress, aid was communicated from above. This 
sentiment is so congruous to our natural impressions of the divine 
benignity, that both among poets and philosophers of ancient times 
it was a favourite idea, and often occurs in their writings. But what 
among them was no more than loose conjecture or feeble hope, has 
received full confirmation from the gospel of Christ. Not only is the 
promise of divine assistance expressly given to Christians, but their 
faith in that promise is strengthened by an argument which must 
carry conviction to every heart. If Christ had full experience of the 
insufficiency of human nature to overcome the difficulties wherewith 
it is now surrounded, will he withhold from his followers that grace 
without which he sees they must perish in the evil day ? If, in the 
season of his temptation and distress, mi angel was sent from heaven 
to strengthen him *, shall no celestial messenger be employed by him 
on the like kind errand to those whom he styles his brethren ? * Can we 
believe that he who once bore our griefs , and carried our sorrows, will, 
from that height of glory to which he is now exalted, look clown upon 
us here, contending with the storm of adversity, labouring to follow 
his steps through the steep and difficult paths of virtue, exposed on 
every side to arrows aimed against us by the powers of darkness ■ and 
that, seeing our distress and hearing our supplications, he will remain 
an unconcerned spectator, without vouchsafing us either assistance to 
support our frailty, or protection to screen us amidst surrounding 
dangers ? Where were then the benevolence of a divine Nature ? 
Where, the compassion of that Mediator who was trained to mercy 
in the school of sorrow ? Far from us be such ungrateful suspicions 
of the generous friend of human kind!—Let us exert ourselves as 
we can, and we shall be assisted. Let us pray, and we shall be 
heard; for there is one to present our prayers, whom the Father 
hcarclh always. These, will he say, are my followers on earth, pass¬ 
ing through that thorny path of temptation and sorrow which I once 
trod. Now I am no more in the world ,• but these are in the world. 
Holy Father! thine tiny were , and thou gavest them me. Keep them 
through thine own name. Sanctify them through thy truth. Keep them 
from the evil one; that they may be where* I am , and may behold the 
glory which thou hast given me. + 

Such is the comfort which arises to us from our Saviour’s partici- 
pationVof the infirmities of human nature ; and tlfus it may be applied 
to various situations of anxiety and distress. 

When we review what has been said, it is necessary that, in the 
* Luke, uiL 43. t f John, xvii. 
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first place, I guard you against a certain misimprovement which may 
be niadfeof this doctrine. The amiable view which it gives of our 
Lord’J^Hemency, may flatter some men with unwarrantable hopes, 
and lead thfem to imagine, that in his experience of human weakness 
an apology is to be found for every crime. Persons of this character 
must be taught, Chat his compassion differs widely from that undis- 
luiguishing and capricious indulgence which is sometimes found 
among men. It is the compassion of an impartial mind, enlightened 
by wisdom, and guided by justice, extending to the frailties of the 
sincere, but not to the sins of the presumptuous, and least of all to the 
crimes of those who encourage themselves in evil from the hope that 
thry^hall meet with compassion. 

A course of deliberate guilt admits of no apology from the weak¬ 
ness of human nature. For, notwithstanding all the infirmities inci¬ 
dent to it, no man is under a necessity of being wicked. So far is 
our Saviour’s experience of our nature from affording any ground of 
hope to presumptuous offenders, that it ought to fill them with ter¬ 
min'. For it shows them how thoroughly qualified he is to discri¬ 
minate accurately the characters of men, and to mark the boundaries 
between frailty and perverseness. He who from his own feelings 
well knows all the workings of the human heart, clearly discerns how 
different their temper is from what was once his own. He perceives 
that vice, not virtue, is their choice; and that, instead of resisting 
temptation, they resist conscience. He sees that infirmity affords 
them no excuse; and that the real cause of their acting a criminal part, 
is not because they cannot do better, but, in truth, because they will not. 
Having forfeited every .title to compassion, they are left in the hands 
of justice; and according as they have sown, they must expect to reap. 

But, in the next place, to such as are sincere and upright, the doc¬ 
trine which I have illustrated affords high encouragement, and power¬ 
fully recommends the Christian religion. It places that religion in its 
proper point of view, os a medicinal plan, intended both for the reco¬ 
very qf mankind from guilt, and fir their consolation under trouble. 
77/e law was given by Moses ,• Jmt g> ace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
The law was a dispensation of mere authority. The Gospel is a dis¬ 
pensation, not of authority only, but of relief. If it discovers new 
duties and imposes new obligations, it opens also sources of comfort 
which were before unknown to the world. 


A Mediator between God and his creatures, was an object after 
which men in all nations, and under all forms of religion, had long 
and anxiously sought. The follies of superstition have served to dis¬ 
close to us, in this instance, the sentiments of nature. The whole 
religion of Paganism was a system of mediation and intercession. De¬ 
pressed by a conscious sense of guilt, nature shrunk at the thought of 
•adventuring on a direct approach to the Sovereign of the universe; 
andjaboured to find out some auspicious introductor to that awful 
presence. With blind and trembling eagerness the nations fled to 
Subordinate deities, to tutelar gods, and to departed spirits, as their 
rj&trons and advocates above. Them they studied to sooth with such 
Mostly gifts, sucb pompous rites, or such humble supplications, as they 
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thought might incline them to favour tlieir cause, and to support their 
interest urith the Supreme Divinity. While mankind were tafflldered 
in this darkness, the Gospel not only revealed the true MejRp^who 
in this view may be justly called the desire of all nations?, but placed 
his character and office in a light most admirably fitted, as has been 
shown in this discourse, to support the interest of virtue in the world: 
and to encourage the humble, without flattering the presumptuoup 
What, plan of religion could be moro suited to the circumstances'of 
man, or more worthy of the goodness of his Creator ? What more 
animating to the pious worshipper, in performing those solemn acts of 
devotion to which we are called by the service of this day ? 

I cannot conclude without taking notice how remarkably thrafccdis- 
pensation of religion is calculated to promote a spirit of humanity and 
compassion among men, by those very means which it employs for 
inspiring devotion towards God. We are’now drawing nigh to the 
Supreme Being through a Mediator, for whose compassion we pray, 
on account of the experience which he has foul of our frailty. We 
trust, that having been acquainted with distress, he tc 'ill not despise 
nor abhor the affliction of the afflicted. The argument by which wc 
plead for bis compassion, concludes still more strongly for mutual 
charity, and sympathy with one another. He who, in llie midst of 
the common sufferings of life, feels not for the distressed ; he who 
relents not at his neighbour’s griefs, nor scans his failings with the eye 
of a brother, must be sensible that he excludes himself from'the com¬ 
miseration of Christ. He makes void the argument by which he 
pleads for his mercy; nay, he establishes a precedent against himself 
Thus the Christian religion approves itself as worthy of God, by con¬ 
necting devotion in strict union with charity. As in its precepts the 
love of God and the love of man are joined, so in its institutions the 
exercise of both is called forth ; and to worship God through the me¬ 
diation of a compassionate High Priest, necessarily supposes in the 
worshippers a spirit of compassion towards their own brethren. 


SERMON XXI. 

ON THE LOVE OF PKAISE. 

John, xii. 43. 

For they loved the praise of men more than the praise of God. 

The state of man on earth is manifestly designed for the trial ofli^s 
virtue. Temptations every-whtre occur ;* and perpetual vigilance and 
attention are required. There is no passion, or principle of action in 
his nature, which may not, if left to itself, betray hire into some cri¬ 
minal excess. Corruption gains entrance, not only by those passions 
which are apparently of dangerous tendency, such as covetousness, 
and love of pleasure; but by means of those also which are seemingly 
the most fair and innocent, such as the desire of esteem and praise. 
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Of this the Text suggests a remarkable instance. When our Lord 
appeal^ in the land of Judea, the purity of his doctrine, a nd the evi¬ 


dence $f'his miracles, procured him a considerable numberaf follow¬ 
ers, chiefly'among the lower classes of men. But the Pharisees, who 
were the leading and fashionable sect, galled with the freedom of his 
decried 'him as an impostor. Hence it came to pass, that 
thottjmw^c of the riders believed in him, yet , because of the Pharisees, 
they ffldtiot confess him. Rulers, persons who, by their rank and edu¬ 
cation, ought to have been superiour to any popular prejudice, were 
so far overawed by the opinions of others, as to stifle their conviction, 
to: disse mble their faith, and to join with the prevailing party, in con- 
di|iflK|g one whom in their hearts they revered: for which this rea- 
stm’^giVen, that they loved the j>rai$e of men, more than the praise of 
God. ' j$hce, then, the love of praise can mislead men into such cul¬ 
pable and dishonest conduct, let us, with some attention, examine the 
nature of this passion. Let us consider how far it is an allowable 
principle of action ; when it begins to be criminal; and upon what 
accounts we ought to guard against its acquiring the entire ascendant. 

We are intended by Providence to be connected with one another 
in society. Single unassisted individuals could make small advances 
towards any valuable improvement. By means of society our wants 
ore supplied, and our lives rendered comfortable; our capacities are 
enlarged, and our virtuous affections called forth into proper exercise. 
In order to confirm our mutual connexion, it was necessary that some 
attracting power, which had the effect of drawing men together, and 
strengthening the social ties, should pervade the human system. No¬ 
thing could more happily fulfil this purpose, than our being so formed 
as to desire the esteem, and to delight in the good opinion, of each 
other. Had such a propensity been wanting, and selfish principles 
left to occupy its place, society must have proved an unharmonious and 
discordant state. Instead of mutual attraction, a repulsive- power 
would have prevailed. Among men who hail no regard to the appro¬ 
bation.,^ one another, all intercourse would have been jarring and 
offensive. For the wisest ends, therefore, the desire of praise was 
made an original and powei ful principle in the human breast. 

To a variety of good purposes it i > subservient, and on many occa¬ 
sions co-operates with the principle of virtue. It awakens us from 
sloth, invigorates activity, and stimulates our efforts to excel. It has 
givem-ise to most of the splendid, and to many of the useful enter¬ 
prises of men. It has animated the patriot, and fired the hero. Mag¬ 
nanimity, generosity, and fortitude are what all mankind admire. 
Henc^puch as were actuated by the desire of extensive fame, have 
b^. prompted to deeds which either participated? of the spirit, or, at 
flrast, carried the appearance of distinguished virtue. The desire of 
praise 4s generally connected with all the finer sensibilities of hmnan 
nature. It affords a ground on which exhortation, counsel, ana re¬ 
proof, can work a proper effect. Whereas to be entirely destitute of 
this passion, betokens an ignoble mind, on which no moral impres¬ 
sion is easily made. Where there is no desire of praise, there will 
be also no sense of reproach; and if that be extinguished, one of the 
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principal guards of virtue is removed, and die path opened^ to mans 
opprobrious pursuits. He whose countenance never glowed . with 
shame, arW whose heart never beat at the sound of praise, nPOot des¬ 
tined for any honourable distinction; is likely to grovel In the sor¬ 
did quest of gain, or to slumber life away in the indolence of selfish 
pleasures. _ ' 

Abstracting from the sentiments which are connected with. i|§Jbve' 
of praise as a principle of action, the* esteem of our fellow-crewures 
is an object which, on account of the advantages it brings, may be law¬ 
fully pursued. It is necessary to our success in every fair and honest 
undertaking. Not only our private interest, but our public pyfefnl- 
ness, depends in a great measure upon it. The sphere of ori^ 
ence is contracted or enlarged in proportion to the degree jh 
we enjoy the good opinion of the public. Men listen with an 
ear to one whom they do not honour; while a respected character 
adds weight to example, and authority to counsel. To desire the 
esteem of others for die sake of its effects, is not only allowable, bu|> 
in many cases is our duty; and to be totally indifferent to praise 
or censure, is so far from being a virtue, that it is a real defect in 
character. 

But while the love of praise is admitted to be a natural, and, in 
so many respects, an useful principle of action, we are to observe* 
that it is entitled to no more than our secondary regard. It has jt^ 
boundary set; by transgressing which, it is at once transformed from 
an innocent into a most dangerous passion. More sacred and vener¬ 
able principles claim the chief direction of human conduct. All 
the good effects which we have ascribed to die desire of praise, are 
produced by it when remaining in a subordinate station. But when, 
passing its natural line, it becomes the ruling spring of conduct; when 
the regard which we pay to the opinions of men, encroaches on that 
reverence which we owe to the voice of conscience mid the sense of 
duty; the love of praise having then gone out of its proper place, 
instead of improving, corrupts; mid instead of elevating, debases our 
nature. The proportion which this passion holds to other principles 
of action, is what renders it either innocent or criminal. The crime 
with which the Jewish rulers are charged in the Text, was not that 
they loved the praise of men; but that they loved it more a than the 
praise of God. 

Even in cases where there is no direct competition between our 
duty and our fancied honour, between the praise of men and the 
praise of God, the passion for applause may become criminal, by occu¬ 
pying the place of h better principle. When vain-glory usutftp the 
throne of virtue | when ostentation produces actions which conscience^, 
ought to have dictated; such actions, however specious, have no 
dairi£§g> moral or religious praise. We know that good deeds* done 
merely to he seen of men, lose their reward with God. If, on occasion 
of some trying conjuncture, which makes us hesitate concerning our 
line of conduct, the first question which occurs to us be, not whether 
an action is right in itself, and such as a good man ought to perform, 
but whether it is such as wjll find acceptance withihe world, and be 
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favourable to our fame, the conclusion is too evident, that the desire 
of applause has obtained an undue ascendant What a wise and good 
man ought to study, is to preserve his mind free from anf^uch soli¬ 
citude concerning praise, as may be in hazard of overcoming his sense 
of duty. The approbation of men he may wish to obtain, as far as 
is consistent with the approbation of God. But when both cannot 
be enjoyed together, there ought to be no suspense. He is to retire, 
contented with the testimony qf a good conscience; and to show, by 
the firmness of his behaviour, that, in the cause of truth and virtue, 
he is superiour to all opinion. — Let us now proceed to consider 
the>arguments which should support such a spirit, and guard us 
agqgpfet the improper influence of praise or censure in the course of 
our duty. 

In the first place, The praise of men is not an object of such value 
in itself, as to be entitled to become the leading principle of conduct. 
We degrade our character, when we allow it more than subordinate 

t ard. Like other worldly goods, it is apt to dazzle us with a false 
:re; but if we would ascertain its true worth, let us reflect both on 
whom it is bestowed, and from whom it proceeds. Were the aj>- 
plausc of the world always the reward of merit; were it appropriated 
to such alone as by real abilities, or by worthy actions, are entitled 
to rise above the crowd, we might justly be flattered by possessing a 
rare and valuable distinction. But, how far is this from being the 
case in fact ? How often have the despicable and the vile, by dex¬ 
terously catching the favour of the multitude, soared upon the wings 
of popular applause, while the virtuous and the deserving have been 
either buried in obscurity, or obliged to encounter the attacks of un¬ 
just reproach ? The laurels which human praise confers, are withered 
and blasted by the imworthiness of those who wear them. Let the 
man who is vain of public favour be humbled, by the reflection that, 
in the midst of his success, he is mingled with a crowd of impostors 
and deceivers, of hypocrites and enthusiasts, of- ignorant pretenders 
and superficial veasoners, who, by \ arious arts, have attained as high 
a raids as himself in temporary fame. 

We may easily be satisfied that applause will be often shared by 
the undeserving, if we allow ourselves to consider from whom it pro¬ 
ceeds. When it is the approbation of the wise only, and the good, 
which is pursued, the love of praise may then be accounted to con¬ 
tain itself within just bounds, and to run in its proper channel. But 
the testimony of the discerning few, modest and unassuming as they 
commonly are, forms but a small part of the public voice. It seldom 
amounts to more than a whisper, which amidst the general clamour 
is drowned. When the love of praise has taken possession of the 
mind, it confines not itself to an object so limited. It grows ipto an 
appetite for indiscriminate praise. And who arc they that confer 
this praise ? A mixed multitude of men, who in their whole conduct 
are guided by humour and caprice, far more than by reason; wfio 
admire false appearances, and pursue false gods; who inquire super¬ 
ficially, and judge rashly; whose sentiments are for the most part 
erroneous, always changeable, and often inconsistent. Nor let any 
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one imagine, that by looking above the crowd, and courting Hie praise 
of the fashionable and the great, he makes sure of true honour. 
There a&fta. great vulgar, as well as a small. Rank often d&kes no 
difference in the understandings of men, or in their Judicious distribu¬ 
tion of praise. Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much 
influence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, 
bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opinions of the crowd. 
— And is it to such judges as these that you submit the supreme 
direction of your conduct ? Do you stoop to court their favour as 
your chief distinction, when an object of so much juster ancl higher 
ambition is presented to you in the praise of God ? God is thqonly 
unerring Judge of what is excellent. His approbation alonqgi| the 
substance, all other praise is but the shadow, of honour. Thircha- 
racter which you bear in his sight, is your only real one. How con¬ 
temptible does it render you, to be indifferent with respect to this, 
and to be solicitous about a name alone, a fictitious, imaginary cha¬ 
racter, which has no existence except in the opinions of a few 
and credulous men around you ? They see no ’farther than the w 
side of things. They can judge of you by actions only; and not by 
the comprehensive view of all your actions, but by such merely as 
you have had opportunity of bringing forth to public notice. But 
the’ Sovereign of the world beholds you in every light in which you 
can be placed. The silent virtues of a generous purpose, and a pious 
heart, attract his notice, equally with the most splendid deeds. From 
him you may reap the praise of good actions which you had no op¬ 
portunity of performing. For he sees them in their principle; he 
judges of you by your intentions; he knows what you would have 
done. You may be in his eyes a hero or a fhartyr, without undergo¬ 
ing the labours of the one, or the sufferings of the other. His inspec¬ 
tion, therefore, opens a much wider field for praise, than what the 
world can afford you; and for praise, too, certainly far more illustri¬ 
ous in the eye of reason. Every real artist studies to approve him¬ 
self to such as arc knowing in his art. To their judgment he appeals. 
On their approbation he rests his character, and not on the praise of 
the unskilled and rude. In the highest art of all, that of lj|£ and 
conduct, shall the opinions of ignorant men come into the most dis¬ 
tant competition with his approbation, who is the searcher of all 
hearts, and the standard of all perfection?—The testimony of his 
praise is not indeed, as yet, openly bestowed. But though the voice 
erf the Almighty sound not in your ears, yet by conscience, his sacred 
vicegerent, it is capable of being conveyed to your heart. The softest 
whisper of divine approbation is sweeter to the soul of a virtuous 
man, than the loudest shouts of that tumultuary applause which pro¬ 
ceeds from the world. 

Consider, farther, how narrow and circumscribed in its limits that 
fame is, which the vain-glorious man so eagerly pursues. In order 
to show him this, I shall not bid him reflect that it is confined to a 
small district of the earth; and that when he looks a little beyond 
the region which he inhabits, he will find himself as much unknown 
as the most obscure person around him. I shall not desire him to 
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consider, that In the gulf of oblivion*,where all human memorials 
are swallowed up, his name and fame must soon be inevitably lost. 
He may imagine (hat ample honours remain to gratify^ ambition, 
though his. reputation extend not over the whole globe, nor last till 
the end of time. But let him calmly reflect, that within the narrow 
boundaries 9 f that country to which he belongs, and during that 
small portion of lime which his life fills up, his reputation, great as 
he may fancy it to be, occupies no more than an inconsiderable cor¬ 
ner. Let him think what multitudes of those among whom he dwells, 
are totally ignorant of his name and character; how many imagine 
themselves too important to regard him; how many are too much 
occupied with their own wants ana pursuits, to pay him the least atten¬ 
tion 4 ; and where his reputation is in any degree spread, how often it 
has been attacked, and how many rivals are daily rising to abate it: 
Having attended to these circumstances, he will find sufficient mate¬ 
rials for humiliation in the midst of the highest applause. — From all 
these considerations it clearly appears, that though the esteem of our 
fellow-creatures be pleasing, and the pursuit of it, in a moderate de¬ 
gree, be fair and lawful, yet that it affords no such object to desire, 
as entitles it to be a ruling principle. 

In the second place, An excessive Jove of praise never fails to under¬ 
mine the regard due to conscience, and to corrupt the heart.* It 
turns off the eye of the mind from the ends which it ought chiefly to 
keep in view; and sets up a false light for its guide. Its influence is 
the more dangerous, as the colour which it assumes is often fair; and 
its garb and appearance are nearly allied to that of virtue. The love 
of glory, I before admitted, may give birth to actions which are both 
splendid and useful. At a distance, they strike die eye with uncom¬ 
mon brightness; but, on a nearer and stricter survey, their lustre is 
often tarnished. They are found to want that sacred and venerable 
dignity which characterises true virtue. Little passions and selfish 
interests entered into the motives of those who performed them. 
They were jealous of a competitor. They sought to humble a 
rival. They looked round for spectators to admire them. All is 
magnanimity, generosity, and courage, to public view. But the ignoble 
source whence these seeming virtues take their rise, is hidden. 
Without, appears the hero; within, is found the man of dust and 
clay. Consult such as have been intimately connected with the fol¬ 
lowers of renown; and seldom or never will you find that they held 
them in the same esteem with those who viewed them from afar. 


There is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and purity of prin¬ 
ciple, that can stand the test of near approach and strict examination. 

But, supposing the virtue of vain-glorious men not to be always 
false, it certainly cannot be depended upon as firm or sure. Con* 
stoncy and steadiness are to be looked for from him only whoso con¬ 
duct is regulated by a sense of what is right; whose praise is notqf 
men^ but of God,- whose motive to discharge his duty is always^© 
same. Change as much as you please, the situation of 
let applause or let censure be hi# lot; let the public voice, which tips 
day lias .extolled him, to-morrow as loudly decry him; on the tenour 
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of liis behaviour these chpnggs produce no effect He, moves in a 
higher sphere. As the sihx in his orbit is not interrupted by the 
mists and $torms of the atmosphere below; so, regardless of the opi¬ 
nions of men, through honour and dishonour, through gooi £ report and 
bad report, he pursues the path which conscience has marked out 
Whereas the apparent virtues of that man whose eye is .fixed on the 
world, are precarious and temporary. Supported only by circum¬ 
stances, occasions, and particular regards, they fluctuate and fall 
with these. Excited by public admiration, they disappear when it 
is withdrawn; like those exhalations which, raised by heat from the 
earth, glitter in the air with momentary splendour, and then foil 
hack to the ground from whence they sprung. 

The intemperate love of praise not only weakens the true- $lin- 
ciples of probity, by substituting inferiour motives in their stead, but 
frequently also impels men to actions which are directly criminal. It 
obliges them to follow the current of popular opinion whithersoever 
it may carry them; and hence shipwreck is often made both of faith 
and of a good conscience. According as circumstances lead them to' 
court the acclamations of the multitude, or to pursue the applause 
of the great, vices of different kinds will stain their character. In 
one situation, they will make hypocritical professions of religion. In 
another, they will be ashamed of their Redeemer, and of his words. 
They will be afraid to appear in their own form, or to utter their 
genuine sentiments. Their whole character will become fictitious, 
opinions will be assumed, speech and behaviour modelled, aud even 
the countenance formed, as prevailing taste exacts. From oq$ who 
has submitted to such prostitution for the sake of praise, you can no 
longer expect fidelity or attachment on airy trying occasion. In 
private life, lie will be a timorous and treacherous friend. In public 
conduct, he will be supple and versatile; ready to desert the cause 
which he had espoused, and to veer with every shifting wind of 
popular favour. In fine, all becomes unsound and hollow in that 
heart, where, instead of regard to the divine approbation, there reigns 
the sovereign desire of pleasing men. 

In the third place, This passion, when it becomes predominant, 
most commonly defeats its own end, and deprives men of the honour 
which they are so eager to gain. Without preserving liberty and 
independence, we can never command respect. Thatjservility of 
spirit which subjects us to the opinion of others, and renders us tri? 
butanes to the world for the sake of applause, is what ftU’inankind 
despise. rThey look up with reverence to one who, unawed by their 
censures, acts according to his own sense of things, and follows the 
free impulse of an honourable mind. But him who hangs totally on 
their judgment, they consider as their vassal. They even enjoy a 
malignant pleasure in humbling his vanity, and withholding that 
p^ftise which he is seen to court. By artifice and show, he may 
a time in the public eye; but it is only as long as he can 
belief of acting from principle. When the inconsist- 
ehdn#mtd 'which he foils detect hiafcharacter, his reputation passes 
away like the pageant of a day. Nqjnan ever obtained lasting feme, 
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who did not, on several occasions, connect the prejudices of popular 
opinion. , 

There is no course of behaviour which will at all times please all 
men. That which pleases most generally, and which only commands 
durable praise, is religion and virtue. Sincere piety towards God, 
kind affectiqp to men, and fidelity in the discharge of all die dudes of 
life; a conscience pure and undefiled; a heart firm to justice and to 
truth, superiour to all terrours that would shake, and insensible of 
all pleasures that would betray it; unconquerable by the opposition 
of the world, and resigned to God alone: these are die qualities 
which render a man truly respectable and great. Such a character 
may, in evil times, incur unjust reproach. But the clouds which envy 
or prejudice has gathered around it, will gradually disperse j and its 
* brightness will come forth, in the end, as the noon-day. As soon as 
it is thoroughly knowm, it finds a witness in every breast. It forces 
approbation even from the most degenerate. The human heart is 
so formed as to be attuned, if we may use the expression, to its 
praise. In fact, it is this firm and inflexible virtue, this determined 
regard to principle beyond all opinion, which has crowned the cha¬ 
racters of such as now stand highest in the rolls of lasting fame. The 
truly illustrious are they who did not court the praise of the world, 
but who performed the actions which deserved it. They were per¬ 
haps traduced in ‘their life-time by those whom they opposed. But 
posterity has done them ample justice; and they are the men whom 
the voice of ages now concurs in celebrating. The memorial of 
immortal; became it is approved of God and of men. ^ When 
it'if present, men take example at it; and when it is gone, they desire 
it. ltweareth a ctvwtf, and triumpheth for ever; having gotten the 
victory ; striving for undefiled rewards .* 

In the fourth place, As an immoderate passion for human praise 
is dangerous to virtue, and unfavourable to true honour; so it is de¬ 
structive of self-enjoyment and inward peace. Regard to the praise 
of God prescribes a simple and consistent tenour of conduct, which 
in all situations is the same ; which engages us in no perplexities, and 
requires no artful refinement. Walking uprightly, we walk surely, 
because we tread an even and. open path. But he who turns aside 
from the straight road of du$ in <rder to gain applause, involves 
himself in an intricate labyrinth. He will be often embarrassed con¬ 
cerning,the course which he'|i?ught to hold. His mind will be always 
on tlie stretch. He will be obliged to listen with anxious attention 
to every whisper of the popular voice. The demands of those 
masters whom he has submitted to serve, will prove frequently cotttrltU- 
dictoiy and inconsistent. He has prepared a yoke for his necl^, 
which he must resolve to bear, how much soever it may gall hifti.^ .• 
The toils of virtue are honourable. The mind is supported under 
them by the consciousness of acting a right and becoming part But 
the labours to which he is doomed who is enslaved to tiie desire of 
praise, sure aggravated by reflection both on the uncertainty of the 
reccmpence which he pursuej^and on the debasement td which he 

* Wisdom of Solomon, It. 1,8. 
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submits. Conscience will, fipjjfn time to time, remind him of the im¬ 
proper sacrifices which he h$rmadp, and of the forfeiture which lie 
has incurred, of the praise of God for the sake pf praise from men. 
Suppose him to receive all the rewards which the mistaken opinion 
of the world can bestow, its loudestf applause will often be unable to 
drown the upbraidings of an inward voice; and if a mqp is reduced 
to be ashamed of himself, what avails it him to lie caressed by others? 

But, in truth, the reward towards which he looks who proposes 
human praise as his ultimate object,* will be always flying, like a 
shadow, before him. So capricious and uncertain, so fickle aud 
mutable, is the favour of the multitude, that it proves the most un¬ 
satisfactory of all pursuits in which inen can be engaged. He who sets 
his heart on it, is preparing for h imself perpetual mortifications. If the, 
greatest and best can seldom retain it long, we may easily believe, that 
from the vain and undeserving it will suddenly escape. There is no 
character but what on some side is vulnerable by censure. He who 
lifts himself up to the observation and notice of the world, is, of all 
men, the least likely to avoid it. For he draws upon himself a thou¬ 
sand eyes, that will narrowly inspect him in every part. Every op¬ 
portunity will be watched, of bringing him down to the common 
level.’ His errours will be more divulged, and his infirmities more 
magnified, than those of others. In proportion to his eagerness for 
praise, will be his sensibility to reproach. Nor is it reproach alone 
that will wound him. He will be os much dejected by silence and 
neglect. He puts himself under the power of every one to humble 
him, by withholding expected praise. Even when praise is brtptwed, 
he is mortified by its being either faint or trite. He pines when his 
reputation stagnates. The degree of applause to which he has been 
accustomed, grows insipid; and to be always praised from the same 
topics, becomes at last much the same with not being praised at all. 

All these chagrins and disquietudes are happily avoided by him 
who keeps so troublesome a passion within its due bounds; who is 
more desirous of being truly worthy, than of being thought so ; who 
pursues the praise of the world with manly temperance, and in sub¬ 
ordination to the praise of God. He is neither made giddy by the 
intoxicating vapour of applause, no^ humbled and cast clown by the 
unmerited attacks of censure. Resting on a higher approbation, he 
enjoys himself in peace, whether human praise stays with him, or 
flies away. With me it is a small thing to he judged ofyoit, or of man’s 
jtulgment. He tkatjudgetk me is the Ijord. My witness is in heaven, 
and my record is on high. 

In the fifth and last place, The advantages which redound from the 
praise of men, are not such as can bear to be put in competition with 
those which flow from the praise of God* The former are necessa¬ 
rily confined within the verge of our present existence. The latter 
follow us beyond the grave, and extend through all eternity. Not 
only is 1 the praise of men limited in its effects to this life, but also to 
particular situations of it. In the cfays of health and ease, it may 
brighten the sunshine of prosperity It may then sooth the ear with 
pleasing accents, and gratify the unagination with fancied triumphs* 
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But when the distressful seasons of IgMjpETive* it will be found alto¬ 
gether hollow and unsubstantial ^^ll^rely, the value of any pos¬ 
session is to be chiefly estimated ny tliihrclief which it can bring us, 
in the time'of our greatest need. When the mind is cast down with 
sorrow and grief, when sicknel^spreads its gloom around us, or 
death rises lawful prospect to our view, the opinions and the dis¬ 
courses of the world will appear trifling and insignificant. To one 
who is occupied with nearer and more affecting interests, the praise 
or the censure of the world will seem like the noise of distant voices, 
in which he has small concern. But that is the season when the 
praise of God supports and upholds the labouring soul. . Brought 
home to the heart by the testimony of a good conscience, and by the 
divine Spirit bearing witness with our spirits , it inspires fortitude, and 
produces a peace which passcih understanding. 

At present, we behold an irregular and disordered state of things. 
Virtue is often deprived of its proper honours, and vice usurps them 
in its stead. The characters of men arc mistaken; and ignorance 
and folly dispose of human applause. But the day hastens apace, 
which shall close this scene of errours, and vindicate the rights of 
justice and truth. Then shall be rendered to every man according to his 
works . Envy shall no longer have the power of obscuring merit, nor 
popular prejudices be able to support the undeserving. Hidden 
worth shall be brought to light, and secret crimes revealed. Many 
who parsed through the world in the silent obscurity of humble but 
steadyuzoodness, shall be distinguished sis the favourites of Heaven; 

' while the proud, the ambitious, and the vain, are left to everlasting 
dishonour. The great Judge hath declared, that whosoever hath been 
ashamed of him and of fiis words, of that man shall he be ashamed when 
he cometh in the glory of his Father , with all the holy angels. Every 
departure from duty shall, at the period of final retribution, termi¬ 
nate in ignominy. True honour and true virtue shall be seen to coin¬ 
cide ; and when all human fame. 1ms passed away like smoke, the 
only praise which shall be for e^ er remembered is that divine testi¬ 
mony, Well done, thou good and fiithjul servants enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord. 

These arguments clearly show the importance of preserving file 
love of praise under proper subordination to the principle of duty. 
In itself itJjs an useful motmj jo action; but when allowed to extend 
its influence too far, it corrupts the whole character, and produces 
guilt, disgrace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a de¬ 
fect. To be governed by it, is depravity. The proper adjustment 
of the several principles of action in human nature, is a matter that 
deserves our highest attention. For when any one of them becomes 
either too weak or too strong, it endangers both our virtue and our 

a mess. Keep thy heart therefore with all diligences pra^ that 
would enable thee to keep it with success; for out of the heart 
he issues of life. 
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XXII. 

ON THE PROPER ESTIMATE OF HOMAN LIFE* 

Ecclesiastes, xii. 8. • # 

Vanity of vanities , saitk the Preacher , all is vanity. 

No serious maxim has been more generally adopted, than that of 
the Text. In every age, the vanity of human life has been die theme 
of declamation, and the subject of complaint. It is a conclusion in 
which men of all characters and ranks, the high and the low, the 
young and the old, the religious and- the worldly, have more fre¬ 
quently concurred, than in any other. But how just soever die con¬ 
clusion may be, the premises which lead to it are often false. For it 
is prompted by various motives, and derived from very different views 
of tilings. Sometimes the language of the Text is assumed by a scep¬ 
tic, who cavils at Providence, and censures the constitution of the 
world. Sometimes it is the complaint of a peevish man, who is dis¬ 
contented with his station, and ruffled by the disappointment of un¬ 
reasonable hopes. Sometimes it is the style of the licentious, when 
groaning under miseries in which their vices have involved them. 
Invectives against the vanity of the world which come from any ot 
these quarters deserve no regard; as they me the dictates of impiety, 
of spleen, or of folly. r Fhe only case in which the sentimefit of the 
Text claims our attention is, when uttered, not as an aspersion oil 
Providence, or a reflection on human affairs in general; no&^tW<r 
language of private discontent, or the result pf guilty sufferings?';' but 
as the sober conclusion of a wise and good man, concerning Hie im¬ 
perfection of that happiness which rests solely on worldly pleasures. 
These, in their fairest form, are not what they seem to be. They never 
bestow that complete satisfaction which they promise; and therefore 
he who looks to nodiing beyond diem, shall have frequent cause to 
deplore their vanity. 

Nothing is of higher importance to us, as men and as Christians, 
than to form a proper estimate of human life, without cither loading 
it with imaginary evils, or expecting from it greater advantages dian it 
is able to yield. It shall be my business, therefore, in this Discourse, 
to distinguish a just and religious sfctise of the vanity the world, 
from die unreasonable complaints of if‘which we often hear. I shall 
endeavour, I. To show hi what sense it is true that all earthly plea¬ 
sures are" vanity. II. To inquire, how this vanity of the world can 
be reconciled with the perfections of its great Author. III. To 
examine, whether there are not some real and solid enjoyments in 
humpn life, which fall not under this general charge of vanity. And, 
IV. To point out the proper improvement to be made of such a state 
as the life of man shall appear on the whole to be. 

I. I am to show, in what sense it is true that all human pleasures 
are vanity. This is a topic which might be embellished with the pomp 
, of much description. But I shall sstudiously avoid exaggeration, and 
SQnly point out a threefold vanity in human life, which every impartial 
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observer cannot but admit; disappointaifent in pursuit, dissatisfaction 
in enjoyment, uncertainty in possession.. >rv 

First, Disappointment in pursuit. When we look around us on 
the world, *we every-where behold a busy multitude, intention the 
prosecution of various designs which their wants or desires h£ve sug¬ 
gested. W#behold them employing every method which ingenuity, 
can devise, some the patience of industry, some the boldness of enter¬ 
prise, others the dexterity of stratagem, in order to compass their 
ends. Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? In com¬ 
parison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small is the number 
of the successful ? Or rather, where is the man who will declare, that 
in every point he has completed his plan, and attained his utmost 
wish ? No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a path, 
which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. The race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong , nor riches to men of 
understanding. We may form our plans with the most profound 
sagacity, and with the most vigilant caution may guard against dan¬ 
gers on every side. But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, 
which baffles our wisdom, ami lays our labours in the dust. 

Were such disappointments confined to those who aspire at en¬ 
grossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune would be less. 
The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of ambition from its 
towering height, little concern the bulk of mankind. These are 
objects on which, as on distant meteors, they gaze from afar, with- 
^ out drawing personal instruction from events so much above them. 
®ut, alas! when we descend into the regions of private life, we find 
disappointment and blasted hope equally prevalent there. Neither 
th£ moderation of our views, nor the justice of our pretensions, can 
ensure success. But time and chance happen to all. Against the 
stream of events, both the worthy and the undeserving are obliged to 
struggle; and both are frequently overborne alike by the current. 

Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoyment is 
a farther vanity to which the human state is subject. This ir» the 
severest of all mortifications; after having been successful in the 
pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itself. Yet this is found to be 
an evil still more general than the former. Some may be so for¬ 
tunate as to attain what they have pursued; but none are rendered 
completely, happy by vvhat they have attained. Disappointed hope 
is misery ;^uid yet successful hope is only imperfect bliss. Look 
through all the ranks of mankind. Examine the condition of those 
who appear most prosperous; and you will find that they are never 
just what they desire to be. If retired, they languish for action; if 
busy, they complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are impatient 
for distinction; jf in high .stations, they sigh after freedom and ease. 
Something is still wanting to that plenitude of satisfaction which they 
expected to acquire. Together with every wish that is gratified, a 
ifew demand arises. One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. 
On wishes, wishes grow; and to the end, it is rather the expectation 
• of what they have not, than the enjoyment of what they have, which 
occupies and interests the most successful. 
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This dissatisfaction, in the^udst of human pleasure, springs partly 
from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, and partly from cir¬ 
cumstances which corrupt them. No worldly enjoyments are ade¬ 
quate to Mhe high desires and powers of an immortal spirit. Fancy 
paints them at a distance with spleiiflid colours; but possession un¬ 
veils the fallacy. The eagerness of passion bestows upon them at 
first a brisk and lively relish. But it is their fate always to pall by 
familiarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust. Happy 
would the poor man think himself if fie could enter on all the trea¬ 
sures of the rich; and happy for a short while he might be; but 
before he hud long contemplated and admired his state, his posses¬ 
sions would seem to lessen, and his cares would grow. 

Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the attending 
circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. For, such as 
they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. To human lips it 
is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. When external circum¬ 
stances show fairest to the world, the envied man groans in private 
under his own burden. Some vexation disquiets, some passion cor- 
nxlcs him; some distress, either felt or feared, gnaws, like a worm, 
the root of his felicity. When there is nothing from without to dis¬ 
turb the prosperous, a secret poison operates within. For wordly 
happiness ever tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It 
fosters tlic loose and the violent passions. It engenders noxious 
habits; and taints the mind with a false delicacy, which makes it feel 
a thousand unreal evils. 

But put the case in the most favourable light. Lay aside from** 
human pleasures both disappointment in pursuit, and deceitfulness 
in enjoyment; suppose them to be fully attainable, and completely 
satisfactory; still there remains to be considered the vanity of uncer- 
.tain possession and short duration. Were there in worldly things 
any fixed point of security which we could gain, the mind would then 
have some basis on which to rest. But our condition is such, that 
every thing wavers and totters around us. Boast not thyself of to¬ 
morrow ; for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. It is much 
if, during its, course, thou hcarest not of somewhat to disquiet or 
alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in an uniform train. It Is 
continually varied by unexpected events. The seeds of alteration 
tire every-where sown; and the sunshine of prosperity commonly 
accelerates their growth. If your enjoyments be numerbus, you lie 
more open on different sides to be wounded. If you have possessed 
*them long, you have greater cause to dread an approaching change. 
By slow degrees prosperity rises; but rapid is the progress of evil. 
It requires no preparation to bring it forward. The edifice which it 
cost£ much time and labour to erect, one inauspicious event, one 
sudden blow, can level with the dust. Even supposing the accidents 
of life to leave us untouched, human bliss must still be transitory; 
for man changes of himself. No course of enjoyment can delight us 
long. What amtteed our youth, loses its charm in maturer age. As 
years advance, our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable feelings 
decline. The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from us, 
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till at length the period comes when aH must be swept away. Hie 
prospect of this termination of our labours and pursuits is sufficient 
to mark our state with vanity. Our days are a hand-breadth , and our 
age is as nothing. Within that little space is all our enterprise 
bounded. We crowd it with toils and care, with contention and 
strife. We project great designs, entertain high hopes, and then 
leave our plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

Thus much let it suffice to have said concerning the vanity of the 
world. That too much has not been said, must appear to every one 
who considers how generally mankind lean to the opposite side; and 
how often, by undue attachment to the present state, they both feed 
the most sinful passions, and pierce themselves through 'with many sor¬ 
rows. Let us proceed to inquire, 

If. How this vanity of the world can be reconciled with the per¬ 
fections of its divine Author. This inquiry involves that great diffi¬ 
culty which has perplexed the thoughtful and serious in every age: 
If God be good, whence the evil that fills the earth ? In answer to 
this interesting question, let us observe, 

In the first place, That the present condition of man was not his 
original or primary state. We are informed by divine revelation, 
that it is the consequence of his voluntary apostacy from God and a 
state of innocence. By this, his nature was corrupted; his powers 
were enfeebled; and vanity and vexation introduced into his life. All 
nature became involved in the condemnation of man. The earth was 
cursed upon his account, and the whole creation made to groan and 
tramil in pain. 

How mysterious soev/ir the account of this tall may appear to us, 
many circumstances concur to authenticate the fact, and to show that 
human nature and the human state have undergone an unhappy 
change. Hie belief of this has obtained in almost all nations and reli¬ 
gions. It can be traced through all the fables of antiquity. An 
obscure tradition appears to have pervaded the whole earth, that man 
is not now what he was at first; but that in consequence of some 
transgression against his great Lord, a state of degradation and exile 
succeeded to a condition that was more flourishing and happy. As 
our nature carries plain marks of perversion and disorder, so the 
world which we inhabit bears the symptoms of having been convulsed 
in ail its frame. Naturalists point out to us every-where the traces of 
some violent change which it lists suffered, islsmds torn from the 
continent, burning mountains, shattered precipices, uninhabitable 
wastes,' give it all the appearance of a mighty ruin. The physicaf 
and moral state of man in this world mutually sympathize and cor¬ 
respond. They indicate not a regular and orderly structure, either 
.of matter or of mind, but the remains of somewhat that was once more 
fair and magnificent. Let us observe, 

In the second place, That as this was not the original, so it is not 
intended to be the final, state of^inan. Though, in consequence of 
the abuse of the human powers/ sin and vanity were introduced' iijfcD 
this region of the universe, it fvas not the purpose of the Creator, jt&ist 
they should be permitted to reign for ever. He hath made affipe 
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provision for the recovery of the penitent and faithful part, of his sub¬ 
jects, by the merciful undertaking of that great Restorer of the world, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. By him life and immortality were both pur¬ 
chased and brought to light. The new heavens and the new earth are 
discovered, wherein dweUeth righteousness ,• where, through the divine 
grace, human nature shall regain its original honours, and man shall 
return to be what once he was in Paradise. Through those high dis¬ 
coveries of the Gospel, this life appears to good men only in the ligh't 
of an intermediate and preparatory slate. Its vanity and misery, in 
a manner, disappear. They have every reason to submit without 
complaint to its laws, and to wait in patience till the appointed 
time come for the restitution of all things. Let us take notice, 

In the third place, That a future state being made known, we can 
account in a satisfying manner for the present distress of human life, 
without the smallest impeachment of divine goodness. The suffer¬ 
ings'wc here undergo are converted into discipline and improve¬ 
ment. Through the blessing of Heaven, good is extracted from ap¬ 
parent evil; and the very misery which originated from sin, is ren¬ 
dered the means of correcting sinful passions, and preparing us for 
felicity. There is much reason to believe that creatures as imperfect 
as we are, require some such preliminary state of experience before 
they can recover the perfection of their nature. It is in the midst of 
disappointments and trials that we learn the insufficiency of temporal 
things to happiness, and are taught to seek it from God and Virtue. 
By these the violence of our passions is tamed, and our minds are 
formed to sobriety and reflection. In the varieties of life, occasioned 
by the vicissitude of worldly fortune, we are inured to habits both of 
the active and the suffering virtues. How much soever we complain 
of the vanity of the worltl, facts plainly show, that if its vanity were 
less, it could not answer the purpose of salutary discipline. Unsatis¬ 
factory as it is, its pleasures arc still too apt to corrupt our hearts. 
How fatal then must the consequences have been, had it yielded us 
more complete enjoyment ? If, with all its troubles, we are in danger 
of being too much attached to it, how entirely would it have seduced 
our affections, if no troubles had been mingled with its pleasures? 

These observations serve in a great measure to obviate the difficul¬ 
ties which arise from the apparent vanity of the human state, by 
showing how, upon the Christian system, that vanity may be recon¬ 
ciled with the infinite goodness of the Sovereign of the universe. 
The present condition of man is not that for which he was' originally 
designed; it is not to be his final state; and during his passage 
through the world, the distresses which he undergoes are rendered 
medicinal and improving. After having taken this view of things, 
the cloud, which in the preceding part of the Discourse appeared to 
sit so thick upon human life, begins to be dissipated. We now per¬ 
ceive that man is not abandoned by his Creator. We discern great 
and good designs going ou in his behalf. We ore allowed to entertain 
better hopes; and are ^encouraged to inquire, as was proposed for the 
. II Id Head of disburse, Whethervthere be not, in the present 
conation of human life, some real and solid enjoyments which come 
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not under die general charge of vanity tof vanities. The doctrine of 
the Text is to be considered as chiefly addressed to worldly men. 
Them Solomon means to teach, that ail expectations of bliss, which 
rest solely on earthly possessions and pleasures, shall end in disap¬ 
pointment. But surely he did not intend to assert, that there is no 
material difference in the pursuits of men, or that no real happiness 
of any kind could Vow be attained by the virtuous. For, besides the 
unanswerable objection which this would form against the divine ad¬ 
ministration, it would directly contradict what he elsewhere asserts, 
that while God giveth sore travail to the sinner , he giveth to the man 
that is good in his sight , wisdom , and knowledge , and joy. * It may, it 
must indeed be admitted, that umnixed and complete happiness is un¬ 
known on earth. No regulation of conduct can altogether prevent 
passions from disturbing our peace, and misfortunes from wounding 
our heart. But after this concession is made, will it follow that there 
is no object on earth which deserves our pursuit, or that all enjoy¬ 
ment becomes contemptible which is not perfect ? Let us survey our 
state with an impartial eye, and be just to the various gifts of Hea¬ 
ven. IIow vain soever this life, considered in itself, may be, the 
comforts and hopes of religion are sufficient to give solidity to the 
enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of good affections, and 
the testimony of an approving conscience; in the sense of peace and 
reconciliation with God through the great Redeemer of mankind; in 
the firm‘confidence of being conducted through all the trials of life 
by, infinite wisdom and goodness; and in the joyful prospect of arriv¬ 
ing in tile end at immortal felicity; they possess a happiness which, 
descending from a purer and more perfect religion than this world, 
partakes not of its vanity. 

Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are other plea¬ 
sures of our present state, which, though of an inferiour order, must 
not be overlooked in the estimate of human life. It. is necessary to 
call attention to these, in order to check that repining and unthank¬ 
ful spirit to which man is always too prone. Some degree of im¬ 
portance must be allowed to the comforts of health, to the innocent 
gratifications of sense, and to the entertainment afforded us by all the 
beautiful scenes of nature : some to the pursuits ;ind amusements of 
social life; and more to the internal enjoyments of thought and re¬ 
flection, and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse with those 
whom we love. These comforts are often held in too low estimation* 
merely because they are ordinary and common; although that be the 
circumstance which ought, in reason, to enhance their value. They 
lie open, in some degree, to all; extend through every rank of life, 
and fill up agreeably many of those spaces in our present existence, 
vjrhich are not occupied with higher objects, or with serious cares. 

We are in several respects unjust to Providence in the comput¬ 
ation of our pleasures and our pains. We number the hours which 
are spent in distress or sorrow; but we forget those which have 
passed away. if not in high enjoyment, yet in the midst of those gentle 
satisfaction and placid emotions which make life glide smoothly 
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along. We complain of the frequent disappointments which we snf 
fer in our pursuits. But we recollect not, that it is in pursuit, more 
than in attainment, that our pleasure no^consists. In the present 
state of human nature, man derives more- enjoyment from the exer¬ 
tion of his active powers in the midst^f toils and efforts, than he 
could receive from a still and uniform possession of the object which 
he strives to gain. The solace of the mind under*all its labours, is 
hope; and there are few situations which entirely exclude it. Forms 
of expected bliss are often gkaming upon us through a cloud, to re¬ 
vive and exhilarate the most distressed. If pains be scattered through• 
all the conditions of life, so also are pleasures. Happiness, as far as 
life affords it, can be engrossed by no rank of men to the exclusion of 
the rest; on the contrary, it is often found where, at first view, it 
would have been least expected. When the human condition appears 
most depressed, the feelings of men, through the gracious appoint¬ 
ment of Providence, adjust themselves wonderfully to their state, and 
enable them to extract satisfaction from sources that are totally un¬ 
known to others. Were the great body of men fairly to compute the 
hours which they pass in ease, and even with some degree of pleasure, 
they woidd be found fur to exceed the number of those which are 
spent in absolute pain either of body or mind. But in order to make 
a still more accurate estimation of the degree of satisfaction which, in 
the midst of earthly vanity, man is permitted to enjoy, the three fol¬ 
lowing observations claim our attention :— * 

The first is, That many of the evils which occasion our complaints 
of the world are wholly imaginary. They derive their existence from 
fancy and humour, and childish subjection to the opinion of others. 
The distress which they produce, I admit, is real; but its reality 
arises not from the nature of things, but from that disorder of ima¬ 
gination which a small measure of reflection might rectify. In proof 
of this, we may observe that the persons who live most simply, and 
follow die dictates of plain undualterated nature, are most exempted 
from this class of evils. It is among the higher ranks of mankind 
that they chiefly abound; where fantastic refinements, sickly delicacy, 
and eager emulation, open a thousand sources of vexation peculiar to 
themselves. Life cannot but prove vain to them who affect a disre¬ 
lish of every pleasure that is not both exquisite and new; who mea¬ 
sure’enjoyment not by their own feelings, but by the standard of 
fashion; who think diemselves miserable if others do not admire their 
state. It is not from wants or sorrows that their compl&nts arise; 
but, though it may appear a paradox, from too much freedom from 
sorrow and want; from the languor of vacant life, and the irritation 
occasioned by those stagnating humours which ease and indulgence 
have, bred within them. In their case, therefore, it is not the vanity 
of the world, but the vanity of their minds, which is to be accusea. 
Fancy has raised up die spectres which haunt them. Fancy has 
formed the cloud which hangs over their life. Did they allow the 
light of reason to break forth, dm spectres would vanisfi, and the 
cloud be dispelled. * 

The second observation on this head.is, That, of those ctiIs which 
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may be called real, because they owe not their existence to fancy, 
nor can be removed by rectifying opinion, a great proportion is 
brought upon us by our^awn misconduct. Diseases, poverty, disap* 
pointment, .and shame, am far from being, in every instance, the un¬ 
avoidable. doom of men. They are much more frequently the off¬ 
spring of their own misguided choice. Intemperance engenders 
disease, sloth produces poverty, pride creates disappointments, and 
dishonesty exposes to shame. The ungoverned passions of men 
betray them into a thousand* follies; their follies into crimes; and 
their crimes into misfortunes. Yet nothing is more common than 
for such as have been the authors of their own misery, to make loud 
complaints of the hard fate of man, and to take revenge upon the 
human condition by arraigning its supposed vanity. The foolishness 
of man frst perverleth his way, and then his heaH fretteth against the 
Lord. 

I do not, however, maintain, that it is within our power to be 
altogether free of those self-procured evils. For perfection of any 
kind is beyond the reach of man. Where is the wisdom that never 
errs? where the just man that offendeth not? Nevertheless, much 
is here left to ourselves; and, imperfect as we are, the consequences 
of right or of wrong conduct make a wide difference in the happiness 
of men. Experience every day shows, that a sound, a well-governed, 
and virtuous mind contributes greatly to smooth the path of life; and 
that wisdom, excelleth Jolly as jar as light cxcelleth darkness. The 
way of the wicked is as darkness; they know not at what they stumble. 
But the righteousness of the perfect shall direct his ways; and he that 
walketh uprightly , walketh surely. The tendency of the one is towards 
a plain and safe region. The course of the other leads him amidst 
snares and precipices. The one occasionally may, the other una¬ 
voidably must, incur much trouble. Let us not then confound, under 
one general charge, those evils of die world which belong to the lot 
of humanity, and those which, through divine assistance, a wise and 
good man may, in a great measure, escape. 

The third observation which i make respects diose evils which 
are both real and unavoidable; from which neither wisdom nor 
goodness can procure onr exemption. Under these this comfort 
remains, that if they canuot be preverted, there are means, however, 
by which they may he much alleviated. Religion is the great prin¬ 
ciple which acts under such circumstances, as the corrective of human 
vanity. If^inspires fortitude, supports patience, and, by its prospects 
and promises, darts a cheering ray into the darkest shade of human 
life. If it cannot secure the virtuous from disappointment in their 
pursuits, it forms diem to such a temper as renders their disappoint¬ 
ments more light and casy'than those of other men. If it does not 
baqish dissatisfaction from their worldly pleasures, it confers spiritual 
pleasures in their stead. If it ensures them not the possession of 
what they love, it furnishes comfort under the loss. As far as it 
establishes a contented frame of qgpul, it supplies die want of all that 
worldly ifejfi covet to, possess. Compare the behaviour of the sensual 
and cornpted with that of the upright and h$ly, when both arc 
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feeling the effects of human vanity, and the difference of their situ¬ 
ation will be manifest. Among the former, you are likely to find a 
querulous and dejected; among the latter, a composed and m&nly 
spirit. The lamentations of the one erene a mixture of pity ana 
contempt; while the dignity which the other maintains in distress, 
commands respect The sufferings of the former settle into a peevish 
and fretful disposition; those of the latter soften the temper, and 
improve the heart These consequences extend so far as to give 
ground for asserting, that a good man enjoys more happiness in the 
course of a seemingly unprosperous life, than a bad man does in the 
midst of affluence and luxury. What a conspicuous prtwf of this is 
afforded by the Apostle Paul, who from the very depth of affliction 
could send forth such a triumphant voice as proclaims the complete 
victory which he had gained over the evils of life ! Troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed; perplexed , but tint in despair; persecuted , but. not 
forsakencast down , but not destroyed. For , though our outward man 
perish , our inward man is renewed , day by day. * Such, though perhaps 
in an inferiour degree, will be the influence of a genuine religious 
principle upon all true Christians. It begins to perform that office 
to them here, which hereafter it will more completely discharge, of 
wiping away the tears from their eyes. 

Such, upon the whole, is the estimate which we are to form of 
human life. Much vanity will always belong to it; though the 
degree of its vanity will depend, in a great measure, on Our own 
character and conduct. To the vicious, it presents nothing but a 
continued scene of disappointment and dissatisfaction. To the good, 
it is a mixed state of things; where many real comforts may be en¬ 
joyed ; where many resources under trouble may bo obtained; but 
where trouble, in one form or other, is to be expected as the lot of 
man. From this view of human life, 

The first practical conclusion which we are to draw is, That it 
highly concerns us not to be unreasonable in our expectations of 
worldly felicity. Let us always remember where we are; from what 
causes the human state has become subject to depression; and upon 
what accounts it must remain under its present law. Such is the 
infatuation of self-love, that though in the general doctrine of the 
vanity of the world all men agree, yet almost every one flatters him¬ 
self .that his own case is to be an exception from the common 
rule. He rests on expectations which he thinks cannot fail him; 
and though the present be not altogether according to^his wish, 
yet with the confidence of certain hope he anticipates futurity. 
Hence the anguish of disappointments fills the world; and evils, 
which are of themselves sufficiently severe, oppress with double force 
the upprepared and unsuspecting mind. * Nothing therefore is of 
greater consequence to our peace, than to have always before our 
eyes such views of the world as shall prevent our expecting more 
from it than it is destined to afford. We destroy our joys by devour¬ 
ing them before haud with too eager expectation. We ruin the 
happiness of life when we attempt to raise it too high. A tolerable 

* 2 Cor. iv. 8, 0. 16. 
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and comfortable state is all that we can propose to ourselves on earth. 
Peace and contentment, not bliss nor transport, is the full portion of 
man. Perfect joy is reserved for heaven. 

But while we repress too sanguine hopes formed upon human 
life, let us, in the second place, guard against the other extreme, 
of repining and discontent. Enough has been already said to 
show, that, notwithstanding the vanity of the world, a considerable 
degree of comfort is attainable in the present state. Let die recol¬ 
lection of this serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to check 
the arrogance of complaints and murmurs. — What art thou, O son 
of man! who, having sprung but yesterday out of the dust, darest to 
lift uj£ thy voice against diy Maker, and to arraign his providence, 
because all things are not ordered according to thy wish ? What 
title hast thou to find fault with the order of the universe, whose lot 
is so much beyond what thy virtue or merit gave thee ground to 
claim ? Is it nothing to thee to have been introduced into this mag¬ 
nificent world; to have been admitted as a spectator of the Divine 
wisdom and works; and to have h^d access to all the comforts which 
Nature, w ith a bountiful hand, has poured forth around thee ? Are 
all the hours forgotten which thou hast passed in ease, in compla¬ 
cency, or joy ? Is it a small favour in thy eyes, that the hand of 
Divine mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee, and, if thou reject 
not its proffered assistance, is ready to conduct thee into a happier 
state of existence? When thou comparest thy condition with thy 
desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy complaints. Be silent, be grate¬ 
ful, and adore. Receive with thankfulness the blessings which are 
allowed thee. Revere that government which at present refuses thee 
more. Rest in this conclusion, that though there be evils in the 
world, its Creator is wise and good, and has been bountiful to thee.. 

In the third place, The view which we have taken of human life 
should naturally direct us to such pursuits as may have most influence 
fo# correcting its vanity. There are tw'o great lines of conduct which 
offer themselves to our choice. 'Hie one leads towards the goods of 
the mind; the other towards those of fortune. The former, which 
is adopted only by the few, engages us chiefly in forming our prin¬ 
ciples, regulating our dispositions, improving all our inward powers. 
The hitter, which in every age ha - been followed by the multitude, 
points at no other end but attaining the conveniences and pleasures 
of external life. It is obvious, that, in this last pursuit, the vanity of 
the world will encounter us at every step. For this is the region 
in which it reigns, and where it chiefly displays its power. At the 
same time, to lay the world totally out of view, is a vain attempt. 
The numberless ties by which we are connected with external things, 
put it out of our power to-behold them with indifference. But though 
we cannot wrap ourselves up entirely in the care of the mind, yet the 
more we make its welfare our chief object, the nearer shall we ap¬ 
proach to that happy independence on the world, which places us 
beyond the reach of suffering from its vanity. 

That discipline, therefore, which corrects the eagerness of worldly 
passionlf: which fortifies the heart with virtuous principles, which cn- 
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lightens the mind with useful knowledge, and furnishe*%> it matter 
of enjoyment from within itself, is of more consequence to real feli¬ 
city, than ail the provision which we can make of the goods of for¬ 
tune. To tills let us bend our chief attention. Let us keep the heart 
•with all diligence , seeing out of it are the issues of life. Let us'account 
our mind the most important province which is •committed to our 
care; mid if we cannot rule fortune, study at least to rule ourselves. 
Let us propose for our object, not worldly success, which it depends 
not on us to obtain; but that upright and honourable discharge of 
our duty in every conjuncture, which, through the Divine assistance, 
is always within "our power. Let our happiness be sought where our 
proper praise is found; mid that be accounted our only rchl evil, 
which is the evil of our nature; not that, which is either the appoint¬ 
ment of Providence, or which arises from the evil of others. 

But, in order to carry on with success this rational and manly 
plan of conduct, it is necessary, in the last place, that to moral, we 
join religious discipline. Under the present imperfection of our 
minds, and amidst the frequent shocks which we receive from human 
evils, much do we stand in need of every assistance for supporting 
our constancy. Of all assistance to which we can have recourse, 
none is so powerful as what may be derived from the principles of 
the Christian faith. He who builds on any other foundation, will 
find in the day of trial that he had built his house on the sand. 
Man is formed by his nature to look up to a superiour being, and 
to lean upon a strength that is greater than his own. All the?-con¬ 
siderations which we can offer for confirming his mind, presuppose 
this resource, and derive from it their principal efficacy. 

Never then let us lose sight of those great objects which religion 
brings under our view', if we hope to stand firm and erect amidst the 
dungers and distresses of our present state. Let us cultivate all tljat 
connection with the great Father of Spirits which our conditidhvdd- 
mils; by piety and prayer; by dependence on his aid, and trifltin 
his promises; by a devout sense of his presence, and a continual 
endeavour to acquire his grace and favour. Let us, with humble 
faith and reverence, commit ourselves to the blessed Redeemer of 
the world; encouraged by the discoveries which he has made to us 
of the divine mercy, and by the hopes which he has afforded us of 
being raised to a nobler and happier station in the kingdom of God. 
So shall virtue, grounded upon piety, attain its full strength. In¬ 
spired with a religious spirit, and guided by rational principles, we 
shall be enabled to hold a steady course through this mixed region 
of pleasure and pain, of hopes and fears; until the period arrive when 
that cloud which the present vanity of the world throws over human 
affairs, shall entirely disappear, and eternal light be diffused over all 
the works and ways of God. 
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SERMON XXIII. 

ON DEATH. ",, 

Psalm xxiii. 4. 

Pm, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death , / 

•/for no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com¬ 
fort me. 

This ^alm exhibits the pleasing picture of a pious man rejoicing 
in the goodness of Heaven. He looks around him on his state, and 
his heart overflows with gratitude. When he reviews the past part 
of his life, he contemplates God as his shepherd , who hath made him 
lie down in green pastures , and led him beside the still waters. When 
he considers the present, he beholds his divine benefactor preparing 
a table for him in the presence of his enemies , and making his cup run 
ajar., When he looks forward to t&e future, he confides in the same 
g6f|dness, as continuing to follow him all the days of his life , and bidug- 
ingjjnm to dwell in the house of the Lard for ever. Amidst these 
im&a& of tranquillity and happiness, one object presents itself, which 
is s^pcient to overcast the minds and to damp the* joy of the greatest 
part of men; that is, the approach of death. But on the Psalmist it 
produced no such effect. With perfect composure and serenity, he 
loOksTorward to the time when he is to pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death. The prospect, instead of dejecting him, appears to 
^heigh^n his triumph, f>y that security which the presence of his 
Alin^fhty truardian afforded him. I will fear no evil, for thou art 
* :ithjfne; and pursuing the allusion with which he had begun, exults 
hope that the shepherd who had hitherto conducted him, 
^support him with his staff while he passed through that dark 
JjqijUous region, and with his rod, or pastoral crook, would guard 
him frdm every danger. 

Such is the iiappy distinction which good men enjoy, in a situation 
the most formidable to human nature. That threatening spectre 
which appals others, carries no terrour to them. While worldy men 
are justly said through fear of death to be aU their life-time subject to 
bondage , to the righteous only it belongs to look on death, and smile. ■ 
Since tfpn it is in the power of religion to confer upon us so high a 
privilege, let us adventure to contemplate steadilythis last foe whom 
we must all encounter. Let us consider what death is in itself, and 
by what means good men are enabled to meet it with fortitude. 
Though the subject may be reckoned gloomy, it must be admitted to 
be interesting. The close of life is a solemn and important event, 
to which every wise man will have regard in the general tenour of 
his conduct. No one can act his part with propriety, who considers 
not how it is to terminate; and to exclude from our thoughts what 
we cannot prevent from actually taking place, is the re|£ge of none 
but,, the timorous, and weak. We are more encouraged'to enter on 
this meditation,' fry reflecting on the superiour advantages which,, as 
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Christians, we enjoy for overcoming the fear of deafhj | P ^p d thaf 
holy man whose sentiment is now before us. Thosq^great 
which he beheld t]irough the medium of typ^ and figin^ ii^cwidy 
revealed to us. That dispensation of grace, which in his*days te%an 
to open, is now completed. That life and immortality, which thetf 
only dawned on the world, have now shone forth with full light end 
splendour. 

Death may be considered in “three views: as the separation of the 
soul from the body; as the conclusion of the present life; as the en-r 
trance into a new state of existence. In the first view, it is regarded 
as painful and agonizing. In the second, it is melancholy Mid de¬ 
jecting. In the third, it is awful and alarming. One of tne first 
inquiries which occurs concerning it is, for what purposes it was 
clothed with all these terrours ? Why, under the government of a 
gracious Being, the termination of life was loaded with so much sor¬ 
row and distress ? We know that, in consequence of the fail, death 
was inflicted as a punishment upon the human race. But no unne¬ 
cessary severities are ever exercise! by God; and the wisdom and-, 
goodness of the divine plan will he much illustrated, by observig||f 
mat ail the formidable circumstances which attend death are* in-tpP 
prudent situation of mankind, absolutely requisite to the proper 
meat of the world. The terrours of death are, in fact, the 'ftplail * 
guardians of life. They excite in every individual that desirppOeif- 
preservation, which is Nature’s first law. They reconcile' h&p to 
bear the distresses of life with patience. They prompt him to undergo 
its useful and necessary labours with alacrity; and they restrain him 
front many of those evil courses by which l\is safety would b^en- 
dangered. While they are in so many respects beneficiiil lojie, 
individual, they arc, at the same time, the safeguard of societjiy^If ‘ 
death were not dreaded and abhorred as it is by men, no public gigy 
could be preserved in the world. The sword of authority wer eJlte fl 
up in vain. The sanctions of law would lose their effect. 
fold and the executioner would be derided; and the violent left to 


trample unrestrained on the rights of the peaceful. If, notwithstand¬ 
ing the restraints which self-preservation imposes, society is so often 
disturbed. by the crimes of the wicked, what a scene of confusion 
would it become, if capital punishments, which are the last resource 
of government, were of no influence to deter offenders! * 

For such important ends the conclusion of life has, by the gnpoint- 
‘ment of Providence^ been made an awful object. The valley of 
death has been planted with terrours to the apprehension of men. 
Ilere^ os in many other instances, what seemed at first to arraign the 
gooimfess *of the Deity, is upon inquiry found to ‘confirm it. But 
though, for the most salutary purposes, it Was requisite that the fear 
of death should be a powerful principle in human nature, yet, like 
our other propensities, it is apt, when left to itselfj to run into excess. 
Over many ^usurps such an ascendant as to debrae their character, 
and to defeM^the chief ends of living. To preserve it within such 
bounds that it shall not interrupt us in performing the proper offices 
and ditties of life, is the distinction of the brave man above the toward; 
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and to suniaijttift if in sucfir*k degree, that it shallnot, even in newt., 
prospect, deject our spirit, or trouble our peace,' is the great piioth§!! 
en<fe%hich vmttie enjoy^ above guilt It has been the study offtp* 
wlse Wtd reflecting, in every age, to attain this steadiness ofmifi^ 
Philosophy pursued it as its chief object; and professed that tbfcgreat 
end of its discipline was, to enable its votaries to conquer the ns&r pf 
death. Let us then, before wc have recourse to the more powerful 
aid of Religion, hearken for a little to what Reason has suggested on 
this subject. Her assistance “may, perhaps, be not entirely despi¬ 
cable ; and though the armour which she offers be not completely cf 
proof, if may serve, however, to turn aside, or to blunt, s6me of the 
shafts which arc aimed agiiinst us by the last foe. 

After this manner she may be supposed to address mankind, in 
order to reconcile them to their fate: — Children of men! it is well . 


known to you, that you are a mortal race. Death is the law of your, 
nature, the tribute of your being, the debt which sill are bound to 
pay. On these terms you received life, that you should be ready to 
give it up when Providence calls vou to make room for others, who, 
W like manner, when their time is*come, shall follow you. He who 
is unwilling to submit to death when Heaven decrees it, deserves not 
to have lived. You might as reasonably complain that you did not 
live before the time appointed for your coming into the world, as 
lament that you are not to live longer, when the period of your 
quitting it is arrived. Wliat divine Providence hath made necessary, 
human prudence ought to comply with cheerfully. Submit at any 
rate you must; and is it not much better to follow of your own 
accord, than to be dragged reluctantly, and by force? What privi¬ 
lege'have you to plead,* or what reason to urge, why you should pos- 
^sessati exemption from the common doom? All things around you 
portal and perishing. Cities, states, and empires, have their 
I set. The proudest monuments of human art moulder into 
Even the works of nature wax old and decay. In the midst 
this universal tendency to change, could you expect that to your 
wyame alone a permanent duration should be given ? All who have 
gone before you, have submitted to the stroke of death. All who 
are to come after you, shall undergo the same fate. The great and 
the good, the prince and the peasant, the renowned and the obscure, 
^travel alike the road which leads to the grave. At the moment 
when you expire, thousands throughout the world, shall, together 
with you, be yielding up their breath. Can that be held a great 
calamity, which is common to you with every thing that lives on 
earth; which is an event as much according to the course of nature, 
as it is that leaves shall fall in autumn, or that fruit should drop from 


the tree when it is fully ripe ? 

The pain of death cannot be very long, and is probably less severe 
than what you have at other times experienced. The pomp of death 
is more terrifying than death itself. It is to the weakness of ima¬ 
gination that it owes its chief power of dejecting yogr spirits; for 
when the force of the mind is roused, there is almost no p&sfcfon in 
tbi our nature but what has showed itself able to overcome the fear of 
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death. Honour li& defied death; love has despised shame has 
l&fehed upon it; revenge has disregarded i$ j grief a thbuaaitd tirtte|has 
'WfitBed <br its approach. Is it not strange 'that reason anil virtue osfmo? 
givfe you strength to surmouftt that rear, which, even in fefeble minds, 
so- itu&Qr passions have conquered ? What inconsistency is there iff 
complaining so much of the evils of life, and being at the same timpso 
afraid of what is to terminate them all ? Who can tell whether his 
future lifednight not teem with d$fcisters t and miseries, as yet unknown, 
were it to be prolonged according to his wish ? At any rate, is it desire 
able ja draw life out to the last dregs, and to w r ait till old age pour 
u|xm you its whole store of diseases and sorrows ? You lament rat you 
are to die; but did you view your situation properly, you woulu have 
much greater cause to lament if you were chained to this life for two 
or three hundred years, without possibility of release. Expect there¬ 
fore calmly that which is natural in itself, and which must be fit, 
because it is the appointment of Heaven. Perform 3'our duty as a 
good subject of the Deity, during the time allotted you; and lcjoice 
that a puriod is fixed for your dipni^sion from the present warfar^. 
Remember that the slavish dread of death destroys sill the comfdRf 
of that life which you seek to preserve. Better to undergo the stroke 
of death at once, than to live in perpetual misery from the fear of 
dying. 

Such discourses as these are specious at least, and plausible. The 
arguments are not without strength, and ought to produce soiueefiect 
on a considerate lefkcting mind. But it is to be suspected that their 
effect will be chiefly felt when the mind i-. calm and at ease; rather 
when speculating upon death at a distance, than when beholding it * 
at hand. When the ei itical moment sirri\ es, w Inch places the anxious, ^ 
trembling soul on the borders of an unknown world, reasonings . 
drawn from necessity and propriety will be of small avail to quie&sfp^. 
alarms. In order to afford lelief, you must gi\e it hope; you must fra? 
mise it protection; you must offer somewhat on which it can lay Wolft 
for support amidst the struggles of laboiu ing nature. Hence the grew? a 
importance of those discoveries which 11 \ elation has made, and 
those principles with which it fortifies the hoait. To the considei- 
ation of these V let us next proceed, and observe their superiour efficacy 
for surmounting the fear of death. In order to judge of their import¬ 
ance, it will be proper to take a view of death in each of those lights 
in which it appears most formidable to mankind. . 

It may be considered, first, as the termination of our present 
existence; the final period of all its joys and hopes. The conclud¬ 
ing scene of any course of action in which we have been engaged 
with pleasure, even the last sight of objects which we have been long 
accustomed to behold, seldom fails of striking the mind with painful 
regret. How many circumstances will concur to heighten that regret, 
when the time comes of our bidding an eternal adieu to the light of 
day; to every pursuit which had occupied our attention as citizens 
of th^world; and to every friend and relation who had attailu d our 
hearts J How dejecting is the thought to the greatest j ait of men, 
that the sun shall rise, and the seasons shall return to others, but no 
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while their neighbours are engaged in the 


shut up in a dark lonesome ipsnsion, 
i, its though they never ha^pjfeen f 
V« the cutting tff my daffl^t shall go to the gates of thejffave. 
deprived, of the residue of my years. / shall not see.jffBnLgrd 
agim'in the land*of the living. I shall behold man no more witnthe 
inhabitants of the world. * 

Let Ufe now observe, that the dejMion into which we are g& to 
sink at such a juncture, will bear proportion to the degree a^ur 
attaclurant to the objects which we leave, and to the importa^«$f 
those J|jgW?ces which remain with us when they are gone. 
is taki^Oarewell of a country through which lie had travelled with 
satisfaction, and he who is driven from his native land, with which 
Jie had connected every idea of settlement and comfort, will have 
Very different feelings at the time of departure. Such is the.dl^er* 
ence which, at the hour of death, takes place between the iaghtepu.- 
and the ungodly. The latter knows nothing higher or better than 

t e present state of existence. His interests, his pleasures^ Sis <?x- 
stations, all centered here. H«nived solely for the enjoyments of 
this world. Dreadful, therefore, and insupportable must be/.that 
event which separates him from these for ever. Whereas the cul¬ 
ture of religion had previously formed the mind of a Christian for a 
calm and easy transition from this life. It had instructed him in 
the proper estimate of sublunary happiness. It had set higher pros¬ 
pects before him. It had formed him to a more refined.,, taste of 
enjoyment, than what the common round of worldly amusements 
could gratify. It gave him connections and alliances with spiritual 
objects, which are unknown to the men of the world. Hence^hpugh 
he be attached to life by the natural feelings of humanity, be is raised- 
v ahpve the weak and unmanly regret of parting with it. He knew 
t»Jft it was intended as preparatory only to a succeeding state. As 
«&t as the season of preparation should be finished, he expected a 
removal; and when Providence gives the signal, l# bids adieu to 
the world with composed resolution and undisturbed heart.. Wbwtv 
though death interrupt him in the middle of his designs, and br#fii ? 
off the plans which he had formed, of being useful to his family and 
the world ? All these he leaves w»lh tranquillity in tftedifnds of that 
Providence to winch he has ever been accustomed to looh up with 
^resignation; which governed the world.wisely and graciously before 
he existed; and which he knows will continue to govern it with equal 
wisdom and benignity when he shall be in it no more. The time of 
his departure was not left to his own choice; but he believes it to 
be the most proper, because it is the time chosen by Him who can¬ 
not err. Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of titye, n&r 
that which is measured by number of years. But wisdom ts the gfm 
Mir to man ,« and an unspotted life is old age. f Whence beholds 
hjs friends and relations mourning'lSkound him, his heart may, melt, 
but will not besoyerpowered; for it is relieved by the Uioipl^ih^Ehe 
is bidding ihrifelj a temporary, not an eternal farewell* 

t Wisdom of Solomon, iv, i 
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mer^ds them, in the mean time, to the b^sh^|^|te(p^^ ll wh^- he 
Has seizedj and while he is parting foicewhjclr 

soothihis spirit with those con ^ jh^ror^^jigaj^/hy jptiimess 
children.: I will preserve them alivejpmnd let- thy widows tnlst indk iM*. 

J&T tieath is more than the conclusion of human life. It is 
which, at the same time that it closes on this world, ojlens into eternity. . 
Under this view, it has often been the subject of terrour to me 
serktigg arid reflecting. The transition they were about to iri&kwwas 
awraT^ Before them lay a vast undiscovered region, from whose 
M||p|iao traveller ever returned to bring information of tta|$ecep- 
trodwhich he found, or of the objects wMch he met wit.h‘^ji 2 |. The 
first conception which suggests itself is, that the disembo3J|j?F spirit 
is to appear before its Creator, who is then to act as its Judge. The 
strict inquisition which it must undergo, the impartial doom which i$ 
must hear pronounced, and the unalterable state to which it shall be 
assigned* . Are awful forms rising before the imagination. They are 
ideas which conscience forces upon all. Mankind can neither avoid 
considering themselves as accountable creatures, nor avoid viewingg 

dpflth a a tVip wasnn wlion tVipir nrmnnf in tn lip nivpn. Kuril n 


death as the season when their account is to be given. Such a 'sew? 
titnerit is with most men the source of dread; with all men, of 
anxiety. To a certain degree, a good conscience will convey com¬ 
fort. The reflection on a well-spent life makes a wide difference 
between the last moments of the righteous and the sinner. But 
whose conscience is so clear as to strike him with no remorse? 
Whose righteousness is so unblemished as to abide the scrutiny of 
of the great searcher of hearts ? Who dares rest his everlasting 
fate upon his perfect conformity to the rule of duty throughout the 
whole* if his life ? 


We must not judge of the sentiments of men at the approach of 
death, by their ordinary train of thought in the days of health and 
ease. Their views of moral conduct are then, too generally, su||w- 
ftcial; slight excuses satisfy their minds, and the avocations of llife 
prevent their Attention from dwelling long on disagreeable subjects. 
But when altogether withdrawn from the affairs of the world, they 
are left to their own reflections on past conduct; with their spirits en¬ 
feebled by disease, and their minds impressed with the terroursofan 
invisible region^ the most resolute are apt to despond, and eveh the 
virtuous are in danger of sinking under the remembrance of their er- 
rours and frailties. The trembling mind casts every-where around; 
an anxious exploring eye after any power that can uphold, any mercy 
that will shield and save it. And accordingly we see how eagerly 
every device has been embraced, which superstition could invent in 
vwioUs countries, for quieting the alarms of the departing spirit. 

'IfHere appears the great importance of those discoveries which 
Christianity has made concerning the government of the universe.. It 
displays the ensigns of grace and clemency. It reveals the Almighty, 
nqt as ablator only and a judjp?/but as a compassionate parent, 

frame, who remembers we are dust, who pities us as a father 
'children ; and with whom there is Jbt &ip^^s, that he. may 
•Jer.xln.il.' fz ■ 
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be loved as well as feared. These general views, however, of the 
diviae adniHi^tration, would not have been sufficient to give full re¬ 
lief, W they had not been confirmed by certain decisive facts to which 
the miner can appeal nniidst all ife doubts and fears.- Two such facts 
^the Gospel holds forth to us, particularly adapted to the situation of 
human nature in its greatest extremity; the atonement and the inter¬ 
cession of Christ. There is no sentiment more natural to men than 
this, .that guilt must he expiated by suffering. All government is 
founded on the principle, that' public justice requires compensation 
for crimes; and all religions proceed upon the belief, that, in order 
to the pardon of the sinner, atonement must be made to the justice of 
Heaven. Hence the endless variety of sacrifices, victims, and expi¬ 
ations, which have filled the earth. The great sacrifice which our 
Redeemer offered for guilt, coincides with these natural sentiments of 
mankind in giving ense to the heart. It shows us the forfeit of guilt 
paid by a divine personage in our behalf; and allows us to look up to 
the Govemour of the world, as merciful to the guilty in consistency 
with justice and order. But still some anxiety might remain con¬ 
cerning the extension of that mercy to our own case in particular. An 
invisible sovereign is an awful idea; almighty, unknown power, is 
always formidable, and -would be ready to overwhelm the spirit of 
the leeble, were not an intercessor with that sovereign revealed. This 
intercessor is one who lived and acted in our own nature; who not 
only kubws, but who experienced our frailty; who has all the feel¬ 
ings of a brother for human infirmity and distress; who himself 
passed through that valley of the shadow of death which is now open¬ 
ing on us; to whose powerful mediation with his Father, we have 
every encouragement to commit the charge of our departing spirit.— 
Such is the provision which Christianity has made for comforting the 
last hours of man. The atonement, and the intercession of Christ, 
are the refuge of the penitent sinner, and the consolation of the saint. 
By their means, the throne of the universe is encircled with mercy. 
The cloud which hung over ihc invisible world begins to be dis¬ 
persed ; ami hope brightens through the gloom. 

But what completes the triumph of good men over death, is the 
prospect of eternal felicity. This was the great object after which 
all nations have sighed, as the oHy complete remedy both of the mi¬ 
series of life and the fears of death. On this, the learned and the 
ignorant, the civilized and the savage tribes of mankind, bent their 
longing eyes; eagerly grasping at every argument, and fondly in¬ 
dulging every hope, that could promise them a propitious Deity, and 
a prolongation of existence in a happier state. But beyond wishes 
and feeble expectations, the light of nature could hardly reaeh. Even 
the most cultivated, philosophical mind was, at the hour of dissolu¬ 
tion, left in painful suspense. Christianity has put an end to all he¬ 
sitation. and doubt on this important subject. It has drawn aside the 
vgil through which reason essayed to penetrate; arid has displayed 
to full view the future dwellings of the spirits of the just, the. man¬ 
sions of everlasting rest, the city of the living God. Not only has it 
informed us that a state of pecjgpt felicity is prepared for the right- 
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eous, but it has added to this information a variety of circumstances 
which render that state sensible to our imagination, ami encoirftsging 
to our hopes. It represents it as full/secured by tire gracfodf un¬ 
dertaking of the Saviour of the wolid. It describes it as an Inherit¬ 
ance , to which he has given his followers a right and titlp. He ip 
said to have taken possession of it in their name. He rose from the 
grave as the first-fruits of them that sleep and under the character of 
their fore-runner, entered into the heavenly regions. I am the resur¬ 
rection and the life. He that believeth on me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live. I give unto my sheep eternal life. I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God. * 

Hence, to those who have lived a virtuous life, and who die in the 
faith of Christ, the whole aspect of death is changed. Death is to 
them no longer the tyrant who approaches with his iron rod, but the 
messenger who brings the tidings of life and liberty. The prospects 
which open to them cheer their minds. Even in the valley of dealh’s 
shade, green pastures appear to rise. They view themselves as going 
forth, not to lie silent and solitary in the darkness of the grave, not 
to wander forsaken in the wide deserts of the universe, not even tt» 
pass into a region where they are altogether strangers and unknown; 
but to enter on a land, new indeed to sight, but by faith and hope 
frequented long before; where they shall continue to be under the 
charge of him who hath hitherto been their guardian, be re-united 
to many of their ancient and beloved friends, and admitted to join the 
innumerable multitude, gathered out of all nations , and tongues, and 
people, who stand before, the throne of God. They leave behind the 
dregs of their nature; and exchange this confined and gloomy apart¬ 
ment of the universe, for the glorious mansions of their Father’s 
house. Blessed surely are the dying in this hope, and blessed the 
dead in this fruition, resting from their labours, and followed by their 
works. Good men arc detained at present in the outer court of 
the temple: Death admits them into the holy place. As yet, they 
sojourn in the territories of pilgrimage and exile: Death brings them 
home to the native land of Spirits. In this world, they are divided 
from one another, and mingled with the worthless and vile: Death 
unites in one assembly all the pure and the just. In the sight of 'the 
unwise they seemed to die, and their departure was taken for utter de¬ 
struction. But they are in peace. Their reward also is with the Lord, 
and the care of them with the Most High.f — O Death 1 wher e is nano 
Iliy sting ? O Grave ! where is thy victory P Where are the terrours 
with which thou hast so long affrighted the nations ? Where are 
thy dreary and desolate domains, tne haunts of spectres and shades, 
the abhorred dwellings of darkness and corruption ? At the touch 
of the divine rod, thy visionary liorrours have fled. The spell is 
broken. The dawn of the celestial morning has dispelled thy dis¬ 
mal gloom; and, instead of the habitations of dragons, appears the 
paradise of God. 

But supposing both the regret of quitting life, and the dread of 
entering into a future state, to be overcome, there is still one circum- 
* John, xi. 25.—xx. 17. IV^Visdom of Solomon, iii. 2, 3 .—t. 15. 
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cumstance*rthich renders death formidable to many; that is, the 
shock which natuie is apprehending to sustain at the separation of 
the stml^om‘the body. Formidable, I admit, tills may justly render 
it to theln whose languishing spirits have no inward f^nd whence they 
can then draw relief Firmness and strength of mind are peculiarly 
requisite for the support of nature in its last extremity; and that 
strength is supplied by religion. The testimony of a good conscience, 
and the remembrance of a virtuous life, a well-grounded trust in the 
divine acceptance, and a firm hope of future felicity, are principles 
sufficient to give composure and fortitude to the heart, even in the 
midst of agony. In what a high degree they can suspend or alleviate 
the feelings of pain, has been fully demonstrated, by the magnani¬ 
mous behaviour of such as have suffered death in the cause of con¬ 
science and religion. How often has the world beheld them advanc¬ 
ing to meet that supposed king of terrours, not with calmness only, 
but with joy; raised by divine prospects and hopes, into afl entire 
neglect and contempt of bodily suffering? 

It is not without reason that a peculiar assistance from Heaven is 
looked for by good men at the hour of death. As they arc taught 
to believe, that in all the emergencies of their life divine goodness has 
watched over them, they have ground to conclude, that at the last it 
will not forsake them; but that, at the season when its aid is most 
needed, it shall be most liberally communicated. Accordingly, a 
persuasion so congruous to the benignity and compassion of the 
Father of mercies, has been the comfort of pious men in every age. 
My fiesh and my heart faileth s but God is the strength of' my heart. 
In the valley of the shadow of death 1 will fear no evil , for thou art 
with me. When the roll and stiff of this Shepherd of Israel are held 
forth to his expiring servants, declining nature needs no other sup¬ 
port. The secret influence of his reviving Spirit is sufficient for their 
consolation and strength, while the painful struggle with mortality 
lasts; till at length, when the moment arrives that the silver cord must 
he loosed , and the golden bawl be broken , their Almighty Protector 
carries off the immortal spirit unhurt by the fall of its earthly taber¬ 
nacle, and places it in a better mansion. — How respectable and 
happy is such a conclusion of human life, when one in this, manner 
quits the stage of time, honoured t od supported with the presence of 
his Creator, and . njoying, till, the last moment of reflection, the pleas¬ 
ing thought, that he has not lived in vain! I have fought a good fight; 

I have finished my course ; I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up far me a crown of righteousness , which the Lord the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that day. * 

After the view which we have taken of the advantages possessed 
by good men for overcoming the fears of death, the first sentiment 
which should arise in our minds, is gratitude to Heaven for the 
hopes which we enjoy by means of the Christian religion. How 
depressM and calamitous was the human condition, as long as the 
terrour of death hung, like a dark cloud, over the inhabitants of the 
earth; when, after all the toils of life, the melancholy silence of the 
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grave appeared finally to close the scene of existelffcej 03% if a future 
state opened behind it, that state teemed with all thosejforms of 
horrour which conscious guilt could suggest to a te^fified^imagin¬ 
ation ! The hqgpiest change which ever took place in tiiQfcircum* 
stances of the human race, is that produced by the discoveries with 
which we are blessed, concerning the govemmcn], of the universe, 
the redemption of the world, and the future destination of man. 
How much dignity is thereby added to the human character and 
state ! What light and cheerfulness is introduced into our abode! 
What eternal praise is due to Him, who, according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again into a lively hope , by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, restored in heaven J 

The next effect which the subject we have considered should pro* 
duce, is an earnest desire to acquire those advantages which good 
men enjoy at their death. The road which leads to them is plain 
and obvious. A peaceful and happy death is, by the appointment of 
Heaven, connected with a holy and virtuous life. Let us renounce 
criminal pursuits and pleasures; let us fear God, and k.;cp his com¬ 
mandments ; let us hold faith and a good conscience , if we hope for 
comfort at our last hour. To prepare for this last hour, every wise 
man should consider as his most important concern. Death may 
justly be held the test of life. Let a man have supported his cha¬ 
racter with esteem and applause, as long as he acted on the busy 
.stage of the world, if at the end he sinks into dejection and tcrirour, 
all his former honour is effaced; he departs under the imputation of 
either a guilty conscience or a pusillanimous mind. In the pther 
parts of human conduct, disguise and subtlety may impose on the 
world; but seldom can artifice be supported in the hour of deal In 
Hie mask most commonly falls off, and the genuine character 
appears. When we behold the scene of life closed with proper 
composure and dignity, we naturally infer integrity and fortitude. 
We are led to believe that divine assistance supports the soul, and 
we presage its transition into a happier mansion. Mark the perfect 
man , and behold the upright; for the end of that man is peace. * 

The last instruction, which our subject points out, respects the 
manner in which a wise and good man ought to stand affected to¬ 
wards life and death. He ought not to be servilely attached to the 
one. He lias no reason abjectly to dread the other. Life is the gift 
of God, which he may justly cherish and hold dear. Nay, he is 
bound by all fair means to guard and preserve it, that he may con¬ 
tinue to be useful in that post of duty where Providence has placed 
him. But there are higher principles to which the love of life should 
remain subordinate. Wherever religion, virtue, or true houour, call 
him'.forth to danger, life ought to be hazarded without fear. There 
is a generous contempt of death, which should distinguish those-who 
live and walk by the faith of immortality. This is the*source of 
courage in a Christian. His behaviour ought to show the elevation 
of his soul above the present world; ought to discover the liberty 

* FkalnteJfevii. 87. 
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which he possesses, of following the native sentiments oi his mind, 
‘without jny of tliose restraints and fetters which the fear of death 
imposefton vicious men. ,/v . ‘ , 

At tlfifsajme tinje, this rational contempt of dfi fljB ff must carefully 
be distinguished from that inconsiderate and thoughtless indifference, 
with which some have affected to treat it. This is what cannot be 
justified on any principle of reason. Humau life *, no trifle, which 
men may play away at their pleasure. Death, in every view, is an 
important event. It is the most solemn crisis of the human existence. 
A good man has reason to meet it with a calm and firm mind. But 
no man is entitled to treat it with ostentatious levity. It calls for 
manly seriousness of thought. It requires all the recollection of 
which we are capable; that with the proper disposition of dependent 
beings, when the dust is about to return to its dust , we may deliver 
up the spirit to Him who gave it. 


SERMON XXIV. 

ON THE IIA1*1»1NESS OF A FUTURE STATE. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.] 

Revelations, vii. 9. 

After this I beheld , and, lo! a great multitude , ’which no man coula 
number , of all nations , and kindreds , and people , and tongues , stood 
btfbrc the throne , and before the Lamb , clothed, with while robes , and 
j)alms in their hands. 

In this mysterious book of Scripture many revolutions are foretold, 
which were to take place in the church of God. They are not in¬ 
deed so foretold as to afford clear and precise information concerning 
the time of their coming to pass. It would have been, on many ac¬ 
counts, improper to have lifted up too far that awful veil which covers 
futurity. The intention of the Spirit of God was not to gratify the 
curiosity of the learned, by disclosing to them the fate of monarchies 
and nations* but to satisfy the serous concerning the general plan, 
and final issue, of the divine government. Amidst those distresses 
which bel'el Christians during the first ages, the discoveries made in 
this hook were peculiarly seasonable; as they showed that there was 
an Almighty Guardian, who watched with particular attention over 
the interests of the church which he had formed; who foresaw all the 
commotions which were to happen among the kingdoms of the earth, 
and would so over-rule them as to promote in the end the cause of 
truth. This is the chief scope of those mystic visions with which the 
Apostle John was favoured; of seals opened in heaven ; of trumpets 
sounding^ and vials poured forth. The kingdom of darkness was to 
intAitain for a while a violent struggle against the kingdom of light. 
But ah, the conclusion, a voice was to be heard, as the voice of many 
Wafers and of mighty thunderin^^gying, Allclujah, far the Jjord God 
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Omnipotent,reigneth. The kingdoms of this world are becpHle theking- 
dams of our Lord, and of his Christ, and he shall reign for eve ** Such"* 
is the prospect ^th w%h the Divine Spirit at intervals eq||htens, 
and with whic ^h e hnallv terminates, the many dark ana direful 
scenes that are exhibited in this book. In closing the canon of Scrip¬ 
ture, he, with great propriety, leaves upon our mind deep impres¬ 
sions of the triumphs of righteousness, and of the blessedness of the 
redeemed. After this I beheld, and , lo! a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands. 

These words present a beautiful description of the happiness of 
saints in heaven; a subject on which it is, at all times, both comfort¬ 
able and improving to meditate. On this day in particular, when 
we are to commemorate the dying love of our Saviour, we cannot be 
be better employed than in contemplating what his love hath pur¬ 
chased ; in order both to awaken our gratitude, and to confirm our 
attachment to him. The sacrament of the Supper is the oath of our 
fidelity. Let us dispose ourselves tor celebrating it, by taking a view 
of the rewards which await the faithful. I shall, for this end, in se¬ 
veral observations from the words of the Text, taken in connection 
with the context, endeavour to illustrate, in some imperfect degree, 
the prospect which is here afforded us of a state of future felicity; 
and then shall make practical improvement of the subject. 

J. What the words of the Text most obviously suggest is, that 
heaven is to lie considered as a state of blessed society. A multitude, 
a numerous assembly, arc here represented as sharing togcthergjthc 
same felicity and honour. Without society, it is impossible for man 
to be happy. Place him in a region where he was surrounded with 
every pleasure; yet there, if he found himself a solitary individual, 
he would pine and languish. They are not merely our wants, and 
our mutual dependence, but our native instincts also, which impel us 
to associate together. The intercourse which we here maintain with 
our fellows, is a source of our chief enjoyments. But, alas! how 
much are these allayed by a variety of disagreeable circumstances that . 
enter into all our connexions! Sometimes we suffer from the dis¬ 
tresses of those whom we love; and sometimes from their vices or 
frailties. Where friendship is cordial, it is exposed to the wounds 
of painful sympathy, and to the anguish of violent separation. Where 
it is so cool as not to occasion sympathetic pains, it is never produc¬ 
tive of much pleasure. The ordinary commerce of the world con¬ 
sists in a circulation of frivolous intercourse, in which the heart has 
no concern. It is generally insipid, and often soured by the slightest 
difference in humour, or opposition of interest. We fly to company, 
in order to be relieved from wearisome correspondence with ourselves; 
and the vexations which we meet with in society, drive us back again 
into solitude. Even among the virtuous, dissensions arise; %nd dis¬ 
agreement in opinion too often produces alienation of heart. We 
form few connexions where somewhajrdoes not occur to disappoint 
* * R*t. xixiSjMiu 15. 
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our hope* The beginnings are often pleasing. We flatter our¬ 
selves jvith having found those who will n^yer giv§ psy^ disgust. 
But vreaknesses are too soon discovered. love 

waxes cold. We are jealous of one andl^^^^|£Cpif^i^d to live 
in disguise. A studied civility assumes me"i|K^j^ddiout the plea¬ 
sure, of friendship; and secret animosity and efi^mre often conceal¬ 
ed under the caresses of dissembled affection. '* 

Hence the pleasure of earthly society, like all our other pleasures, 
is extremely imperfect; and can give us a very faint conception of the 
joy that must arise from the society of perfect spirits in a happier 
world. Here, it is with difficulty that we can select from the cor¬ 
rupted crowd a few with whom we wish to associate in strict union. 
There, are assembled all the wise, the holy, and the just, who ever 
existed in the universe of God; without any distress to trouble their 
mutual bliss, or any source of disagreement to interrupt their per¬ 
petual harmony. Artifice and concealment are unknown there. There, 
no competitors struggle, no factions contend; no rivals supplant each 
other. The voice of discord never rises, the whisper of suspicion 
never circulates, among those iimocent and benevolent spirits. Each, 
happy in himself, participates in the happiness of all the rest; and, 
by reciprocal communications of love and friendship, at once receives 
from and adds to the sum of general felicity. Renew the memory of 
the most affectionate friends with whom you were blest in any period 
of your life. Divest them of all those infirmities which adhere to the 
human character. Recal the most pleasing and tender moments 
which you ever enjoyed in their society; and the remembrance of 
those sensations may assist you in conceiving that felicity which is 
possessed by the saints'above. The happiness of brethren dwelling 
together in unity is, with great justice and beauty, compared by the 
Psalmist to such things as are most refreshing to the heart of man : 
to the fragrancy of the richest odours, and to the reviving influence 
of soft ethereal dews. It is liter the p-ccious ointment poured on the 
head of Aaron r and like the dew ofHermon, even the dew that descend¬ 
ed on tfie^nowitains of Zion, where the Lord commanded the blessing, 
even life for evermore. * 

Besides the felicity which springs from perfect love, there are 
two circumstances which particularly enhance the blessedness of 
that multitude a ho stand before the throne; these are, access to 
the most exalted society, and renewal of the most tender con¬ 
nexions. The former is pointed out in the Scripture by joining 
the innumerable company of angels, and the general assembly ami- 
church of the frst-bom ; by sitting down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven a promise which opens the subliin- 
est prospects to the human mind. It allows good men to entertain 
the nopejs that separated from all the dregs of the human mass, from 
that* mixed and polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, 
they shill be permitted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, and 
Hustles, with legislators andhercatl^ with all those great and illus¬ 
trious spirits, who have shone^^foriner ages as the servants of God, 

* Pialm cxxxiii. 2, 3. Hcb. xii. 22, 23. Matt. viii. 11. 
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or ihe benefactors of men; whose deeds we are accustomed to cele¬ 
brate ; follow at a distance; and whose n^ies we 1 

United/^^ll^lm^^^hbly, the blessed at the same, time renew 
those ancient <? <^^tons with virtuous friends which had been dis¬ 
solved by deatli^^he prospect of this awakens in die heart the most 
pleasing and tender sentiment which perhaps can fill it in this mortal 
state. For, of all the sorrows which we are here doomed to endure, 
none is so bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which separ¬ 
ates us, in appearance, for ever, from those to whom either nature 
dr friendship had intimately joined our hearts. Memory, from time 
to time, renews the anguish ; opens the wound which seemed once 
to have been closed; and, by recalling joys that are' past and gone, 
touches every spring of painful sensibility. In these agonizing mo¬ 
ments, how relieving the thought, that the separation is only tempo¬ 
rary, not eternal; that there is a time to come, of re-union with those 
with whom our happiest days were spent; whose joys and sorrows 
once were ours; and from whom, after we shall have landed on the 
peaceful shore where they dwell, no revolutions of natuie shall ever 
lie able to part us more! — Such is the society of the blessed above. 
Of such are the multitude composed who stand before the throne. 
Let us now observe, 

II. That this is not only a blessed but a numerous society. It is 
called a multitude , a great multitude , a great multitude •which no man 
could number. These expressions convey the most enlarged views of 
die kingdom of glory. Dismay not yourselves with the apprehension 
of heaven being a confined and almost inaccessible region, into lriuch 
it is barely possible for a small handful to gaiif admission, after making 
their escape from the general wreck of the human race. In my 
Fathers house , said our Saviour, there are many mansions. That city 
of the living God, towards which you profess to bend your course, 
is prepared for the reception of citizens innumerable. It already 
abounds with inhabitants, and more and more shall be added to it, 
until the end of time. Whatever difficulties there are.ip the way 
which leads to it, they have been often surmounted. The path, 
though narrow, is neither impassable n’or untrodden. Though die 
gate stands not so wide as that which opens into hell, yet through 
the narrow gate multitudes have entered, and been crowned. 

It is iftuch to be lamented, that, among all denominations of Chris¬ 
tians, the uncharitable spirit has prevailed, of unwarrantably circum¬ 
scribing the terms of divine grace within a narrow circle of their 
own drawing. The one half of the Christian world has often doomed 
the other, without mercy, to eternal perdition. Without the pale of 
diat church to which each sect belongs, they seem to hold it impos¬ 
sible* for salvation to be attained. But is this the genuine spirit of 
the Gospel? Can a Christian believe the effects of the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ to be no greater than thesdf For tii& did die 
Son of God descend from the^ighagt heavens, and pour out his 
soul unto the death, that only lyho adopt the same diodes 

of expression, and join in forms of worship with us. 
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miglit be brought to the kingdom of heaven? Is this all the de¬ 
liverance he has wrought^upon the earth? He was with child; he 
was in pain; and shall he not see of the travail of hissoul, and be 
satisfied? Surely, the Scripture has given "us- full 1 ground to con¬ 
clude, that the trophies of our Redeemer’s grace shall correspond?!© 
the greatness of his power. -.I'he Captain of our'salvation shall bring 
many sons with himself to glory. The pleasure of the Lord shall prosper 
in his hand . He shall see his seed; He shall justify many. Men shall 
be blessed in him , and all nations shall call him blessed. For our far¬ 
ther encouragement, let us observe, 

III. That the heavenly society is represented in the Text, as 
gathered out of all the varieties of theJiuman race. This is intimated 
by the remarkable expressions, of a multitude which no man could 
number , of aU nations , and kindreds , and people , and tongues; as if 
designed on purpose to correct our narrow notions of the extent and 
power of divine grace. They whom distant seas and regions now 
divide, whose languages and manners are at present strange to one 
another, shall then mingle in the same assembly. No situation is so 
remote, and no station so unfavourable, as to preclude access to the 
heavenly felicity. A road is opened by the Divine Spirit to those 
blissful habitations, from all corners of the earth, and from all con¬ 
ditions of human life; from the peopled city, and from the solitary 
desert; from the cottages of the poor, and from the palaces of kings; 
from the dwellings of ignorance and simplicity, and from the regions 
of science and improvement. They shall come , says our blessed Lord 
himself, from the east , and from the west , from the north , and fvm the 
south* and sit down in the kingdom of God. * 

Such discoveries serve both to enlarge our conceptions of the ex¬ 
tent of divine goodness, and to remove those fears which are ready 
to arise from particular situations in life. Were you permitted to 
draw aside the veil, and to view that diversified assembly of the 
blessed who surround the throne, you would behold among them 
numbers who have overcome the same difficulties which encounter 
you, and which you dread as insuperable. You would behold there 
the uninstructed, with whom an upright intention supplied the place 
of knowledge; the feeble, whom divine grace had strengthened; and 
the misled, whom it had hrough back into the right path. You 
would behold the young who had surmounted the allurements of 
youthful pleasure, and the old who had borne the distress of age 
with, undccayed constancy; many whom want rould not tempt to 
dishonesty; many whom riches did not seduce into pride or impiety; 
many who, in the most difficult and ensnaring circumstances, in the 
midst of camps and armies, and corrupted courts, had preserved un¬ 
sullied integrity. In a word, from all kindreds and people ; that is, 
from all $hnks of life, and all tribes of men, even from among pub¬ 
licans and sinners , you would behold those whom Divine assist¬ 
ance hsid conducted to future glory. — And is not the same assist¬ 
ance, in its full extent, offered,also to us? Encompassed, while we 
run tlie Chgkpan race, with this cloud of witnesses who have finished 

^ * Lu^ xiii. 29. 
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their course with success; animated, while we jight the good Jight, 
with the shouts of those who have overcome and are crowned} shall 
despair enervate or dfeject our minds? From the happy multitude 
above, there issued 1 a.vdfce which ouglit to sound perpetually in the 
car of faith. Be ye faithful unto the death, and ye shall receive the 
crown of life: Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might .* 
Be followers of us who, through faith and patience, are now inheriting 
the promises. Consider, 

IV. The description given in the Text of the happiness and glory 
of the heavenly society. They were beheld by the Apostle standing 
before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands. All that these palms and white robes import, it 
is not given us now to undersold. We know that among ail nations 
they have been used as ensigns of joy and victory; and are undoubt¬ 
edly employed here to represent that distinguished felicity and honour 
to which human nature shall be then advanced. But we must be 
endowed with the faculties of the blessed, in order to comprehend 
their employments and pleasures; and therefore on this part of the 
subject I shall not attempt to enlarge. The silence of humble and 
respectful liojte better becomes us, than the indulgence of those 
excursions of fancy, which degrade the subject they endeavour to 
exalt. 

One circumstance only cannot fail to attract particular attention; 
That the blessed are here described as standing before the throne, and 
before the Lamb', that is, enjoying the immediate presence of the 
great Creator, and of the merciful Redeemer of the world. The 
unhappy distance at which we are now removed from God, is v the 
source of all our woes. Those territories which we inhabit, are not 
His abode. They are regions of exile. They are the dwellings of 
a fallen race; and are condemned to be invested with clouds and 
darkness. Here, God standeth afar off. In vain we often pursue his 
presence through his works, his ways, and his religious institutions. 
He is said to be a God that hideth himself. He dwelleth, as to us, in 
the secret place if thundet'. He hcldeth back theface if his throne, and 
spreadeth a thick cloud upon it. The manifestation of his presence 
shall be the signal for the renovation of all things. When that Sun 
of righteousness breaks forth from the cloud which now conceals him, 
sorrow and sin, and every evil thing, shall fly away before the bright¬ 
ness of his face. For neither guilt nor misery can remain where 
God dwells. As the rising of the sun transforms at once the face of 
nature, and converts the whole extent of space, over which his beams 
are spread, into a region of light; so shall the divine presence, as 
soon as it is revealed, diffuse universal bliss over all who behold it. 
It imports fulness of joy, and pleasure for evermore. The inspired 
writer of this book thus describes its effects: There shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nor pain: for the former things are 
passed away. He that sat upon the throne said. Behold, I make all 
things new. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more. But 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed /fagp, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of yifit er. God shall iSpe away all 
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tears from their eyes. But, descending from this too sublime theme, 
let us, - . . 

V. Turn our attention to a circumstance in the state of' future 
happiness, more commensurate to bur present conceptions, which 
is suggested by the commentary upon the words of the Text given 
in the sequel of tile chapter. And one of the elders answered , saying 
unto me , What are these which are arrayed in white robes? and whence 
came they? And I said unto himSir , thou knowest. And he said unto 
me , These are they which came out of great tribulation. * This explan* 
atory circumstance may relate particularly to the case of those 
primitive sufferers who endured severe persecution in the cause of 
the gospel. But, in general, it presents this natural and beautiful 
view of the future felicity of good men, that it is their rest from the 
troubles and toils of life. For, to all, even to the happiest, human 
life is tribulation and conflict. No man is thoroughly at ease in his 
condition. Pursuits succeeding to pursuits keep us in constant agi¬ 
tation ; while frequent returns of disappointment break our plans, 
and oppress our spirits. — Fatigued by such a variety of toils, man¬ 
kind have ever looked forward to rest as their favourite object. 
Throughout all their ranks, from the highest to the lowest, they are 
in perpetual chace of it; and it perpetually flies before them. It 
is an object which here they are doomed always to seek, and never 
to enjoy. 

The nature and laws of our present state admit not the gratification 
of this favourite wish. For, besides the necessity of trouble, in order 
to fulfil the purposes of discipline and improvement, our very hajv- 
piness, such as it is in this world, requires a circulation of labours. 
Our enjoyment consists in pursuit, not in attainment. Attainment 
is with us, for most part, the grave of pleasure. Had we no object 
to excite fresh activity, and to impel us to new toils, human life would 
quickly stagnate in melancholy indolence. At the same time the 
current of nil our wishes tends to repose. Imaginary forms float in¬ 
cessantly before our view, of the happiness which is to be enjoyed in 
rest: And from this conflict between our wishes on the one hand, 
and our actual situation on the other, arise much of the disquiet, and 
much of the infelicity, of human life. It is only in heaven that the 
tranquil repose, which on earth is ao more than a pleasing phantom, 
shall be fully realized. There, remaineth at last a rest for the people 
of God; rest from the disturbance of passion, the vanity of pursuit, 
and the vexation of disappointment; rest from all the sins and the 
sorrows of this miserable world; rest, which shall not be merely an 
indolent cessation from labour, but a full and satisfying enjoyment. 
Good men shall rest from their labours , and their works shall follow 
them. They have come out of great tribulation. They have fulfilled, 
with honour, their appointed course of trial. They nave sat down in 
the seat of the Conqueror; and of past labours nothing remains but 
the pleasing review, and the happy fruits. There is still to be con¬ 
sidered, 

v VI. OMlft&ry material circumstance, descriptive both of the cha- 

* Rev, vii. 13, 14. 
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racter, and of the happiness, of thppse who enjoy the heavenly bliss. 
Not only have they came out of Mmjfribulatton, but, as the Spirit of 
God adds in explaining the have washed their rjgbes, and 

made them white in the blood of'thi Lamb. * Two things "tee here 
s ug gested; the sanctity of the blessed, and the means by which it 
is attained. 

First, Their sanctity or purity is emblematically described, by their 
being clothed in robes which are washed and made white. In order to 
quality human nature for the enjoyment of such happiness as I have 
endeavoured to describe, it must undergo a change so great, as to 
receive in Scripture the appellation of a new birth; a change to which 
all the institutions of religion, jmd all the operations of grace, con¬ 
tribute in this life, but which is not completed till the next. In this 
sanctity, or regeneration, consist not only the necessary preparations 
for future felicity, but which is not so commonly attended to, con¬ 
sists an essential part of that felicity itself. For whence arises the 
misery of this present world ? It is not owing to our cloudy atmo¬ 
sphere, our changing seasons, and inclement skies. It is not owing 
to the debility of our bodies, or to the unequal distribution of the 
goods of fortune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a pure, a 
steadfast, and enlightened mind, possessed of exalted virtue, could 
enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of fortune and 
the elements. It is within ourselves that misery has fixed its seat. 
Our disordered hearts, our guilty passions, our violent prejudices, and 
misplaced desires, aru the instruments of the torment which we en¬ 
dure. These sharpen the darts which adversity would otherwise 
point in vain against us. These are the vials of wrath which pour 
forth plagues on the inhabitants of the earth; and make the dwellings 
of nations become the abodes of woe. Thence discontent and remorse 
gnaw the hearts of individuals. Thence society is torn by open 
violence, or undermined by secret treachery; and man is transformed 
into a savage to man. 

Hut suppose sin to be banished from the world; suppose perfect 
purity and charity to descend from heaven, and to animate every 
human breast; and you would behold the present habitation of men 
changed into the paradise of God. The undisturbed enjoyment of a 
holy mind, and of a blissful union with one another, would scarcely 
allow us to feel those external evils of which wo now so loudly com¬ 
plain. All nature would assume a different appearance around us. 
ihat golden age, which was so long the subject of the philosopher’s 
dream, and of the poet’s song, would in fact take place. According 
to the beautiful language of ancient prophecy, springs would, then rise 
in the desert , and rivers be opened, in the thirsty land. The wilderness 
and the solitary place would be glad. The wolf would dwell with the 
lamb , and the leopard lie down with the hid. Judgment would dwell 
in the wilderness, and righteousness remain in the fruitfd field. The 
desert would rejoice, and blossom as the rose. — If such, even in this 
world, would be the effects of innocence and virtue completely restored, 
how much greater must they be in that new earth, those new 

* Rev. vii. 14. 
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heavens , where rectitude of naturgughall be combined with every 'cir¬ 
cumstance of external felicity the present imperfect state of 

human virtue, that hinders us f^Kwnceiving fully the influence of 
righteousness upon happiness. Wr odes in which the best men are 
now clothed* to use the language of the Text, are sullied with so 
many stains, as to convey no adequate idea of the original beauty 
which belongs to the garb of righteousness. But when these stains 
shall be washed awaj r , when these robes shall be made perfectly white 
and pure, a lustre will flow frofn them, of which we can, as yet, form 
ho conception. 

But how arc the robes of the blessed thus washed ? Whence is 
derived that spotless purity in which they are arrayed ? The Spirit 
of God hath answered us, from the Mood of the Lamb ; leading our 
thoughts to that high dispensation of mercy, to which the saints 
above owe their establishment, first in grace, and then in glory. 
From that blood which was shed for the remission of sins , flow both 
the atonement of human guilt, and the regeneration of human nature. 
Human nature had fallen too low to be capable of retrieving itself. 
It could not regain its primitive innocence, and still less was capable 
of raising itself so high in the scale of existence, as to mingle with 
angels. We had neither sufficient knowledge to discover, not* virtue 
to merit, nor ability to qualify ourselves for enjoying, celestial glory. 
Heaven must have been either covered from our view by perpetual 
darkness, or only beheld from afar as an inaccessible region, if 
Christ had not interposed to open for us a new and living way within 
the veil. The obligations which his generous undertaking has con¬ 
ferred upon the human race, will tend highly to increase the felicity 
of the blessed. The sense of being distinguished by so illustrious a 
benefactor, and the corresponding returns of gratitude and love to 
him, form some of the most pleasing of those emotions which shall 
continue to delight them through all eternity. 

From those views of a state of future happiness which the Text 
has suggested, various instructions relating to life and practice natu¬ 
rally arise. We are taught to rectify our notions of felicity; to look 
for it, not in what is external, but in what relates to the mind and 
heart; in good dispositions and a purified soul; in unity and friend¬ 
ship with one another; and in ti c divine presence and favour. If 
such things form the principal articles of future bliss, they cannot 
but be essential to our happiness in the more early periods of ex¬ 
istence; and he who seeks his chief enjoyment from an opposite 
quarter, errs widely from the path which conducts to felicity. 

We are farther taught whence to derive constancy and persever¬ 
ance, amidst the present discouragements of a virtuous life. In this 
world, we often behold good men depressed, and the wicked pros¬ 
pering around us. Our best deeds meet with unjust returns from an 
ungrateful world. Sincerity is over-reached by craft, and innocence 
falls a victim to power. But let us not on such occasions say within 
qUrselveig, that in vain we have cleansed our heartSf and washed our 
'hixiids in tecency. Let us rest on the assurance, that these dis¬ 
orders ex Ifl not far in the kingdom of God. They affect only the 
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first stage of existence. Thevisglgte to discipline and trial, which 
will soon be finished. In thjunHnpiieiit state which is about to 
open, a new and better ordet '^gHKS shall arise. When dejected 
with the evils of life, let lis looPqfPo 1 that huppy multitifd^fio have 
come out of great tribulation, and now stand beforc the throne. Until 
the day arrive which shall join us to that blessed assembly, let us 
show ourselves worthy of the hope that is before us, by supporting, 
with a constant mind, the trials of our fidelity. Be patient ; staUish 
your hearts. The coming of the Lord Uraweth nigh. 

From the prospects which the Text has afforded, we may likewise 
learn what the spirit is which should regulate our life. Sanctity of 
conduct, dignity of character, elevation of affections, become those 
who expect to mingle with angels, and spirits of just men made perfect. 
I mean not that such prospects should carry away our whole atten¬ 
tion from the present world, where undoubtedly lies the chief scene 
of human action, of human duty. But while we act as inhabitants 
of the eartli, we ought at the same time so to remember our connec¬ 
tion with a better world, as not to debase ourselves with what is 
mean, not to- defile ourselves with what is impure, not 10 entangle 
ourselves among what is ensnaring, in the present state. Let neither 
its advantages elate, nor its disappointments deject us; but with an 
equal spirit, with a mind full of immortality, let us pass through all 
the changes of this mortal life. 

Finally, Let the discoveries of future happiness inspire us with 
suitable gratitude to God and Christ; to the eternal Father, who 
originally decreed such rew’urds for the righteous; and to the Son, 
who acts in the high character of the Dispenser of the divine mer¬ 
cies, and the great Restorer of the fallen race of men. Particularly 
when approaching to trod in solemn acts of devotion, such as we are 
at this day to perform, let gratitude be alive and ardent in our heart. 
The commemoration of our Saviour’s death, is in a high degree 
suited to awaken every emotion of tenderness and love. It brings 
before us, under one view, all the obligations which we lie under to 
this great benefactor of mankind. When just ready to suffer for our 
sake, he instituted this holy sacrament, and said, Do this in remem¬ 
brance of me. — Whom, O blessed Jesus! shall we ever remember, 
if we are capable of forgetting Thee ? Thee, to whom we owe the 
forgiveness of sin, and the restoration of divine favour; our victory 
oyer death, and our hope of life eternal! Thou hast enlarged our 
views beyond these territories of disorders mid darkness. Thou 
hast discovered to us the city of the living God. Thou settest open 
the gates of that new Jerusalem ; and leadest us into the path of life. 
Thou from age to age gatherest out of every nation, and kindred , and 
peoplep that multitude which stand before the throne. Thou bringest 
them out (f great tribulation. Thine are the white robes with which 
they are invested; thine, the palms which they bear; and by 
Thee they are placed under the light of the divine countenance for 
ever. 
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w ON CANDOUR. 

1 Cou. xiii. 5. 

Charity — tliinketh no evil. 

/Religion and Government are the two great foundations of order 
and comfort among mankind. Government restrains the outrages 
and crimes which would be subversive of society, secures the pro¬ 
perty, and defends the lives, of its subjects. But the defect of go¬ 
vernment is, that human laws can extend no farther than to the 
actions of men. Though they protect us from external violence, they 
leave us open on different sides to be wounded. By the vices which 
prevail in society, our tranquillity may be disturbed, and our lives in 
various ways embittered, while government can give us no redress. 
Religion supplies the insufficiency of law, by striking at the root of 
those disorders which occasion so much misery in tffe world. Its 
.professed scope is to regulate, not actions ulone, but the temper and 
incRnrftions. By this means it ascends to the sources of conduct; 
and very ineffectual would the wisest system of legislation prove for 
the happiness of mankind, if it did not derive aid from religion, in 
softening the dispositions of men, and checking many^of those evil 
passions to which the influence of law cannot possibly reach. 

We are led to this reflection by the description given in the con¬ 
text of charity, that great principle in the Christian system. The 
Apostle places it in a variety of lights, and under each of them ex- 
plufea^ jfcL operation by its internal effects; not by the nctions to which 
it gif<^ris%, but by the dispositions which it produces in the heart. 
He justly supposes, that, if the temper be duly regulated, propriety 
of action will follow, and good order take place in external behaviour. 
Of those characters of charity Iluppe chosen one for the subject of this 
Discourse, which leads to the consideration of a virtue highly im¬ 
portant to us, both as Christians and as members of society. I shall 
endeavour, first, to explain the temper here pointed out, by showing 
what this description of charity imports, that it thinfcclh no evil s aind 
then to recommend such a disposition, and to display the bad effects 
of an opposite turn of mind. 

I. Let us consider what this description of charity imports. You 
will casily perceive that the expression in the Text is not to be un¬ 
derstood in a sense altogether unlimited; as if there were no occa¬ 
sion on which we are tp think unfavourably of others. To view all 
the actions of men wilh the same decree of complacency, would be 
contrary both to common understandings and to many express pre¬ 
cepts of j^jgion. In a world where 3n|tlnuch depravity abounds, 
were wetm think and speak equally well of all, we must either be in- 
, sensible of die distinction between right wrong, or be indifferent 
' to that distinction when we perceived it ^Religion renders it our 
duty to abhor that which is evil; and, on many occasions, to express 
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our indignation openly again&J&g^JBut the Apostle, with great pro¬ 
priety^ describes the tempe aM BHfc he is recommending, in such 
strong and general terms, a^li^flp^giiard us against that extreme, 
to which we are naturally inoSf^fbrie, of f|feh and unjust^suspicion. 
The virtue which he means to inculcate, is* that which* known by 
die name of Candour; a virtue, which, as soon*as it fs mentioned, 
every one will acknowledge to be essential to the character of a wor¬ 
thy man; a virtue which we seldom,fail of ascribing to any person 
whom we seek to recommend to the esteem of others; but which, l 
am afraid, when we examine our own conduct in a religious view, is 
seldom the subject of inquiry. 

It is necessary to observe, that true Candour is altogether differ¬ 
ent from that guarded, inoffensive language, and that studied open¬ 
ness of behaviour, which we so frequently meet with among pien of 
the world. Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and smooth are the 
words, of those who inwardly are the most ready to think evil of 
others. That Candour which is a Christian virtue, consists not in 
fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. It may want the blan¬ 
dishment of external courtesy, but. supplies its place with humane 
and generous liberality of sentiment. Its manners are unaffected, 
and its professions cordial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark 
jealousy of a suspicious mind; it is no less removed, on the other, 
from that easy credulity which is imposed on by every specious pre¬ 
tence. It is perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the 
world, and with due attention to our own safety. In that various in¬ 
tercom ?»e which we are obliged to carry on with persons of every 
different character, suspicion, to a certain degree, is a necessary guard. 
It is only when it exceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that it de¬ 
generates into vice. There is a proper mean between undistinguish- 
ing credulity and universal jealousy, which a sound understanding 
discerns, and which the man of candour sludics to preserve. 

He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good, which is to 
be found in every human character. He expects none to be fault¬ 


less; and he is unwilling to belie* that there is .my without some 
commendable quality. In the midst of many defects, he can disco¬ 
ver a virtue. Under the influence of personal resentment, he can be 
just to the merit of an enemy.. He never lends an open car to those 
defamatory reports and dark iuggestions, which, among the tribes of 
the censorious, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with such 
ready acceptance. He is not hasty to judge, and he requires full 
evidence before he will condemn. As long as an action can be as¬ 
cribed to different motives, he holds it as no mark of sagacity to 
impute it always to the worst. Where there is just ground for doubt, 
he keeps his judgment undecided; and,* during the period of sus¬ 
pense, leans to the most charitable construction which an action csin 
bear. When he mustppndemn, he condemns with regret; and with¬ 
out those aggravations vmlch the severity of others a^ds-to the crime. 
He listens calmly to tbejipology of the offender, amf :rettdiiy admits 
every extenuating circumstance which equity can suggest. How 
much soever he may‘blame the principles of any sect or party, he 
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never confounds, under one gen ewl,ce nsure, all irlio belong to that 
party or sect. He charges themHHfth such consequences of their 
tenets, as they refuse and disavc^^^^»ra one wrong opinion, he does 
not infer tIic' subversion^ all Wbiiim principles; nor, from one bad 
action, conclude that all Regard to conscience is overthrown. When 
he beholds the mote in his brothers eye ., he remembers the beam in 
his own. He commiserates human frailty; and judges of others, ac¬ 
cording to the principles by whjch he would think it reasonable that 
they should judge of him. In a word, he views men and actions in 
the clear sunshine of charity and good-nature; and not in that dark 
and sullen shade which jealousy and party-spirit throw over all cha¬ 
racters.— Such being, in general, the spirit of that charity which 
thinketh no evil, I proceed, 

II. To recommend, by various arguments, this important branch 
of Christian virtue. 

Let us begin with observing what a necessary requisite it is to 
the proper discharge of all the social duties. I need not spend time 
in showing that these hold a very high rank in the Christian system. 
The encomium which the Apostle in this chapter bestows upon 
charity, is alone sufficient to prove it. He places this grace at the 
head of all the gifts and endowments which can be possessed by 
man; and assures us, that though we had all faith , so that we could 
remove mountains , yet if we be destitute of charity, it will profit us 
nothing. Accordingly, love , gentleness , meekness , and long-suffering , 
are enumerated as distinguishingylvw’/s the spirit of Christ.* But 
it is impossible for such virtues as these to find place in a breast, 
where the propensity tojhink evil of others is predominant. Cha¬ 
ritable and candid thoughts of men are the necessary introduction to 
all good-will and kindness. They form, if we may speak so, the 
only climate in which love can grow up and flourish. A suspicious 
temper checks in the bud every kind affection. It hardens the heart, 
and estranges man from man. What friendship or gratitude can 
you expect from him, who view.', afl your conduct with distrustful 
eyes, and ascribes every benefit yon confer to artifice and stratagem? 
The utmost which you can hope from one of this character, is justice 
in his dealings nor even that can you be assured of; as the suspi¬ 
cions to which he is a prey will afford him frequent pretexts ibr 
departing from truth, and for defending himself with the same arms 
which he conceives to be employed agamsthim. Unhappy will they 
be who are joined with him by any close connexion; exposed 
to every malignant suspicion which arises in his own mind, and to 
every unjust suggestion which the malice of others may insinuate 
against them. Inat store of poison which is collected within him, 
freqi^ntly throws out its vehom on all who are within its reach. As 
a companion, he will be severe and satirical; as a friend, captious 
and dangerous; in his domestic sphere, harsh, jealous, and irascible; 
in his civil capacity, seditious and turbulent, prone to impute the 
conduct of his superiours to improper motives, and upon loose in¬ 
formation to condemn their conduct. 

• Gal. v. 22, 23. 
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The contrary or all this may be expected from a candid temper. 
Whatever is amiable in manngtffc- or useful in society, naturally and 
easily ingrafts itself upon it. Gentleness, humanity, and compassion, 
flow from it as their native spring. Open and cheerful in itself, 
it diffuses cheerfulness and good-humour over all who are under its 
influence. It is the chief ground of mutual- confidence and union 
among men. It prevents those animosities from arising, which are 
the offspring of groundless prejudice; or, by its benign interposition, 
allays them when arisen. In the magistrate, it tempers justice widi 
lenity. Among subjects, it promotes good order and submission. 
It connects humanity with piety. For he who is not given to think 
evil of his fellow-creatures, will not be ready to censure the dispens¬ 
ations of his Creator. Whereas the same turn of mind which 
renders one jealous, and unjust towards men, will incline him to be 
querulous and impious towards God. 

In the second place, As a suspicious uncharitable spirit is incon¬ 
sistent. with all social virtue and happiness, so, in itself, it is unrea¬ 
sonable and unjust. In order to form sound opinions concerning 
characters and actions, two things arc especially requisite, inform¬ 
ation and impartiality. But such as are most forward to decide un¬ 
favourably, arc commonly destitute of both. Instead of possessing, 
or even requiring, full information, the grounds on which they pro¬ 
ceed are frequently the most slight and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, 
which the idle have invented, the inquisitive have listened to, and 
the credulous have propagated, or a real incident w’liich rumour, in 
carrying it along, has exaggerated and disguised, supplies them with 
materials of confident assertion, and decisive judgment. From an 
action, they presently look into the heart, and infer the motive. 
This supposed motive they conclude to be the ruling principle; and 
pronounce til oiu^. concerning the whole character. 

Nothing can lie more contrary both to equity and to sound reason, 
than such precipitate judgments. Any man who attends to what 
passes within himself, may easily discern what a complicated system 
die human character is, anti wliat a variety of circumstances must be 
taken into the account, in order to estimate it truly. No single in¬ 
stance of conduct whatever, is sufficient to determine it. As from 
one worthy action, it were credulity, not charity, to conclude a per¬ 
son to be free from all vice; so from one which is censurable, it is 
perfectly unjust to infer that the author of it is without conscience 
and without merit Did you know all the attending circumstances, 
it might appear in an excusable light; nay, perhaps, under 
a commendable form. The motives of die actor may have been en¬ 
tirely different from those which you ascribe to him; and, where you 
suppose him impelled by bad design, lie may have been prompted 
by ‘conscience and mistaken principle. Admitting the action t6 have 
been in every view criminal, he may have been hurried into it through 
inadvertency and surprise. He may have sincerely repented; and 
the virtuous principle may have now regained its foil vigour. Per¬ 
haps this was the corner of frailty; the quarter on which ne lay open 
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to the incursions of temptation; while the other avenues of his heart 
were firmly guarded by conscience. 

No errouris more palpable than to look for uniformity from human 
nature; though it is commonly on the supposition of it that our 
general conclusions concerning character are formed. Mankind .are 
consistent neither At good nor in evil. In the present state of frailty, 
all is mixed and blended. The strongest contrarieties of piety ami 
hypocrisy, of generosity and avarice, of truth and duplicity, often 
meet in one character. The purest human virtue is consistent with 
some vice; and, in the midst of much vice and disorder, amiable, 
nay respectable, qualities may be found. There are few eases in 
which we have ground to conclude that all goodness is lost. At the 
bottom of the character there may lie some sparks of piety and vir¬ 
tue, suppressed, but not extinguished; which, kept alive by the 
breath of Ileaven, and gathering strength in secret from reflection, 
may, on the first favourable opening which is afforded them, be 
ready to bivak forth with splendour and force. — Placed, then, in a 
situation of so much uncertainty and darkness, where our knowledge 
of the hearts and characters of men is so limited, and our judgments 
concerning them arc so apt to err, what a continual call do we re- 
ceive, either to suspend our judgment, or to give il on the favourable 
side? especially when wo consider, that as, through imperfect in¬ 
formation, we are unqualified for deciding i on wily, so, through want 
of impartiality, we are often tempted to decide wrong- How 
much this enforces the argument for Candour will appear by con¬ 
sidering, 

lx the third place, What the sources am of those severe and un¬ 
charitable opinions which' we are so ivady to form. Were the mind 
altogether free from prepossession and bias, il might avail itself to 
more advantage of the scanty knowledge which it possesses, lh.it 
this is so far from being the case, that on every side we are encum¬ 
bered with prejudices, and warped by passions, which exert their 
influence in nothing more than in leading us to think evil of others. 
At all times we are justly said to s-c through a glass darkly ; but pas¬ 
sion and prejudice, looking through a glass which distorts the form 
of the objects, make us also see falsely. 

It is one of the misfovluin s of c »• present situation, that some of 
the good dispositions of human nature are apt to betray us into frail¬ 
ties and vices. Thus it often happens, that the laudable attachment 
which we contract to the country, or the church, to which we belong, 
or 10 some political denomination under which we class ourselves, 
both confines our affections within too narrow a sphere, and gives 
rise to violent prejudices against such as come under an opposite 
description. Not contented with being in the right ourselves, we 
must rind all others in the wrong. We claim an exclusive possession 
of goodness and wisdom; and, from approving warmly of those who 
join us, we proceed to condemn, with much acrimony, not only the 
principles, but the characters, of those from whom we differ. Hence 
pei sons of well-disposed minds are too often, through the strength of 
partial'good affection, involved in the crime of uncharitable judgment. 
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They rashly extend to every individual the severe opinion which 
they have unwarrantably conceived of a whole body. — This man is 
of a party whose principles we reckon slavish; and therefore his 
whole sentiments are corrupted. That man belongs to a Religious sect 
which we are accustomed to deem bigottcd; and therefore he is inca¬ 
pable of any generous or liberal thought. Another is connected with 
a sect which we have been taught to account rehixed; and therefore 
lie can have no sanctity. — Are these the judgments of candour and 
charity ? Is true piety or virtue so Vfery limited in its nature, as to 
be confined to such alone* as see every thing with our eyes, and follow 
exactly the train of our ideas ? Was there ever any great com¬ 
munity so corrupt as not to include within it individuals of real 
worth ? 

Besides prepossessions of this nature, which sometimes mislead the 
honest mind, there arc other, and much more culpable, causes ol 
uncharitable judgment. Pride is hurt and wounded by every ex¬ 
cellence in which it can claim no share; and, from eagerness to dis¬ 
cover a blemish, rests upon the slightest appearance of one, as a 
satisfying proof. When rivalry and competition concur with pride, 
our desire to espy defects increases, and, by consequence, the 
grounds of censure multiply. Where no opposition of interests lakes 
place, envy 1ms too much influence in warping the judgment of 
many. Even when none of these causes operate, the inward con¬ 
sciousness of depravity is sufficient to fill the mind with evil thoughts 
of others. Whence should a man so readily draw his opinion of 
men as from that character with which he is best acquainted, because 
it is his own 1 A person of low and base mind naturally imputes to 
others the sentiments which he finds congenial to himself; and is 
incredulous of every excellency which to him is totally unknown. 
I Ie enjoys, besides, consolation in the thought that others are no 
better than himself; that his weaknesses and crimes are those of all 
men; ami that such as appear most distinguished for virtue, possess 
no real superiority, except greater dexterity in concealing their vices. 
Soothing themselves with this doctrine in secret, too many foster smd 
strengthen the bad opinion which they entertain of all mankind. 
Rarely, if ever, have you ground to think well of that man s heart, 
who is, on every occasion, given to think the worst ol others. Let 
us observe, 

In the fourth place, That suitable to the sources whence a jealous 
and suspicious temper proceeds, are the effects which it produces in 
the world, the crimes and mischiefs with which it fills society. It 
possesses this unhappy distinction beyond the other failings of the 
human heart, that while it impels men to violent deeds, it justifies to 
their ow|t-. apprehension the excesses which they commit. Amidst 
the * uproar of other bad passions, conscience acts as a restraining 
power. As soon as the tumult subsides, remorse exerts its influence, 
and renders the sinner sensible of the evil which he has done. I3ut 
the uncharitable man is unfortunately set loose from any such check 
or controul. Through die infatuation of prejudice, his judgment is 
perverted; conscience is misled; the light within him is turned into 
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darkness. Viewing the objects of his displeasure as evil men, he 
thinks himself entitled to give that displeasure lull vent; and in com¬ 
mitting the most iidj|mian actions, may sometimes imagine that he is 
doing good service to God. 

The fi;*>t fruits of an evil-thinking spirit sde calumny and detrac¬ 
tion, by which society is so often embroiled, and men are set at vari¬ 
ance with one another. But, did it proceed no farther than censorious 
speech, the mischief would be Ijess. Much greater and more serious 
evils frequently ensue. What direful effects, for instance, have often 
flowed from rash and ill-founded jealousy in private life 1 No sooner 
has one allowed that daemon to take possession of his mind, than it 
perverts his understanding, and taints all his faculties. Haunting 
him by night and by day, bringing perpetually before him the odious 
and disquieting forms which it has raised up, it blackens every ap¬ 
pearance to his view; gives to trifles, which are in themselves light 
as air, the weight of full confirmation ; till what was at first a dubious 
surmise, or a slight displeasure, rises at length into full belief and 
implacable fury. Hence families torn with the most violent convul¬ 
sions ; the husband armed against the wife, the father against the 
son’, the friend against the friend; the plan of treachery and assas¬ 
sination contrived, and the dagger plunged into the bosom of the 
innocent. — In public life, how often have kingdoms been shaken 
with all the violence of war and rebellion, from the unjust suspicions 
which subjects had conceived of their rulers; or the rash jealousy 
which princes had entertained of their people ! — But it is in religious 
dissensions chiefly, that the mischievous power of uncharitable pre¬ 
judice has displayed its, full atrocity. Religion is always found to 
heighten every passion on which it acts, and to render every contest 
into which it enters, uncommonly ardent; because the objects which 
it presents are of such a nature, as strongly to seize and engage the 
human mind. When zeal for their own principles has prompted 
men to view those of a different persuasion in the odious lights which 
bigotry suggests, every sentiment of humanity has too often been 
extinguished. The mild influence of that religion which breathes* 
nothing but gentleness, lias proved too feeble to restrain the violent 
and bloody hand of persecution; and the uncharitable spirit, raging 
among contending parties, has filled the world with such calamities 
ami crimes, as have brought disgrace on the Christian name. 

Let us attend particularly to one awful instance of the guilt which 
men may contract, and of the ruin which they may bring upon them¬ 
selves, through the want of fairness and candour. The nation of the 
Jews were almost noted for a narrow r and uncharitable spirit. When 
John the Baptist, and our blessed Lord, appeared among them, be¬ 
cause the former was austertj in his temper, and retired iji his .life, 
they pronounced of him that he had an evil spirit; and, because the 
lat ter was open and sociable in his manners, they held him to be 
destitute of that sanctity which became a prophet. Their prejudice 
against our Lord took its first rise from a most frivolous and contempt¬ 
ible cause. Is not this the son of the Carpenter ? Can any good'thing 
come out of Nazareth ? When his miracles repelled this reproach, ami 
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sufficiently proved the, eminence of his character, still they fostered 
their prejudices by this most futile reasoning, Have any of' the rulers 
believed on him ? Obstinate in their attachment to ^temporal Messiah, 
aud continuing to view all our Saviour’s conduct with an evil eye, 
when he conversed with bad men in order to reclaim them, they 
treated him as a companion of publicans and sinners. ' Because he dis¬ 
allowed their groundless traditions, they held him to be a breaker of 
the Sabbath, and a contemner of religion. Because he prophesied 
the destruction of their temple, they accused him of being an enemy 
to his own nation. Till at last, through their perpetual miscon¬ 
struction of his actions, their passions became so inflamed as to 
make them cry out with one voice, Away with this man to the death , 
and give us Barabbas the robber. — Viewing in this dreadful event the 
consequences of want of candour, let every man tremble to think evil 
rashly of his brother. No one can tell how far uncharitable preju¬ 
dices may carry him in guilt, if he allow them to harbour and gather 
strength within his breast. The cloud which rose from the sea , no 
bigger than a man's hand , may soon swell and spread, till it cover 
the whole horizon, and discharge with most destructive violence the 
gathered storm. 

In die fifth place, As a suspicious spirit is the source of so many 
crimes and calamities in the world, so it is the spring of certain 
misery to the person who indulges it. His friends will be few; and 
small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses. Believing 
others to be his enemies, he will of course make them such. Let his 
caution be ever so great, the asperity of his dioughts will often break 
out in his behaviour; and, in return for suspecting and hating, he 
will incur suspicion and hatred. Besides the external evils which he 
draws upon himselft arising from alienated friendship, broken con¬ 
fidence, and open enmity; the suspicious temper itself is one of the 
worst evils which any man can suffer. If in all fear there be torment , 
how miserable must be his state who, by living in perpetual jealousy, 
lives in perpetual dread! Looking upon himself to be surrounded 
with spies, enemies, and designing men, he is a stranger to reliance 
and trust. He knows not to whom to open himself. He dresses 
his countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs within from 
apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence fretfulness and ill-humour, 
disgust at the world, and all the painful sensations of an irritated and 
embittered mind. 

So numerous and great are the evils arising from a suspicious dis¬ 
position, that of the two extremes it is more eligible to expose our¬ 
selves to occasional disadvantage from thinking too well of others, 
than to suffer continual misery by thinking.always ill of them. It is 
better to be sometimes imposed upon, than never to trust. Safety is 
purchased at too dear a rate, when, in order to secure it, we are 
obliged to be always clad in armour, and to live in perpetual hostility 
with our fellows. 'Hus is, for the sake of living, to deprive ourselves 
of the comfort of life. The man of candour enjoys his situation, 

, whatever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence directs his 
intercourse with the world; but no black suspicions haunt his hours 
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of rest. Accustomed to view the characters of his neighbours in the 
most favourable light, he is like one who dwells amidst those beau¬ 
tiful scenes of nature, on which the eye rests with pleasure. Whereas 
the suspicions mariv having his imagination filled with all the shock¬ 
ing forms of human falsehood, deceit, and*treachery, resembles the 
traveller in the wilderness, who discerns no objects around him but 
what are either dreary or terrible; caverns that open, serpents that 

that howl. Hence in him are verified those 
Spirit'of God has given us of the misery of 
the wicked. They shall have no peace. They shall be like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest. The Toni shall give them a trembling heart , 
and jailing oj' eyes, and sorrow oj' mind: And they shall Jcar day and 
night , and have none assurance oj' heart. — I add, 

In the sixth and hist, place, That there is nothing which exposes 
men in a more marked and direct manner to the displeasure of the 
Almighty, than a malignant and censorious spirit. 1 insist not now 
on the general denunciations of divine wrath against malice and hatred. 
Let us only consider under what particular description the Spirit of 
God brings this crime of uncharitable judgment. It is declared to 
be an impious invasion of the prerogative of God, to whom alone it 
belongs to search all hearts, and to determine concerning all charac¬ 
ters. This privilege He olieu appropriates expressly to Himself, on 
purpose to restrain the rashness of censure among men; requiring us 
to leave the judging of others to Him, and to attend to our own busi¬ 
ness and duty. Who art Ihou that judges! another man's snxant? To 
his own master , Jnrstandcth or Julieth. * Judge nothing before the time , 
until the I Mil come, who shall make manifest the counsels of the heart, f 



It deserves our most serious attention, that in several passages of 


Scripture, the great Judge of the world is represented, at the day of 
final retribution, as proceeding upon this principle, of rendering to 
men according to the manner in which they have acted towards their 
brethren. With the merciful , lin n wilt shew thyself merciful; and with 
the /t oward, thou wilt shew thyself freward. \ With what judgment ye 
judge , ye shall be judged; and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. § It is impossible to form an argument of more 
force than this, to restrain all severity of judgment among such as 
look forward to the tribunal of God. The argument extends not 
indeed so far, as to represent our acceptance with the Deity as 
entirely suspended upon the candour which we show in forming our 
sentiments of others. We know that other graces besides this are 
requisite, in order to fit us for heaven; and that wit bout piety towards 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, all our charity to iron will 
be found defective and vain. But this we know also, that in the 
heart which is destitute .of fairness and candour, the Spirit of God 
certainly dwells not; and that whatever appearances of religi’on the 
uncharitable man may assume, on him the Sovereign of die universe 
looks with no favour. — Thou who art a man fall of frailties, who 


staudest in ueed, not merely of impartiality in thy divine Judge, but 
ot indulgence and mercy: Thou who implorest daily this mercy from 


* Horn, xiv, 4. + 1 Cor. iv. 5. $ Psalm xviii. 25, 26. § Matt. vii. 2. 
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Him, and prayestfthat He would remember thou art dust , and not be 
strict to mark iniquity against thee; darest thou, with those very 
prayers in thy mouth, proceed to judge without candour of thy bre¬ 
thren, and upon the slightest grounds to reprobate and condemn 
them ? O thou hypocrite ! (for by what other name can we call thee?) 
vain are all thy pretensions to piety. Ineffectual is t'.very plea which 
thou canst form for mercy from Heaven. The precedent which thou 
hast established against, thyself is decisive. Thou hast dictated the 
sentence of thine own condemnation. 

On the whole, it clearly appears that, no part of the. government 
of temper deserves attention more, than to keep our minds pure from 
uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour and humanity in judg¬ 
ing of others. The worst consequences, both to ourselves and to 
society, follow from the opposite spirit. Let us beware of encourag¬ 
ing a habit of suspicions, by forming too severe and harsh opinions 
concerning human nature in general. A great proportion of infirmity 
and corruption, doubtless, adheres to it; yet tempered also it is with 
various mixtures of virtue and good affection. Darkened as the 
Divine Image now is among mankind, it is not wholly effaced. 
Much piety and goodness may lie hidden in hearts that are un¬ 
known to us. Vice is glaring and loud. The crimes of the v'icked 
make a noise in the world, and alarm society. True worth is retired 
and modest, and requires particular situations to bring it forth to public 
notice. The prophet Elijah, in a time of prevailing corruption, ima¬ 
gined that all true religion had forsaken the land. /, even 1 only, said he 
to the Lord, am lift to serve thee. But the Almighty, who discerned 
what was concealed from his imperfect view, replied, Yet have. I left me 
scceu thousand men in Israel who have not bowed the knee to Baal. * 

The aged, and the unfortunate, w ho have toiled through an unsuc¬ 
cessful life with long experience of the falsehood and fraud of evil 
men, are apt to be the most severe in the opinions which they entertain 
of* others. For such, their circumstances may be allowed to form some 
degree of apology. But if, in youth and prosperity, the same hard sus¬ 
picious spirit prevail; if they who are beginning the career of life set 
out with all the scruples of distrust; if, before they have had reason to 
complain of the world, they betray the diffidence of a jealous, and 
the malignity of a censorious mind; sad is the presage which may 
thence be drawn of their future dishonour. From such, you have 
nothing to look for that shall be either engaging in private life, or 
respectable in public character. To youth it particularly belongs to 
be generous in sentiment, candid in opinion, undcsiguiiig in beha¬ 
viour, open to the most favourable construction of actions and con¬ 
duct. Throughout all the stages of life, candour is one of the most 
honourable, distinctions of the human character: it is connected with 
magnanimity; it is justified by wisdom; it is suitable to the relation 
in which we stand to one another, liut if reason and humanity be 
insufficient to restrain us from rash and uncharitable judgments, let 
that awful denunciation frequently resound in our ears, He shall have 
judgment without merry who hath shewed no mercy. 

* 1 Kings, xii. IS. 
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SERMON XXVI. 

ON TIIE CHARACTER OF JOSEPH. 

OteN. xJv. 5. 8. 

Now therefore be not grieved nor angry with yourselves that ye sold 
me hithet'; for God did send me before you to preserve life. — So notv 
it was not you that sent me hither , but God. 

In this generous manner, Joseph frames an apology for the unna¬ 
tural behaviour of his brethren. He extenuates the atrocity of their 
crime, by representing the happy effects which it had produced. He 
looks beyond ail second causes; anil recognizes, in the wonderful 
events of his life, the hand of the Almighty. — No human character 
exhibited in die records of Scripture, is more remarkable and instruc¬ 
tive than that of this patriarch. He is one whom we behold tried in 
all the vicissitudes of fortune; from the con&tion of a slave, rising 
to be ruler of the land of Egypt; and in every station acquiring, by 
his virtue and wisdom, favour with God and man. When overseer 
of Potipliar’s house, his fidelity' was proved by strong, temptations, 
which he honourably resisted. When thrown into prison by the 
artifice of a false woman, his integrity and prudence soon rendered 
him conspicuous, even in that dark mansion. When called into the 
presence of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he formed 
for saving the kingdom from the miseries of impending famine, justly 
raiseil him to a high station, wherein his abilities were eminently dis¬ 
played in the public service. But in his whole history there is no 
circumstance so striking and interesting, as his behaviour to his 
brethren, who had sold him into slavery. The moment in which he 
made himself known to them, that moment at which we are now to 
contemplate him, was the most critical one of his life, and the most 
decisive of his character. It is such as rarely occurs in the course of 
human events; and is calculated to draw the highest attention of all 
who aic endowed with any degree of sensibility' of heart. Let us 
consider the sentiment which Joseph utters in the Text under two 
views, each of which is very instructive to all Christians. I. As a 
discovery of his cordial forgiveness of his brethren; and, II. As an 
instance of his dutiful attention to the Providence of God. 

I. The most cordial forgiveness is here displayed. I shall not 
recapitulate all the preceding history respecting Joseph and hi& bre¬ 
thren ; as it is well known by every one who has the least acquaint¬ 
ance with the sacred writings. From the whole tenour of the narration 
it appears, that though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in 
Egypt, made" himself strange to them, yet from the begiiuiing he 
intended to discover himself; and studied so to conduct the discovery 
as might render the surprise of joy complete. For this end, by 
affected severity, he took measures for bringing down into Egypt all 
his father's children. They were now arrived there; and Benjamin 
among the rest, who was his younger brother by the same mother, 
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and was particularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threatened to de¬ 
tain ; and seemed willing to allow the rest to depart. This incident 
renewed their distress. They all knew their father’s extreme anxiety 
about the safety of Benjamin, and with what difficulty he had yielded 
to his undertaking this journey. Should he be prevented from return¬ 
ing, they dreaded that grief would overpower the bid man’s spirits, 
and prove fatal to his lite. Judah, therefore, who had particularly 
urged the necessity of Benjamin’s accompanying his brothers, ana 
had solemnly pledged himself to their father for his safe return, 
craved, upon this occasion, an audience of the govemour j and gave 
him a full account of the circumstances of Jacob’s family. 

Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this discourse 
ofJudah, as it is recorded in the preceding chapter. Little knowing 
to whom he spoke, he paints, in all the colours of simple and natural 
eloquence, the distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to 
the close of life; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, whom 
he supposed to have been torn in pieces by a beast of prey; labouring 
now under anxious concern about his youngest son, the child of h^ 
old age, who alone was left alive of his mother, and whom nothing 
but the calamities of severe famine could have moved a tender father 
to send from, home, and expose to the dangers of a foreign land. If 
we‘bring him not back with us, we shall bring dawn the grey hairs of 
thy senmit, our father, with sorrow to the grave. I pray thee, there¬ 
fore, let thy savant abide instead of the young man, a bondman to our 
lord. For how shall I go up to my father, and Benjamin not with me? 
lest I see the evil that shall come on my father. 

Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain himself. The 
tender ideas of his father and his father’s house, of his ancient home, 
his country and his kindred, of the distress of his family, and his own 
exaltation, all rushed too strongly upon his mind to bear any farther 
concealment. lie cried, Cause every man to go out from me; and he 
wept aloud. The tears which he shed, were not the tears of grief. 
They were the burst of affection. They were the effusions of a heart 
overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of nature. Formerly he 
had been moved in the same manner, when he first saw his brethren 
before him. His bowels yearned upon them; he sought for a place 
where to weep. He went into his chamber ,• and then washed his face and 
returned to them. At that period, his generous plans were not com¬ 
pleted. But now, when there was no farther occasion for constraining 
himself, he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his heart. The 
first, minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to show, that he 
felt as a man, and a brother. He wept aloud, and the Egytians and 
the house of Pharaoh heard him. 

The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to pronounce, 
are the* most suitable to such an affecting situation which were ever 
uttered; — 1 am Joseph s doth my father yet live? —What could he, 
what ought he, in that impassioned moment, to have said more ? 
This is the voice of nature herself, speaking her own language; 
and it penetrates the heart: No pomp of expression; no parade of 
kindness; but strong affection hastening to utter what it strongly 
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felt. His brethren could not answer him; for they were troubled at his 
preseticc. Their silence is as expressive of those emotions of repent¬ 
ance and shame, which, on this amazing discovery, filled their breasts, 
and stopped their utterance, as the few words which Joseph speaks 
are expressive of the generous agitations which struggle for vent 
within him. No painter could seize a more striking moment for 
displaying the charactcrislical features of the human heart, than what 
is here presented. Never was there a situation of more tender and 
virtuous joy, on the one hand; nor, on the other, of more overwhelm¬ 
ing confusion and conscious guilt. In the simple narration of the 
sacred historian, it is set before us with greater energy and higher 
effect, than if it had been wrought up with all the colouring of the 
most admired modern eloquence. 

When Joseph had a little recovered himself from the first transports 
of emotion, he proceeds to explain his situation to his brethren, and 
to show them the beneficent purposes for which he conceived him¬ 
self to be raised by Providence into power. The apology which 
-'!& makes in the Text for their former cnuSfty is uncommon and 
remarkable. Now therefore hr not grieved nor angry with your¬ 
selves that ye sold me hither ; for God did send vie before you to pre- 
seme you a posterity in the earth , and to save your lives by' a great 
deliverance. So now it was not you that sent me hither , but God; and 
he hath made me a father to Pharaoh , and lord of all his house , and a 
ruler throughout all the land of Egypt. This apology was, in truth, no 
satisfacloi j excuse for their erirnc. For though the over-ruling 
Providence of Heaven had so directed the course of events, as to 
render their bad intentions subservient to a happy issue: yet the bad¬ 
ness of the intention originated entirely from themselves. The envy 
and jealousy which they entertained against their brother, led them to 
the commission of an atrocious deed. The deed was voluntary; the 
crime was all their own; and the interposition of Providence, in 
making unforeseen consequences follow from that crime, did not, 
could not o eulpate them from guilt. It were an impious conclusion, 
that because God extracts good from our evil, wc are not answer- 
able for iije evil which wc perpetrate. God cannot be tempted with 
evil , neither temptelh he any man. * But the sentiment in the Text is 
to be considered as a colour whiiii the generous humanity of Joseph 
prompted him to throw on the conduct of his brethren. He saw the 
confusion wj|h which they were overwhelmed in his presence. lie 
diverts their' attention from the remembrance of a crime which was 
now wringing their hearts with anguish, by representing to them 
the happy effects which that crime had produced. He sets them 
free from all uneasiness on his account. He calls upon them to 
rejoice iu his prosperity; and, instead of dwelling on a painful re¬ 
collection of their own conduct, to join with him in acknowledging 
and adoring the hand of the Almighty. 

How different is tills amiable spirit which Joseph discovers, from 
that harsh and ostentatious superiority which too often accompanies 
the pretended forgiveness of injuries among those who call tliem- 

* James, i. 13. 
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selves Christians! They are ready to say, that, fo^ their part, they 
pardon the wrongs which have been done them; they wish that the 
persons who have committed them may be able to forgive themselves; 
they leave them to God and to their own conscience. By the severe 
suggestions which they throw out, they discover the inward bitter¬ 
ness of their spirit; and artfully gratify^resentment, at the time when 
they profess to exercise* forgiveness. Whereas the great and good 
man, whose character we now consider, effaces all memory of the 
crimes which he pardons. He seeks to alleviate the remorse of his 
brethren by an extenuation of their guilt; and, while he is preparing 
to make their circumstances comfortable, studies at the same time to 
render their minds easy and tranquil. 

This was not merely a transient emotion with Joseph, owing to the 
first burst of affection on discovering himself to his brethren. We 
have a clear proof, from a remarkable transaction which passed many 
j F ears after this period, of his disposition continuing the same to the 
end of life. It is recorded in the last chapter of this book, that when 
Jacob died, his sons* began to be seized with fear concerning the 
treatment which they might receive from their brother. The guilty 
arc always suspicious. Conscious of their own baseness, they are 
incapable ofeconceiving the magnanimity of others. They saw the 
bond, wdiich held the family together, now broken by their father’s 
death. They dreaded that the resentment of Joseph against them 
had hitherto been only suppressed, or concealed. They said among 
themselves, Peradventure he will now hale ns, and requite all the evil 
which we did unto him. Under this apprehension, they first sent a 
humble message to deprecate his displeasure by the memory of their 
common father; and then appearing in his presence, they fell down 
before his face, professing themselves to be his servants, and pray¬ 
ing him to forgive the trespass which they had committed against 
him. But no such hidden resentment as they dreaded had ever 
lurked in the soul of Joseph. On the contrary, when he beheld his 
brethren in this affecting situation, bereaved of their ancient pro¬ 
tector, and reduced, as they imagined, to the necessity of holding up 
their hands to him for mercy, he was overpowered by a tide of tender 
emotions. Joseph wept while his brethren spake unto him. These af¬ 
fectionate tears alone were sufficient to have assured them of his for¬ 
giveness. But hastening also by words to dispel their alarms, he 
presently added, Fear notfor, though ye thought- evil mainst me, God 
meant it unto good. Now therefore fear ye not; I wiR nourish you, 
and your little ones. And. he comforted them , and spake kindly unto 
them. * 

Such was the last incident that is recorded in the life of this emi¬ 
nent personage, than whom you will find lew' more distinguished by 
an assemblage of illustrious virtues; in the lowest adversity, patient 
and faithful; in the highest prosperity, beneficent and generous; 
dutiful and affectionate as a son; kind and forgiving as a brother; 
accomplished as a statesman; wise and provident as a ruler of the 
land. In such a character you behold human nature possessing its 

* Gen. 1. si. 
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highest honour^ The sentiipents which it inspires tend to enoble 
our minds; and to prevent their imbibing thejd&t of those hiStd, 
interested, and self-seeking men with whom thewoHd abounds. 

The striking example of forgiveness which die Text displays, 
ought frequently to occur to our thoughts, amidst the various occa¬ 
sions of provocation and offence which arise in our intercourse with 
the world. If one so worthy and amiable,* in the days too of lps 
youth and innocence, suffered such cruel treatment from his brothers, 
ought we to be surprised if, even from our nearest relations, we meet 
with injustice or ingratitude ? Wrongs and injuries arc, more or less, 
the portion of all. Like Death, they are an evil unavoidable. No 
station is so high, no power so great, no character so unblemished, 
as to exempt us from. them. In the world, ungrateful men, false 
friends, and violent enemies, abound. Every wise man ought to 
prepare himself for what he is to encounter in piping through this 
thorny region. He is not to expect that he can gather grapes from 
thistles i nor to Ipse the government of his mind, because, in the midst 
of evil men, he is not allowed to remain, like -tf secret and inviolable 
person, untouched and uninjured. 

As this view of our situation ought to blunt the edge of passion 
and impatience, so the alleviating circumstances which repson will sug¬ 
gest, ought to mollify resentment. Think of the various constructions 
which the actions of men will bear. Consider how different the mo¬ 
tives of him who hath given us offence, may have been from those 
which, in the heat of passion, we ascribe to him; how apt ail men 
are to be seduced by mistaken views of interest, and how little ground 
we have to complain, if, upon a supposed interfering of interests, we 
suffer by others preferring their own to ours. Remember that no 
opinions which yon form under the power of resentment can be de¬ 
pended upon as just; and that every one loads the intentions of his 
enemy with imaginary degrees of malice. 

But, admitting the injury you have received to be ever so atro¬ 
cious in its nature, and aggravated in its circumstances; deposing it 
to be even parallel to that which Joseph suffered; look up, like him, 
to that divine government under which we are all placed. If forgive¬ 
ness be a duty which we know God to have required under the most 
awful sanctions, dare we draw upon ourselves the merited vengeance 
of that Superiour to whose clemency we are obliged daily to fly * 
When, witlff^trd and unrelenting dispositions towards our brethren, 
w<, send up »’ Heaven prayers for mercy to ourselves, those prayers 
return like imprecations upon our heads; and our very devotions 
seal our condemnation. 

The most plain and natural sentiments of equity concur with divine 
authority to enforce the duty which I now recommend. Let him who 
has never in his life done wrong, be allowed the privilege of remain¬ 
ing inexorable. But let such as are conscious of frailties and crimes, 
consider forgiveness as a debt which they owe to others. Common 
failings are the strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. Were 
this virtue unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and re¬ 
pose, would be strangers to human life. Injuries retaliated accord- 
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-Jpg to the exorbitant measure which passion presages, would justify 
ffeentment in The injurethperson would become the 

and thus wrongs^rltal iations, and fresh injuries, would circulate in 
endless succession, till the world was rendered a field of blood. Of 
all the passions which invade the human breast, revenge is the mbst 
direful. When allowed to reign with full dominion, it is more than 
sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remain to man in his pre¬ 
sent state. How much soever a person may suffer from injustice, he 
is always in hazard of suffering more from the prosecution of re¬ 
venge. The violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is equal to the 
torment he creates to himself, by means of die fierce and desperate 
passions which he allows to rage in his soul. 

Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery, are represented 
as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all that is great and good 
in the universe, ia.on the side of clemency and mercy. The Almighty 
Huler of the world, though for ages offended by the unrighteousness, 
and insulted by the impiety of men, is longsitffcrittg , and slow to anger . 
His Sou, when he appeared in our nature, exhibited, both in his fife 
and his death, the most illustrious example of forgiveness which the 
world ever beheld. If you look into the history of mankind, you will 
find that, in every age, those who have been respected as worthy, or 
admired as great, have been distinguished for this virtue, llevenge 
dwells in little minds. A noble and magnanimous spirit is always 
superiour to it. It suffers not from the injuries of men those se¬ 
vere shocks which others feel. Collected within itself, it stands 
unmoved by their impotent assaults; and, with generous pity, rather 
than with anger, looks down on their unworthy conduct. It has been 
truly said, that the greatest man on earth can no sooner commit an 
injury, than a good man can make himself greater, by forgiving it. 
Joseph, at the moment when we now contemplate him, had entirely 
under his power all those unnatural brethren who had been guilty 
towards him of the most cruel outrage which men could perpetrate, 
lie couM have retained them for ever in that Egyptian bondage to 
which they had once consigned him; and have gratified revenge by 
every accumulation of disgrace which despotic power enabled him to 
inflict. Had he acted this part, he might for a while have been 
soothed by the pleasures of his high station; but remorse, in the end, 
would have stung his soul. Cruelty would have rendered him un¬ 
happy within himself, as well os odious to otherateand his name 
would have perished among the crowd of those contemptible states¬ 
men whose actions stain the annals of history. Whereas now, his 
character stands among the foremost in the ranks of spotless fame. 
His memory is blessed to all generations. His example continues 
to edify the world, and he himself shines in the celestial regions, as 
the brightness of thefirmament, and as the stars, for ever and ever. Let 
us now, 

II. Consider die sentiment contained in the Text, not only as a 
discovery of cordial forgiveness, but as an expression of devout atten¬ 
tion to the conduct of Providence. So now it was not you that sent 
me hither, but God . Remark how beautifully piety and humanity 
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are» in this instance, connected together. As wftjfeitold of (kxri||| 
tins, the good Cenlurion, that kis prayers and his deve* 1 

and his good works, came up together in ineinanK&oe/bt-e God,- so 
here we perceive fraternal affection and religious reverence, mingling 
in one emotion within the patriarch’s heart In ^person of low and 
yulgar mind, the sensations on such an occasion would have been 
-Jjltremely different Looking back on the past events of his life, he 
Would have ascribed all the adversity which he had suffered to the 
perverse treatment of his brothers; and all the prosperity which he 
afterwards attained, to his own good conduct and wisdom; and by 
consequence would have remained embittered against the instruments 
of the one, and filled with pride and self-sufficiency on account of the 
other. But the elevated mid noble mind of Joseph rejected such un¬ 
worthy sentiments. Contemplating the hand of Goa in all that had 
befallen him, he effaced die remembrance of those^vil deeds which 
had produced his adversity; and for his prosperity he affected no 
praise to himself Jiut ascribed it entirely to the will of Heaven. Let 
us take notice, that this is not the reflection of a private, retired man, 
whose situation might be supposed to favour such devout meditations. 
It is the*reflection of one, who was leading a busy and a seducing life, 
in the midst of a court; tlie favourite of die greatest monarch who 
was then known in the world. Yet him you behold, amidst the sub¬ 
mission and adulation which was paid to him, preserving the moder¬ 
ation and simplicity of a virtuous mind; and, amidst the idolatry and 
false philosophy of the Egyptians, maintaining the principles of true 
religion, and giving glory to the God of Israel. 

From this unity of pipty widi humanity, which is so conspicuous in 
the sentiments of Joseph, there arises one very important instruction; 
that a devout regard to the hand of God in the various events of life, 
tends to promote good dispositions and affections towards men. It 
will be found by those who attend to the workings of human nature^ 
that a great proportion of those malignant passions which break out 
in the intercourse of men, arises from confining their attention 
wholly to second causes, and overlooking the first cause of all. Hence, 
they are insolent in prosperity, because they discern nothing higher 
than their own abilities; and in adversity they are peevish and un¬ 
forgiving, because they have no object on which to fix their view, but 
the conduct of men who have acted os their enemies. They behold 
no plan of wisdaoi or goodness carried on throughout nature, which 
can allay the.^Ppomposure of their mind. As soon as their temper 
is ruffled, the world appears to th^rn to be a continued scene of disas¬ 
ters and injuries, of confused events, and of unreasonable men. 
Whereas, to the pious man, the contemplation of die universe exhi¬ 
bits $ very different spectacle* In the midst of seeming confusion he 
traces .a principle of order; and by attention to that order, his mind 
ids harmonized and calmed. He beholds a wise and righteous Go- 
vernout presiding over all the commotions which are raised by the 
tunudt of conflicting passions and interests; guiding, with impercept- 
ible Tnfluence, die hand of the violent to beneficent purposes; accom¬ 
plishing unexpected ends by the most improbable means; obliging 
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^jp iiii tUh qf t twimi avraise him; sometimes humbling the> mighty, 
vmhetimes ex^jMMhe low; often snaring the wicked in the devices 
which their kanct&m$e wrought. Respectful acknowledgment of this 
divine governmenty -controuls the disorders of inferiour pa&sions. Re¬ 
verence for the decrees of Heaven inspires patience and moderation^ 
Trust in that perfect wisdom and goodness which directs all for thfl. 
best, diminishes the shock which worldly disasters occasion. Tf|S' 
irritation of passion and resentment prill always bear proportion to 
the agitation which we suffer from the changes of fortune. One who 
connects himself with nothing but second causes, partakes of the vio¬ 
lence and irregularity of all the inferiour movements belonging to this 
great machine. He who refers all to God, dwells, if we may speak 
so, in that higher sphere where motion begins; he is subject to 
fewer shocks and concussions, and is only carried along by the mo¬ 
tion of die univejpe. 

How can mildness or forgiveness gain place in the temper of that 
man, who, on occasion of every calamity which he suffers from the ill 
usage of others, has no sanctuary within his own breast to which he 
can make retreat from their vexations; who is possessed of no prin¬ 
ciple which is of sufficient power to bear down the rising' fide of 
peevish and angry passions ? The violence of an enemy, or the ingra¬ 
titude of a friend, the injustice of one man, and the treachery of an¬ 
other, perpetually dwell and rankle in his thoughts. The part which 
they have acted in bringing on his distress, is frequently more grat¬ 
ing to him than the distress itself. Whereas he who in every event 
looks up to God, has always in his view a great and elevating ob¬ 
ject which inspires him with magnanimity. .His mind lies open to 
every relieving thought, and is inclined to every suggestion of gener¬ 
osity. He is disposed to say with Joseph, It was not you that sent me 
hither , but God; with David, It is the Lord; let him do what seemeth 


good in his eyes ; and, with a greater personage than either of these. 
The cup which my Father hath given me to drink, shall I not drink it? 
Hence arises superiority to many of the ordinary provocations of the 
world. For he looks upon the whole of his present life as part of a 
great plan, which is carried on under the direction of Heaven. In 
this plan he views men as acting their several parts, and contributing 
to his good or evil. But their parts he considers as subordinate 
ones; which, though they may jusdy merit his affection, and may pc-' 
casionally call forth his resentment, yet afford no pftjjlr foundation 
to violent or malignant passion. He looks upon bad mlh as only the 
rod with which the Almighty chastens; like the pestilence, the earth¬ 
quake, or the storm. In the midst of their injustice and violence he 
can pity their blindness; and imitate our blessed Lord in prayings 
Fatherforgive them; for they know not whet they do. & 
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SERMON XXVII. 1 

ON THE CHARACTER OF IIAZAEL. 

# 2 Kings, viii. 12,13. 

d Hazael said, Why wcepeth my lord ? And he answered , Because 
I kmm the evil that thou wilt do unto the children of Israel. Their 
strong holds wilt tkoti set on jire, and their young men wilt thou 
slay with the sword, and wilt dash their children, and rip up their 
women with child. And. Hazael said, But what, is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this great thing ? And Elisha answered, The 
Lord hath shewed me that thou shall he king ever Syria. 

Tn tlie days of Jorum, king of Israel, flourished tlie prophet Elisha. 
Ilis character was so eminent, arid his fame so widely spread, that 
Bcnhudml, the king of Syria, though an idolater, sent to consult him 
concerning the issue of a distemper which threatened his life. The 
messenger employed on this occasion was Hazael, who appears to 
have been one of the princes, or chief men, of die Syrian court. 
Charged with rich gills from the king, he presents himself before the 
Prophet, and accosts him in terms of the highest respect. During 
the conference which they held together, Elisha fixed his eye stead¬ 
fastly on the countenance of Hazael; and discerning, by a-prophetic 
spirit, his future tyranny and cruelty, he could not contain liimself 
from bursting into a flood of tears. When Hazael, in surprise, in¬ 
quired into the cause, of this sudden emotion, the Prophet plainly 
informs him of the crimes ’and barbarities which lie foresaw that 
hereafter he should commit. The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this 
time, tin! thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition or 
greatness, his indignation arose at being thought capable of such 
savage actions as the Prophet had mentioned; and, with much 
warmth, he replies, But what, is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this great thing? Elisha makes jo return but to point out a remark¬ 
able change which was to take place in his condition; The Lord 
hath shewed we that thou shali be Icing over Syria. In course of 
time, ail that had been predicted came to pass. Hazael ascended 
the. throne; and ambition took possession of his heart. He mote the 
child, en of Is^d in all their coasts. He oppressed than during all the 
dun* of ling yehonhaz * ; and, from what is left on record of his ac¬ 
tions,* plainly appears to have proved what the Prophet foresaw him 
to be ? a man of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

. t his passage of history, an object is presented which deserves 
Qt Hfe us attention. \Ve behold a man who, in one state of life, 
cgffH not look upon certain crimes without surprise and liorrour; 
.who knew so little of himself, as to believe it impossible for him ever 
"to be concerned in committing them')' that man, by a change of 

coupon, transformed in alPQiis sentiments,' pnd, as he rose in great¬ 
ness^ rising also in.guilt; till at last^be completed that whole cha- 

* 3 Kings, xiii. 32. 
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of imquitawhlch he once detested. Hence the following ob- 
jtions naturally "arise. I. That to a mind, not entirely corrupted, 
th$nts of abhorrence at guilt are natural. II. That, notwith- 
stoptimg‘ those sentiments, the mind may be brought* under the 
dominion of the vices which it had most abhorred. III. That this, 
unhappy revolution is frequently owing to a change of men's 
ternal circumstances mid condition in the world. Those obsc 
ations are to make the subject of thp present Discourse: and wit 
lead us to such a view of human nature, as, it is hoped, may be of 
general use. 

I. Sentiments of abhorrence at guilt are natural to the human 
mind. Hazael’s reply to the Prophet, shews how strongly he felt 
them. Is thy savant a dog, that he should do this great thing ? Is 
lie, or can he ever be so base and wretched, as to perpetrate crimes 
which would render him unworthy of "bearing the name of a man ? 
This is the voice of human nature, while it is not as yet hardened in 
iniquity. Some vices are indeed more odious t,o the mind than 
others. Providence has wisely pointed the sharpest edge of this 
natural aversion against the crimes which are of most pernicious and 
destructive nature; such as treachery, oppression, and cruelty. But, 
in general, the distinction between moral good ami evil is so strongly 
marked, as to stamp almost every vice with the character of turpi¬ 
tude. Present to any man, even the most ignorant and untutored, 
an obvious instance of injustice, falsehood, or impiety; let him view 
it in a cool moment, when no passion blinds, and no interest Warps 
him; and you will find that his mind immediately revolts againislt it, 
as shameful and base, nay, as deserving punishment. lienee, in 
reasoning on the characters of others,’'however men may mistake as 
to facts, yet they generally praise and blame according to Lite prin¬ 
ciples of sound moiality. 

With respect to their own character, a notorious partiality too 
generally misleads their judgment. But it is remarkable, that no 
sinner ever avows directly to himself, that he has been guilty of gross 
and downright iniquity. Even when engaged by his passions in £he 
commission of the greatest crimes, he always palliates them to his 
own mind by some extenuation or apology, some pretended necessity, 
or some borrowed colour of innocence.. Such power the undeniable 
dignity of virtue, and the acknowledged turpitude Qjfyice, possesses 
over every human heart. These sentiments are th^cinaining op¬ 
pressions of that law, which was originally writfe^pti the mi$d of 
man. They are gleams of that light which once shone cJL^ar and 
strong within us; and which, though it he now greatly obscured, 
yet continues to shoot a feeble ray athwart the darkness of.'^feman 
nature. — But whatever sentiments of abhorrence at vice wjuj 
any time entertain, we have no reason to build upon tb«&e 


sumptuous confidence of our continuance in virtue, 
instruction which the ; ^ext suggests, is, 
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ationvis too well verified by the history of Hazoel; and a thousand 
other instances might be brought to confirm it. Though thereis 
nothing which every person ought to know so thoroughly as his own 
heart, yet from the conduct of men it appears, that mere is Nothing 
with which they are less acquainted. Always more prone to flatter 
themselves than desirous to discover the truth, they trust to their 
twang possessed of every virtue which has not been put to the trial; 
and reckon themselves secure against every vice to which they have 
not hitherto been tempted. As long as their duty hangs in specula¬ 
tion, it appears so plain, and so eligible, that they cannot doubt of 
performing it. The suspicion never enters their mind, that in the 
hour of speculation, and in the hour of practice, their sentiments may 
differ widely. Their present disposition they easily persuade them¬ 
selves will ever continue the same; and yet thil disposition is chang¬ 
ing with circumstances every moment. 

The man who glows with the warm feelings of devotion, imagines 
it impossible for him to lose that sense of the divine goodness which 
at present melts his heart. He whom his friefid had lately saved 
from ruin, is confident that, if some trying emergency shall put his 

S atitude to proof, he will rather die than abandon his benefactor. 

e who lives happy and contented in frugal industry, wonders how 
any man can give himself up to dissolute pleasure. Were any of 
those persons informed by a superiour spirit, that die time was 
shortly to come when the one should prove an example of scandalous 
impiety, the other of treachery to his friend, and the third of all that 
extravagant luxury which disgraces a growing fortune; each of them 
would testify as much surprise and abhorrence as Hazael did, upon 
hearipg the predictions of the Prophet. Sincere they might very 
possibly be in their expressions of indignation; for hypocrisy is not 
always to be charged on men whose conduct is inconsistent. Hazael 
was in earnest, when he resented with such ardour the imputation of 
cruelty. The Apostle Peter was sincere, when he mode the zealous 
profession, that though he should go to prison and to death with his 
Mfester, lie woulil never deny him. They were sincere j that is, they 
spoke from the fulness of their hearts, and from the warmth of the 
present moment; but they did not know themselves, as the events 
which followed plainly shewed. So false to its principles, too fre¬ 
quently, is th$,^icurt of man; so weak is the foundation of human 
virtue; so muo^reason there is for what the Gospel perpetually in¬ 
culcates concerjlpg the necessity of distrusting ours# Ives, and depend¬ 
ing on :divine ‘aid* Mortifying, I confess, is this view of human 


nature ; yet proper to be attended to by all, in order to escape the 
fatal dangers. For, merely through unguarded conduct, and 
“‘te want of this prudent suspicion of theif own weakness, how 
sftprdie most promising beginnings, liave gradually apostatized 
very principle of virtue; until, at last, it has become as diffi- 
one to believe, that they ever had any love of goodness, as it 
wouid jhave been once to have persuaded themselves that they were 
Mice to such a height in wickedness! 

such cases as I have described, ^Pfeat lias becortie, it may be 
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Inquired, of those shhtiments of abhorrence At guilt, which wewtvonee 
felt 1 so strongly ? Are they totally erased ? or, if in any degree they 
remain, how do such persons contrive to satisfy themselves in acting 
a part which their minds condemn ?—Here, there is a* mystery of 
iniquity which requires to be unfolded. Latent and secret is the 
progress of corruption within the soul; and the more latent, the more 
dangerous is its growth. No man becomes of a sudden complete^ 
wicked. Guilt never shows its whole deformity at once; but by 
gradual acquaintance reconciles us to its appearance, and impercept¬ 
ibly diffuses its poison through all the powers of the mind. Every 
man has some darling passion, which generally aifords the first in¬ 
troduction to vice. The irregular gratifications into which it occa¬ 
sionally seduces him^appear under the form of venial weaknesses; 
and arc indulged, in tnc beginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. 
But, by longer practice, these restraints weaken, and the power of 
habit grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By a sort of 
natural affinity they* connect and entwine themselves together; till 
their roots come to be spread wide and deep over all the soul. 
When guilt rises to be glaring* conscience endeavours to remon¬ 
strate. But conscience is a calm principle. Passion is loud and impe¬ 
tuous ; and creates a tumult which drowns the voice of reason. It 
joins, besides, artifice to violence ; and seduces at the same time that 
it impels. For it employs the understanding to impose upon the 
conscience. It devises reasons and arguments to justify the corrup¬ 
tions of the heart. The common practice of the world is appealed 
to. Nice distinctions are made. Men are found to be circumstanced 
in so peculiar a manner, as to render certain actions excusable, if 
not blameless, which, in another situation, it is confessed, would have 
been criminal. By such a process as this, there is reason to believe, 
that a great part of mankind advance from step to step in sin, partly 
hurried by passion, and partly blinded by self-deceit, without any 
just sense of the degree of guilt which they contract. By inveterate 
habits, tlieir judgment is at length perverted, and their moral feelings 
are deadened. They see now with other eyes; and can look with¬ 
out pain on evil actions which they formerly abhorred. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that though our native sentiments 
of abhorrence at guilt may be so borne down, or so eluded, as to 
lose their influence on conduct, yet those sentiments belonging 
originally to our frame, and being never totally ergjUcated from the 
soul, will still retain so much authority, as, if not W reform, at least, 
on some occasions, to chasten the sinner. It is only during a course 
of prosperity, that vice is able to carry on its delusions without dis¬ 
turbance. But, amidst the dark and thoughtful situationsyjf^ife, 
conscience regains if! rights; and pours the whole bittemei ^B Bre- 
morse on his heart, who lias apostatized from his original pi^ffpples.' 
We may well believe that, before the end of his days, Hazaef*s first 
impressions would be made to return* In the hour of adversity, the 
remembrance of hi$ conference with the venerable Prophet would 
sting, his heart. Conj()ari^the sentiments which, in those his better 
days, he felt, with the atrocious cruelties which he had afterwards 
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comljpted, all the honours of royalty would be ttnublo to save him 
from the inward sense of baseness and infamy. 

From this view which has been exhibited of the progress of cor¬ 
ruption, and of the danger to which we are exposed, of falling from 
principles which once appeared firmly established, let us receive 
useful admonition "for our own conduct. Let not him that girdeth on 
his harness , boast like him that putteth it off. Let no man place a 
rash and dangerous confidence in his virtue. But let him that think - 
eth he standeth t take heed lest lie fall. Never adventure on too near 
an approach to what is evil. Familiarize not yourselves with it, in 
the slightest instances, without fear. Listen with reverence to every 
reprehension of conscience; and preserve the most quick and accu¬ 
rate sensibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral impressions 
begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence 6f guilt to lessen, you 
have ground to dread that the ruin of virtue is fast approaching. 
While you employ all the circumspection and vigilance which reason 
can suggest, let your prayers, at the same time, continually ascend 
to God for support and aid. Remember that from him descetide/h 
every good and pet fed gift; and that to him only it belongs to keep you 
from falling , and to present you Jatdtlcss before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy. I proceed now to the 

Hid Observation from the Text, That the power which corrup¬ 
tion acquires to pervert the original principles of man, is frequently 
owing to a change of their circumstances and condition in the world. 
How different was Hazael the messenger of Benhadad, from Hazael 
the king; he who started at the mention of cruelty, from him who 
waded in blood! Of tlijs sad and surprising revolution, the Prophet 
emphatically assigns the cause in these few words; The Lord hath 
shewed me that thou shall be king over Syria. That crown, that fatal 
crown, which is to be set upon thy head, shall shed a malignant in¬ 
fluence over thy nature; and shall produce that change in thy cha¬ 
racter, which now thou const not believe. — Whose experience of the 
world is so narrow, as not to furnish him with instances similar to 
this, in much humbler conditions of life ? So great is the influence 
of a new situation of external fortune; such a different turn it gives 
to our temper and affections, to our views and desires, that no man 
can foretel what his character would prove, should Providence either 
raise or depress his circumstances in a remarkable degree, or throw 
hun into some sphere of action, widely different from that to which 
he ha* been accustomed in former life. 

The seeds of various qualities, good and bail, lie in all our hearts. 
But until proper occasions ripen and bring them forward, they lie 
there inactive and dead. They are covered up and concealed within 
thdhggpses of our nature; 6r, if they spring up at all, it is under .such 
aopppihrance as is frequently mistaken, even by ourselves. Pride, 
for instance, in certain situations, has no opportunity of displaying 
itself^ but as magnanimity, or sense of honour. Avarice appears as 
necessary and laudable ceconomy. What in one station of life would 
discover itself to be cowardice and baseness of mind, passesin another 
i(j£ .prudent circumspection. What in'the fulness of fioWer would 
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prove to be cruel tylmd oppression, is reputed, in a subordinate ^IHk, no 
more than the exercise of proper discipline. For a while, the man is 
known neither by the world nor by himself, to be what he truly is. But 
bring him into a new situation of life, which accords with his predomi¬ 
nant disposition; which strikes on certain latent qualities of his soul, 
and awakens them into action; and as the leaves of a flower gradually 
unfold to the sun, so shall all his true character open hill to view. 

This may, in one light, be accounted not so much an alteration of 
character produced by a change of circumstances, as a discovery 
brought forth of the real character, which formerly lay concealed. 
Yet, at the same time, it is true that the man himself undergoes a 
change. For opportunity being given for certain dispositions, which 
had been dormant, U> exert themselves without restraint, they of 
course gather strength. By means of the ascendancy which they 
gain, other parts of the temper are borne down; and thus an alter¬ 
ation is made in the whole structure and system of the soul. He is 
a truly wise and good man, who, through divine assistance, remains 
superiour to this influence of fortune on his character, who having 
once imbibed worthy sentiments, and established proper principles of 
action, continues constant to these, whatever his circumstances be; 
maintains, throughout all the changes of his life, one uniform and 
supported tenour of conduct; and what he abhorred as evil and 
wicked in the beginning of his days, continues to abhor to the end. 
But how rare is it to meet with this honourable consll&kncy among 
men, while they are passing through the different stations and periods 
of life! When they are setting out in the world, before their minds 
have been greatly misled or debased, they glow with generous emo¬ 
tions, and look with contempt on what is sordid and guilty. But 
advancing farther in life, and inured by degrees to the crooked ways 
of men; pressing through the crowd, and the bustle of the world; 
obliged to contend with this man's craft, and that man’s scorn ; ac¬ 
customed, sometimes, to conceal their sentiments, and often to stifle 
their feelings, they become at last hardened in heart, and familiar with 
corruption. Who would not drop a tear over this sad, but fre¬ 
quent fall of human probity and honour? Who is not humbled, 
when he beholds the refined sentiments and high principles on which 
we are so ready to value ourselves, brought to such a shameful issue; 
and man, with all his boasted attainments of reason, discovered so 
often to be the creature of his external fortune, moulded and formed 
by the incidents of his life ? 

The instance of Hazael’s degeneracy leads us to reflect, in par¬ 
ticular, on the dangers which arise from- stations of power and great¬ 
ness; especially when the elevation of men to these has been rapid 
and sudden. Few have the strength of mind which is requisitejfor 
bearing such a change with temperance and self-command. 'The 
respect which is paid to the great, and the scope which their con¬ 
dition affords for the indulgence of pleasure, are perilous circum¬ 
stances to virtue. When men live among their equals, and are 
accustomed to encounter U|e hardships of life, they are of course 
reminded of their mutual dependence on each other, and of the de- 
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pendiiice of all upon God. But when they arefttghly exalted above 
their fellows, they meet with few objects to awaken serious reflection, 
but with many to feed and inflame their passions. They are apt to 
separate thdir interest from that of all around them; to wrap them¬ 
selves up in their vain grandeur; and, in the lap of indolence and 
selfish pleasure, to acquire a cold indifference to the concerns even 
of those whom they call their friends. The fancied independence 
into which they are lifted up, is, adverse to sentiments of piety, as well 
as of humanity,, in their heart. Taking the timbrel and the harp, and 
rejoicing at the sound of the organ, they say unto God, Depart from us, 
fo)' we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. What is the Almighty, 
that we should serve him ? or what profit shall we have, if we pray 
unto him ? 

But we are not to imagine, that elevated stations in the world 
furnish the only formidable trials to which our virtue is exposed. It 
will be found, that we are liable to no fewer nor less dangerous 
temptations, from the opposite extreme of poverty and depression. 
When men who have known better days are thrown down into abject 
situations of fortune, their spirits are broken and their temper soured. 
Envy rankles in their breast at such as are more successful. The 
providence of Ileaven is accused in secret murmurs; and the sense 
of misery is ready to push them into atrocious crimes, in order to 
better tlieir state. Among the inferiour classes of mankind, craft and 
dishonesty are too often found to prevail. Low and penurious cir¬ 
cumstances depress the human powers. They deprive men of the 
proper means of knowledge and improvement; and where ignorance 
is gross, it is always in kazard of engendering profligacy. 

Hence it has been, generally, the opinion of wise men in all ages, 
that there is a certain middle condition of life, equally remote from 
either of those extremes of fortune, which, though it want not also 
its own dangers, yet is, on the whole, the state most favourable both 
to virtue and to happiness. For there, luxury and pride on the 
one hand, have not opportunity to enervate or intoxicate the mind, 
nor want and dependence on die other, to sink and debase it; there, 
all the native affections of the soul have the freest and fairest exer¬ 
cise, the equality of men is felt, friendships are formed, and improve¬ 
ments of every sort are pursued wnh most success; there, men are 
prompted to industry, without being overcome by toil, and their 
{lowers called forth into exertion, without being either superseded by 
too much abundance, or baffled by insuperable difficulties; there, a 
mixture of comforts and of wants, at once awakens their gratitude to 
God, and reminds them of their dependence on his aid; and, there¬ 
fore, in- this state, men seem to enjoy life to most advantage, and to 
b&ihjgst exposed to the snares of vice. Such a condition is recorded 
in the book of Proverbs, to have been the wish mid choice of one who 
was eminent for wisdom. Remove far from me vanity and lies. Give 
nfe neither poverty nor riches • Feed me with food convenient for me. 
Lest I be full, and deny Thee, and say. Who is the Lord 9 or lest 1 be 
poor, and steal, and take the name of my God in vain . # 

* Pro*, nil 8,9. 
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From the whole 5 ♦tew which we have now taken of the snbjlit, we 
may, in the first place, learn the reasons for which a variety of con¬ 
ditions and ranks was established by Providence among mankind. 
This life is obviously intended to be a state of probatioh and trial. 
No trial of characters is requisite with respect to God, who sees what 
is in every heart, and perfectly knows what part each man would act, 
in all the possible situations of fortune. But on account of men them¬ 
selves, and of the world around thtjro, it was necessary that trial 
should take place, and a discrimination of characters be made; in 
order that true virtue might be separated from false appearances of 
it, and the justice of Heaven be displayed in its final retributions; in 
order that the failings of men might be so discovered to themselves, 
as to afford them proper instruction, and promote their amendment; 
and in order that their characters might be shewn to the world in 
every point of view, which could furnish either examples for imitation, 
or admonitions of danger. The accomplishment of these important 
purposes required, that human life should not always proceed in one 
tenour; but that it should both be chccquered with many revolutions, 
and diversified by a variety of employments and ranks; in passing 
through which, the touchstone might l)e applied to the characters of 
men. and their hidden virtues or vices explored. Hazael might have 
appeared in history with a degree of reputation to which he was not 
entitled, had he continued to act in a subordinate station. At botloi% 
lie was false and unsound. When raised higher in life,- the corrup¬ 
tion of his heart discovered itself; and he is now held forth with de¬ 
served infamy, as a warning to succeeding ages. 

In the second place, We learn, from whaS has been said, the im¬ 
portance of attending, with the utmost care, to the choice which we make 
of our employment and condition in life. It has been shewn, that our 
external situation frequently operates powerfidly on our moral charac¬ 
ter; and by consequence that it is strictly connected, not only with our 
temporal welfare, but with our everlasting happiness or miseiy. He who 
might have passed unblamed, and upright, through certain walks of life, 
by unhappily choosing a road where he meets with temptations too 
strong for his virtue, precipitates himself into shame here, and into 
endless ruin hereafter. Yet how often is the determination of this 
most important article left to the chance of accidental connexions, or 
submitted to the option of youthful fancy and humour ? When it is 
mode the subject of serious deliberation, how seldom have they, on 
whom the decision of it depends, any further view than so to dispose 
of one who is coming out into life, as that he may the soonest become 
rich, or, as it is expressed, make his way to most advantage in the 
world ? Are there no other objects than^this to be attended to, in 
fixing the plan of life ? Are there no more sacred and important 
interests which deserve to be consulted?—• You would not willingly 
place one whose welfare you studied, in a situation for which you 
were convinced that his abilities were unequal. These, therefore, 
you examine with care; and on them you rest the ground of your 
decision. Be persuaded that not abilities merely, but the turn of 
the temper, and the heart, require to be examined with equal atten- 
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tion, in 'forming the plan of future establishment* Every one has 
some peculiar weakness, some predominant passion, ^yhicli exposes 
him to temptations of one kind more than of another. Early this 
may be discerned to shoot; and from its first rising its future growth 
may be inferred. , Anticipate its progress. Consider how it is likely 
to be affected by succeeding occurrences in life. If you bring one 
whom you are rearing up into a situation where all the surrounding 
circumstances shall cherish and mature this fatal principle in Ills 
nature, you become, in a great measure, answerable for the conse¬ 
quences that follow. In vain you trust to his abilities and jioteegis. 
Vice and corruption, when they have tainted the heart, are suificfenst 
to overset the greatest abilities. Nay, too frequently they turn them 
against the possessor; and render them the instruments of his more 
.speedy ruin. 

In the third place, We learn, from the history which has been 
illustrated, never to judge of true happiness, merely from the degree 
of men's advancement in the world. Always betrayed by appear¬ 
ances, the multitude are caught by nothing so much as by the show 
and pomp of life. They think every one blest, who is raised far 
above others in rank. From their earliest years they arc taught to 
fix their views upon worldly elevation, os the ultimate object of their 
aims; and of all the sources of errour in conduct, this is the most 
general.—Hazael, on the throne of Syria, would, doubtless, be more 
envied, and esteemed by the multitude a far happier man, than when, 
yet a subject, he was employed by Benhadad to carry his message 
to Elisha. Yet, O Hazael! how much better had it been for thee 
never to have known the name or honour of a king, than to have 
purchased it at the expence of so much guilt; forfeiting thy first 
and best character; rushing into crimes which were once thine ab¬ 
horrence; and becoming a traitor to the native sentiments and dic¬ 
tates of t thy heart 1 How fatal to thy repose proved that coveted 
purple, which was drenched by ihee in so much innocent blood! 
How much more cheerful were thy days, and how much calmer thy 
nights, in the former periods of thy life, than when, placed on a 
throne, thy ears were invaded by day with the cries of the miserable 
whom thou hadst ruined; and th\ slumbers broken by night with 
the shocking remcinbron& of thy cruelties and crimes! — Neverfet 
us judge by the outside of things; nor conclude a man to be happy, 
solely because he is encompassed with wealth or grandeur. Much 
misery often lurks where it is little suspected by the world. The 
material inquiries respecting felicity are, not what a man's external 
condition is, but with what disposition of mind he bears it; whether 
he be corrupted or improved by it; whether he conducts himself so 
as to be . acceptable to God, and approved of by good men. For 
these are the circumstances which make the real and important dis¬ 
tortions among the conditions of men. The effects of'these are to 
I?8!£ for ever, when all worldly distinctions shall be forgotten. 

In the fourth place, From all that has been said, we should leant 
never to be immoderately anxious about our external situation, but to 
submit our lot with cheerfulness to the disposal of Heaven. To make 
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the best and most prudent arrangements which we can* $aspg&iiig our 
conditionin' life, isipatter of high duty. But let us remember that 
all the pla&s whleh We f$hn are precarious and uncertain. After the 
utmost precautions taken by human wisdom, no man can foresee the 
hidden dangers which may await him in that path of life on which he 
has pitched. Providence chooses for us much mure wisely than we 
can choose for ourselves; and, from circumstances that appeared at 
first most unpromising and adverse, often brings forth in the issue 
bbth temporal and spiritual felicity. Who hurweth •what is good for a 
marg in this life , aU the days of his vain life , which he spendeth as a 
$ha$ovo ? When we consider the darkness of our present state, the 
fmb&ility of human nature, and the doubtful and ambiguous value 
of all that we call prosperity, the exhortation of the Psalmist comes 
home with great force on every reflecting mind. Commit thy way unto 
the Lord. * Form thy measures with prudence; but divest thyself of 
anxiety about the issue. Instead of seeking to order thine own lot, 
acquiesce in the appointment of Heaven, and follow without hesita¬ 
tion the call of Piovidence, and of duty. In whatever situation of 
life God shall place thee, look up devoutly to Him for grace and 
assistance; and study to act the part assigned thee with a faithful and 
upright heart. Thus shalt thou have peace within thyself, while thy 
course is going on; and when it draws towards a close, with satisfac¬ 
tion thou shalt review thy conduct For, after all the toils and la¬ 
bours of life, and all the vain struggles which we maintain for pre¬ 
eminence and distinction, we shall find at the conclusion of the Vdiole 
scene, that to fear God and keep his commandments is the whole duty 
tf man. 


SERMON XXVIII. 

ON THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM THE HOUSE OF 


Ecclesiastes, vii. 2, 3, 4. 

ft is better to go to the house of mourning , $an to go to the house of 
f feasting ; for that is the end of all men , and the living will lay it 
to his heart. Sorrow is better than laughter ; for by the sadness of 
the countenance the heart is made better. The heart of the wise is 
in the house of mournings but the heart of fools is in the house of 
mirth. 

Many of the maxims contained in this book of Ecclesiastes will 
appear strange sayings to the men of the world. But when they re¬ 
flect on the character of him who delivers them, they cannot but 
admit that his tenets deserve a serious and attentive examination. For, 
they are not the doctrines of a pedant, who, from an obscure retire* 
ment, d ebuting against pleasures which he never knew. They are 

* Pnlra xxxvii. 8 . 
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not the invectives of * disappointed maty who takes revenguupon the 
world, by satirising those enjoyments which he sought in vain to ob¬ 
tain. They are the conclusion* of a great and prosperous prince, 
who had once -given full scope to his desires; wno was thoroughly 
acquainted with life in its most flattering scenes; and, who now, re¬ 
viewing all that he had enjoyed, delivers to us the result of long 
experience, and tried wisdom. None of his principles seem, at first 
view, more dubious and exceptionable than those which the Teft 
presents. To assert that sorrohr is preferable to mirth, and the house 
of mourning to the house of feasting: to advise men to choose mortifi¬ 
cation and sadness, when it is in their power to indulge in joy, may 
appear harsh and unreasonable doctrines. They may, perhaps, be 
accounted-enemies to the innocent enjoyment of life, who give coun¬ 
tenance to so severe a system, and thereby increase the gloom which 
already sits sufficiently heavy on the condition of man. But letthia 
censure be suspended, until we examine with care into the spirit and. 
meaning of the'sentiments here delivered. 

It is evident that the wise man does not prefer sorrow, upon its 
own account, to mirth; or represent sadness as a state more eligible 
than joy. He considers it in the light of discipline only. He views 
it wit& reference to an end. He compares it with certain improve¬ 
ments which he supposes it to produce; 'when the heart is made better 
Inf the sadness of the countenance, and the living to lay to heart what is 
the end of all men. Now, if great and lasting benefits arc found to 
result from occasional sadness, these, sure, may lie capable of giving 
it the preference to some fleeting sensations of joy. The means which 
he recommends in ordei; to our obtaining those benefits, are to be 
explained according to the principles of sound reason; and tq be un¬ 
derstood with those limitations which the Eastern style, in delivering; 
moral precepts, frequently requires. He bids us go to the house of 
mournings but he does not command us to dwell there. When he pre¬ 
fers sorrow to ,laughter, he is not to be understood as prohibiting all 
mirth; as requiring us to wear a perpetual cloud on our .brow, and to 
sequestrate ourselves from every cheerful entertainment of social life. 
Such an interpretation would be inconsistent with many otherjadiort- 
ations in his own writings, which recommend temperate and nmocent 
joy. It would noc suit with the proper discharge of the duties which 
belong to us as members of society; and would be most opposite to 
tiie goodness and benignity of our Creator. The true scope of his 
doctrine in this passage is,, that there is a certain temper and state of 
heart, which is of far greater consequence to real happiness, than the 
habitual indulgencej>f giddy and thoughtless mirth; that for the at¬ 
tainment and cultivation of this temper, frequent returns of grave 
reflection are necessary; that, upon this account, it is profitable to 
give admission to those views f human distress which tend to awaken 
such reflection in the mind; and that thus, from the.vicissitudes of 
sorrow, which wg; either experience in our own lot, or sympathise 
With in the lot of others, much wisdom and improvement may be de¬ 
rived. These are the sentiments which I purpose at present to jus¬ 
tify and recommend, as most suitable to tne character of men and 
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of Chrisfiahs; nod Rot in tkAfcast inconsistent with pleasure* rightly 
understood* ' , 

Among the variety of digpoMtionshvhich ore to be found in the 
world, some indeed require less of tin* discipline thair others. There 
are persons whose tender and delicate sensibility, either derived from 
nature, or brought on by repeated afflictions, renders than too 
deeply susceptible of every mournful impression; "whose spirits "stand 
more in neetf of being supported and cheered, than of being sad¬ 
dened by the.dnrk views of human life. In sueh cases we are com¬ 
manded to lift up the hands tohick hang dawn, and to confirm the feeble 
knees,* Bift this is for from being the common disposition of men. 
Their minds are in general inclined to levity, much more than to 
thoughtfiil'tnelancholy; and their hearts more apt to be contracted 
and hardened, than to relent with too much facility. I shall there¬ 
fore endeavour to shew them, what bad inclinations their compliance 
with Solomon's advice would correct; what good dispositions, with 
respect to God, their neighbours, and themselves, it would improve ; 
ana how, upon die whole, his doctrine is verified, that by the sadness 
ef the countenance the heart is made better. 

I begin by observing, that the temper recommended in the Text ’ 
suits the present constitution of things in this world. Had manrbeen 
destined for a course of undisturbed enjoyment, perpetual gaiety 
would then have corresponded to his state; and pensive thought have 
been an unnatural intrusion. But in a state where all is checquered 
and mixed, where there is no prosperity without a reverse, and no 
joy without its attending griefs, where from the house of feasting all 
must, a| one time or other, pass into the house of mourning, it would 
be equally unnatural if no admission were given to grave reflection. 
The inind of man must be attempered to his condition. Provi¬ 
dence, whose wisdom is conspicuous in all its works, has adjusted . 
with exact proportion the inward powers of the outward state of 
every rational being. It has for this purpose implanted die serious 
and sympathetic feelings in our nature, that they might correspond 
with the vicissitudes of sorrow in our lot. He who endeavours to 
repel thjir influence, or to stifle them in unseasonable mirth, acts a 
violent ihd unnatural-part. He strives with vain effort against the 
current of things, contradicts the intentions of his Maker, and coun¬ 
teracts the original impulses of his own heart. 

It is proper also to observe, that as the sadness of the coutttenance 
has, in our present situation, a proper and natural place; so it is 
requisite to the true enjoyment of pleasure Worldly and sensual 
men often remark, not till it be too late, that, by t he studied efforts 
of constant repetition, all their pleasures fail. They draw them off 
so close to the dregs, .that they become insipid and nauseous. . Hence 
even in laughter their heart is sorrowfid, dnd the end of their faisih is 
heaviness, f It is only the interposal of serious and thoughtful hours, 
that can give any lively sensations to the returns of joy* I speak no%> 
of those thoughtful hours, too well known to sinners, which proceed * 
from guilty remorse; and which, instead of preparing for future 

* I mu ah) xxxv. 3. — Heb. xii. 19 . f Fron xiv. IS. 
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pleasurej damp and sicken the qnjpyment: but, of those 

which take rise from the mind retS&tihg int&gitself, and opening to 
the sentiments of, religion and {lumanity. Such hours of virtuous 
sadness brighten the gleams of‘succeeding joy. They give, to the 
temperate enjoyments of the pious and humane, a refined and. delicate 
relish, to which the hardened and insensible ore entire/strangers. 
For it will be fqund^that in proportion as the tender affections of the 
soul ore kepf^wakej how much soever they may sometimes distress 
the heart, they preserve it open likewise to the most agreeable sens* 
ations. He who never knew the sorrows of friendship, never also 
knew its joys. He whose heart cannot relent in the house of mourn¬ 
ing, will, in the most social hour of the house of feasting, partake of 
no more than the lowest part of animal pleasure. —Having premised 
these observations, I proceed to point out the direct effects of a pro¬ 
per attention to the distresses of life upon our moral and religious 
character. 

In the first place, The house of mourning is calculated to give a 
proper check to our natural thoughtlessness and levity. The indo¬ 
lence of mankind, and their love of pleasure, spread through all 
characters and ranks some degree of aversion to what is grave and 
serious. They grasp at any object, either of business or amusement, 
which makes the present moment pass smoothly away; which carries 
their thoughts abroad, and saves them from the trouble of reflecting 
on themselves. With too many this passes into a habit of constant 
dissipation. If their fortune and rank allow them to indulge their 
inclinations, they devote themselves to. the pursuit of amusement 
through all its different forms. The skilful arrangement of^ts suc¬ 
cessive scenes, and the preparatory study for shining in each, are the 
only exertions on which their understanding is employed. Such a 
mode of life may keep alive, for a while, a frivolous vivacity. It may 
improve meH in some of those exteriour accomplishments, which, 
sparkle in the eyes of the giddy arid the vain; but it must sink them 
in the esteem of all the wise. L, renders them strangers to them¬ 
selves ; and useless, if not pernicious, to the world. They lose every 
mtUily principle. Their minds become relaxed and effeminate. All 
that is 'great or respectable in the human character, is bifried under 
a mass of trifles and follies. 

If some measures ought to be taken for rescuing the mind from 
this disgraceful levity j if some principles must he acquired, which 
may give more dignity and steadiness to conduct; where, T pray you, 
are these to be looked for ? Not surely in the house of feasting, 
where every object flatters the senses, and strengthens the seductions 
to which we are already prone; where the spirit of dissipation circu¬ 
lates from heart to heart; and the children of folly mutually admire 
and are admired. It is in the sober and serious house of mourning 
ihat the tide of vanity is made to turn, and a new direction given to 
Mhc current of thought When some affecting incident presents a 
Strong discovery of the deceitfulness of all worldly joy, and rouses 
our sensibility to human woe; when we behold those with whom we 
^had lately mingled in the house of feasting, sunk by some of the 
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sudden vicissitudes'gOfe vale of misery; or when, In sad 

silence, we. stand byw& fnertd'Wiom we had loved as our own soul, 
stretched on the bea of death; then is the season when the world 
begins to appear in a new light; when the hean opens to virtuous 
sentiments, and is led into that train of reflection which ought to 
direct lifer He who before knew not what it was to commune with 
his’ heart on any serious subject, now puts tlS^ufestipn to himself, 
For what purpose he was sent forth jnto this mortal, Rpnsitory state; 
what .his fete is likely to be when it conchides; and what judgment 
he ought tp form of those pleasures which amuse for a little, but 
which, he ; now sees, cannot save the heart from anguish in the evil 
day? - Touched by the hand of thoughtful melancholy, that airy edi¬ 
fice of bliss, which fancy had raised up for him, vanishes away. ' He 
beholds, in the place of it, the lonely and barren desert, in which, 
surrounded j^ith many a disagreeable object, he is left musing upon 
himself. Thd time which he has mis-spent, and the faculties which he 
has misemployed, his foolish levity, and his criminal pursuits, all rise 
in painful prospect before him. That unknown state of existence 
into which, race after race, the children of men pass, strikes tiis mind 
with solemn awe. — Is there no course by which he can retrieve his 
past errours ? Is there no superiour power to which he can look up 
for aid? Is there no plan of*conduct, which, if it exempt him not 
from sorrow, can at least procure him consolation amidst the dis¬ 
tressful exigencies of life ?—Such meditations as these, suggested by 
the house of mourning, frequently produce a change on the whole 
character. They revive those sparks of goodness which were nigh 
being quite extinguished in the dissipated mind; and give rise to 
principles and conduct more rational in themselves, and more suitable 
to the human state. 

In the second place, Impressions of this nature not only produce 
moral seriousness, but awaken sentiments of piety, and bring men 
into the sanctuary of religion. One might, indeed, imagine that the 
blessings of a prosperous condition would prove the most natural 
incitements to devotion; and that when men were happy in them¬ 
selves, and saw nothing but happiness around them, they could not 
fail gratefully to acknowledge that God who giveth them dll things 
richly to enjoy. Yet such is their corruption, that they are never 
more ready to forget their benefactor, than when loaded with his be¬ 
nefits. The giver is concealed from their careless and inattentive 
view, by the cloud of Ids own gifts. When their life continues to 
flow in one smooth current, unruffled by any griefs; when they neither 
Receive in their own circumstances, nor allow themselves to receive from 
the circumstances of others, any admonitions of human instability; they 
not qply become regardless of Providence, but are in hazard of con¬ 
temning it. Glorying in their strength, and lifted up by the pride of 
life Into supposed independence, that impious sentiment, if not utter* 
ed by the mouth, yet too often lurks in the hearts of many, during, 
their flourishing periods, Wha^ is the Almighty, that we should serve J 
him ; and what profit should we have, if we pray unto him? 

If such be the tendency of the house of frosting, how necessary is 
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it, th&t, by sonic change m their situation, men should be obliged to 
enter into the house of moiirning, ih^brder to ffeover a proper sense 
of their dependent state ? It is there, when forsaken by the gaieties 
of the world, and left alone with God, that we are made'to perceive 
how awful his government is; how easily human greatness bends be¬ 
fore him; and now quickly all our designs and measures, at his in¬ 
terposal, vanish into, nothing. There, when the countenance is sad, 
and the adeems are softened by grief; when we sit apart, involved 
in serious thought, looking down as from some eminence on those 
dark clonds that hang over the lifo of man, the arrogance of prospe¬ 
rity is humbled, and the heart melts under the impressions of religion. 
Formerly we were taught^ but now we see, we feel, hpw much we 
stand in need of an Almighty Protector, amidst the changes of this 
vain world. Our soul cleaves to Him who despises not , nor abhors 
the affliction of the afflicted. Prayer flbws forth of its own accord 
from the relenting heart, that he may be our God, and the God 6f 
our friends in distress; that he may never forsake us while we are 
.sojourning in this land of pilgrimage; may strengthen us under its 
calamities; and bring us hereafter to those habitations of rest, where 
we, and they whom we love, may be delivered from the trials which 
all are now doomed to endure. The discoveries of his mercy, which 
he has made in the Gospel of Christ,^arc viewed with joy, as so many 
rays of light sent down fr6m above to dispel, in some degree, the 
surrounding gloom. A Mediator and Intercessor with the Sovereign of 
the universe, appear comfortable names; and the resurrection dr the 
just becomes the powerful cordial of grief. In such moments as these, 
which we may justly call happy moments, the soul participates of all 
the pleasures of devotion. It feels the power of religion to support 
and relieve. It is softened, without being broken. It is full, and it 
pours itself forth; pours itself forth, if we may be allowed to use the 
expression, into the bosom of its merciful Creator. 

In the third place, Such serious sentiments produce the happiest 
effect upon our disposition towards our follow-creatures, as well as 
towards God. It is a common and just observation, that they who 
have lived always in affluence and ease, strangers to the miseries of 
life, are^iable to contract hardness of heart with respect to all the 
concerns of others. Wrapped up in themselves, and their own plea¬ 
sures, they behold with indifference the most affecting scenes of dis¬ 
tress. Habituated to indulge all their desires without controul, they 
become impatient of the least provocation or offence; and are ready 
tod*|mple on their inferiours, as if they were creatures of a different 
Sprites from themselves. Is this an amiable temper, or such as be¬ 
comes a mart ? When appearing in others, do wo not view it with 
much displeasure? When imputed to ourselves, can we avoid 
uocountimrit a severe reproach ? 

^By tfteexperience of distress, this arrogant insensibility of temper 
4&9ftGst effectually corrected; as the remembrance of our own suffer- 
*5gsgs naturally prompts us to feel for others when they suffer. But if 
* Providence lias been so. kind as not to subject us to much.of this dis¬ 
cipline in our own lot/ let us draw improvement from .the harder lot 
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of others. Let us sometimes step aside from the smooth end flowery 
paths in which we aro permitted to walk, in order to view the toilsome 
march of our fellows through the thorny desert. By voluntarily 

S . into the house of mourning; by yielding to the sentiments 
it excites, and mingling our tears with those of the afflicted, 
we shall acquire that humane sensibility which & one of the highest 
ornaments of the nature of man. Perceiving.how much the com¬ 
mon distresses of life place us all on a level, ana rendjf^ die high and 
the low, the rich, and the poor, companions in misfortune ana mor¬ 
tality, we shalllearn to set no man at nought, and, least of any, our 
afflicted brother. Prejudices will be extinguished, and benevolence 
opened and enlarged, when looking around on the multitude of men, 
we consider 1 them as a band of fellow-travellers in the valley of woe, 
where it ought to be the office of every one to alleviate, as much as 
possible, the common burden. — While the vain and the licentious 
are revelling in the midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they 
think of those scenes of sore distress which are going on at that mo¬ 
ment throughout the world; multitudes struggling for a poor sub¬ 
sistence to support the wife and the children whom they love, and who 
look up to them with eager eyes for that bread which they can hardly 
procure; multitudes groaning under sickness in desolate cottages, 
untended and unmourned; many, apparently in a better situation of 
life, pining away in secret with concealed griefs; families weeping over 
the beloved friends whom they have lost, or, in all the bitterness of 
anguish, bidding those who are just expiring the last adieu. 

May we not appeal to the heart of every good man, nay almost to 
the heart of every man who has not divested himself of his natural 
feelings, whether the admission of such views of human life might not, 
sometimes at least, furnish a more worthy employment to the mind, 
than that mirth offools , which Solomon compares to the crackling of 
thorns under a pot * , the transient burst of unmeaning joy; the empty 
explosion of giddiness and levity? Those sallies of jollity in the 
house of feasting are often forced from a troubled mind; like flashes 
from the black cloud, which, after a momentary effulgence, are suc¬ 
ceeded by thicker darkness. Whereas compassionate affections, even at 
the tone when they draw tears from our eyes for human raisesy, convey 
satis fa ction to the heart The gracious appointment of Heaven has 
ordained that sympathetic pains should always be accompanied with 
a certain degree of pleasure; on purpose that we might be more 
interested in the case of the distressed, and that, by this mysterious 
bond, man might be linked closer to man. The inward satisfaction 
which belongs to toe compassionate affections is, at the sanipSme, 
heightened by the approbation which they receive from our reason; 
and.by the consciousness which they afford us of feeling what men 
and Christians ought to feel. 

1 In the fourth place, The disposition recommended ift "the Text, 
not only improves us in piety and humanity, but likewise assists us in 
self-government, and the due moderation of our desires. Hie hbijjge 
of mourning is the school of temperance and sobriety. Every wife 
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man will Hind it for his interest to enter into it sometimes of his own 
accord, lest otherwise he be compelled to take up his dwelling there. 
Seasonable interruptions of our pleasures are necessary to their pro- 
longation. For, continued scenes of luxury and indulgence hasten 
to a melancholy issue. The house of feasting too oftep becomes an 
avenue to the housd of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the 
interval between them; and speedy the transition from the one to the 
other. 

But supposing that, by prudent management, the men of pleasure 
could avoid the pernicious effects which intemperance and dissolute¬ 
ness are likely to produce on their health or their fortune, can they 
also prevent those disorders which such habits will introduce into their 
minds ? Can they escape that wrath of the Almighty, which will in¬ 
fallibly pursue them for their sins both here and hereafter? For 
whence, so much as from the unchecked pursuit of pleasure, do all 
those crimes arise which stain the characters of men with the deepest 
guilt, and expose them to the severest judgments of Heaven ? Whence* 
then, is the corrective of those mischiefs to be sought, but from such 
discipline as shall moderate that intemperate admiration of the world 
which gave rise to the evil ? By repairing sometimes to the house of 
mourning, you would chasten the looseness of fancy, abate the eager¬ 
ness of passipn, and afford scope to reason for exerting her restraiiir 
ing powers. You would behold this world stripped of its false 
colours, and reduced to its proper level. Many an important instruc¬ 
tion you would receive from the humiliation of the proud, the 
mortification of the vain, and the sufferings of the voluptuous, which 
you would see exemplified before you, in the chambers of sorrow, of 
sickness, and of death. You would then be taught to rejoice as though 
you rejoiced not , and to weep as though you weeped not; that is, neither 
in joy, nor in grief, to run to excess; but to use this world so as not 
to abuse it; contemplating the fashion thereof as passing away. 

Moreover, you would there learn the important lesson of suiting 
your mind, beforehand, to what you had reason to expect from the 
world; a lesson too seldom studied by mankind, and to the neglect 
of which, much of their misery, and much of their guilt, is to be 
charged.«By turning away their eyes from the dark side of life, by 
looking at the world only in one light, and that a flattering one, they 
form their measures oil a false plan, and are necessarily deceived and 
betrayed. Hence, the vexation of succeeding disappointment: and 
blsv.ied hope. Hence, their criminal impatience of life, and their 
bitter accusations of God and man; when, in truth, they have reason 
to accuse only*their own folly.—Thou who wouldst act like a wise 
man, and build thy house on the rock, and not on the sand, contem¬ 
plate human life not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. Fre¬ 
quent the house of mourning, as well as the house of mirth. Study 
the nature of that state in which thou art placed; and balance its 
its sorrows. Thou seest that the cup which is held forth to 
th^w&le human race, is mixed. Of Its bitter ingredients, expert 
that thou art to drink thy portion. Thou seest the storm hovering 
every where in the clouds around thee. Be not surprised if on thy 
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head it shall break. Lower, therefore, thy sails. Dismiss thy florid 
hopes; anjf come forth prepared either to act or to suffer, according 
as Heaven' shall decree. Thus shalt thou be excited to take the 
properest measures for defence, by endeavouring to secure an interest 
ill his favour^who, in the time of trouble , can hide* thee in his pavilion. 
Thy mind shall adjust itself to follow the order of his Providence. 
Thou shalt be enabled, with equanimity and steadiness, to hold thy. 
course through life. • 

In the fifth place, By accustoming ourselves to such serious views 
of life, our excessive fondness for life itself will be moderated, and 
our minds gradually formed to wish and to long for a better world. 
•If.We know that our continuance here is to be short, and that we are 
intended by our Milker for a more lasting state, and for employments 
of a nature altogether different from those which now occupy the busy, 
or amuse the vain, we must surely be convinced that it is of the highest 
consequence to prepare ourselves for so important ft change. This 
view of our duty is frequently held up to us in the sacred waitings; 
and hence religion becomes, though not a morose, yet a grave and 
solemn principle, calling off the attention of men from light pursuits 
to those which are of eternal moment. What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world , and lose his own sold ? if he shall lead a life 
of thoughtless mirth on earth, and exclude himself froni eternal feli¬ 
city in heaven ? Worldly affection and sensual pleasure depress all 
our higher powers. They form au unnatural union between the hu¬ 
man soul and this earth, which was only designed for its tempofary 
abode. They attach it too strongly to objects from which it must 
shortly part. They alienate its desires froi’n God and Heaven, and 
deject it with slavish and unmanly fears of death. Whereas, by the 
discipline of religious seriousness^ it is gradually loosened from the 
fetters of sense. Assisted to discover the vanity of this world, it rises 
above it; and, in the hours of sober thought, cultivates connexion 
with those divine and immortal objects, among which it is designed 
to dwell. 

Enough has now been said to convince any thinking person of the 
justice and reasonableness of the maxims in the Text; amlto show, 
that, on various occasions, sorrow may be better than laughter. Woj|ld§t 
thou acquire the habit of recollection, and fix the principles of thy 
conduct; wouldst thou be led up to thy Creator and Redeemer, and 
be fdrmcd to sentiments of piety and devotion; wouldst thou be 
acquainted with those mild and tender affections which delight the 
compassionate and humane; wouldst thou have the power of sensual 
appetites tamed and corrected, and thy soul raised above the ignoble 
love of life, and fear of death ? Go, my brother, go—not to scenes of 
pleasure and riot, not to the house of teasting and mirth—but to the 
silent house of mourning; and adventure to dwell for awhile among 
objects that will soften thy heart. Contemplate the lifeless rem|UP£ 
of what once was fair and flourishing. Bring home to thyself 
vicissitudes of life. * liecal the remembrance of the friend, the pareqL 
or the child, whom thou tenderly lovedst. Look back on the days' 
of former years; and think on the companions of thy youth, who 
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now sleep In the dust. Let the vanity, the mutability, and the sor¬ 
rows of the human estate, rise in full prospect befor^^iee; and 
though thy countenance may be made sad, thy heart shall be made better. 
This sadness, though for the present it dejects, yet shall in tile end 
fortify thy spirit; inspiring thee with such sentiments, ahd prompt¬ 
ing such resolutions, as shall enable thee to eiijoy, with more teal ad¬ 
vantage, the rest of life. Dispositions of this nature form one part 
of the character of those mourners'w hom our Saviour hath pronounced 
blessed * ; and of those to whom it is promised, that sowing in teat's , 
they shaU reap in joy. f A great difference there is between being seri¬ 
ous and melancholy; and a melancholy too there is of that kind 
which deserves to be sometimes indulged. 

Religion hath, on the whole, provided for every good man abund¬ 
ant materials of consolation and relief. How dark soever the present 
face of nature may appear, it dispels the darkness, when it brings 
into view the entire system of things, and extends our survey to the 
whole kingdom of God. It represents what we now behold as only 
a part, and a small part, of die general order. It assures us, that 
though here, for wise ends, misery and sorrow are permitted to have 
place, these temporary evils shall, in the end, advance the happiness 
of all who love God, and are faithful to their duly. It shows diem 
this mixed and confused scene vanishing by degrees away, and pre¬ 
paring die introduction of that state, where the house of mourning 
shall be shut up for ever; where no tears are seen, and no groans 
heard; where no hopes are frustrated, and no virtuous connexions 
dissolved; but where, under the light of the Divine countenance, 
goodness shall flourish in perpetual felicity. Thus, though religion 
may occasionally chasten our mirth with sadness of countenance, yet 
under that sadness it allows not the heart of good men to sink; it 
calls upon them to rejoice, because the Lord reigneth , who is their 
Rock, and the most high God, who is their Redeemer. Reason likewise 
joins her voice with that of Religion; forbidding us to make peevish 
and unreasonable complaints of i mman life, or injuriously to ascribe 
to it more evil than it contains. Mixed as die present state is, she pro¬ 
nounces,^that generally, if not always, there is more happiness than 
misery, more pleasure than pain, i" the condition of man. 
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Psalm lxxvi. 10. 

the wrath of man shall praise thee s the remainder qf wrath shall 
. thou restrain. & 

Psalm appears to have been composed oa occasion of-some 
table deliverance obtained by the Jewish nadon. It is generally 
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understood to have been written In the reign of Hezekiah, and to 
refer to the formidable invasion of Judea by Sennacherib; when 
the angeTqrthe Lord, in one nighty discomfited the whole Assyrian 
host, and smote them with sudden destruction. To this interposition 
of the Divine arm, those expressions in the context may naturally 
be applied; There brake he the arrows of the bone, the shield, the sword, 
and the battle. The stout-hearted are spoiledj they have slept their 
sleep t and none of the men of might have found their hands. At thy 
rebuke, 0 God of Jacob ! both the chariot and the horse are cast into a 
dead sleep. In the Text we have the wise and religious reflection of 
the Psalmist upon the violent designs which had been carried on by 
the enemies of his country, and upon the issue to which Providence 
had brought them. Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee. By 
the wrath of man , we are to understand all that the impetuosity.of 
human passions can devise or execute; the projects of ambition and 
resentment, the rage of persecution, the fury of war; the disorders 
which violence produces in private life, and the public commotions 
which it excites in the world. All these shall praise God, not with 
their intention and design, nor by their native tendency; but* by those 
wise and good purposes, which his providence makes them accom¬ 
plish ; from their poison extracting health, and converting things, 
which in themselves are pernicious, into instruments of his glory, 
and of public benefit: So that, though the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God, it is nevertheless forced and compelled 
to minister to his praise. The Psalmist adds, the remainder of wrath 
shall thou restrain / that is, God will allow scope to the wrath of man 
as far as it answers his good purposes, and is subservient to his 
praise; the rest of it shall be curbed and bound up. When it would 
attempt to go beyond its prescribed limit, he says to it, as to the 
waters of the ocean, Hitherto shall thou come, but no farther; and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed. 

All this shall be fully verified and declared by the last issue of 
things; when we shall be able more clearly to trace the Divine ad¬ 
ministration through its several steps, by seeing the consummation 
of die whole. In some cases, it may be reserved for this period to 
unfold the mysterious wisdom of Heaven. But in general^ as much 
of the Divine conduct is at present manifest, as gives just ground 
for the assertion in the Text. In the sequel of this Discourse I shall 
endeavour to illustrate and confirm it. I shall show in what manner 
the wrath of man is made to prqise the power, the wisdom, the justice, 
and the goodness of God. 

I begin with this observation, That in order toj^ccomplish the 
great purposes carried on by the Govemour of the Universe, it is 
necessary that the Divine perfections be* displayed before mankind in 
a sensible and striking manner. We are not to conceive the Supreme 
Being as hereby seeking praise to himself, from a principle of ostga- 
tation or vain-gl$ry. Independent and self-sufficient, he rests 
enjoyment of his gwn beatitude. His praise consists in the ge jfcp l 
orddr and welfare of his creation. This end cannot be attaitjp, 
unless mankind be made to feel the subjection under which thtey'Jhi 
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placed. Theyjnust be taught to admire and adore their Sovereign* 
They must be overawed by the view of a high hand, ’ilph can at 
pleasure controul their actions, and render them subseHHpjt to pur¬ 
poses wliiclu they neither foresaw nor intended. Hence the propriety 
of God’s making the •math of man top'aise him. We easily conceive in 
what manner the hdavens and the earth are said to praise God, os they 
are standing monuments of that supreme perfection which is displayed 
in. their creation. The virtues of good men obviously praise him, by 
exhibiting his image, and reflecting back his glory. But when even 
the vices and inordinate passions of bad men are made to praise him, 
in consequence of the useful purposes which they are compelled to 
accomplish, this, in a particular manner, distinguishes and signalizes 
a Divine hand; this opens a more wonderful prospect of the adminis¬ 
tration of Heaven, than if all its subjects had been loyal and will¬ 
ingly obedient, and the course of human affairs had'proceeded in a 
quiet and regular tenour. 

I. The wrath of man redounds to the praise of Divine power. It 
brings it forth, with full and awful lustre, to the view of mankind. To 
reign with sovereign command amidst the most turbulent and disorder¬ 
ed state of things, both in the natural and moral world, is the peculiar 
glory of Omnipotence. Hence God is described in Scripture jis sit¬ 
ting on theflood, riding on the t rings of the wind , dwelling in the dark¬ 
ness and. the tempest s that is, making the most violent powers in the 
universe minister to his will; giving them scope or restraining them, 
according as suits the purposes of his dominion. As he stills, at his 
pleasure, the raging of the seas, and the noise of their waves, in like 
manner he stills the tumults of the people. When the passions of men 
are most inflamed, and their designs just ripe for bursting into exe¬ 
cution ; often, by some unexpected interposition, he calls upon the 
world to observe that there is One higher than the highest on earth, 
who can frustrate their devices in a moment, and command the earth- 
to be still before him. Proud fleets, destined to carry destruction to 
neighbouring kingdoms, may cover the ocean. He blows with his 
wind and they are scattered. Mighty armies may go forth to the 
field in all the glory of human strength; but the issues of battle are 
with Him. He suspends on high the invisible balance which weighs 
the fete of nations. 4ccording as t!.'* scale inclines, lie gives to some 

slight event the po.ver of deciding the contest He clouds the sky 
with darkness, or opens the windows of heaven to Jet forth their flood. 
He dejects the hearts of the brave with sudden terrour, and renders 
the hands of the strong, weak and unperforming at the critical 
moment. A thousand unseen ministers stand ready to be the instru¬ 
ments of his power, in humbling the pride, and checking the efforts 
of the wrath of man. Thus, in the instance of haughty Sennacherib, 
and that boasted tempest of wrath which he threatened to pour uppn 
aft the Jewish nation; I will put my hook, says the Almighty, in thy 
nqgLtfid my bridle in thy lips, and 1 will turn thee by the way by 
ttll Wfthou earnest. * In that night the destroying Ngral smote the host, 
allfhe departed with shame of face to his own landJ^When the heathen 
i * 2 King*, six. 28. 
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rage, and the people imagine a tain thing} when the kings of the earth 
set themselvMMnd its rtders take counsel together. He that sitteth in the 
heavens shdE^rngk; the Lord shall hold them in derision .* 

II. The width of man is mode to praise the wisdom as well as the 
power of God. Nothing displays more remarkably the admirable 
counsel of Heaven, than its arranging the train of events in such a 
manner, that the unruly passions of the wicked shall contribute to 
overthrow their own .designs. History abounds with examples of 
their being rendered the unconscious ministers of Providence, to ac¬ 
complish purposes directly opposite to those which they had in view.. 
Thus the cruelty of the sons of Jacob, in pursuing the destruction of 
their brother Joseph, became the means of effecting his high advance¬ 
ment Thus the wrath of Pharaoh against the Israelites, and his 
unjust attempts to detain them in bondage, proved the occosidh .of 
bringing them forth 1 " from the land of slavery, with signal marks of the 
favour of Heaven. Thus the inhuman plan which Hainan had formed 
for ruining Mordecai, and extirpating the whole Jewish nation, paved 
the way for Mordecai’s high jiromotion, and for the triumph of the 
Jews over all their enemies. 

After this manner the Almighty sriareth the wicked in the works of 
their hands; and erects his own council upon the ruin of theirs. 
Those events which, viewed apart, appear as s|iots in the Divine 
administration, when considered in connexion with all their conse¬ 


quences, are often found to give it additional lustre. The beauty and 
magnificence of the universe are much heightened by its being an 
extensive and complicated system ; in which a variety of springs are 
made to play, and a multitude of different movements are, vrith most 
admirable art, regulated and.Jcept in order. Interfering interests, and 
jarring passions, are in such' manner balanced against one another ’ 
such proper checks are placed on the violence of human pursuits; 
and the wrath of man is made so to hold his course, that how opposite 
soever the several motions seem to be, yet they concur and meet 
at last in one direction. While, among the multitudes that dwell on 
the face of the earth, some are submissive to the Divine authority; 
sonic rise up in rebellion against it; others, absorbed in their plea¬ 
sures and pursuits, are totally inattentive to it; they are all so moved 
by an imperceptible influence from above, that the zeal of the dutiful, 
the wrath of the rebellious, and the indifference of the careless, con¬ 
tribute finally to the glory of God. All are governed in such a way 
as suits their powers, and is consistent with rational freedom; yet all 
are subjected to the necessity of fulfilling the eternal purposes of 
Heaven. This depth of Divine wisdom in the administration of the 
universe, exceeds all human comprehensitm, and affords everlasting 


subject of adoration and praise. 

III. The wrath of man praises the justice of God, by being et 
ployedg{is the ius&ument oft inflicting punishment on sinners. 
oaa men trace th3ro@arse of events in their life with attentive 1|| 
they might easily discover the greatest part of the disasters 
they suffer, to be brought upon them by their own ungovero 


* Psalm ii. 1, 2. 4. 
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passions. The succession of causes and effects is so contrived by 
Providence, that the wrath which they meant to pour %#>. on others, 


. frequently recoils, by its effects, upon themselves. But ilpftailng them 
to escape those external mischiefs which violent passions naturally 
occasion, they cannot evade the internal misery which they produce. 
The constitution of things is framed with such profound wisdom, that 
the Divine laws, in every event, execute themselves against the sinner, 
and carry their sanction in their own bosom. The Supreme Being 
has no occasion to unlock the prisons of the deep, or to call down 
the thunder from Heaven, in order to punish the wrath of man. He 
carries on the administration of justice with more simplicity and dig¬ 
nity. It is sufficient that he allow those fierce passions which render 
bad men the disturbers of others, to operate on their own hearts, 
fje delivers them up to themselves, and they become their own tor¬ 
mentors. Before the world, they may disguise their sufferings ; but 
it is well known, that to be inwardly torn with despite, revenge, and 
wrathful passions, is the most intense of all misery. In thus con¬ 
necting the punishment with the crime, making their own wickedness 
to reprove them , and their backslidings to correct them , the avenging, 
hand of a righteous Governour is conspicuous ; and thus the observ¬ 
ation of the Psalmist is fully verified; the wicked haoe drawn out the 
sword, and bent their bow, to cast down the poor and needy; but their 
sword shall entet' into their own heart. * 

' The wrath of man also praises the justice of God in the punish¬ 
ment of other criminals, as well as of the wrathful themselves. Am¬ 


bitious and lawless men are let loose upon each other, that, without 
any supernatural interposition, they may fulfil the just vengeance of 
Heaven in their mutual destruction. They may occasionally be 
oemented together by conspiracy against the just; but as no firm 
nor lasting bond can unite them, they become at last the prey of 
mutual jealousy, strife, and fraud. For a time, they may go on, and 
seem to prosper. The justice of Heaven may appear to slumber; but 
it is awake, and only waits till the measure of their iniquity be full. 
God represents himself in Scripture as sometimes permitting wicked¬ 
ness to arise to an overgrown height, on purpose that its ruin may be 
tlie greater, and more exemplary. He says to the tyrant of Egypt, 
that for this cause he had raised him up, that is, had allowed him to 
prosper and be exalted, that he might shew in him his power; and that 
his name might be declared throughout all the earth, f The Divine ad¬ 
ministration is glorified in the punishment contrived for the workers 
of iniquity, as well as in the reward prepared for the righteous. This 
is the purpose which the Lord hath purposed upon all the earth; and 
this is the hand that is stretched forth over aU the nations. % 

IV. The wrath of man is made to praise the goodness of Gfod. 
This is the most unexpected of its effects; and therefore requires to 
vWjithe most .folly illustrated. All the operations qj^the goverrftent 
jmk Deity may be ultimately resolved into goodness. His’pfower, 
^jP wisdom, and justice, all conduce to general h^ppigess and order, 
jffijp nmg the means which he uses for accomplishing tms end, it will 
* Psalm xxxvii. 14,15. f Exod. ix. IS. f Isaiah, xiv. 36. 
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be found, that the wrath of man, through his oven-ruling direction^ 
possesses a^Hgsiderable place. 

FinsT^lCT^inployed by God as an useful instrument of discipline „ 
and correction to the virtuous. The storms which aiftbition and 
pride raise among mankind, he permits with the same intention that 
he sends forth tempests among the elements; to clear the atmosphere 
of noxions vapours, and to purify it from that corruption which all 
things contract by too much rest. When wicked men prevail in their 
designs, and exercise the power which they have gained with a heavy 
and oppressive hand, the virtuous are apt to exclaim, in bitterness of 
soul, Where is the Lord ? and where the sceptre of righteousness 
and truth ? Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? or doth he indeed 
see, and is there knowledge in the Most High ? — Their oppressqp 
are, in truth, no more than the ministers of God to them for goop. 
He sees that they stand in need of correction, and therefore raises 
up enemies against them, in order to cure the intemperance of pros¬ 
perity ; and to produce, in the serious hours of affliction, proper 
reflections upon their duty, and their past errours. 

In this light the disturbers of the earth are often represented in 
Scripture, as scourges in the hand of God, employed to inflict chas¬ 
tisement upon a degenerating people. They are commissioned for 
the execution of righteous and wise purposes, concealed from them¬ 
selves j and when their commission is fulfilled, they are recalled and 
destroyed. Of this we have a remarkable example in the use which 
God made of the king of Assyria with respect to the people of Israel; 

1 will send him against an hypocritical nation, and against the people 
of my wrath, will I give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take the 
prey. Howbeit, he mcaneth not so ; neither doth his heart think so; 
hut it is in his heart to destroy, and cut off nations not a few. Where- 
fore it shall come to pass, that when the Lord hath pa formed his whole 
work upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I will jntnish the fruit of the 
stout heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks. * In 
vain, then, doth the wrath of man lift itself up against God. He saith, 
by the strength of my hand I have done it, and by my wisdom, for I am 
jnudent. Shall the axe boast itself against him that heweth therewith ? 
or shall the saw magnify itself against him that shaketh it ? All things, 
whether they will it or not, must work together- for good to them that 
love God. The wrath of man, among the rest, fills up the place 
assigned to it by the ordination of Heaven. The violent enemy, the 
proud conquerour, and the oppressive tyrant, possess only the same 
station with the famine, the pestilence, and the flood. Their triumphs 
are no more than the accomplishment of God’s correction; and the 
remainder of their wrath shall he restrain . * 

£>$condly, God makes the wrgth of man contribute to the benefit 
of th§ virtuous, 4 ^ rendering it the means of improving and signaliz-. 
ing graces; ijgd of raising them, thereby, to higher honou r am f. 

glory. Had lAiUftgn affairs proceeded in an orderly train, aoamp 
opposition be^fi itfade to religion and virtue by the violence of 
wickedp what room would have been left for some of the highest aft(J 

* Isaiah, x. 6, 7. 12. 
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most generous exertions of the soul of man ? How many shining ex¬ 
amples of fortitude, constancy, and patience, would liavy been lost to 
^the world? What a field of virtues peculiar to a si&^ofidiscipline 
had lain uncultivated ? Spirits of a higher order possess a state of 
established virtue, that stands in need of no such trials and improve¬ 
ments. But to us, who are only under education for such a state, it 
belongs to pass through the furnace, that our souls may be tried, 
refined, and brightened. We must stand the conflict, that we may be 
graced and crowned as conqucrours. The wrath of man opens the 
field to glory; calls us forth to the most distinguished exercise of 
active virtue, and forms us to all those suffering graces which are 
among the highest ornaments of the human soul. It is thus, that the 
jjj|ustrious band of true patriots and heroes, of confessors and martyrs, 
have been set forth to the admiration of all ages, as lights of the world; 
while the rage and fury of enemies, instead of bearing them down, 
have only served to exalt and dignify them more. 

Thirdly, The wrath of man is often made to advance the tem¬ 
poral prosperity of the righteous. The occasional distresses which 
it brings upon them, frequently lay the foundation of their future 
success. The violence with which wicked men pursue their resent¬ 
ment, defeats its own purpose; and engages the world ou the side of 
the virtuous, whom they persecute. The attempts of malice to blacken 
and defame them, bring forth their characters with more advantage 
to the view of impartial beholders. The extremities to which they are 
reduced by injustice and oppression, rouse their courage and activity; 
$nd often give occasion to such vigorous efforts in their just defence, 
as overcome all opposition, and terminate in prosperity and success. 
Even in cases where the wrath of man appears to prevail over the 
peaceable and the just, it is frequently, in its issue, converted into a 
blessing. How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis¬ 
appointed by their enemies in designs which they earnestly pursued, 
but which, if successfully accomplished, they have afterwards seen 
would have occasioned their ruin ? Whoso is wise, and will observe 
these things, even he shall understand the loving-kindness of the Lord. * 

While the wrath of man thus praises God by the advantages 
which it is made to bring to good men as individuals, the Divine 
hand is equally apparent in the similar effects which it is appointed 
to produce to nations and societies. When wars and commotions 
shake the earth, when factions rage, and intestine divisions embroil 
kingdoms that before were flourishing, Providence seems, at first 
view, to have abandoned public affairs to the misrule of human pas¬ 
sions. Yet from the midst of this confusion, order is often made to 
spring; and from these mischiefs pasting advantages to aris^- . Bjr 
such convulsions, nations are roiled from that dangerous lethargy 
into, which fkpving wealth, long peace, and grovdng effeminacy of 
-;dggnhers, hadsnnk them. They are awakened to*aiscern thefirtrue 
forests; ana taught to take proper measures security and de¬ 
fence against all their foes. Inveterate prejudiceirare corrected; and 
latent sources of danger are discovered; Public spirit is called forth; 

* Psalm evii. 43. 
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and larger views of national happiness are formed. The corruptions 
to which every government is liable, are often rectified by a ferment 
in the pditflil body, as noxious humours in the animal frame are 
carried Sm by the shock of a disease. Attempts made against a wise 9 
, and well-established civil constitution tend in die issue to strengthen 
it; and the disorders of licentiousness and faction^ teach men more 
highly to prize the blessings of tranquillity and legal protection. 

Fourthly, The wrath of man , when it breaks forth in the perse¬ 
cution of religion, praises the Divine goodness, by being rendered 
conducive to the advancement of truth, and propagation of religion 
in the world. The church of God, since the days of its infancy, 
hath never been entirely exempted from die wradi of the world; 
and in those ages, during which it was most exposed to tjb^ 
wrath, it hath always flourished the most. In vain the policy gnu 
the rage of men united their efforts to extinguish this Divine lijplt. 
Though all the four winds blew against it, it only shone brighter, 
anil flamed higher. Many waters could not quench it , nor all the foods 
drown it. The constancy and fortitude of those who suffered for the 
truth, had a much greater effect in increasing the number of converts, 
than all the terrour and cruelty of persecutors in diminishing it. 
By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against itself to 
the destruction of its own purpose; like waves, which, assaulting a 
rock with impotent fury, discover its immoveable stability, while they 
dash diemselves in pieces at its feet. 

I shall only add one other instance of the wrath of man praising 
God, by accomplishing ends of most extensive benefit to mankind. 
Never did the rage and malice of the wicked imagine that they had 
obtained a more complete triumph, than in the death of Jesus Christ. 
When they had executed their purpose of making him suffer as a 
malefactor, they were confident that they had extinguished his name, 
and discomfited his followers for ever. Behold, how feeble are the 
efforts of the wrath of man against the decree of Heaven! All that 
they intended to overthrow, they most effectually established. The 
death of Christ was, in the councils of Heaven, the spring of ever¬ 
lasting life to the faithful. The cross on which he suffered with ap¬ 
parent ignominy, become the standard of eternal honour to him; the 
ensign under which his followers assembled, and triumphed. He 
who, at his pleasure, restrains the remainder of wrath , suffered the 
rage of our Savioiir’s enemies to suggest no other things to them than 
what, long before, he had determined, and his prophets had foretold. 
They all conspired to render the whole scene of Christ’s sufferings 
exactly conformable to the original predicted plan of Divine mercy 
and goodness; and each of them contributed his share to accomplish 
tbfl& gtS&t undertaking, which none of them in the least understood, 
of meant to promote.—So remarkable an instance as this, fully as¬ 
certained in Scripture, of the wrath of man ininisteringto f the ilesign%. 
of Heaven, ought to be frequently in our eye; as an e$e£mplificati#ti r 
of the conduct of T|bvidence in many other cases, where we have no%. 
so much, light afforded us for tracing its ways. 

By this induction of particulars,'the doctrine contained in the Text 
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is plainly and Hilly verified. We have seep, that the disorderswhkh 
the pride and passions of men occasion in file world, though they 
take rise from the corruption of human nature in- th&fidkn state, 
yet are so'over-ruled by Providence, as to redound to hn honour 
and glory who gpverns all. They illustrate before the world the 
Divine perfections in the administration of the universe. They serve 
the purposes of moral and religious improvement to the souls of men. 
By a secret tendency, they advance the welfare of those whom they 
appear to threaten with evil. Purely, O God J the 'wrath of man shall 
praisfji Jhee; the remainder of 'wrath shaU thou restrain .—In thy hand 
it is; and Thou never lettest it forth but in weight and in measure. 
It is wild and intractable in its nature; but Thou tamest it. It is 
Mfe d and headlong in its impulse; but Thou direetest it It strug¬ 
gles continually to break its chain; but Thou confinest it; Thou 
retrenchest all the superfluity of its fury.—Let us now consider, 
what improvement is to be made of this meditation on the ways of 
Providence. 


Iw the first place, Let it lead us to a religious contemplation of the 
hand of God in all the transactions of the world. In the ordinary 
course of human affairs, we behold a very mixed and busy scene; 
the passions of men variously agitated, and new changes daily taking 
place upon this stage of time. We behold peace and war alternately 
returning; the fortunes of private men rising and failing; and states and 
nations partaking of the same vicissitude. In all this, if we attend only 
to the operation of external causes, and to the mere rotation of events, 
we view no more than the inanimate part of nature; we stop at the sur¬ 
face of things; we contemplate the great spectacle which is presented 
to us, not with the eyes of rational and intelligent beings. The life 
and beauty of the universe arises from the view of that wisdom and 
goodness which animates and conducts the whole, and unites ail the 
parts in one great design. There is an eternal Mind who puts all 
those wheels in mption; Himself remaining for ever at rest. Nothing 
is void of God. Even in the passions and ragings of men, He is to 
be found; and where they imagine they guide themselves, they arc 
guided and controuled by his hand. What solemn thoughts and 
devout affections ought fins meditation to inspire; when, in viewing 
the affairs of the world, we attend not merely to the actings of men, 
but to the ways of God; and consider ourselves, and all our con¬ 
cerns, as included in his high administration. 

In the second place, The doctrine which has been illustrated 
should prevent us from censuring Providence, on account of any 
seeming disorders and evils which at present take place in the world. 
The various instances which have been pointed out in this Discourse, 
of human passion and wickedness rendered subservient to Wjse and 
useful ends, give us the highest reason to conclude, thatdn all other 
cases of seeming evil, the like ends are carried on. This otfght to 
$i$tisfy our mind, even when the prospect is most dark and dfscour- 
agu'Y'g. The plans of Divine wisdom are too la^jg£ and comprehen¬ 
sive! to be discerned by us in all their extent; and where we see only 
by pads, wg must frequently be at a loss in judging of the whole. 
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The way of God to inthessea, and hi* paths in the great waters t Jhis 
footsteps are ndt known. * But althoughthou sayest thou const not see ' 
hint) yet judgment is before him, therefore trust thou in him. f As in the. 
natural world no real deformity is found, nothing but whatr has either * 
some omatnent or some use; so in the moral world, the most irregular 
and deformed appearances contribute, in one way* or other, to the 
order of the whole. The Supreme Being, from the most opposite 
and disagreeing principles, forms%niversal concord; and adapts 
even the most harsh and dissonant* notes to the harmony of his 
praise. As he hath reared the goodly frame of nature from various 
and jarring elements, and hath settled it in peace; so he hath forined 
such an union by his Providence of the more various interests, and 
more jarring passions of men, that they all conspire to his glory, ami 
co-operate for general good. — How amazing is that wisdom, win™ 
comprehends such infinite diversities and contrarieties within its 
scheme! How powerful that hand, which bends to its own purpose 
die good and the bad, the busy and the idle, the friends and the 
foes of truth; which obliges them all to hold on their course to his 
glory, though divided from one another by a multiplicity of pursuits, 
and differing often from themselves; and while they all move at dieir 
own freedom, yet, by a secret influence, winds and turns diem at his 
will! O the depth of the riches , both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past fading out 1 % 

In the third place, We see, from what has been said, how much 
reason there is for submission to the decrees of Heaven. Whatever 
distresses we suffer from the wrath of man, we have ground to believe 
that they befal not in vain. In the midst of human violence or op* 
pression, we are not left to be the sport of fortune. Higher counsels 
are concerned. Wise and good designs are going on. God is 
always carrying forward his own purposes; and if these terminate in 
his glory, which is ever the same with the felicity of the righteous, 
is not mis a sufficient reason for our calm and cheerful acquies¬ 
cence? 

Hence also, to conclude, arises die most powerful argument for 
studying, with zealous assiduity, to gain the favour and protection 
of the Almighty. If his displeasure hang over our heads, all things 
around us may be just objects of terrour. For, against him, there is 
no defence. The most violent powers in nature are ministers to him. 
Formidable, indeed, may prove the wrath of man, if he be pleased 
to let it forth against us. To him, but not to us, it belongs to restrain 
it at pleasure. Whereas, when we' are placed under his protection, 
all human wrath is divested of its terrours. If he be Jin' us, who, or 
what, can be against us ? Let us pursue the measures which he hath 
appointed for obtaining his grace, by faith, repentance, and a holy 
life, ana w$$hall have no reason to be afraid of evil tidings s our hearts 
wiU be fixed, trusting in the Lord\ When the religious fear of God 
possesses the heart, it expels the ignoble fear of man, and becomes.; 
the principle of coinage and magnanimity. The Lord is a buckler * 
and a shield to them that serve him. When he ariseth, his enemies shall d 

* fftalm Ixxtif. 19. f*Job, xxxv. IS, t Rom^xi. S3. ,, 
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,, .be scattered as make is driven away, and asffhqff'be/bre the wind. He 
^giveth strength and victory to his people; he clotheth tfcem with salva¬ 
tion. The. wrath of man shall praise him, and the remainder ; qf wrath 
shall he restrain. 


%: 

SERMON XXX. 

IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE TO MANKIND. 

[Preached before the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge.] 

m Isaiah, xi. 9. 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain j for the earth 
shall he full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea. 

This passage of Scripture is understood, by all Christian interpreters, 
to refer to the days of the Gospel. The rrophet describes, in the 
context, the auspicious influence of the Messiah’s reign, as extending 
over all nature, and producing universal felicity. The full accom¬ 
plishment of this prediction is yet future, and respects some more 
advanced period of the kingdom of God, when true religion shall 
universally prevail, and the native tendency of the Gospel attain its 
entire effect. In the prospect of this event the Prophet seems to rise 
above himself, and celebrates that happy age in the most sublime 
strain of Eastern poetry. He opens a beautiful view of the state of 
the world, ns a state of returning innocence. He represents all 
nature flourishing in peace; discord and guile abolished; the most 
hostile natures reconciled, and the most savage reformed and tamed. 
The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the 
kid : and the calf, and the young lion , and the failing togetWfl and a 
little child shall lead them. The lion shall eat straw like the ox; and 
the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child, shall put his hand on the cockatrice den. - They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall hefidl of the know¬ 
ledge of the Lord , as the waters cover the sea. 

Upon reading these words, we must immediately perceive the great 
encouragement which they give to all good designs for promoting 
religion in the world. When we engage in these, we have th6 com¬ 
fort of being engaged, not only ih a good cause, but also in one that 
shall undoubtedly be successful. For we are here assured by the 
Divine promise, that truth and righteousness shall at length prevail, and 
. that the increasing influence of religion shall introduce general happi¬ 
ness. It is a pleasing and animating reflection, that, in carrying on such 
designs, we #ct, upon the Divine plan; and co-operate with God for 
^advancing the kingdom of the Messiah. We have no reasoo^to be 
^'discouraged by any unfavourable circumstances which at present 
oppose our pious endeavours. Though the ignorance* superstition, 
and corruption, which now fill so great a part of the world, have a 
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dark and mysterious aspfKt, it is not beyond the power of that^ 
Supreme Beitfjf, who brings light out of darkness, to clear up those"' 
perplexing appearances, and gradually to extricate mankind from the, 
labyrinth of ignorance and errour. Let us consider hoVimprobable 
it seemed, when the Gospel was first published, that it should extend 
so far, and overthrow so much established superstition, as it has 
already done. There is nothing iiyhe present state of the world, to 
render it more unlikely that it sliallttfie day be universally received, 
and prevail in its full influence. At the rise of Christianity, thp dis¬ 
proportion was, at least, as great between the apparent human^uses, 
and the effect which has actually been produced, as there is m our 
age, between the circumstances of religion in the world, and the effect 
which we farther expect. The Sun of righteousness having alre$$r 
exerted its influence in breaking through the thickest darkness, we 
may justly hope, that it is powerful enough to dispel all remaining 
obscurity; and that it will ascend by degrees to that perfect day, 
when healing shall he under its icings to all the nations. A little one 
shall become a thousand s and a small one a strong nation. I the Lord 
mil hasten it in his time. * 

Besides the prediction which the Text contains of the future suc¬ 
cess of religion, it points out also a precise connection between the 
increase of religious knowledge, and the happiness of maukind. The 
knowledge of the Lordfilling the earth , is assigned as the cause why 
they shall not hurt not' destroy in all the holy mountain of God. To 
this I am now to lead your thoughts; as a subject both suited to the 
occasion of the present meeting, and proper to be illustrated in times, 
wherein total indifference to religious principles appears togain ground. 
Whether Christianity shall be propagated farther or not, is treated as a 
matter of no great concern to mankind. The opinion prevails among 
many, that moral virtue may subsist, with equal advantage, inde- 
pendeo£i$f religion. For moral principles great regard is professed; 
but articles of religious belief are held to be abstract tenets, remote 
from life; points of mere speculation and debate, the influence of 
which is very inconsiderable on the actions of men. The general 
conduct, it is contended, will always proceed upon views and princi¬ 
ples which have more relation to the present state of things; and 
religious knowledge can therefore stand in no necessary connection 
with their happiness and prosperity.—How adverse such opinions 
are, both to the profession and practice of religion, is abundantly 
evident. How adverse they are to*the general welfare and real in¬ 
terests of mankind, I hope to make appear to candid minds. 

By the knowledge of the Lord , in the Text, is not to be understood 
the natural knowledge of God only. It is plain that the prophet speaks 
of the age of the Messiah, when more enlarged discoveries should be 
made to mankind of the Divine perfections and government, than 
unassisted reason could attain. The knowledge of the Lord, there¬ 
fore, comprehends the principles of Christianity, as well as of natural 
religion. In order to discern the importance of such knowledge to 

* Isaiah, lx. 22 
T 
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general happiness, we shall consider man, I. as an individual; 
II. as a member of society. 

I. Considering man as an individual, let us inquire how far th^ 
knowledge bf true religion is important, first, to his improvement; 
next, to his consolation. 

First, With respect to the improvement of man; the advancement 
of his nature in what is valuable and useful, the acquisition of such 
dispositions and habits os fit him for acting his part with propriety 
on this stage, and prepare him for a higher state of action hereafter; 
what benefit does he receive, in these respects from religious know¬ 
ledge'and belief? It is obvious, that all increase of knowledge is 
improvement to the understanding. The more that its sphere is en¬ 
larged, the greater number of objects that are submitted to its view, 
especially when these objects are of intrinsic excellence, the more, 
must those rational powers, which are the glory of man, be in the 
course of attaining their proper strengtli and maturity. But were 
the knowlege of religion merely speculative, though the speculation 
must be admitted to be noble, yet less could be said of its importance. 
We recommend it to mankind, as forming the heart, and directing 
the life. Those pure and exalted conceptions which the Christian 
religion has taught us to entertain of the Deity, as the universal 
Father and righteous Governour of the universe, the Standard of 
unspotted perfection; and the Author of evenf good and ‘perfect gift ; 
conducting his whole administration with an eternal regard to order, 
virtue, ancl truth; ever favouring the cause, and supporting the inte- 
ests, of righteous men; and applying, in this direction, the whole 
might of omnipotence, and the whole council of unerring wisdom, 
from the beginning to the end of things; such conceptions both 
kindle devotion, and strengthen virtue. They give fortitude to the 
mind in the practice of righteousness, and establish the persuasion of 
its being our highest interest. 

All the doctrines peculiar to the Gospel are great improvements on 
what the light of nature had imperfectly suggested. A high dispens¬ 
ation of Providence is made known, particularly suited to the exi¬ 
gencies of man ; calculated for recovering him front tliat corrupted 
state into which experience bears witness that he is fallen, and for 
restoring him to integrity, and favour with his Creator. The method 
of carrying on this great plan is such as gives us the most striking 
views of the importance of righteousness or virtue, and of the high 
account in which it stands with God. The Son of God appeared on 
the earth, and suffered as a propitiation for the sins of the world, with 
this express intention, that he might bring in eoerlasting righteousness ; 
that he might purge our consciences from dead works to serve the living 
God; that he might redeem us from all iniquity , and pur\fy unto himself 
a peculiar people zealous of good works. Such a merciful interposition 
of jhe Creator of the world, while it,illustriously displays his good¬ 
ness, and signalizes his concern for the moral interests of’mankind, 
affords us, at the same time, the most satisfying ground of confidence 
and trust. It offers an object to the mind on which it can lay Jhold 
for the security of its future hopes; when, with a certainty far beyond 
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what any abstract argument could yield, it appeals to a distinguished 
fact; and is enabled to say. He that spared not his emit Son, bat 
delivered him up far us all, ham shall he not with him alsofreely give us 
all things ?* 

While the Divine government is thus placed in a light the most 
amiable, and most encouraging to every virtuous mind, there is, at 
the same time, something extremely awful and solemn in the whole 
doctrine of redemption. It is calculated to strike the mind with 
reverence for the Divine administration. It points at some deeprna- 
lignity in sin, at some dreadful consequences flowing from guil£ un¬ 
known in their causes and in their whole effects to us, which moved 
the Sovereign of the world to depart from the ordinary course of Pro¬ 
vidence, and to bring about the restoration of his fallen creatures by 
a method so astonishing. Mankind are hereby awakened to the most 
serious reflections. Such views are opened of the sanctity of the Divine 
laws, of the strictness of the Divine justice, of the importance of the 
part which is assigned them to act, as serve to prevent their trifling 
with human life, and add dignity and solemnity to virtue. These grea£ 
purposes are farther carried on, by the discovery which is made of the 
fixed connection in which this life stands with a future eternal state. 
We arc represented as sowing now, what we are to reap hereafter; un¬ 
dergoing a course of probation and trial, which, according as it termin¬ 
ates in our improvement, or leaves us unreformed and corrupted, will 
dismiss us to lasting abodes, cither of punishment or reward. Such 
a discovery rises far above the dubious .conjectures, and uncertain 
reasonings, which mere natural light suggests concerning the future 
condition of mankind. Here we find, what alone can produce any con- 
. siderable influence on practice, explicit promise mid threatening; an 
authoritative sanction given to a law; the Govemour and Judge 
revealed; and all the motives which can operate on hope and fear, 
brought home to the heart, with, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts. In a 
word, a great anti magnificent plan of Divine administration is opened 
to us in the Gospel of Christ; and nothing is omitted that can impress 
mankind with the persuasion of their being all, in the strictest s6$fse, 
subjects of the moral government of God. 

Though the bounds of this Discourse allow us to take only an im¬ 
perfect view of the principles of Christian doctrine, yet the hints 
which have been given, lay a sufficient foundation for appealing to 
every impartial mind, whether the knowledge and belief of such prin¬ 
ciples be not intimately connected with the improvement, and, by 
consequence, with the happiness of man? I reason now with-such 
as admit, that virtue is the great source both of improvement and 
happiness. Let them lay what stress they please upon the authority 
of copscience, and upon the force and evidence of its dictates; can 
they refuse to allow that the natural tendency of the principles which 
I have mentioned, is to support those dictates, and %€ confirm that 
authority; to excite, on various occasions, the most useful sentiments; 
to provide additional restraints from vice, and additional motives^ to 
e^ery vjrtue ? Who dares pronounce, that there is no case in which 

• Rom. vili. 54. 
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conscience stones in need, of such assistance to direct, where there 
so much uncertainty and darkness; and to prompt, where there 
so much feebleness and irresolution, and such a fatal proneness 
vice and folly ? 

But how good soever the tendency of religious principles may be, 
some will still call in question their actual significancy, and influence 
on life. This tendency is by various causes defeated. Between the 
belief of religious principles and & correspondent practice, it will be 
. alleged that frequent experience shows there is no necessary connec¬ 
tion; ,imd that therefore the propagation of the one, cannot give us 
any assurance of proportionable improvements following in the other. 
— This, in part, is granted to be true; as we admit that religious 
knowledge and belief are susceptible of various degrees, before they 
arrive at that real Christian faith which the Scripture represents as 
purifying the heart. But though the connection between principle 
and practice be not necessary and invariable, it will not, I suppose, 
be denied, that there is some connection. Here then one avenue to 
the heart is opened. If the tendency of Religious Knowledge be 
good, wisdom must direct, and duty oblige us to cultivate it. For 
tendency will, at least in some cases, rise into effect; and, probably, 
in more cases than are known and observed by the world. Besides 
the distinguished examples of true religion and virtue, which have, 
more or less, adorned every age of the Christian acra, what numbers 
may there be, in the more silent and private scenes of life, overlooked 
by superficial observers of mankind, on whose hearts and lives 
religious principles have the most happy influence ? Even on loose 
and giddy minds, where they are far from accomplishing tlieir full 
effect, their influence is, frequently, not altogether lost. Impressions 
of religion often check vice in its career. They prevent it from pro¬ 
ceeding its utmost length; and though they do not entirely reform 
the offender, they serve to maintain order in society. Persons who 
are now r bad, might probably have been worse without them, and the 
world have suffered more from unrestrained licentiousness. They 
ofqP sow latent seeds of goodness in the heart, which proper cir¬ 
cumstances and occasions afterwards ripen; though the reformation 
of the offender may not be so conspicuous as his former enormities 
have been. .From the native tei lency of religious belief there is 
reason to conclude, that those good effects of it are not so rare as 
some would represent them. By its nature and tendency, we can 
better judge of its effects, than by observations drawn from a sup¬ 
posed experience, which often is narrow in its compass, and fallacious 
in its conclusions. 

^ The actual influence of principle and belief of mankind admits of 
clear illustration from uncontestcd matter of fact. They who hold 
the'good effects of Christian principles to be so inconsiderable, as to 
render the propagation of them of small importance, will be at no 
Jpss. to give us instances of corrupt principles of belief having had the 
most powerful influence on the world. Loud complaints we hear 
from this quarter of the direful effects which superstition and enthu¬ 
siasm have produced^of their having poisoned the tempers, and 
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transformed the manners, of men; of their having overcome the 
strongest restraints of law, of reason, and humanity. Is this then 
the case, that all principles, except good ones, are of such mighty 
energy ? Strange ! that false religion should be able to ilo so much, 
and true religion so little; that belief, so powerful in the one case, 
should be so impotent in the other.—No impartial inquirer, surely, 
can entertain this opinion. The whole history of mankind shows 
that their religious tenets and principles, of whatever nature they be, 
are of great influence in forming their character, and directing- their 
conduct. The mischief which false principles have done, affords a 
good argument to guard carefully against errour; but as it is a proof 
of what belief can do, it gives ground to hope the more from it, when 
rightly directed. The same torrent which, when it is put out of its 
natural course, overflows and lays waste a country, adorns and en¬ 
riches it, when running in its proper channel. If it be alleged that 
superstition is likely to be more powerful in its effects than truth, 
because it agrees better with the follies and corruptions of the world, 
we may oppose to this, on the other hand, that truth has the Divine ’ 
blessing anti the countenance of Heaven on its side. Let us always 
hope well of a cause that is good in itself, and beneficial to mankind. 
Truth is mighty, and will prevail. Let us "spread the. incorruptible 
seed as widely as we can, and trust in God that he will give the in¬ 
crease.— Having thus shown the importance of Religious Knowledge 
to mankind in the way of improvement, let us, 

In the second place, Consider it in the light of consolation; as 
bringing aid and relief to us amidst the distresses of life. Here re¬ 
ligion incontestably triumphs; and its happy effects, in this respect, 
furnish a strong argument to every benevolent mind for wishing them 
to be farther diffused throughout the world. For without the belief 
and hope afforded by Divine Revelation, the circumstances of man 
arc extremely forlorn. He finds himself placed here as a stranger 
in a vast universe, where the powers and operations of Nature are 
very imperfectly known; where both the beginnings and the issuas of 
things are involved in mysterious darkness; where he is imafroto 
discover, with any certainty, whence he sprung, or tor what purpose 
he was brought into this state of existence; whether he be subjected 
to the government of a mild, or of a wrathful ruler; what construc¬ 
tion he is to put on many of the dispensations of his providence; 
and what his fate is to be when he departs hence. What a discon¬ 
solate situation to a serious inquiring mind ! The greater degree of 
virtue it possesses, its sensibility is likely to be the more oppressed 
by this burden of labouring thought. Even though it were in one’s 
power to banish all uneasy thought, and*to fill up the hours of life 
with perpetual amusement, life so filled up would, upon reflection, 
appear poor and trivial. But these are far from being the terms 
upon which man is brought into this world. He is conscious that 
his being is frail and feeble; he sees himself beset with various dan¬ 
gers ; and is exposed to many a melancholy apprehension, from the 
evils which he may have to encounter, before he arrives at the close 
of life. In this distressed condition, to reveal to him such discoveries 
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of the Supreme*Being, as the Christian religion affords, is to reveal to 
him a Father and a Friend; is to let in a ray of the most cheering light 
upon <$he darkness of the human estate. He who was before a des¬ 
titute orphan, wandering in the inhospitable desert, has now gained 
a shelter from the bitter and inclement blast. He now knows to whom 
to pray, and in whom to trust; where to unbosom his sorrows, and 
from what hand to look ibr relief. 

It is certain t^at when the heart bleeds from some wound of recent 
misfortune, nothing is of equal efficacy with religious comfort. It is 
of power to enlighten the darkest hour, and to assuage the severest 
.woe, by the belief of Divine favour, and the prospect of a blessed im¬ 
mortality. In such hopes the mind expatiates with joy; and when 
bereaved of its earthly friends, solaces itself with the thoughts of one 
Friend, who will never forsake it. Refined reasonings concerning 
the nature of* the human condition, and the improvement which phi¬ 
losophy teaches us to make of every event, may entertain the mind 
when :t is at ease; may perhaps contribute to sooth it when slightly 
touched with sorrow. But when it is tom with any sore distress, 
they are cold and feeble, compared with a direct promise from the 
word of God. This is an anchor to the soul both sure and stedfast. This 
has given consolation and refuge to many a virtuous heart, at a time 
when the most cogent reasonings would have proved utterly un¬ 
availing. 

Upon the approach of death, especially when, if a man thinks at 
all, his anxiety about his future interests must naturally increase, 
die power of religious consolation is sensibly felt. Then appears, in 
the most striking light, the high value of the discoveries made by the 
Gospel; not only life and immortality revealed, but a Mediator with 
God discovered; mercy proclaimed, through him, to the frailties of 
the penitent and the humble; and his presence promised to be with 
them when they are passing through the valley of the shadow of death, 
in order to bring them safe into unseen habitations of rest and joy. 
Here is ground for their leaving the world with comfort and peace. 
BuFln this severe and trying period, tills labouring hour of nature, 
how shall the unhappy mau support himself, who knows not, or be¬ 
lieves not, the discoveries of religion ? Secretly conscious to himself 
* that he has not acted his part as he ought to have done, the sins of 
his past life arise before him in sad remembrance. He wishes to 
- . exist after death, and yet dreads that existence. The Governour of 
the world is unknown. He cannot tell whether every endeavour to 
obtain his mercy may not be vain. All is awful obscurity around 
him; and in the midst of endless doubts and perplexities, the trem- 
. bling, reluctant soul is forced away from the body. As the misfor- 
tqftes of life must, to such a man, have been most oppressive, so its 
end is bitter. His sun sets in a dark cloud; and the night of death 
clpses over his head, full of misery.—Having now shown how im¬ 
portant the Knowledge of the Lot'd is, both to the improvement and 
'the consolation of man, considered as an individual, I am next to show, 

II. How important this Knowledge is to him as a member qf 
society. This branch the subject is in part anticipated by what 
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has been said. For all the improvement which titan receives, as 
an individual, redounds to the benefit of the public. Society reaps 
the fruit of the virtues of all the members who compose it; 4gpd in 
proportion as each, apart, is made better, the whole must flourish. 

But, besides this effect, Religious Knowledge has a direct tendency 
to improve the social intercourse of men, and to assist them in co¬ 
operating for common good. It is die great instrument of civilizing 
the multitude, and forming them to ynion. It tam$|, the fierceness 
of their passions, and softens the rudeness of their manners. There 
is much reason to doubt whether any regular society ever subsisted, 
or could subsist, in the world, destitute of all religious ideas and 
principles. They who, in early times, attempted to bring the 
wandering and scattered tribes of men from the woods, and to unite 
them in cities and communities, always found it necessary to begin 
with some institution of religion. The wisest legislators of old, 
through the whole piogress of their systems of government, con¬ 
sidered religion as essential to civil polity. If even those imperfect 
forms of it, loaded with so much superstition and errour, were im¬ 
portant to the welfare of society, how much more that reasonable 
worship of the true God, which is taught by the Gospel ? True 
religion introduces the idea of regular subjection, by accustoming 
mankind to the awe of superiour power in the Deity, joined with the 
veneration of superiour wisdom and goodness. It is by its nature an 
associating principle; and creates new and sacred bonds of union 
among men. Common assemblies for religious worship, and joint 
homage offered up to one God; the sense of being all dependent on 
the same protection, and bound to duty by the same ties, sharers in 
the same benefits of Heaven, and expectants of the same reward, 
tend to awaken the sentiments of friendly relation, and to confirm and 
strengthen our mutual connexion. The doctrine of Christianity is 
most adverse to all tyranny and oppression, but highly favourable to 
the interests of good government among men. It represses the 
spirit of licentiousness and sedition. It inculcates the duly of subr 
ordination to lawful superiours. It requires us to fear God, to h 0 our 


the king, and not to meddle with them that are given to change. 

Religious Knowledge forwards all useful anil ornamental improve¬ 
ments in society. Experience show's, that in proportion as it diffuses 
its light, learning flourishes, and liberal arts are cultivated and 
advanced. Just conceptions of religion promote a free and manly 
spirit. They lead men to think for themselves; to form their prin¬ 
ciples upon fair inquiry, and not to resign their conscience to the 
dictates of men. Hence they naturally inspire aversion to slavery of 
every kind; and promote a taste for liberty and laws. Despotic 
governments have generally taken the firmest root among nations 
mat were blinded by Mahometan or Pagan darkness; where the 
throne of violence has been supported by ignorance and false religion. 
In the Christian world, during those centuries in which gross super¬ 
stition held its reign undisturbed, oppression and slavery were in its 
train. The cloud of ignorance sat thick and deep over the nations; 
and the world was threatened with a relapp into ancient barbarity. 
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As soon as the* tme ^ukcledge of the Lord revived^ at the atispiciouis 
oefift of the Reformation, learning, liberty, and arts, began to shine 
fortiiritk it, and to resume their lustre. 

IpPthe happy influence which religion exerts on society, extends 
mudhlarther than^ to effects of this kind. It is not only subsidiary 
to the improvement, but necessary to the preservation of society. It 
is the very basis on which it rests. Religious principle is what gives 
men the suregftUbokl of one another. That last and greatest pledge 
of veracity, an oath, without which no society could sulisist, derives 
its whole authority from an established reverence of God, to whom 
it is a solemn appeal, iianish religious principle, and you loosen all 
the bonds which connect mankind together; you shake the funda¬ 
mental pillar of mutual confidence and trust; you render the security 
arising from laws, in a great measure, void and ineffectual. For 
human laws and human sanctions cannot extend to numberless cases, 
in which the safety of mankind is deeply concerned. They would 
prove very feeble instruments of order and peace, if there were no 
checks upon the conduct of men from the sense of Divine legislation; 
if no belief of future rewards and punishments were to overawe con¬ 
science, and to supply the defects of human government. 

Indeed, the belief of religion is of such importance to public wel¬ 
fare, that the most expressive description we could give of a society 
of men in the utmost disorder, would be to say that there was no fear 
of God left among them. Imagination would immediately conceive 
them as abandoned to rapine and violence, to perfidy and treachery; 
as deceiving and deceived, oppressing and oppressed; consumed by 
intestine broils, and ripe for becoming a prey to the first invader. Oil 
the other hand, in order to form the idea of a society flourishing in 
its highest glory, we need only conceive the belief of Christian prin¬ 
ciple exerting its full influence on the hearts and lives of all the mem¬ 
bers. Instantly, the most amiable scene would open to our view. 
We should see the causes of public disunion removed, when men 
yrere animated with that noble spirit of love and charity which our 
’religion breathes; and formed to the pursuit of those higher interests, .. 
which give no occasion to competition and jealousy. We should ; 
see families, neighbourhoods, ami communities, living in unbroken 
amity, and pursuing, with one heir.t and mind, the common interest; 
Sobriety of manners, and simplicity of life, restored; virtuous indus¬ 
try carrying oil its useful labours, and cheerful contentment every 
win re reigning. Politicians may lay down what plans they please 
for advancing public prosperity; but, in truth, it is the prevalency of 
such principles of religion and virtue which forms the strength and 
glory of a nation. When these are totally wanting, no measures 
contrived by human wisdom'can supply the defect. In proportion as 
they prevail, they raise the state of society from that sad degeneracy 
into which it is at present sunk, and carry it forward, under the bless¬ 
ing of Heaven, towards that happy period, when nation shall not lift 
lip tfeir sword against nation , nor learn war anymore. 

Tirorder to prove the importance of Religious Knowledge to the 
interest of society, one cffifcideration more, deserving particular atteu- 
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tion, rertfeias td be mentioned. It is, that sente be not sown 

in the field, taxes will infallibly spring dp. The propension towafSs 
religion is strong in the human heart. There is a natur^.j^Mur« 
ation in our minds for receiving some impressions of sbpgnMnrnl 
belief. Upon these, among ignorant and uncultiyated men, "luper- 
stition or enthusiasm never fail to graft themselves. Into what mon¬ 
strous forms these have shot forth, and what various mischiefs they 
have produced to society, is too well-known. Nor Mathis the whole 
of the danger, Designing men are always ready to’take advantage 
of this popular weakness, and to direct the superstitious bias of the 
multitude to their own ambitious and interested ends. Superstition, 
in itself a formidable evil, threatens consequences still more formi¬ 
dable, when it is rendered the tool of design and craft. Hence arises 
one of the most powerful arguments for Propagating with zeal, as for 
as our influence can extend, the pure and undefiled doctrines of the 
Gospel of Christ; in order that just and rational principles of reli¬ 
gion may fill up that room in the minds of men, which dangerous 
fanaticism will otherwise usurp. 

This consideration alone is sufficient to show the high utility of the 
design undertaken by the Society for Propagating Christian Know¬ 
ledge. With great propriety, they have bestowed their chief atten¬ 
tion on a remote quarter of our country, where, from a variety of 
causes, ignorance and superstition had gained more ground, than in 
any other corner of the land; where the inhabitants, by their local 
situation, were more imperfectly supplied with the means of proper 
education and instruction; and at the same time exposed to the se¬ 
ductions of such as sought to pervert them from the truth. The 
laudable endeavours of this Society, in diffusing religious and useful 
knowledge through this part of the country, have already been crown¬ 
ed with much success; and more is still to be expected from the con¬ 
tinuance of their pious and well-directed attention. 

With such good designs, it becomes all to co-operate, who are 
lovers of mankind. Thus shall they show their just sense of the vor, 
rlue of that blessing which they enjoy, in the knowledge of the Gos*'*' 
pel of Christ; and their gratitude to Heaven for conferring it upon 
them. Thus shall they make the blessings of those who are now 
ready to perish through lack of knowledge, descend upon their heads, n 
Thus shall they contribute their endeavours for bringing forward®" 
that happy period, foretold by ancient prophecy; when there shall be 
one Lord over all the earth , and his name one ; when that name shall 
be great from the rising to the setting sun ; when there shall be nothing 
to hurt not' destroy in all the holy mountain of God; hut judgment shall 
dwell in the wilderness, and righteousness remain in thefruitfd feUl; 
the desert shall rejoice , and blossom as the rose ; and the earth shall be 
fidl of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea . * 

* Zccli. sir. 9. Malachi, i. 11. Isaiah, xi. 9.—xxxii. 16. —xxxv. 1. 
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ON THE TRUE HONOUR OF MAN. 

Proverbs, iv. 8. 

Exalt her, and she shall promote theeshe shall bring thee to 
, honour. 

The love of honour is one of the strongest passions in the human heart. 
It shows itself in our earliest years; anti is coeval with the first exer¬ 
tions of reason. It accompanies us through all the stages of subse¬ 
quent lite; and in private stations discovers itself no less than in the 
higher ranks of society. In their ideas of what constitutes honour, 
men greatly vary, and often grossly err. But of somewhat which 
they conceive to form pre-eminence and distinction,*all are desirous. 
All wish, by some means or other, to acquire respect from those 
among whom they live; and to contempt and disgrace, none are 
insensible. 

Among the advantages which attend religion and virtue, the ho¬ 
nour which they confer on man is frequently mentioned in Scripture 
as one of the most considerable. Wisdom is the principal thing , says 
Solomon, in the passage where the Text lies, therefore get wisdom; 
and with all thy getting , get understanding. Exalt her , and she shall 
promote thee; she shall bring thee to honour, when thou dost emlrracehcr. 
She shall give to thine head an ornament of grace; a crown of glory 
shall she deliver to thee. It is evident that throughout all the sacred 
writings, and particularly in the book of Proverbs, by wisdom is to be 
understood a principle of religion producing virtuous conduct. The 
fear of the Lord is said to be the beginning of wisdom: And by this 
fear of the Lord men are said to depart from evilto wal/r in the way 
qfgood men , and to keep the path of the righteous. * Man is then regu- 
Jp$d by the Wisdom which is from above, when he is formed by piety 
!|®r"the duties of virtue and morality; and of the wisdom which pri 
dtices this effect, it - is asserted in the Text, that it bringeth us to 
honour. 

On this recommendation of religion it is the more necessary to fix 
r attention, because it is often refused to it by men of the world. 
Their notions of honour are apt to ruu in a very different chaimcl. 
Wherever religion is mentioned, they connect with it ideas of melan¬ 
choly and dejection, or of mean and feeble spirits. They perhaps 
admit that it may be useful to the multitude, as a principle of restraint 
from disorders and crimes;, and that to persons of a peculiar turn of 
mind, it may afibrd consolation under the distresses of life; but-from 
the active geenfes of the world, and from those vigorous exertions 
-tyhich dispWy to advantage the human abilities, they incline totally 
tp exclude it. It may sooth the timid or the sad: But they consider 
it Mtflaving no connexion with what is proper to raise men to honour 
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from retmba; and to show that in every situation of human life, 
even inthe l\jghest stations, it forms the honour, as weUL. asylfii 
happiness of man. «L 

But first, let us be careful to ascertain what true religiOT^|Pp[ 
admit that there is a certain species of religion, (if we can giWit 
that name,) which has no claim to such high distinction; when it is 
placed wholly in speculation and belief, in the regularity of external 
homage, or in fiery zeal about contested opinions. J?rom a super¬ 
stition inherent in the human mind, tte religion of tm multitude has 
always been tinctured with too much of this spirit. They serve God 
as they would serve a proud master, who may be flattered by their 
prostrations, appeased by their gills, and gained by loud protest¬ 
ations of attachment to his interests, and of enndty to all whom they 
suppose to be his foes. But this is not that ’wisdom to which Solo¬ 
mon ascribes, in die Text, such high prerogatives. It is not the 
religion which we preach, nor the religion of Christ.. That religion 
consists in the love of God and the love of man, grounded on faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, the great Redeemer of the world, the Inter¬ 
cessor for the penitent, and the Patron of the virtuous; through 
whom we enjoy comfortable access to the Sovereign of the universe 
in the acts of worship and devotion. It consists in justice, humanity, 
and mercy; in a fair and candid mind, a generous and affectionate 
heart; accompanied with temperance, sclt-government, and a per¬ 
petual regard in all our actions to conscience, and to the law of God. 
A religious, and a thoroughly virtuous character, therefore, I consider 
as the same. 

By the true honour of man is to be understood, not what merely 
commands external respect, but what commands the respect of the 
heart; what raises one to acknowledged eminence above others of 
the same species; what always creates esteem, and in its highest de¬ 
gree produces veneration. The question now before us is, From what 
cause tins eminence arises ? By what means is it to be attained ? 

I say, first, From riches it does not arise. These, we all knqttL 
may belong to the vilest of mankind. Providence has scattered them! 
among the crowd with an uudistiuguishing hand, as of purpose to 
show of what small account they are in the sight of God. Experi¬ 
ence every day proves that the possession of diem is consistent with 
the most general contempt. On this point, therefore, I conceive 
not necessary to insist any longer. 

Neither does the honour of man arise from mere dignity of rank 
or office. Were such distinctions always, or even generally, ob¬ 
tained in consequence of uncommon merit, they would indeed confer 
honour on the character. But, in the present state of society, it is 
too veil known that this is not the case.' They are often the conse¬ 
quence of birth alone. They are sometimes the fruit of mere de- 
pendance and assiduity. They may be the recompen$l of flattery, 
versatility, and intrigue; and so be conjoined with meanness and base¬ 
ness of character. To persons graced with noble birth, or pla ced 
in high stations, much external honour is due. This is whSwIhe 
subordination ^of society necessarily requir|jj; and what every gflwi 
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member of it will cheerfully yield. But how often has fFhappened 
that such persons, when externally respected, are, ^vertheless, de- 
sps&jby men in their hearts; nay, sometimes execrated by the public? 
Thlfr^elevation, if they have been unworthy of it, is so far from pro¬ 
curing them true honour, that it only renders their insignificance, 
perhaps their infamy, more conspicuous. By drawing attention to 
their conduct, it discovers in the most glaring light now little they 
deserved the station which they possess. 

I must nexf observe, That the proper honour of man arises not 
from some of those splendid actions and abilities which excite high 
admiration. Courage and prowess, military renown, signal victories 
and conquests, may render the name of a man famous, without ren¬ 
dering his character truly honourable. To many brave men, to 
many heroes renowned in story, we look up with wonder. Their 
exploits are recorded. Their praises are sung. They stand'as on 
an eminence, above the rest of mankind. Their eminence, neverthe¬ 
less, may not be of that sort before which we bow with inward esteem 
and respects Something more is wanted for that purpose, than the 
conquering arm, and the intrepid mind. The laurels of the warrior 
must at all times be dyed in blood, mid bedewed with the tears of the 
widow and the orphan. But if they have been stained by rapine and 
inhumanity; if sordid avarice has marked his character; or low and 
gross sensuality has degraded his life; the great hero sinks into a 
little man. What at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admire, 
becomes mean, perhaps odious, when wo examine it more closely. 
It is like the colossal statue, whose immense size struck the spectator 
afar off with astonishment; but when nearly viewed, it appears dis- 
proportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the reputation 
derived from civil accomplishments; from the refined politics of the 
statesman; or the literary efforts of genius mid erudition. These 
bestow, and, within certain bounds, ought to bestow, eminence and 
distinction on men. They discover talents which in themselves are, 
shining; and which become high!} valuable, when employed in ad-^ 
vancing the good of mankind. Hence, they frequently give rise to 
fame. But a distinction is to be in 1 de between fame and true honour, 
■^'lie former is a loud and noisy applause, the latter, a more silent and 
internal homage. Fame floats on the breath of the multitude: 
Honour rests on the judgment of the thinking. Fame may give 
praise while it withholds esteem: True honour implies esteem mingled 
with respect. The one regards particular distinguished talents; the 
other looks up to the whole character. Hence the statesman, the 
orator, or the poet, may be famous; while yet the man himself is far 
from being honoured. We envy his abilities. We wish to 'rival 
them. But we would not choose to be classed with him who pos¬ 
sessed them. Instances of this sort are too often found in every 
record of ancient or modem history. 

qUthis it follows, That, in order to discern whore man’s true 
honou^.liafeye must look, not to any adventitious circumstance of 
fortune prof to any single sparkling quality; but to the whole of 
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what fofifiwa man; what entitles him, as such, to rankhigh am on g 

that class of brings to which he belongs; in a word, we must look to 
the mind and die soul.—A mind superiour to fear, to selfish 
and corruption; a mind governed by the principles of uniforiirliplti- 
tude and integrity; the same in prosperity and adversity; which no 
bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe; neither by pleasure melted 
into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection; such is the mind 
which forms the distinction and eminence of men.—One, who in no 
situation of life is either ashamed or afraid of discharging his duty, 
and acting his proper part with firmness and constancy; true to the 
God whom he worships, and true to the faith in winch he professes 
to believe; full of affection to his brethren of mankind; faithful to 
his friends, generous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the 
unfortunate; self-denying to little private interests and pleasures, but 
zealous for public interest and happiness; magnanimous, without bc- 
ing proud; humble, without being mean; just, without being harsh: 
simple in his manners, but manly in his feelings; on whose word 
you can entirely rely; whose countenance never deceives you; whose 
professions of kindness are the effusions of his heart; one, in fine, 
whom, independent of any views of advantage, you would choose for 
a superiour, could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brother: — 
This is the man, whom in your heart, above all others, you do, you 
must, honour. 

Such a character, imperfectly as it has now been drawn, all must 
acknowledge to be formed solely by the influence of steady religion 
ami virtue. It is the elfect of principles which, operating on con¬ 
science, determine it uniformly to pursue whatsoever things are true, 
•whatsoever things arc honest, whatsoever things are just', whatsoever things 
are purr, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
repent, if there he any virtue, and if there be any praise.* By those 
means, wisdom, as the text asserts, bringeth us to honour. 

In confirmation of this doctrine it is to be observed, that the 


honour which man acquires by religion and virtue is more independ¬ 
ent and more complete, than what can be acquired by any other 
means. It is independent of any thing foreign or external. It is not 
partial, hut entire respect which it procures. Wherever fortune is 
concerned, it is the station or rank which commands our difference. 
Where some shining quality attracts admiration, it is only to a part 
of the character that we pay homage. But when a person is dis¬ 
tinguished for eminent worth and goodness, it is the man, the whole 
man, whom we respect. The honour which he possesses is intrinsic. 
Place him in any situation of life, even an obscure one; let room 
only be given for his virtues to come forth and show themselves, and 
you will revere him as a private citizen; of as the father of a family. 
If in higher life he appear more illustrious, this is not owing merely to 
the respect created by rank. It is, because there a nobler sphere of 
action is opened to him; because his virtues are brought forth into 
more extended exertion; and placed in such conspicuous view, tl^t 
he appears to grace and adorn the station which he fills. JEyeri in 

• Philip, tf. 8. , ; 
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the silence of retirement, or in the retreat of old age, such a man sinks 
not into forgotten obscurity: his remembered virtues continue to be 
honoured, when their active exertions are over; and to the last stage 
of Bfe he ds followed by public esteem and respect. Whereas, if 
genuine worth be wanting* the applause which may have attended a 
man for a while, by degrees dies away. Though, for a part of bis 
life, he had dazzled the world, this was owing to his deficiency in the 
essential qualities having not been suspected. As soon as the impos¬ 
ture is discovered, the falling star sinks in darkness. — There is, 
therefore, a standard of independent^ intrinsic worth, to which we 
must bring in the end whatever claims to be honourable among men. 
By this we must measure it; and it will always be found, that no¬ 
thing but what is essential to man has power to command the respect 
of man’s heart. 

It is to be farther observed, That the universal consent of man¬ 
kind in honouring real virtue, is sufficient to show what the genuine 
sense of human nature is on this subject. All other claims of ho¬ 
nour are ambulatory and changeable. The degrees of respect paid 
to external stations vary with toms of government, and fashions of 
the times. Qualities which in one country are highly honoured, in 
another are lightly esteemed. Nay, what in some regions of the 
earth distinguishes a man above others, might elsewhere expose him 
to contempt or ridicule. But where wras ever the nation on the face 
of the globe, who did not honour unblemished worth, unaffected 
piety, stedfast, humane, and regular virtue ? To whom were altars 
erected in the Heathen world, but to those whom their merits and 
heroic Labours, by their invention of useful arts, or by some signal acts 
of beneficence to their country, or to mankind, were found worthy, 
in their opinion, to be transferred from among men, and added to the 
number of the gods?—Even the counterfeited appearances,of virtue, 
which are so often found in the world, are testimonies to its praise. 
The hypocrite knows that, without assuming the garb of virtue, 
every other advantage he can possess, is insufficient to procure him 
- esteem. Interference of interest, or perversity of disposition, may 
occasionally lead individuals to oppose, even to hate, the upright and 
tinfgood. But however the characters of such persons may he mis- 
. taken or misrepresented, yet, as far as they are acknowledged to be 
virtuous, the profligate dare not traduce them. Genuine virtue has 
a language that speaks to every heart throughout the world. It is 
a language which is understood by ail. In every region, every 
dime, the homage paid to it is the same. In no one sentiment were 
ever mankind more generally agreed. 

Finally, The honour acquired by religion and virtue is honour 
divine and immortal. It is honour, not in the estimation of men 
only, but in the sight of God; whose judgment is the standard of 
truth and right; whose approbation confers a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away. All the honour we can gain among men is limited 
and confined. Its circle is narrow. Its duration is jihort and tran- 
sitory. ^wB ut the honour which is founded on true gdbdness, accom- 
panies^ir through the whole progress of our existence. It ■enters 
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with man into a future State; and continues to brighten throughout 
eternal ages. What procured him respect on earth, shall render 
him estimable among the great assembly of angels, and spirits of 
just men made perfect; where, we are assured, they who* have Hieen 
eminent in righteousness shall shine as the brightness if the firmament , 
and as the stars for ever and ever . *—Earthly honours are both short¬ 
lived in their continuance, and, while they last, tarnished with spots 
and stains. On some quarter or other, their brightness is obscured; 
their exaltation is humbled. But the honour which proceeds from 
God, and virtue, is unmixed and pure. It is a lustre which is de¬ 
rived from heaven; and is likened, in Scripture, to the light of the 
morning , when the sun riseth, even a morning without clouds; to the 
light which shineth more and more unto the perfect day, f Whereas the 
honours which the world confers, resemble the feeble and twinkling 
flame of a taper; which is often clouded by the smoke it sends forth; 
is always wa iting, and soon dies totally away. 

Let him, therefore, who retains any sense of human dignity; who 
feels within him that desire of honour which is congenial to man, 
aspire to the gratification of this passion by methods which are 
worthy of his nature. Let him not rest on any of those external 
distinctions which vanity has contrived to introduce. These can 
procure him no more than the semblance of respect. Let him not 
be flattered by the applause which some occasional display of abili¬ 
ties may have gained him. That applause may be mingled with 
contempt Let him look to what will dignify his character as a 
man. Let him cultivate those moral qualities which all inen in their 
hearts respect. Wisdom shall then give to his head an ornament of 
grace , a crown of glory shall she deliver to him. This is an honour 
to which all may aspire. It is a prize for which every one, whether 
of high or low rank, may contend. It is always in his power so to 
distinguish himself by worthy and virtuous conduct, as to command 
the respect of those around him; and, what is highest of all, to 
obtain praise and honour from God. 

Let no one imagine that in the religious part of this character 
there is any thing which casts over it a gloomy shade, or derogates 
from that esteem which men are generally disposed to yield to ex¬ 
emplary virtues. False ideas may be entertained of religion; as. 
false and imperfect conceptions of virtue have often prevailed in the 
world. But to true religion there belongs no sullen gloom; no 
melancholy austerity, tending to withdraw men from human society, 
or to diminish the exertions of active virtue. On the contrary, the 
religious principle, rightly understood, not only unites with all such 
virtues, but supports, fortifies, and confirms them. It is so far from 
obscuring the lustre of a character, that it heightens and ennobles it. 
It adds to all the moral virtues a venerable and authoritative dignity. 
It renders the virtuous character more august. To the decorations * 
of a palace, it joins the majesty of a temple. 

He who defies religion from virtue, understands neither the one 
nor the otheiv It is the union of the two, which consuf|||ates the 
* Dan. xii. S. f 2 Sam. xxiii. 4, VrarTWt 18. 
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human character and state. It fe their union which, has distin¬ 
guished tlfose great and illustrious Wen, who have shone with so much 
honour in former ages; and whose memory lives in'the remembrance 
of succeeding generations. 4 It is their union which forms that wisdom 
which is from above g that wisdom to which the Text ascribes such 
high effects ; and'to which belongs the sublime encomium given of it 
by an author of one of the apocryphal books of Scripture; with 
whose benutiful and emphatical expressions I conclude this Dis¬ 
course. The memorial ofvirt&e is immortal. It is known with God, 
and with men. When it is present, men take example at it; and when 
it is gone, they desire it: It weareth a crown, and triumpheth for ever s 
having gotten the victory, strivitig for undefiled rewards. Wisdom is 
the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence flowing from the 
glory of the Almighty: Therefore can no defied thing fall into her. She 
is the brightness of the everlasting light; the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God; and the image of his goodness, llemdiking in herself, 
she maketh all things new; and in all ages entering into holy souls, 'she 
malccth them friends of God, and prophets: For God lovcl/i none but 
him that dwelleth with Wisdom. She is more beautiful than the sun; 
and above all the oraet" of the stars: Being compared with light, she is 
found before it . * 


SERMON XXXII. 

ON SENSIBILITY. 

Rom. xii. 15. 

Rejoice With them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weej). 

The amiable spirit of our holy religion appears in nothing more than 
in the care it hath taken to enforce on men the social duties of life. 
Tliis is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a religion whose 
origin is divine; For every doctrine which proceeds from the Father 
of mercies will undoubtedly breathe benevolence and humanity. This 
is tJte scope of the two exhortations in the Text, to tejoice with them 
that rejoice, and to weep with them that weep } die one calculated to 
promote the happiness, the other t< alleviate die sorrows, of our 
fellow-creatures; both concurring to form that temper which interests 
us in die concerns of our brethren; which disposes us to fe^l 
along with them, to take part in their joys, and in their sorro^r& 
This temper is known by the name of Sensibility; a word whi^jn 
mod^n times we hear m the mouth of every one; a quality wHtglj 
evCi^Sne affects to possess; in itself a most amiable and worthy dis- 
(XMW) of mind, but often mistaken and. abused; employed* as a 
covcifr’sometimcs to a capricious humour, sometimes to selfish pas¬ 
sions. I shall endeavour to explain the nature of true sensibility. I 
shall consider its effects; and, after showftig its advantages, shall 
point qiiithe abuses and mistaken forms of this yirtujpgf^ 

*_ Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 1, 2. —■ vii. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
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V The original constitution .of puip nature with respect to^e mixture 
of selfish and social affections, discovers in this, as in every other 
part of our frame, profound and admirable wisdom. Each individual 
is, by his Creator, committed particularly to himself, and his own 
care. t He has it more in his power to promote his> pwju Welfare, than 
any other person can possibly have to promote it. :,It was therefore 
fit, it was necessary, that, in each individual, self-love should be the 
strongest and most active instinct. This self-love, if he had been 
a being who stood solitanr and alone, might have proved sufficient 
for the purpose both of his preservation and his welfare. But such 
is not the situation of man. He is mixed among multitudes of the 
same nature. In these multitudes, the self-love of one man, or 
attention to his particular interests, encountering the self-love and 
the interests of another, could not but produce frequent opposition, 
and innumerable mischiefs. It was necessary, therefore, to provide 
a counterbalance to this part of his nature; which is accordingly 
done by implanting in him those social and benevolent instincts 
which lead him in some measure out of himself, to follow the interest 
of others. The strength of these social instinct is, in general, pro¬ 
portioned to their importance in humuu life. Hence.that degree of 
sensibility which prompts us to Weep •with them that •weep , is stronger 
than that which prompts us to rejoice with them that rejoice ,- for this 
reason, that the unhappy stand more in need of our fellow-feeling and 
assistance than the prosperous. Still, however, it was requisite, that, 
in each individual, the quantity of self-love should remain in a large 
proportion, on account of its importance to the preservation of his 
life and well-being. But as the quantity requisite for this purpose is 
apt both to engross his attention, and to carry him into criminal ex¬ 
cesses, the perfection of his nature is measured by the dhe counter¬ 
poise of those social principles, which, tempering the force of the 
selfish affection, render man equally useful to himself, and to those 
with whom he is joined in society. Hence the use and the value of 
that sensibility of which we now treat. 

That it constitutes an essential part of a religious character, there 
can be no doubt. Not only are the words of the Text express to 
this purpose, but the whole New Testament abounds with passages 
which enjoin the cultivation of this disposition. Being all one body , 
and members one of another , we are commanded to love our neigh - 
hour as ourself; to look every many not on his own things only , but on 
those of others also ; tobb pitiful^ to be courteous^ to be tender-hearted; 
fcbear one another’s burdens , and so to fulfil the law of Christ. *' The 
dispositions opposite to sensibility are cruelty, hardness of heart, 
'* Cbtitracted_attachment to worldly interests; which every one will ad¬ 
mit to be directly opposite to the Christian character. According to 
the different degree of constitutional warmth in men’s affections, 

- sensibility may, even among the virtuous, prevail in different pro- 
■' portions. For all derive not from nature the same happy delicacy, 
and tenderafltejOf feeling. With some, the heart melts, and, relents, 
in kind embtHns, much more easily than with others. .J|ut with 
* Luke, x. 27. Philip, ii. 4. I Pet. iii. 8. Galat. vi. 2. 
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every one who aspires at the character of a good man, it is necessary 
that the humane and compassionate dispositions should be found. 
There must be that within him which ? shall form him to feel in some 
degree with the heart of a brother; and when he beholds others en¬ 
joying happiness, ‘or sees diem sunk in sorrow, shall bring his affec¬ 
tions to accord, >$nd, if we may speak so, to sound a note in unison 
to theirs. Tliis is to rejoice •with them that rejoice, and to •weep with 
them that weep. How much this temper belongs to the perfection of 
our nature, we learn from one who exhibited that perfection in its 
highest degree. When our Lord Jesus, on a certain occasion, came 
to the grave of a beloved friend, and saw his relations mourning 
around it, he presendy caught the impression of their sorrow; he 
groaned in spirit , and was troubled\ lie knew that he was about to 
remove the cause of their distress, by recalling Lazarus to life: Yet, 
in the moment of grief, his heart sympathised widi theirs; and, 
together with the weeping friends, Jesus wept. * 

Let us next proceed to consider the effect of this virtuous sensi¬ 
bility on our character, and our state. I shall consider it in two 
views; its influence: on our moral conduct, and its influence on our 
happiness. % 

First, It powerfully influences the proper discharge of all the rela¬ 
tive and social duties of life. Without some discharge of diose duties, 
diere could be no comfort or security in human society. Men would 
become hordes of savages, perpetually harassing one another. In 
one way or other, therefore, the great duties of social life must be 
performed. There must be among mankind some reciprocal co¬ 
operation and aid. In this, all consent. But let us observe, diat 
these dutiesjmay be performed from different principles, and in dif¬ 
ferent ways.' Sometimes they are performed merely from decency, 
and regard to character; sometimes from fear, and even from selfish¬ 
ness, wliich obliges men to show kindness, in order that they may 
receive returns of it In such cases, the exteriour of fair behaviour 
may be preserved. But all will admit, that when from constraint only 
the offices of seeming kindness are performed, little dependence can 
be placed on them, and little value allowed to them. 

By others, these offices arc discharged solely from a principle of 
duty. They are men of cold affections, and perhaps of an interested 
character. But, overawed by a sense of religion, and convinced that 
they arc bound to be beneficent, they fulfil the course of relative du-. 
ties with regular tenour. Such men act from conscience and prin¬ 
ciple. So far they do well, and are worthy of praise. They assist 
their friends; they give to the poor; they do justice to all. But what 
a different complexion is given to the same actions, how much higher 
flavour do they acquire, when they flow from the sensibility of a feel¬ 
ing heart! If one be not moved by affection, even supposing him 
influenced by principle, he will go no farther than strict principle 
appears to require. He will advance slowly, and reluctantly. As it 
is justice not generosity, which impels him, he wnroften feel as a 
task what he is required by conscience to perform. Whereas, to him 

* John, xi. 35. 
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who is prompted Jby virtuous sensibility} every office of beneficence 
ami humanity is a pleasure. He gives, assists, and relieves, not merely 
because he is bound to do so, but because it would be painful for him 
to refrain. Hence, the smallest benefit he confers rises in its value, 
on account of its carrying theoffection of the giv$r impressed upon 
the gill. It speaks his heart; and the discovery of the heart is very 
frequently of greater consequence than all that liberality can bestow. 
How often wul the affectionate smile of approbation gladden the 
humble, and raise the dejected ? How often will the lode of tender 
sympathy, or the tear that involuntarily falls, impart consolation to 
the unhappy ? By means of this correspondence of hearts, all the 
great duties which we owe to one another, are both performed to more 
advantage, and endeared in the performance. From true sensibility 
flow a thousand good offices, apparently small in themselves, but of 
high importance to the felicity of others: offices which altogether 
escape the observation of the cold and unfeeling, who, by the hard¬ 
ness of their manner, render themselves unamiable, even when they 
mean to do good. IIow happy, then, would it be for mankind, if 
this affectionate disposition prevailed more generally in the world f 
How much would the sum of public virtue and public felicity be in¬ 
creased, if men were always inclined to rejoice with tffihn that rejoice , 
and to weep with them that weep! 

But, besides the effect of such a temper on general virtue and 
happiness, let us consider its effect on the happiness of him who 
possesses it, and the various pleasures to which it gives him access. 
If he be master of riches or influence, it affords him the means of 
increasing his own enjoyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing 
the comforts, of others. If he command not these advantages, yet 
all the comforts which he sees in the possession of the deferring, be¬ 
come in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good which tftey enjoy. 
Even the face of nature yields n satisfaction to him which the insen¬ 
sible can never know. The profusion of goodness which he beholds 
poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart with the thought that 
innumerable multitudes around him are blest and happy. When he 
sees the labours of men appearing to prosper, and views a country 
flourishing in wealth and industry; when he beholds the spring com¬ 
ing forth in its beauty, and reviving the decayed face of nature; or 
in autumn beholds the fields loaded with plenty, and the year crowned 
with all its fruits ; he lifts his affections with gratitude to the great 
Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 

It may indeed be objected, that the same sensibility lays open the 
heart to be pierced with many wounds from the distresses which 
abound in the world; exposes us to frequent suffering from the par¬ 
ticipation which it communicates, of the sorrows, as well as of the 
joys of friendship. But let it be considered, that the tender melan¬ 
choly of sympathy is accompanied with a sensation, which they who 
feel it would not exchange for the gratifications of the selfish. When 
the heart is strongly moved by any of the kind affections, even when 
it pours itselrHwrtn in virtuous sorrow, a secret attractive charm 
mingles with the painful emotion; there is a joy in the midst of grief. 
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Let it be farther considered, that the griefs' Which sensibility intro¬ 
duces are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from tne same 
source. Sensibility heightens in general the human powers, and i£ 
connected with acuteness in all ourreelings. If it makes us more 
alive to some painful sensations, in retiirn it renders the pleasing ones 
more vivid and animated. The selfish man languishes in his narrow 
circle of pleasures. They are confined to what affects his own inter 4 - 
est. "He is obliged to repeat tjie same gratifications, till they become 
insipid. But the man of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere 
of felicity. His powers are much more frequently called forth into 
occupations of pleasing activity. Numberless occasions open to him, 
of indulging his favourite taste, by conveying satisfaction toothers. 
Often it is in his power, in one way or other, to sooth the afflicted 
heart, to carry some consolation into the house of woe. Ip the scenes 
of ordinary life, in the domestic and social intercourses of men, the 
cordiality of his affections cheers and gladdens him. Every appear¬ 
ance, every description of innocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. 
Every native expression of kindness and affection among others, is 
felt by him, even though he be not die object of it. Among a circle 
of friends, enjoying one another, he is as happy as the happiest. In 
a word, he lifts in a different sort of world from what the selfish man 
inhabits. He possesses a new sense, which enables him to behold 
objects which the selfish cannot see. At the same time, his enjoy¬ 
ments are not of that kind which remain merely on the surface or the 
mind. They penetrate the heart. They enlarge and elevate, they 
refine and ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotions of affection, they 
add the dignified consciousness of virtue.—Children of Men! Men 
formed by nature to live and to feel as brethren ! How long will ye 
continue to estrange yourselves from one another by competitions 
and jealousies, when in cordial union ye might be so much more 
blest ? How long will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications 
alone, neglecting those purer and better sources of joy, which flow 
from the affections and the heart ? 

Having now explained the nature, and shown the value and high 
advantages of true sensibility, I proceed to point out some of the mis¬ 
taken forms, and abuses of tins virtue.—In modem times, the chief 
improvement of which we have to boast, is a sense of humanity. 
This, notwithstanding the selfishness that still prevails, is the 
favourite and distinguishing virtue of the age. On general manners, 
and on several departments of society, it has had considerable influ¬ 
ence, It has abated the spirit of persecution; it has even tempered 
the horrors of war; and man is now more ashamed, than he was in 
some formetgpges, of acting as a savage to man. Hence, sensibility 
is become s6 reputable a quality, that the appearance of it is fre¬ 
quently assumed *when the reality is wanting. Softness of manners 
must not be mistaken for true sensibility. Sensibility indeed tends 
to produce gentleness in behaviour; am when such behaviour flows 
from native affection, it is valuable and amiable. But the exteriour 
manner,alone may be learned in the school of the world; and'often, 
too often, is found to cover much unfeeling hardness of heart. Pro- 
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Sessions of sensibility on every trifling occasion, Joined with the ap¬ 
pearance of excessive softness, and a profusion of sentimental lan¬ 
guage, afford always much g ro und for distrust. They create the 
suspicion of {^studied character ,' Frequently, under a negligent and 
seemingly rotfgh manner, there lies a tender and fepling heart. Man*, 
liness and sensibility are so far from being incompatible, that the 
truly brave are for the most part generous and humane; while the 
soft and effeminate are hardly capable of any vigorous exertion of 
affection. 

As sensibility supposes delicacy of feeling with respect to others, 
they who affect the highest sensibility are apt to carry this delicacy 
to excess. They are, perhaps, not incapable of the warmth of dis¬ 
interested friendship; but they are become so refined in all their 
sensations; they entertain such high notions of what ought to cor¬ 
respond iif the feelings of others to their own; they are so mightily 
hurt by every thing which comes not up to their ideal standard of 
reciprocal affection, as to produce disquiet and uneasiness to all with 
whom they arc connected. Hence, unjust suspicions of their friends; 
hence, groundless upbraid ings and complaints of unkjpdness; hence, 
a proneness to take violent offence at trifles. In corwequence of ex¬ 
amining their friends with a microscopic eye, what to an ordinary 
observer would not be unpleasing, to them is grating and disgusting. 
At the bottom of the character of such persons, there always lie 
much pride and attention to themselves. This is indeed a false 
species of sensibility. It is the substitution of a capricious and 
irritable delicacy, in the room of that plain and native tenderness of 
heart, which prompts men to view others w r ith an indulgent eye, and 
to make great allowances for the imperfections which arc sometimes 
adherent to the most amiable qualities. 

There are others who affect not sensibility to this Extreme, but 
who found high claims to themselves upon the degree of interest 
which they take in the concerns of others. Although their sensi¬ 
bility can produce no benefit to the person who is its object, they 
always conceive that it entitles themselves to some profitable returns. 
These, often, are persons of refined and artful character; who partly 
deceive themselves, and partly employ their sensibility as a cover to 
interest. He who acts from genuine affection, when he is feeling 
along with others in their joys or sorrows, thinks not of any recom- 
pence to which this gives him a title. He follows the impulse of his 
heart. He obeys the dictates of his nature; just as the vine by its 
natuge produces fruit, and the fountain pours forth its streams. 
'Wherever views of interest, and prospects of return, mingle with the 
feelings of affection, sensibility acts an imperfect part, ana entitles us 
to small share of praise. 

But, supposing it to be both complete and pure, I must caution 
you against resting the whole merit of your character on sensibility 
alone. It is indeed a happy constitution of mind. It fits men for 
the proper discharge of many duties, and gives them access to many 
virtuous pleasures. It is requisite for our acceptance either with God 
or mau, . At the same time, if it remain an instinctive feeling alone, 

, v 3 
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it will form no more than an imperfect character. Complete virtue 
is of a more' exalted and dignified nature. It supposes sensibility, 
good temper, and benevolent affection^ it includes them as essential 
parts; but it reaches farther: It supposes diem to bg^trengthened 
and ®onfirined by, principle ;it requires them to be supported* by 
justice, temperance, fortitude, and all those other virtues which ehable 
us to act witjh propriety in the trying situations of life. 2 

It is very possible for a man, to possess the kind affections in a 
high degree, while at the same time he is carried away by passion 
and pleasure into many criminal deeds. Almost every man values 
himself on possessing virtue in one or other of its forms. He wishes to 
lay claim to some qualitv which will render him estimable in hi&jown 
eye, as well as in that of the public. Hence it is common for m&ny, 
especially for those in the higher classes of life, to take m^ch ^prnise 
to themselves on account of their sensibility, though it be; in truth, 
a sensibility of a very defective kind. They relent at the view of 
misery when it is strongly set before them. Often too, affected chiefly 
by the powers of description, it is at feigned and pictured distress, more 
than at real misery, that they relent. The tears which they shed 
upon these occasions, they consider ns undoubted proofs of virtue. 
They applaud themselves for the goodness of their hearts; and con¬ 
clude, that with such feelings they cannot fail to .be agreeable tc* 
Heaven. At the same time, these transient relentings make slight 
impression on conduet. They give rise to few, if any, good deeds; 
and soon after such persons have wept at some tragical tale, they are 
ready to st/.;tch forth the hand of oppression, to grasp at the gain of 
injustice, or to plunge into the torrent of criminal pleasures. This 
sort of sensibility affords no more than a fallacious claim to virtue, 
and gives men no ground to think highly of themselves. We must 
inquire, not merely how they feel, but how their feelings prompt them 
to act, in order to ascertain their real character. 

I shall conclude with observing, that sensibility, when genuine 
and pure, has a strong connection with piety. That warmth of affection 
and tenderness of heart, which lead men to feel for their brethren, 
and to enter into their joys and sorrows; should naturally dispose 
them to melt at the remembrance of the Divine goodness; to glow 
with admiration of the Divine Majesi r ; to send up the voice of praise 
and adoration to that Supreme Being who makes his creatures happy* ' 
He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet has no 
feeling foi? the high objects of religion, no heart to admire,arid Isidore 
the great father of the universe, has reason to distrust thqtoithfind 
delicacy sensibility. He ha# reason to suspect, that in some 

comer of ltus^tea^t there lodges a secret depravity, an unnatural 
hardness arid which vitiate his chafactcr. — Let us study 

to jofetf all the para of virtue in proper unio$.; to be consistently and 
unifonftly good ; just and upright, as well as pitiful and courteous ; 
pious, as well os sympathising. Let us pray tq Him who made the 
heart, that he would fill it with all proper dispositions; reptffyall its 
errours; and render it the happy abode of personal integrity and 
social tenderness, of purity, benevolence; and devotion." 
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SERMON XXXIII. , 

ON THE IMPROVEMENT OP TIME. 

HV' 

Genesis, xlvii. 8. 

And Pharaoh said unto Jacob , How old art thou ? 


Time is of so great importance to mankind, that it cannot too often 
employ religious meditation. , There is. nothing in the management 
of which, wisdom is more requisite, or where mankind display their 
inconsistency more. In its particular parcels, they appear entirely 
careless of it; and throw it away with thoughtless prolusion. But, 
when, collected into some of its great portions, and viewed as the 
measure oFtheir continuance in life, they become sensible of its value, 
and begin to regard it with a serious eye. While day after day is 
wasted in a course of idleness or vicious pleasures, if some incident 
shall occur which leads the most inconsiderate man to think of his 
age, or time of life; how much of it is gone; at what period of it he 
is now arrived; and to what proportion of it he coiP'with any pro¬ 
bability look forward, ns yet to come; he am hardly avoid feeling 
some secret conjunction, and reflecting seriously upon his state. 
Happy, if that virtuous impression were not of momentary continu¬ 
ance, but retained its influence amidst the succeeding cares and plea¬ 
sures of the world! To the good old Patriarch mentioned in the 
Text, we have reason to believe that such impressions were habitual. 
The question put to him by the Egyptian monarch produced, in his 
answer, such reflections as were naturally suited to his time of life. 
And 1 Jacob said unto Pharaoh , The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years: Few and evil have the days of the 
years of my life been , and have not attained unto the days of the years 
of thedife of' my fathersin the days of their pilgrimage . But the 
peculiar circumstances of the Patriarch, or the number of his years, 
are not to be the subject of our present consideration. My purpose 
is to show how we* should'be affected in every period of human life, 
by reflection upon our age, whether we be young or advanced in 
years; in order that the question. How old art tlyou ? may never be 
put to any of us without some good effect. There are three different 
portions of our life which such a question naturally calls to view; 
ihats^part of it which is past; that which is now present; and that 
to which?We fondly look forward, as future. Let us consider in what 
manner %e ought jto be affected j>y attending to e^h o£ these. 

I. Let us review that part of dur time which According 

to the progress which* we have made in the j|pum|y : bf Iffe, the field 
which past years present, to our review will be more or less extensive. 
But to eveiy one they will be found to afford sufficient matter of 
humiliation and regret. * For where is the person who, having acted 
for any time in the world, remembers not many errours and many 
folUe^nrhis past behaviour? Who dares to say, that he has im¬ 
proved, as he might Have done, the various advantages which were 

u 4 
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afforded him; andthat he recalls nothing for which ha has reason 
either to grieve, or fc^lusli? When we recollect thesC&eral stages 
of life through which we have passed; the succesjsiye ‘Occupation 
in which We nave, been engaged, the designs we hare have formed, 
and«the hopes apd fears which alternately have filled our breast; 
how barren for most part is the remembrance; and how few trac&s 
of any thing valuable or important remain! Like characters dfawp 
on the sand, which the next wave washes totally away; so one trivial 
succession of events has effaced the memory ot the preceding; and 
though we have seemed all along to be busy, yet for much of what 
we have acted, we are neither wiser nor better than if such ac¬ 
tions had never been. Hence let the retrospect of what is^past 
produce, as its first effect, humiliation in our own eyes, and ^base¬ 
ment before God. Much do human pride and seif-complacency 
require some correction; and that correction is never more effec¬ 
tually administered, than by an impartial and serious review of formet 
life. 

But, though past time be gone, we are not to consider it as irre¬ 
deemably lost. To a very profitable purpose it may yet be applied, 
if we lay hold of it while it remains in remembrance, and oblige it 
to .Contribute to future improvement. If yon have gained nothing 
mdrfr by the years that are past, you have at least gained experience; 
and experience is the mother of wisdom. You have seen the weak 
parts of your character; and may have discovered the chief sources 
of your misconduct. To these, let your attention be directed; on 
these, let the proper guards be set. If you have trifled long, resolve 
to trifle no more. If your passions have often betrayed and degraded 
you*, study how they may be kept, in future, under better discipline. 
Learn, at the same time, never to trust presumptously in your'own 
wisdoin. Humbly apply to the Author of your being, and beseech 
hisgrace to guide you safely through those slippery and dangerous 
paths, in which experience has shown that you are so ready to err, 
and to fall. 

In reviewing past life, it cannot but occur* that many things now 
appear of inconsiderable importance, which once' occupied and at¬ 
tached us, in the highest degree. Where are those keen competi¬ 
tions, those mortifying disappointments, those violent enmities, those 
eager pursuits, which we once thought were to last'for ever, and on 
which we considered our whole happiness or misery as suspended ? 
We look back upon them now, as upon a dream which has passed 
away. None of those mighty, consequences have followed Nvhichwe 
had predicted. The airy fabric Jspjj r vanished, and left no trace 
behind it.„ \Ye smile at out fbrmw&vro] ence; and wonder how such 
things jpould havener appeared so significant and great. We may 
rest asf&red, tharwnat hath been shall again be. When time shall 
once haVe laid his lenient hand on the passions and pursuits of the 
preset# moment, they too shall lose tha#^rnaginary value which 
heated fancy now bestows upon them. let them already 

bejjpf to subside to their properlgyel. Lefwisdonrihfttse a tincture 
of : moderation into the cagerneis of contest, by anticipating that 
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period of coolness, which' the lapse of timowriU? of it&effj certainly 
bring.—^Vhen ! we look back on years that twe past, how swiftly do 
‘ they have fleeted away f How insensibly has one period 

of life stoleii upon us after another, like the successive incidents in a 
tale that is told! Before we were aware, childhqod had grown up 
•into youth; youth had passed into manhood; and manhood now, 
perhaps, begins to assume the grey hair, and to decline into old age. 
i*When we are carrying our views forward, months and years to come 
seem to stretch through a long and extensive space. But when the 
time shall arrive of our looking back, they shall appear contracted 
within narrow bounds. Time, when yet before us, seems to advance 
with slow and tardy steps; no sooner is it post, than we discern its 


' • It is a remarkable peculiarity in the retrospect of former life, that 
it is commonly attended with some measure of heaviness of hearL 
Even to the most prosperous, the memory of joys that are past is 
accompanied with secret sorrow. In the days of former years, many 
objects arise to view, which make the most unthinking, grave; and 
render the serious, sad. The pleasurable scenes of youth, the objects 
on which our affections had been early placed, the companions and 
friends with whom we had spent many happy days, even the phiCes 
and the occupations to which we had been long accustomed, ‘tint’to 
which we have now bidden farewell, can hardly ever be recalled, with* 
out softening, nor, sometimes, without piercing the heart. Such sens¬ 
ations, to which few, if any, of my hearers are wholly strangers, I 
now mention, as affording a strong proof of that vanity of the human 
state, which is often represented in the sacred writings: And vain 
indeed must that state be, where shades of grief tinge the recollec¬ 
tion of its brightest scenes. But, at the same time, though it be very 
proper that such meditations should sometimes enter the mind* yet 
on them I advise not the gentle and tender heart to dwell too long. 
They are apt to produce 8 fruitless melancholy; to deject, without 
bringing much improvement; to thicken the gloom which already 
hangs over human life, without furnishing proportionable assistance 
to virtue. 

Let me advise you, rather to recal to view such parts of former 
conduct, if any such there be, as afford in the remembrancer rational* 
satisfaction.. And what parts of conduct are these ? Are they the 
pursuits of sensual pleasure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of 
show aijd vanity ? No: I appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what 
you recspllect with most pleasure be not the innocent, the virtuous, 
the honourable parts of your p^ft life; when you were employed in 
cultivating your minds, and »§|i|#ving (hem with useful knowledge; 
when, by regular application and persevering kbqur, you were lay¬ 
ing die foundation of future reputation and ad^amfement; when you 
were occupied iu discharging with fidelity the duties of your station, 
and acquiring the e$t$$teof the worthy and the good; when, in some 
trying situation, yotl^were enabled to act your part with firmness and 
honour; or had seized the happj^opportunity of assisting the deserv¬ 
ing, of relieving the distressed* iMJl'bringing down upon your heads 
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the blessings qf those that mere ready to perish*”— These, these are the 
parts of former life which are recalled with most satisfaction 1 On 
them alone, no heaviness of heart attends. You enjoy them as a 
treasure which is now stored up, and put beyond all danger of being 
lost. These chee{ the hours of sadness, lighten the burden of old 
age, and, through the mortifying remembrance of much of the past, 
dart a ray of light and joy.—From the review of these, and the com¬ 
parison of them with the deceitful pleasures of sin, let us learn lurth 
to form our estimate of happiness. Let us learn 1 what is true, what 
is false, in human pleasures; and from experience of the past, judge 
of the quarter to which we must in future turn, if we would lay a 
foundation for permanent satisfaction. After having thus reviewed 
the former years of our life, let us consider, 

II. What attention is due to that period of age in which we are 
at present placed. Here lies the immediate and principal object of 
our concern: For the recollection of the past is only as far of moment, 
as it acts upon the present. The past, to us now, is little; the future, 
ns yet, is nothing. Between these two great gulphs of time subsists 
the present, as an isthmus or bridge, along which we are all passing. 
With hasty and inconsiderate steps let us not pass along it; but re¬ 
member well, how much depends upon our holding a steady and 
properly conducted course. Whatsoever thine handjinddh to do , do 
it now with all thy might; for now is the accepted time; now is the day 
if salvation. Many directions might be given for the wise anti reli¬ 
gious improvement of the present; a few of which only I shall hint. 

Let us begin with excluding those superfluous avocations which 
unprofitably consume it. Life Is short; much that is of real import¬ 
ance remains to be done. If we suffer the present time to be wasted, 
either in absolute idleness or in frivolous employments, it will here¬ 
after call for vengeance against us. Removing, therefore, what is 
merely superfluous, let us bethink ourselves of what is most material 
to be attended to at present: As, first and chief, die great work of 
our salvation; the discharge of the religious duties which we owe to 
God our Creator, and to Christ out’ Redeemer. God waitelh as yet 
to he gracious; whether he will wait longer, none of us can tell. 
Now, therefore, seek the Lord while he may be found, call upon him 
while j^e is hear. Our spiritual intc ests will be best promoted by 
regular performance of all die duties of ordinary life. Let these, 
therefore, occupy a great share of the present hour. Whatever our 
age, oiur character, our profession, or station in the world, requires 
us to do, in that let each revolving day find us busy.. Never delay 
till to-morrow, what reason and conscience tell you ought be per¬ 
formed to-day. To-morrow is not yburs; and dibugh you should, 
live to cnjjjy it, yOitJtnust not overload it with a burden not its own. 
$&fficietdjffir the dayfaill prove the duty thereof. 

The' observance of order and method is of high consequence for 
the improvement of present time. He who perforins every employ- 
inealjft its due place and season, suffers no part of time to escape 
without profit. He muldplies his dap» for ^ lives much in little 
apace. Whereas he who neglecte o|8eir in the arrangement of his 
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occupations, is always losing the present in returning upon the past, 
and trying, in vain, to recover it when gone.—Let me advise you 
frequently to. make the present employment of time on object of 
thought Ask yourselves, about what are you now busied ? What 
is the ultimate scope of your present pursuits and,cares ? Can you 
justify them to yourselves ? Are they likely to produce any tiling 
that will survive the moment, and bring forth some fruit for futurity t 
fte who con give no satisfactory answer to such questions as these, 
has reason to suspect that his employment of the present is not tend¬ 
ing either to his advantage, or his honour.—Finally, let me admo¬ 
nish yon, that, while you study to improve, you should endeavour 
also to enjoy, the present hour. Let it not be disturbed with ground¬ 
less discontents, or poisoned with foolish anxieties about what is to 
come: But look up to Heaven, and acknowledge, with a grateful 
heart, the actual blessings you enjoy. If you must a^mit, that you 
are now in health, peace, and safety; without any particular or un¬ 
common evils to afflict your condition; what more can you reason¬ 
ably look for in this vain and uncertain world? IIow little can the 
greatest prosperity add to such a stale? Will any future situation 
ever make you happy, if now, with so few causes of grief, you imagine 
youselves miserable? The evil lies in the state of your mind, not in 
your condition of fortune ; and by no alteration of circumstances is 
likely to be remedied. Let us now, 

III. CoN.sruEH with whgt dispositions we ought to look forward to 
those years of our life that may yet be to come. Merely to look 
forward to them, is what requires no admonition. Futurity is the 
great object on which the imaginations of men are employed; for the 
sake of which the past is forgotten, and the present too often ne¬ 
glected. All time is in a manner swallowed up by it. On futurity 
men build their designs; on futurity, they rest their hopes; and 
though not happy at the present, they always reckon on becoming 
so, at some subsequent period of their lives. This propensity to 
look forward was, for wise pnrjjoses, implanted in the human breast. 
It serves to give proper occupation to the active powers of the mind, 
and to quicken all its exertions. But it is too often immoderately 
indulged and grossly abused. The curiosity which sometimes prompts 
persons to inquire, by unlawful methods, into wliat is to .cojne, is 
equally foolish and sinful. Let us restrain all desire of penetrating 
farther than is allowed us, into that dark and unknown region* Tu¬ 
la rify belongs to God; and happy for us is that mysterious veil, with 
which his wisdom has covered it. Were it in our power to lift up 
the veil, and to behold what it conceals, many and many a thorn we 
should plant in our breasts. The proper .and rational conduct of 
men with regard to futurity, ig regulated by two ^pidemtioiis: First, 
that much of what it contains, ttfttst remain to ulProsolutely unkowif; 
next that there are also some events in which it may be certainly 
known and foreseen. ^ .. 

First Much of futurity is, and must be, entirely unknown to us. 
When we speculate? about the continuance of our life, and the events 
which are to fill it, we belioltlft river which is always flowing; but 
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which soon escapes out of oiir sight, andjk covered with mists and 
darkness. Some of its windings we maj? endeavour to trace; but 
it is only for a very short way that we are able to pursue them. In 
endless conjectures we quickly find ourselves bewildered; and, often, 
the next event that happens baffles all the reasonings we had formed 
concerning the succession of events. The consequence which follows 
from this is, that all the anxiety about futurity, which passes the 
bounds of reasonable precaution, is unprofitable and vain. Certain 
measures are indeed necessary to be taken for our safety. We are 
not to rush forward inconsiderate and headlong. We must make, 
as far as we are able, provision for future welfare; and guard against 
dangers which apparently threaten. But having done this, we must 
stop; and leave the rest to Him who disposeth of futurity at his will. 
He who sitteth in the heavens laughs at the wisdom and the plans of 
worldly men. Wherefore boast not thyself of to-momm; Jbr thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth. For the same reason, de¬ 
spair not of to-morrow; for it may bring forth good as well as evil. 
Vex not yourselves with imaginary fears. The impending black 
cloud, ^to which you look up with so much dread, may pass by 
harmless; or though it should discharge the storm, yet, before it 
breaks, you may be lodged in that lowly mansion which no storms 
ever touch. 

In the next place,- There are in futurity some events which may be 
certainly foretold by us, through all its‘darkness. First, it may be 
confidently predicted, that no situation into which it will bring us, 
shall ever answer fully to our hopes, or confer perfect happiness. 
This is certain as if we already saw it, that life, in its future periods, 
will continue to be what it has heretofore been; that it will be a 
mixed and varied state; a cliecquered scene of pleasures and pains, 
of fugitive joys and transient griefs, succeeding in a round to one 
another. Whether we look’ forward to the years of youth, or to 
those of manhood and advanced life,* it is all the same. Hie world 
will be to us, what it has been to generations past. Set out, there¬ 
fore, on what remains of your journey, under this persuasion. Ac¬ 
cording to this measure, estimate your future pleasures; and cal¬ 
culate your future gains. Carry always along with you, a modest 
and a temperate mind. Let not yoar expectations from the years 
that are to come me too high; and your disappointments will be 
fewer* and more easily supported. >v , 

Farther; This may be reckoned upon as certain, that, in every 
future situation of life, a good conscience, a well-orderedmind, aita 
a 1 tumble trust in the favour of' Heaven, will prove the essential 
ingf«c!i«|a^ of your happiness. In reflecting upon the past, you have 
fo und this to hold. Assure yourselves that, in future, the case will 
ffl# the same. The principal oorrectives of human vanity and dis¬ 
tress must be sought for m religion and virtue. * Entering on paths 
whirti are new and unknown, place yourselves unfl^r the con- 

duef of^aTJivine guide. Follow the great^^fagp? Israel, who* 
amidst the turmoil of this world, leads jps flock into green pasturesj 
and by the still waters* As you advance in life* study tp improve 
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both in good principles |md in good practice. You wifi be enabled 
to look to futurity witho^/ear, if, whatever it brings, it shall find 
you regularly employed in doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with the Lord your God, 

Lastly, Whatever other things may be dubious in futurity, two 
great events are undoubtedly certain, death and judgment. These, 
we all know, are to terminate the whole course of time; and wc 
know them to be not only certain, but to be approaching nearer to 
us, in consequence of every day that passes over our heads. To 
these, therefore, let us look forward, not with the dread of children, 
but with that manly seriousness which belongs to men and Christians. 
Let us not avert our view from them, as if we could place them at 
some greater distance by excluding them from our thoughts. This, 
indeed, is the refuge of too many; but it is the refuge of fools, 
who aggravate thereby the terrours they must encounter. For he 
that cometh, shall come , and will not tarty. To his coming, let us 
look with a steady eye; and as life advances through its progressive 
stages, prepare for its close, and for appearing before Him who 
made us. **■ 

Thus I have endeavoured to point out the reflections proper to be 
made, when the question is put t§ any of us. How old art thou t I 
have shown with what eye we should review the past years of our 
life; in what light we should consider die present; and with what 
dispositions look forward tb the' future: In order that such a ques¬ 
tion may always leave some serious impression behind it; and may 
dispose us so to number the years of our life, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 


SERMON XXXIV. 

ON THE DUTIES BELONGING TO MIDDLE AGE. 

1 Cor. xiii. 11. 

— When I became a man, I put away childish things. 

To every thing, says the wise man, there is a season; and a time to 
every purpose under heaven. * As there are duties which belong to par¬ 
ticular situations of fortune, so there are duties also which result from 
particular periods of human life. In every period of it, indeed, that 
comprehensive rule takes place. Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments; Jbr this is the whole duty of man Piety tp God, and charity • 
to men, are incumbent upon persons of every age^ as soon as they 
can think and act Yet these virtues, in-, different stages of lire, 
assume different forms; and when they apJHar in that form which is 
most suited to our age, they appeal 1 with peculiar gracefulness j^they 

S 'ye propriety to‘conduct, ana add dignity to character. In former 
iscoursesj, I have treated^f the virtues which adorn yout&, and of 
» EccIm. ili. 1. f Eccl«&'kil. is. | S» Sermons XI. and XII. 
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the duties which specially belong |o old ago Hie circle oftfrose 
duties which respect middle age, is indeed much larger. As that is 
die busy period in the life of man, it includes in effect the whole com¬ 
pass of religion, and therefore cannot have its peculiar character so 
definitely marked pnd ascertained. At the same time, during those 
years wherein one is sensible that he has advanced beyond the coil- 
finds of youth, but has not yet passed into the region of old age, 
there are several things which reflection on that portion of human 
life suggests, or at least ought to suggest, to the mind. Inconsider¬ 
ate must he be, who, in his gradual progress throughout middle age, 
pauses not, at times, to think how far he is now receding from youth; 
how near he draws to the borders of declining age; what part it is 
now incumbent on him to act; what duties both God and the world 
have a title to expect from him. To these I am at present to call 
your attention; as what materially concern the greatest part of those 
who are now my hearers. 

I. I begin with observing, that the, first duty of those who are 
become men, is, as the Text expresses it, to put away childish things. 
The season of youthful levities, follies, and passions, is now over. 
These have had their reign; a reign perhaps too long; and to which 
a termination is certainly proper at last. Much indulgence is due' 
to youth. Many things admit of excuse then, which afterwards be¬ 
come unpardonable. Some things pay even be graceful in youth, 
which, if not criminal, are at least ridiculous, in persons of maturer 
years. It is a great trial of wisdom, to make our retreat from youth with 
propriety; to assume the character of manhood, without exposing 
ourselves to reproach, by mi unseasonable remainder of juvenility on 
the one hand, or by precise and disgusting formality on the other. 
Nature has placed certain boundaries, by which she discriminates the 
pleasures, actions, mid employments, that arc suited to die different 
stages of human life. It becomes us neither to overleap those bound¬ 
aries, by a transition too hasty and violent; nor to hover too long 
on one side of the limit, when nature calls us to pass over to the 
other. 


There are particularly two things in which middle age should pre¬ 
serve its distinction and separation from youth; these are levities of 
behaviour, and intemperate indulgence of pleasure. The gay spirits 
of the young often prompt an inconsiderate degree of levity, some- • 
times amusing, sometimes offensive ; but for which, though betraying 
them occasionally into serious dangers, their want of experience may 
plead Excuse. A more composed and manly behaviour is expected 
m riperyiftf's. The affectation of youthful vanities degrades the dig¬ 
nity of ^manhood; even renders its manners less agreeable; and, by 
g«ward attempts to please, produces contempt. Cheerfulness jsbe- 
Sfei.ip|£- in every age. But the proper cheerfulness of a man is as 
1 ‘"’ apt from the levity of die boy, as the flight of the eagle is from 
Petering of a sparrow in the air. 

all unseasonable returns to the levity of youth otfght to be laid 
aside,-i—an admonition which equally belongs to both die sexes,— 
sthl more are we to guard against those intemperate indulgences of 
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pleasure, to whlclf the young anmuihappiiy prona Frftta these we 
cannot too soon retreat They open the path to min, in every period 
of our days. * As long, however, as these excesses are confined to the 
first stage of life, hope is left, that when this fever of the'spirits rffthll 
abate, sobriety may gain the ascendant, and wiser counsels have power 
to influence conduct , But after the season of youth is post, if its in¬ 
temperate spirit remain; if, instead of listening to the Calls of honour, 
and bending attention to the cares and the business of men, the same 
course of idleness and sensuality continue to be pursued, the case be¬ 
comes more desperate. A sad presumption arises, that long im¬ 
maturity is to prevail; and that the pleasures and passions of the 
youth are to sink and overwhelm the man. Difficult, I confess, it 
may prove to overcome the attachments which, youthful habits had 
for a long while been forming. Hard, at the beginning, is the task, 
to impose on our conduct restraints which are altogether unaccus¬ 
tomed and new. But this is a trial which every one must undergo, 
in entering on new scenes of action, and new periods of life. Let 
those who are in this situation bethink themselves, that all is now at 
stake. Their character and honour, their future fortune and success 
in the world, depend in a great measure on the steps they take, when 
first they appear on the stage of active life. The world then looks 
to them with an observing eye. It studies tlieir behaviour; and in¬ 
terprets all their motions, as presages of the line of future conduct 
which they mean to hold. Now, therefore, put away childish things ; 
dismiss your former trifling amusements, and youthful pleasures; 
blast not the hopes which your friends are willing to conceive of you. 
Higher occupations, * more serious cares, await yon. Turn your 
mind to the steady and vigorous discharge of the part you are called 
to act. This leads me, 

II. To point out the particular duties which open to those who 
are in the middle period of life. They are now come forward to that 
field of action where they arc to mix in all the stir and bustle of the 
world; where all the human powers are brought forth into full ex¬ 
ercise ; where all that is conceived to be important in human affairs 
is incessantly going on around them. The time of youth was the 
preparation for future action. In old age our active part is supposed 
to be finished, and rest is permitted. Middle age is the season when 
we are expected to display the fruits which education had prepared 
and ripened. In this world, ail of us were formed to be assistants 
to one another. The wants of society call for every man's labour, 
and require various departments to be filled up. They require that 
some be appointed to rule, and others to obey; some to defend the 
society from danger, others to maintain *its internal order and peace; 
some to provide the conveniences of life, others 1 te promote the if|fe 
provement of the mind; many to work; others'to contrive am 
direct In short, within the sphere of society, there is employi$tot 
for everyone; and, in the course of these employments, m«|ra 
moral duty is to be performed; many a religious grace to be 
clsed. No one is permitted to be a there blank in the world. > No 
rank, nor station, no dignity of birth, nor extent of possessions, 
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exempt any man from contributing his shore ^public utility and 
good. This is the precept Of God. This is the voice of'njgturc. 
This is the just demand of the human race upon one another. 

One of tne first questions, therefore, which every man who is in 
the vigour of his age should put to himself is, “ What am I doing 
“ m this world? What have I yet done, whereby I may glorify 
“ God, and be useful to my fellows ? Do I properly fill up the 
“ place which belongs to my rank and station ? Will any memorial 
“ remain of my having existed on the earth ? or are my days passing 
“ fruitless away, now when I might be of some importance in die 
“ system of human affairs?’—Let not any man imagine that he is of 
no importance, and has, upon that account, a privilege to trifle with 
his days at pleasure. Talents have been given to all; to some ten; to 
others, Jive : to others, two. Occupy with these till I come *, is the 
co$|tnand of the great Master to all. Where superiour abilities are 
possessed, or distinguished advantages of fortune arc enjoyed, a wider 
range is afforded for useful exertion, and the world is entitled to ex¬ 
pect it. But* among those who fill up the inferiour departments of 
society, though the sphere of usefulness be more contracted, no one 
is left entirely insignificant. Let us remember, that in all stations and 
conditions, the important relations take place, of masters and servants, 
husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers and friends, citi¬ 
zens and' subjects. The discharge of the duties arising from those 
varioufe relations, forms a great portion of the work assigned to the 
middle age of man. .Though tne part wc have to act may be con¬ 
fined within a humble line, yet if it be honourably acted, it will be 
always found to carry its own reward. 

In fine, industry, in all its virtuous forms, ought to inspirit and 
invigorate manhood. This will add to it both satisfaction and dignity; 
will- make the current of our years, as they roll, flow along in a clear 
and equable stream, without the putrid stagnation of sloth and idle¬ 
ness. Idleness is the great corrupter of youth; and the bane and 
dishonour of middle age. 'He who, in the prime of life, finds time 
to hang heavy on his hands, may with much reason suspect, that he 
has not consulted the duties which the consideration of his age im¬ 
posed upon him; assuredly he has not consulted his own happiness. 
But, amidst all the bustle of the world, let us not forget, 

III. To guard with vigilance against the peculiar dangers which 
attend the period of middle life. It is much to be regretted, that in 
the present .state of things there is no period of man’s age In which 
his viriue^Mt not exposed to perils. Pleasure lays its snares for youth; 
and, after the season of youthful follies is past, other temptations, no 
les$b formidable to virtue, presently arise. The love of pleasure is 
succeeded by the passion for interest. In this passion the Whole 
’ is too often absorbed; and the change thereby induced on the 
r, is of no amiable kind.„ Amidst the excesses of youth, 

. affections often rdtnain. The attachments G f friendship, the 

love~of honour, and the igrarmth of sensislljty, give a degree of lustre 
to. die character, and cover many a failing. But interest, when it 

* Luke, xix. IS. 
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is become the ruling^principle, both debases the mind nfid hardens 
the hfttffc It deadens’the reeling of etfery thing that is 'sublime' or 
refined. It contracts the affections within a narrow circle; and ex* 
tinguishes all. those sparks of generosity and tenderness whichonce 
' glowed in the breast. , ■ .> 

In proportion as worldly pursuits multiply, and competitions rue, 
ambition, jealousy, and envy, combine with interest to excite old 
passions, and to increase the corruption of the heart. At first, per¬ 
haps, it was a man’s intention to advance himself in the world by 
none but fair and laudable methods. He retained for some time an 
aversion to whatever appeared dishonourable. But here, he is en¬ 
countered by the violence of an enemy. There, he is supplanted by 
the address of a rival. The pride of a superiour insults him. Hie 
ingratitude of a friend provokes him. Animosities ruffle his«femp^ 
Suspicions poison his mind. ' He finds, or imagines that lie fiffp, 
the artful and designing surrounding him on every hand. He views 
corruption and iniquity prevailing; the modest neglected; the for¬ 
ward and the crafty rising to distinction. Too easily, from the ex¬ 
ample of others, he learns that mystery of vice, Called the way of the . 
World. What he has learned, he fancies necessary to practise for 
hfs own defence; and of course assumes that supple aiul versatile 
character, which he observes to be frequent, and which often has 
appeared to him successful. 

To these, mid many more dangers of the same kind, is th&'man 
exposed who is deeply engaged n\, active life.- No small degree of 
firmness in religious principle, and of constancy in virtue, is requisite* 
in order to prevent his being assimilated to the. spirit of the world, 
and carried away by the mtdtUudc of evil dpers. Let him therefore 
call to jgiihid those principles which ought to fortify him against such 
tempianons to vice. Let him often recollect that, whatever his jsta- 
tion in life may be, he is a man; he is a Christian. These are'the 
chief characters which he has to support; characters superiour for, 
if they be supported with dignity, to any of the titles with which 
courts can decorate him; superiour to all that can be acquired in the 
strife of a busy world. Let him think, that though it may be desir¬ 
able to increase his opulence, or to advance his rank, yet what he 
ought to hold much more sacred is, to maintain his integrity and 
honour. If these be forfeited, wealth or station will have few clianps 
left. They will not be able to protect him long from sinking into 
contempt ™ the eye of an observing world. Even to his own eye he 
will at last appear base and wretched. — Let not the affe^of ,$,he 
world entirely engross his time and thoughts. From that’ coritSgious 
air which he breathes in the midst of it, let him sometimes retreat 
into i$b& salutary shade consecrated to* devotion and to wisdom. 
Therej conversing seriously with his own- soul, and looking up to 1 
the; Father of spirits, let him study to calm those unquiet passions, 
and to rectify those internlft disorders, which intercourse wltl^Ny 
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wdrJ|l had excited and incr$jrat& In ord& to render this medii 
ofthti mind more effectual^!? will be> highly proper, 
s IV. -That, as W#advance in the course of years, we often 
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to the lapse of time and life, and to the revolutions which these are 
ever effecting. In this meditation, one of the first reflections which 
should occur is, how much we owe to that God who hath hitherto 
helped us; who hath brought%s on so far in life; hath guided us 
through the slippery paths of youth, and now enables us to flourish 
in jhe strength of manhood. Look back, my friends, to those who 
started along with yourselves in the race of life. Think how many 
of them have fallen around you. Observe how many blank spaces 
you can number in the catalogue of those who were once your com¬ 
panions. If, in the midst of so much devastation, you have been 
preserved and blessed; consider seriously what returns you owe to 
the goodness of Heaven. Inquire whether your conduct has corres¬ 
ponded to these obligations; whether, in public and in private, you 
have honoured, as became you, the God of your fathers; and 
whether, amidst the unknown occurrences that are yet before 
you, you have ground to hope for the continued protection of the 
Almighty. 

Bring to mind the various revolutions which you have beheld in 
human affairs, since you became actors on this busy theatre. Reflect 
on the changes which have taken place in men and manners, in 
opinions and customs, in private fortunes, and in public conduct. By 
the observations you have made on these, and the experience you 
have gained, have you improved proportionally in wisdom ? Have 
the changes of the world which you have witnessed, loosened all un¬ 
reasonable attachment to it? Have they taught you this great 
lesson, that, while the fashion of the world is ever passing axmy, only 
in God and in virtue stability is to be found ? Of great use, amidst 
the whirl of the world, are such pauses as these in life; such resting- 
places of thought<and reflection; whence we can calmly and deliber¬ 
ately look back on die past, and anticipate the future. 

To the future, we are often casting an eager eye, and fondly storing 
it, in our imagination, with many a pleasing scene. But if we would 
look to it, like wise men, let it be under the persuasion that it is 
nearly to resemble the past, in bringing forward a mixture of alter¬ 
nate hopes and fears, of griefs and joys. In order to be prepared for 
whatever it may bring, let us cultivate that manly fortitude of mind, 
which, supported by a pious trust is: God, will enable us to encounter 
properly the vicissitudes of our state. No quality is more necessary 
than this, to them who are passing through that stormy season of 
life of which we now treat. Softness and effeminacy let them leave 
to the^ young and unexperienced, who are amusing themselves with 
florid prospects of bliss. But to those who are now engaged in the 
middle of-their course, who are supposed to be well acquainted with 
the world, and to know that they have to struggle in it with various 
hardships; firmness, vigour, ana resolution, are dispositions more 

« e» They must buckle on well this armour of the mind, if they 
issue forth intg^tfe contest with any prospect of success,— 
we thus study to correct the errours, and to provide against 
the dangers, ygfa ich are peculiar to this stage of life, let us also, 

L$y foundation for comfort in old'age. ’That is a period 
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which all expect and hope to see; and to which, amidst-the toils of 
the world, men sometimes look forward, not without satisfaction, as 
to the period of retreat and rest. But let them not deceive them¬ 
selves. A joyless and dreary seasonal will prove, if they arrive at it 
with an unimproved, or corrupted mind. For old^ age, as ibr every 
other thing, a certain preparation is requisite; and that preparation 
consists chiefly in three particulars; in the acquisition of knowledge, 
of friends, of virtue. There is an acquisition of another kind, of 
which it is altogether needless for mfi to give any recommendation, 
that of riches. But though this, by many, will be esteemed a more 
material acquisition than all the three I have named, it may be con¬ 
fidently pronounced, that without these other requisites, all the wealth 
we can lay up in store will prove insufficient for making our latter 
days pass smoothly away. 

First, He who wishes to render his old age comfortable, should 
study betimes to enlarge and improve his mind; and by thought 
and inquiry, by reading and reflecting, to acquire a taste for useful 
knowledge. This will provide for him a great and noble entertain¬ 
ment, when other entertainments leave him. If he biing into the 
solitary retreat of age, a vacant, uninformed mind, where no know¬ 
ledge dawns, where no ideas rise, which* has nothing to feed upon 
within itself, many a heavy and comfortless day he must necessarily 
pass. — Next, When a man declines into the vale of years, he 
depends more oil the aid of his friends, than in any other period of 
his life. Then is the time, when he would especially wish to find 
himself surrounded by some who love and respect him; who will 
bear with his infirmities, relieve him of liis labours, and cheer him 
with their society. Let him, therefore, now in the summer of his 
days, while yet active and flourishing, by acts of seasonable kindness 
and beneficence, ensure that love, and by upright and honourable 
conduct lay foundation for that respect, which in old age lie would 
wish to enjoy. —- In the last place, Let him consider a good con¬ 
science, peace with God, and the hope of heaven, as the most effectual 
consolations he can possess, when the evil days shall come , wherein, 
otherwise, he is likely to find little pleasure. It is not merely by 
transient acts of devotion that such consolations are to be pro¬ 
vided. The regular tenour of a virtuous and pious life, spent in 
the faithful discharge of all the duties of our station, will prove the 
best preparation for old age, for death, and for immortality. 

Among the measures thus taken for the latter scenes of life, let me 
admonish every one not to forget to put his worldly affairs in order 
in due time. This is a duty which he owes to his character, to his 
family, or to those, whoever they be, that are to succeed him; but a 
duty too often unwisely delayed, from a childish aversion to entertain 
any thoughts of quitting the world. Let him not trust much to what 
he will do in his old age. Sufficient for that day, if he shall live to 
see it, will be the burden thereof. It has been* remarked, tlyjfcas 
men advance in years, they care less to tffitaJPof death. PerhafPlt 
occurs oftener to the thoughts of the yQgpg^than of |he oltj* Feeble¬ 
ness of spirit renders melancholy ideas' more oppressive; and after 
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having been so long accustomed and inured to the world, men bear 
worse with any thing which reminds them that they must soon part 
with it.—■“However, as to part with it is the doom of all, let us take 
measures betimes for going oif the stage, when it shall be our turn 
to withdraw, with /decencyand propriety; leaving nothing unfulfilled 
which it* is expedient to have done before we die. To live long, 
ought not to be our favourite wish, so much as to live well. By con¬ 
tinuing too king on earth, we might only live to witness a great 
number ofimelancholy scenes, and to expose ourselves to a wider 
compass of human woe. He who has served his generation faith¬ 
fully in the world, has duly honoured God, and been beneficent and 
useful to mankind; he who in his life has been respected and beloved; 
whose death is accompanied with the sincere regret of all who knew 
him, and whose memory is honoured; that man has sufficiently ful¬ 
filled his course, whether it was appointed by Providence to be long 
or short. For honourable age is not that which standeih in length of 
tintCf nor that which is measured by number of years; but wisdom is the 
grey hair to man; and an unspotted life is old age. * 


SERMON XXXV. 

ON DEATH. 

Ecclesiastes, xii. .5. 

. ... Man goeth to his long home , and the mourners go about the 

streets. 

This is a sight which incessantly presents itself. Our eyes are so 
much* .accustomed to it, that it hardly makes any impression. 
Throughout -every season of the year, and during the course of al- 
mfifet every day, the funerals which pass along the streets show us 
rtiiAi going to his long home. Were death a rare and uncommon ob¬ 
ject; fw^re it only once in the course of a man’s life, that he beheld 
one t^f his fellow-creatures carried to the grave, a solemn awe would 
fill him; he would stop short in the midst of his pleasures; he 
would ev«h be chilled with secret horrour. Such impressions, haw- 
eyep, would prove unsuitable to the nature of our present state. Whert 
HHy became so strong as to render men unfit for *he ordinary busi¬ 
ng^,of life, they would in a great measure defeat the intention of our 
being placed in this world. It is better ordered by the wisdom of 
Providence, that they should be weakened by the frequency,of their 
recurrence; and so tempered by the mixture of other passions, as to 
allow us twgo on freely in acting our parts on earth. 

- Yet, familiar as death is now become, it is undoubtedly fit, that by 
an&fVeftt of so important a nature, some impression shotfid be made 
uptm pur minds. It ought not to pass over, as one of those ^common 
tnrlftirntn'Mhi^ayc beheld without concern, and awaken no reflection. 

■ * Wisdom, iv, 8, 9. 
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There are many things which the funerals of our fellow-creatures are 
calculated to teach ; and happy it were for the gay and dissipated, if 
they would listen more frequently to the instructions of SO awful a 
monitor. In the context, the wise man had described, under a variety 
of images suited to the eastern style, the growing* infirmities of old 
age, until they arrive at that period which concludes them all; when, 
as he beautifully expresses it, the silver cord being loosaied, and the 
' golden hovel broken, the pitcher being broken at the Jdtfhiain, and the 
wheel at the cistern , man goeth to his long home, and ttyp'bottrners go 
about the streets. In discoursing from these words, 4t iS not my pun- 
pose to tj-eat, at present, of the instructions to be drawn from the 
prospect of our own death. I am to confine myself to the death of 
others; to consider death as one of the most frequent and consider¬ 
able events that happen in the course of human affairs; and to show 
in what manner we ought to be affected, first, by the death of stran¬ 
gers, or indifferent persons; secondly, by the death of friends; and 
thirdly, by the death of enemies. 

I. By the death of indifferent persons; if any can be called indif¬ 
ferent to whom we are so nearly allied as brethren by nature, and 
brethren in mortality. When we ob|cvve the funerals that pass 
along the streets, or when we walk along the monuments of death,, 
the first thing that naturally strikes us, is the undistinguishing blow,: * 
with which that common enemy levels all. We behold a great pro¬ 
miscuous multitude all carried to the same abode; all lodged in the 
same dark and silent mansions. There, mingle persons of every age 
and character, of every rank and condition in life; the young and the 
old, the poor and the rich, the gay and the grave, the renowned and 
the ignoble. A few weeks ago, most of those whom we- ftaVfiseen 
carried to the grave walked about as we do now on the e?rth; eri- - 
joyed their friends, beheld the light of the sun, and 'were forming 
designs for future days. Perhaps, it is not long, since they werq, 
engaged in scenes of high festivity. For them, perhaps, the cheerful 
company assembled; and in the midst of the circle they slfone 
with gay and pleasing vivacity. But now—to them, all is fbiflfiy.. 
closed. To them, no more shall the seasons return, or the sun rise. 
No more shall they hear the voice of mirth, or behold the free of 
man. They are swept from the universe, as though they, had never 
been. They are ctm ied away as with a Jlood; the wiiitffltag poised , 
W them , and they are gone. # r. 

When we contemplate this desolation of the hum^n,£ace;ApCs 
final termination of so many hopes; this silence that rfow-rejgns 
among those who, a little while ago, were so busy or so gay; who 
can avoid being touched with sensations at once awful a$d tender ? 
What heart but then warms with the glow of humanity ? In whose 
eye does not the tear gather, on revolving the fate of passing and 
snort-lived man? Such sensations are so congenial to human nature, 
that tl^ey* are attended with a certain kina of sorrowful pleasure. 
Even voluptuaries themselves sometimes indulge a taste for funllal 
' melancholy. After the festive assembly is d ismichod$e to 
walk retired in the shady grove, ana to contempiSP^^ Viita ifc bl e 
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sepulchres of their ancestors. This melancholy pleasure arises from 
two different sentiments meeting at the same time in the breast; a 
sympathetic sense of the shortness and yanity of life, and a persuasion 
that something exists after death; sentiments which unite at the view 
of the house appointed for all living. A tomb, it has been justly said, 
is a monument situated on the confines of both worlds. It, at once, 
presents to us the termination of the inquietudes of life, and sets 
before us the image of eternal rest. There , in the elegant expres¬ 
sions of Job, the tviched cease from troubling; and thci'c the weary be 
at rest. There the prisoners rest together s they hear not the voice bf 
the oppressor. The small and the great are there; and thoservant is 
free from his master. It is very remarkable, that, in all languages, 
and among all nations, death has been described in a style of this 
kind; expressed by figures of speech, which convey every where the 
same idea of rest, or sleep, or retreat from the evils of life. Such a 
style perfectly agrees with the general belief of the soul’s immortality; 
blit assuredly conveys no high idea of the boasted pleasures of the 
world. It shows how much all mankind have felt this life to be a 
scene of trouble and care; and have agreed in opinion, that perfect 
rest is to be expected only in the grave. 

• There , says Job, are the small and the great. There, the poor man 
lays down at last the burden of his wearisome life. No more shall 
be groan under the load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear 
the iusolent calls of the master, from whom he received his scanty 
wages. No more shall he be raised from needful slumber on his bed 
of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to undergo the 
repeated labours of the day. While his humble grave is preparing, 
tuid a few poor and decayed neighbours arc carrying him thither, it 
is good for us to think that tins man too was our brother; that for 
him the aged and destitute wife, and the needy children, now weep; 
that, neglected as he was by lljp world, he possessed perhaps both a 
sound understanding and a worthy heart; aud is carried by 
angels to rest in Abraham’s bosom.—At no great distance from him, 
the grave is opened to receive the rich and proud man. For, as it is 
said with emphasis in the parable, the rich man also died , and was 
buried. * He also died. His riches prevented not his sharing the 
same fate with the poor man; perhaps, through luxury, they acce¬ 
lerated his doom. Then, indeed, the mournet s go about the street; 
aqd|while, in all the pomp and magnificence of woe, his funeral is 
prepared, his heirs, in the mean time, impatient to examine his will, 
artfjooking on one another with jealous eyes, and already beginning 
to quarrel about the division of his substance.—One day, we see 
earned aloxfg the coffin of the smiling infant; the flower just nipped 
as it began to blossom in Ike parents' view; aud the next day; we 
behold a young man, or young woman, of blooming form and pro¬ 
mising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. While the funeral is at¬ 
tended by a numerous, unconcerned company, who are discoursing 
tC one aaolji|r about the news of the day, or the ordinar^nfikirs of^ 
lifejiigt bufKKiiKhts rather follow to the house of mourning, and 
^ * Luke, xvi. 22 . ...J • 
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represent to themselves what is goin : on there. There, we should 
see u disconsolate family, sitting in silent grief, thinking of the sad 
breach that is made in their little society; and, with tears in their 
eyes, looking to the chamber that is now left vacant, and to every 
memorial that presents itself of their dcparted-Jpipnil. By snch at* 
tention to the vfoes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts will 
be gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

Another day, we follow to the grave one who, in old age, and 
after a long career of life, has, in fulf maturity, sunk at last into rest. 
As we are going along to the mansion of the dead,;it is natural lor 
us to thinjkf and to discourse, of all the changes which such a person 
has seen .(luring the course of his life. He has passed, it is likely, 
through varieties of fortune. He has experienced prosperity and 
adversity. He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He has 
seen peace and war succeeding in their turns; the face of his' eountry 
undergoing many alterations; and the very city in which he dwelt, 
rising, in a manner, new around him. After all lie has beheld, his 
eyes are now dosed for ever. He was becoming a stranger in the 
midst of a new succession of men. A race who knew him not, had 
arisen to fill the earth. Thus passes the world away. Throughout 
all ranks and conditions, one generation passeth, ami another generation 
cometh; and this great inn is by turns evacuated, and replenished by’ 
troops of succeeding pilgrims. — O vain and inconstant world! O \ 
fleeting and transient life f When will the sons of men learn to think 
of thee as they ought ? When will they learn humanity, from the 
afflictions of their brethren; or moderation and wisdom, from the., 
sense of their own fugitive state? — But now to come nearer to our¬ 
selves, let us, 

II. Consideu the death of our friends. Want of reflection, or 
the long habits either oka very busy, or a very dissipated life, may 
' have rendered men insensible to all such objects as I have now de¬ 
scribed. TJte stranger, and the unknown, falL utterly unnoticed at. 
their side. Life proceeds with them in its usual train, without being 
affected by events in which they take no personal concern. But the 
dissolution of those ties, which had long bound men together in 
intimate and familiar union, gives a painful shock to every heart. 
When a family, who, for years, had been living in comfort and 
peace, are suddenly shattered by some of their most beloved or 
respected members being tom from them; when the husband or jhe 
spouse are separated for ever from the companion, who, araSfst 
every vicissitude of fortune, solaced their life; who had shared all 
their joys, mid participated in all their sorrows; when the weeping 
parent is folding in his arms the dying child whom he tenderly loved; 
when he is giving his last blessing, receiving the last fond adieu, 
looking for the last time on that countenance, now wasting and faded, 
which he had once beheld with much delight; then is the time, when 
the heart is made to drin^nll the bitterness of human woe. — l|u£ I 
£eek nofjyp wound your feelings by dwelling on thesgApd descrip¬ 
tions. Bet ufr rather turn our thoughts to the ma^g^TOwhichjuch 
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events ought to be received and improved, since happen they must 
in the life of man. - ■ -< 

Tiien, indeed, is the time to weep. Let not a false idea of for* 
titude, or mistaken conceptions of x litg^its duty, be employed to 
restrain the bursting emotion. Let the heart seek its relief in the 
free effusion of just and natural sorrow. It is becoming in every 
one to show, on such occasions, that he feels as a man ought to feel. 
At the same time, let moderation temper the grief of a good man 
and a Christian. He must ndt sorrow like those who have no hope. 
As high elationipf spirits befits not the joys, so continued and over¬ 
whelming dejection suits not the grief of this transitory world. 
Grief, when it goes l>eyond certain bounds, becomes unmanly; When 
it lasts, beyond a certain time, becomes unseasonable. Let him 
not reject the alleviation which time brings to all the wounds of 
the heart, but suffer excessive grief to subside, by degrees, into a 
tender and affectionate remembrance. Let him consider, that it is 
in the power of Providence to raise him up- other comforts in the 
place of those he has lost. Or, if his mind, at present, reject the 
thoughts of such consolation, let it turn for relief to die prospect of 
a future meeting in a happier world. This is, indeed, the chief 
soother of affliction; the most powerful balm of the bleeding heart. 
It assists us to view death as no more than a temporary separation 
from friends. They whom we have loved still live, though not pre¬ 
sent to us. They are only removed into a different mansion in the 
house of the common Father. The toils of their pilgrimage are 
fiuished; and they are gone to the land of rest and peace. They 
are gone from this dark and troubled world, to join the great, assem¬ 
bly of the just; and to dwell in the midst of everlasting light. In 
due time, we hope to be associated with them in these blissful habit¬ 
ations. Until this season of re-union arrive, no principle of religion 
discourages our holding correspondence of affection with them by 
means of faith and hope. * 

Meanwhile, Jet us respect the virtues, and cherish the memory of 
the deceased. Let their little failings be now forgotten. Let us 
dwell on what was amiable in their character, imitate their worth, 
and trace their steps. By this means, the remembrance of those 
whom we loved shall become useful and improving to us, as well as 
sacred and dear; if we accustom ourselves to consider them as still 
speaking, and exhorting us to all that is good; if, in situations where 
owe virtue is tried, we call up their respected idea to view, and, as 
placed in their presence, think of the part which we could act before 
them without a blush. 


Moreover, let the remembrance of the friends whom we have lost, 
strengthen our affection to those that remain. The narrower the 
circle becomes of those we love, let us draw the closer together. 
Let the heart that has been softened by sorrow, mellow into gentle- 
ne$>S' and kindness; make liberal aliowaune for the weaknesses of 
others; and, divest itself of the little prejiftnees that may have for¬ 
merly prepossessed it against them. The-greater havoc that death i' 
has^ made ftmong our friends on earth, let us cukipite, connexion 
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more with God,- and heaven, and virtue. Let those noble views 
which man’s immortal character affords, fill and exalt our minds. 
Passengers only through this sublunary region, let our thoughts often 
ascend to that divine couKrjk-^ich we are taught to consider as the 
native scat of the soul. Th«^e we form connexions that are never 
•broken. There we meet with friends who never die. Among celes¬ 
tial things there is firm and lasting constancy, while all that is on 
earth changes and passes away. — Such are some of the fruits we 
should reap from the tender feelings fexcited by the death of friends. 
But they are not only our friends who die. Our exUpias also must 
go to their long home. Let us, therefore, -<*. 

III. Consider how we ought to be affected, when they from 
whom suspicions have alienated, or rivalry has divided us; they with 
whom we have long contended, or by whom we imagine ourselves to 
have suffered wrong, are laid, or about to be laid, in the grave. How 
inconsiderable .then appear those broils in which we have been long 
involved, those contestst-and feuds which we thought were to lost for 
ever ? The awful moment that now terminates them, makes us feel 
their vanity. If there be a spark of humanity left in the breast, the 
remembrance of our common fate then awakens it. Is there a man 
who, if he were admitted to stand by the deathbed of his bittefest 
enemy, and beheld him enduring that conflict which human nature 
must suffer at the last, would not be inclined to stretch forth the 
hand of friendship, to utter the voice of forgiveness, and to wish for 
perfect reconciliation with him before he left the world ? Who is 
there that when he beholds the remains of his adversary deposited in 
the dust, feels not, in that moment, some relentings at the remembrance 
of those past animosities which mutually embittered their life? — 
“ There lies the man with whom I contended so long, silent -and 
“ mute for ever. lie is fallen, and I am about to follow him. How 
** |H)or is the advantage which I now enjoy ? W T here are the fruits 
“ of all our contests ? In a short tin/e we shall be laid together; 
“ and no remembiance remain of either of ns under the sun. How 
“ many mistakes may there have been between ns ? Had not he his 
“ virtues and good qualities as well as I ? When we both shall ap- 
“ pear before the judgment-seat of God, shall I be found innocent 
“ and free of blame, for all the enmity I have borne to him?” — 
My friends, let the anticipation of such sentiments serve ndw to cor¬ 
rect the inveteracy of prejudice, to cool the heat of anger, to allfy 
the fierceness of resentment. How unnatural is it for animosities So 
lasting to possess the hearts of mortal men, that nothing can ex¬ 
tinguish them but the cold hand of death ? Is there not a sufficient 
proportion of evils in the short span of .human life, that we seek to 
increase their number, by rushing into unnecessary contests with one 
another ? When a few suns more have rolled over our heads, frieuds 
and foes shall have retreated together; and their love and their 
hatred be equally buried^JLet our lew days, then, be spent in peace. 
While we are all journeying onwards to death, let us rather bear one 
‘anothers burdens, than harass one another by the way. Let us 
smooth and cheer the road as much as we can, rather than fillthe 
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valley of our pilgrimage wb&the hateful monuments^)!' our contention 
and strife. J 4 .^ 

Thus I have set before you some o£ those meditations which are 
naturally suggested by the prevaleQ<|^%|p!eath around ul^>y the 
death of strangers, of mends, and of afemiesV- Because topu&jPdf this, 
nature are obvious, l£t it not be thought that they are without use. 
They require to be recalled, repeated, and enforced. Moral andf 
religious instruction derives its efficacy, not so much fromydiat men 
are taught to know, as from wlmt they are' brought to ''feel. It is 
not the dormant knowledge of any truths, but the vivid impression! 
of them,' , which lias ihfluence on practice. Neither let it be thought 
' that such meditations are treasonable intrusions upon those who are 
living in health, in affluence, and ease. There is no hazard of their 
making too deep or painful iui impression. The gloom .which they 
occasion is transient; and will soon, too soon, it is probable, be dis¬ 
pelled by the succeeding affltirs and pleasures of the world. To 
wisdom it certainly belongs, tliat men shoultb-be impressed witls just 
views of tlicir nature ‘and their stateand the pleasures of life will 
always be enjoyed to most advantage when they are tempered with 
serious tjiought. There is a time to mourn, as well as a time to rejoice* 
There* is a virtuous sorrow, which is better than laughter. There is ft 
sadness of the countenance, by which the heart is made bettor if *vv>. ■** 


SERMON. XXXVI. 

ON THE PROGRESS OF VICE. 

0 * 

I Con. xv. 33. 

Be not deceived: Evil communications corrupt’good manners. 

Though human nature be now fallen from its original honour, 
several good principles still remain in the hearts of men. There are 
few, if any, on whose minds the reverence for a Supreme Being 
continues not, in some degree, impressed. In every breast,, some 
benevolent affections are found, and conscience still retains a sense 
of the distinction between moral good and evil. These principles of 
virtue are always susceptible of improvement; and* in;favourable 
situations, might have a happy influence on practice. But such is the 
frailly of our nature, and so numerous , are the temptations to evil, 
that they are in perpetual hazard of being either totally, eil^gpd, or 
so far weakened as to produce no effect on conduct. .They ajjfe'good 
seeds originally sown in thfe heart; but which require culture, in 
order to make them rise to any maturity. If left without "'assistance, 
they areJLikely to be stifled by that proiusmn^ noxious weeds which 
the forth around them. * V*' r , # r 

l|^die numerous causes which introduce, corruption intgdjhe 
heari^pa accelerate its growth, non^is.jjjSpre unhappily powerful > 
than that which' is pointed out, in the Text, under, the description of. 
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evil cornmunicatiomi that is, the cont£gi(%vhidt is diffused by bud 
examples^and lightened by particular ctmhexlbns with persons of 
loose principles, or dissohto«n 0 ral& This^in a licentious state of 
soriety*Ijrthe most comn^^npp of those vices and disorders which 
so much* abound in great fcraes; and often proves^ pi a particular 
manner, futal to the young; even to them whose beginnings were once v 
Suspicious and promising. It may therefore be an useful employment 
Of attention, to trace the progress of this principle of corruption; to 
examine the means by which evil communications gradually under¬ 
mine, and at last destroy, good manners , or (which he|p is the proper 
signification of the original word) good morals. It is hjgleed dis- 
agreeablb*t contemplate * human nature, in, this downwart&bourse of 
its progress.' Bo? it is always profitable to know oiir own infirmities 
ana dangers. The consideration of them will lead me to suggest 
some of the means proper to be used, for preventing the mischiefs 
arising from evil communications. 

Agreeably to what I observed of certain virtuous principles be¬ 
ing inherent in human nature, there are few but who set out at first 
in the' world with good dispositions. The warmth which belong^ to 
youth naturally exerts itself in generous,feelings, and sentimenteof 
honour; in strong attachments to friends, and me other emotionsof 
a kind and lender heart. - Almost all the plans with which persons 
who have been liberally educated begin the world, ore connected 
with honourable views. At that period they repudiate whatever is 
mean or base. It is pleasing to them to think of commanding the 
esteem of those among whom they live, and of. acquiring a name 
among men. Put, alas! how soon does this flattering prospect begin 
to be overcast! Desires of pleasure usher in temptation, and for¬ 
ward the growth of disorderly passions. Ministers of vice are seldom 
wanting to encourage, and flatter the passions of the young. Infe- 
riours study to creep into favour, by servile obsequiousness to all 
their desires and humours. Glad to find any apology for the indul¬ 
gences of which they are fond, the young too readily listen to the 
voice of those who suggest to them, that strict notions of religion, 
order, and virtue, areold-fashioned and illiberal; that the restraints 
which they impose are only fit to be prescribed to (hose who are 
in the first stage of pupilage; or to be preached to the vulgar, who 
ought to be kept within the closest bounds, of regularity and subjec¬ 
tion. But tbgugoodness of their hearts, it is insinuated to them, and 
the liberality ©rtheir views, will fully justify their emancipating thenf- 
selves, in some degree, from the rigid discipline of parents ancTteachers. 

Soothing as such insinuations are to the youthful and inconsiderate, 
their 1 few steps, however, in vice, are cautious and timid, and occa¬ 
sionally checked by remorse. As they begin to mingle more in the 
world, and emerge into the circles of gaiety and pleasure, finding 
these loose iileas countenanced by too general practice, they gradually 
become bolder in the liberties they take. If they had been bred to 
business, they begin to tire of industry, and look with contempt on 
the plodding race of citizens*^< If they be of superiour rank, they 
think it becomes them to resemble ijiei* equals; to assume that free- 
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dom of behaviour, that air 6f forwardness, that tone' of dissipation^ 
.that easy negligence of those with whom they converse, which appear 
fashionable in nigh life. If affluence of fortune unlrappily concur to 
favour their inclinations, amusements.diversions sucked in a 
perpetual round ( ; night and day are ^confounded; gaming&fills up 
their vacant intervals; they live wholly in public places; they run 
into many degress of'excess, disagreeable even to themselves, merely 
from weak complaisance, and the fear of being* ridiculed by their 
loose associates. Among these associates, the most hardeft&d and 
determined always take the lead. The rest follow them with implicit 
submission; and make proficiency in the school of iniquity, in exact 
proportion to the weakness of their understandings, and the strength 
of their passions. 

How many pass away, after this manner, some of the most valu¬ 
able years of their life, tost iu a whirlpool of what cannot be called 
pleasure, so much ns mere giddiness and folly? In the habit&of 
perpetual connexion with idle or licentious company, all reflection’ is 
lost; while circulated from one empty head, and one thoughtless 
heart, to another, folly shoots up into all its most ridiculous forms • 
prompts the extravagant unmeaning frolic in private; or sallies forth 
iu public into mad riot; impelled sometimes by intoxication, some¬ 
times by mere levity of spirits. 

All the while, amidst this whole course of juvenile infatuation, I 
readily admit, that much good-nature may still remain. Generosity 
and attachments may be found; nay, some awe of religion may still 
subsist, and some remains of those good impressions which were 
made upon the mind in early days. It might yet be very possible to 
reclaim such persons, and to form them for useful and respectable 
stations in the world, if virtuous and improving society should happily 
succeed to the place of that idle crew with whom they now associate; 
if important business should occur, to bring them into a different 
sphere of action; or if some reasonable stroke of affliction should in 
mercy be sent, to recal them to ihemsfelves, and to awaken serious 
and manly thought. But, if youth, and vigour, and flowing fortune, 
continue; if a similar succession of companions go on to amuse them, 
to engross their time, and to stir up their passions; the day of ruin, 
—let them take heed and beware!—the flay of irrecoverable ruin 
l>cgins to diaw nigh. Fortune is squandered; health is broken; 
friends are offended, affronted, estranged; aged parents, perhaps, 
sent afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

There are certain degrees of vice which are chiefly stamped with 
the character of the ridiculous, and the contemptible; and there are 
alsq certain limits, beyond which if it pass, it becomes odious and exe- 
drabfe aL lf. to other corruptions which the heart has already received, 
be the infusion of sceptical principles, that worist of all the evil 

commutations of sinners, the whole of morals is then on the point of 
being overthrown. For, every crime can then be palliated to conscience; 
every check and restraint which had hitherto remained, i§ taken 
away. He who, in the beginning of his course, soothed himself with 
the thought, that while he indulged his desires, he did hurt to no 
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nian; no$r pressed by the necessity of supplying those wants into, 
which Iris- expensive pleasures have brought him, goes on withonfie*' 
morse to defraud and to oppress. The lover of pleasure now becomes 
hardened.and cruel; violafeslais trust, orbetrays his frieiul; becomes 
a.man <dfffeaehery, or a manfof blood; satisfying, pr at least endea¬ 
vouring all the while to satisfy hiitlselfj that circumstance* from his 
excuse; that by necessity he is impelled; and that, in gratifying the 
passions whibh nature had implanted within him, he does no more 
than follow nature. * 

Miserable and deluded man ! to what art thou come at the last ? 
Dost thou pretend to follow nutiire, when thou art contemning the 
laws of the God of nature ? when thou art stifling his voice within 
thee, which remonstrates against thy crimes? when thou art vio¬ 
lating the best part of thy nature, by counteracting the dictates of 
justice and humanity ? Dost thou follow nature, when thou renderest 
thyself an useless animal on the earth; and not useless only, but 
noxfous to the society to which thou belongcst, and to which thou art 
a disgrace; noxious, by the bad example thou hast set; noxious, by 
the crimes thou hast committed; sacrificing innocence to thy guilty 
pleasures, and introducing shame and ruin into the habitations of 
peace; defrauding of their due the unsuspicious who have trusted 
thee; involving in the ruins of thy fortune many a worthy family; 
reducing the industrious and the aged to misery and want; by all 
which, if thou hast escaped the deserved sword of justice, thou hast 
at least brought on thyself the resentment, and the reproach, of all 
the respectable and the worthy ?—Tremble then at the view of the 
gulph which is opening before thee. Look with horroiir at the pre¬ 
cipice, on the brink of which thou staiulest; and if yet a moment be 
left for retreat, think how thou mayest escape, and be saved. 

This brings me to whai I proposed as the next head of discourse ; 
to suggest some means that may be used lor stopping in.time the 
progress of such mischiefs; to point out some remedies against the 
fatal infection of evil communications. 

The first and most obvious is, to withdraw from all associations 
with bad men, with persons either of licentious principles, or of dis¬ 
orderly conduct. I have shown to whatfissue such dangerous con¬ 
nexions are apt to bring men at last. Nothing, therefore, is of more 
importance for the young, to whom I now chiefly address myself, 
than to.be careful in the choice of their friends and companions. This 
choice is too frequently made without much thought, or is determined 
by some casual connexion; and yet, very often, the whole fate of 
their future life depends upon it. The circumstances which chiefly 
attract the liking and the friendship of youth, are, vivacity, good hu¬ 
mour, engaging manners, and a cheerful* or easy temper; qualities, 

I confess, amiable in themselves, and useful and valuable in their 
place. But I intreat you to remember, that these are not all the 
qualifies requisite to form an intimate companion or friend. Some¬ 
thing more is still to be looked for; a sound understanding, a steady 
mind, a firm attachment to principle, to virtue, and honour. As only 
solid bodies polish well, it is only on the substantial ground of these 
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manly endowments) that die other amiable qualities can receive their 
proper lustre. Destitute of these essential requisites, they shine with 
no more than a tinsel brilliancy* It may sparkle for a little, amidst a 
few circles of the frivolous and superficial; but it imposes not on the 
discernment of the public. The world in general seldom, after' a 
short trial, judges amiss of the characters ortnen. You may be as¬ 
sured, that its character of you will be formed by the company you 
frequent; and, how agreeable soever they may seem to be, if nothing 
is to be found among them but hollow qualities, and external accom- 
„plishments, they soon fall down into the class, at best, of the insig¬ 
nificant, perhaps of the worthless; and you sink, of course, in the 
opinion of the public, into the same despicable rank. 

Allow me to warn you, that the most gay and pleasing are some- 
times the most insidious and dangerous companions; an udmonition 
which respects both the sexes. Often they attach themselves to you 
from interested motives; and if any taint or suspicion lie on their 
character, under the cover of your rank, your fortune, or your good 
reputation, they seek protection for themselves. Look round you, 
then, with attentive eye, and weigh characters well, before you con¬ 
nect yourselves too closely with any who court your society. Me 
that walketh 'with wise men shall be wisebut a companion of fools shall 
he destroyed. Wherefore, enter not thou into the council of the scorner. 
Walk not in the way with coil men ,• avoid it; pass not by it; turn 
from it, and pass away. # 

In order to prevent the influence of evil communications , it is far¬ 
ther needful, that you fix to yourselves certain principles of conduct, 
and to be resolved and determined on no occasion to swerve from 
them. Setting the consideration of religion and virtue aside, and 
attending merely to interest and reputation, it will be found, that he 
who enters on active life without having ascertained some regular 
plan, according to which he is to guide himself will be unprosperous 
in the whole of his subsequent progress. But when conduct is viewed 
in a moral and religious light, the effect of having fixed no principles 
of action, of having formed no iaudoble standard of character, becomes 
more obviously fatal. For hence it is, that the young and thought¬ 
less imbibe so readily the poison of evil communications, and fall a 
prey to every seducer. They have uo internal guide whom they are 
accustomed to follow and obey; nothing within themselves that can 
give firmness to their conduct. They are of course the victims of 
momentary inclination or caprice; religious and good by starts, when, 
during the absence of temptation and tempters, the virtuous principle 
stirs within them; but never long the same; changing and fluctuat¬ 
ing according to the passion that chances to rise, or the instigation of 
those wth whom they have connected themselves. They are .sailing 1 
on a dangerous sea, which abounds with rocks; without compass, by 
which to direct their course; or helm, by which to guide the vessel. 
Wheveas, if they acted on a system, if their behaviour made it appear 
that they were determined to conduct themselves by certain rules 
and principles, not only would they escape innumerable dangers, but 

* Proverbs, xiii. 20. — iv. 14,15. 
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they would command respect from the licentious themselves. Evil 
doers would cease'to lay their snares fov, one "whom they saw moving 
above them, in a higher sphere, and*with a^more steady course. 

As a farther corrective of evil communications, and as a foundation 
to those principles which you lay down for conduct,«let me advise you 
sometimes to think, seriously, of i$hat constitutes real enjoyment and 
happiness. Your days cannot be entirely spent in company and 
pleasure. How closely soever you are surrounded and besieged by 
evil companions, there must be some intervals, in which you are 
left by yourselves; when, after all the turbulence of amusement ife 
over, your mind will naturally assume a graver and more pensive 
cast. These are precious intervals to you, if you knew their value. 
Seize that sober hour of retirement and silence. Indulge the medi¬ 
tations which then begin to rise. Cast your eye backwards on what 
is past of your life; look forward to what is probably to come. TIratk 
of the part you are now acting; and of what remains to be acted, 
perhaps to be suffered, before you die. Then is the time to form 
your plans of happiness, not merely for the next day, but for the 
general course of your life. Remember, that what is pleasing to you 
at twenty, will not be equally so at forty or fifty years of age; and 
that what continues longest pleasing, is always most valuable. Recol¬ 
lect your own feelings in different scenes of life. Inquire on what 
occasions you have felt the truest satisfaction; whether days of so¬ 
briety and a rational employment have not left behind them a more 
agreeable remembrance, than nights of licentiousness and riot.’ Look 
round you on the world; reflect on the different societies which have 
fallen under your observation; and think who among them appear 
to enjoy life to most advantage; whether they who, encircled by gay 
companions, are constantly fatiguing themselves in quest of pleasure; 
or they to whom pleasure conies unsought, in the course of an active, 
virtuous, and manly life. Compare together these two classes of 
mankind, and ask your own hearts, to which of them you would 
choose to belong. If, in a happy moment, the light of truth begin 
to break in upon you, refuse not admittance to the ray. If your 
hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong choice you have made, 
bethink yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there is 
time for repentance and retreat; and a return to wisdom is always 
honourable. 

Were siwdi meditations often indulged, the evil communications of 
sinners woufi>die away before them; the force of their poison would 
evaporate; the world would begin to assume in your eyes a new form, 
and shape. Disdain not, in these solitary hours, to recollect what 
the wisest have said, and have written, concerning human happiness, 
and human vanity., Treat not their opinions, as effusions merely of 
peevishness or disappointment; but believe them to bcj what they 
truly are, the result of long experience, and thorough acquaintance 
with the world. Consider that the season of youth is passing fast 
away. It is time for you to be taking measures for an establishment 
in life; nav, it were wise to be looking forward to a placid enjoy¬ 
ment of old age. That is a period you wish to see; but how miser- 
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able, when it arrives, if it yi^ld you nothing but the dregs pf life; 
and present no retrospect, that of a thoughtless and dishon¬ 
oured youth. *. !# 

Let me once more advise? you, to look forward sometimes beyond 
old age; to look 40 a future world*' Amidst toil communications , let 
your belief, and your character %s Christians arise to your view. 
Think of the sacred name in which you were baptized. Think of 
the Cod whom your fathers honoured and worshipped; of the reli¬ 
gion in which they trained you u|); of the venerable rites in fthich they 
brought you to partake. Their paternal cares have now ceased. 
They have finished their earthly course; and the time is comirtg 
when you must follow them. You know that you are not to live 
always here; and you surely do not believe that your existence is to 
end with this life. Into what world, then, are you next to go? 
Whom will you meet with there ? Before whose tribunal are you to 
appear? What account will you be able to give of your present 
trifling and irregular conduct to Him who made you ?—Such thoughts 
may be treated as unseasonable intrusions. But intrude they «ome- 
tirnes will, whether you make them welcome or not. Better, uien, 
to allow them free reception when they come, and to consider fairly 
to what they lead. You have seen persons die; at least, you have 
heard of your frith ids dying near you. Did it never enter into your 
minds, to think what their last reflections prooably were in their con¬ 
cluding moments; or what your own, in such a situation, would be ~ 
W^affwould be then your hopes and fears; what part you woidd 
theti wish to have acted; in what light your closing eyes w ould then 
view this life, and this world. 

These are thoughts, my friends, too important to be always ex¬ 
cluded. These are things too solemn and awful to be trifled with. 
They are superiour to all the ridicule of fools. They come home to 
every man’s bosom; and are entitled to every man’s highest atten¬ 
tion. Let us regard them as b« comes reasonable and mortal crea¬ 
tures ; and they will prove effectual antidotes to the evil communications 
of petulant scoffers. When vice or folly arise to tempt us under 
flattering forms, let the serious character which we bear as men come 
also forward to view; and let the solemn admonitions, with which I 
conclude, sound full in our ears: My sow, if sinners entice thee , con¬ 
sent thou not. Come >.ut from amongst them , and be separate. Remember 
thy Creator in the daps of thy youth. Rear the Ijord , and depart from, 
evil. The way of life is above to the wise * ; and he that keepeth the 
commandment , keepeth his own soul. 

* Prow i. 10. 2 Cor. vi. 17. Eccles. xii. 1. Prov. xv. 24. 
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b » * 

ON FORTITUDE, 

* 

■* Psalm Ifcxvii. 

Though an host should encamp against me, my heart shall not fear . 

This world is a region of danger,’in which perfect safety is pos¬ 
sessed by no man. Though we live in times of established tranquil¬ 
lity, when there is no ground to apprehend that an host shall, in the 
literal sense, encamp against us; yet every man, from one quarter ..or 
other, has somewhat to dread. liichcs often make to themselves wings , 
and fee away. The firmest health may in a moment be shaken. 
The most flourishing family may unexpectedly be scattered. The 
appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. When our sky 
seems more settled and serene, in some unobserved quarter gathers 
the little black cloud, in which the tempest ferments, and prepares to 
discharge itself on our head. Such is the real situation of man in 
this world; and he who flatters himself w ith an opposite view o£ ‘his 
state, only lives in the paradise of fools. 

In this situation, no quality is more requisite than constancy, or 
fortitude of mind; a quality which die Psalmist appears, from die 
sentiment in the Text, to have possessed in an eminent degree. 
Fortitude was justly classed, by die ancient philosophers, amtj^the 
cardinal virtues. It is indeed essential to the support of thim all; 
and it is most necessary to be acquired by every one who wishes to 
discharge with fidelity die duties of his stadon. It is the armour of 
the mind, which will fit him for encountering the trials, and sur¬ 
mounting the dangers, that are likely to occur in die course of his 
life. It may be thought, perhaps, to be a quality, in some measure, 
constitutional; dependent on firmness of nerves, and strength of 
spirits. Though, partly, it is so, yet experience shows diat it may 
also be acquired by principle, and be fortified by reason j and it is 
only when thus acquired, and thus fordfied, that it can be accounted 
to carry the character of virtue. Fortitude is opposed, as all know, 
to timidity, irresolution, a feeble and a wavering spirit. It is placed, 
like odier virtues, in the middle between two extremes; standing at 
an equal distance from rashness on the one hand, and from pusutar 
nimity on die odier. In discoursing on this subject, I propose, first, 
to show the importance of fortitude or constancy; next, to ascertain 
the grounds on w’hich it must rest; and lasdy, to suggest some con¬ 
siderations for assisting the exercise of it* 

L The high importance of fortitude will easily appear, if we con¬ 
sider it as respecting either the happiness, of human life, or die pro¬ 
per discharge of its duties. . ’ 

Widiout some degree of fortitude, there can be no haziness; be- 
caijtNjg amidst the thousand uncertainties of life, there ran be no 
enjoyment of tranquillity. The man of feeble and timorous spirit 
lives uncler perpetual alarms. He foiesees every distant danger, and 

v 
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trembles. He explores |he regions of possibility, to^^scover the 
dangers that may arise. Often he creates imaginary ones; always 
magnifies those that are real. - Hence, like a person haunted by 
spectres, he loses the free enjoyment even of a safe t and prosperous 
state. On the first shock of adversity, he desponds. Instead of 
exerting himself to lay hold on the resources that remain, he gives 
up alitor lost; and resigns himself to abject and broken spirits.— 
On the other hand, firmness of mind is the parent of tranquillity. It 
enables one to enjoy the preset it without disturbance; and to look 
calmly on dangers that approach, or evils that threaten in future. It 
suggests good hopes. It supplies resources. It allows a man to 
retain the full possession of himself, in every situation of fortune. 
Look into the heart of this man, and you will find composure, cheer¬ 
fulness, and magnanimity. Look into the heart of the other, and 
you will see nothing but confusion, anxiety, and trepidation. The 
one is the castle built on a rock, which defies the attacks of sur¬ 
rounding waters. The other is a hut placed on the shore, which 
every wind shakes, and every wave overflows. 

If fortitude be thus essential to the enjoyment of life, it is equally 
so to the proper discharge of all its most important duties. He who 
is of a cowardly mind is, and must be, a slave to the" world. He 
fashions his whole conduct according to its hopes and fears. He 
smiles, and fawns, and betrays, from abject considerations of personal 
safety. He is incapable of either conceiving, or executing, any great 
design,' He can neither stand the clamour of the multitude, nor the 
frowEtSKDf the mighty. The wind of popular favour, or the threats of 
power, are sufficient to shake his most determined purpose. The 
world always knows where to find him. lie may pretend to have 
principles; but on every trying occasion, it will be seen, that his 
pretended principles bend to convenience and safety. — The man 
of virtuous fortitude, again, follows the dictates of his heart, unem¬ 
barrassed by those restraints which lie upon the timorous. Having 
once determined what is fit for him to do, no threatenings can shake, 
nor dangers appal him. He rests upon himself, supported by a 
consciousness of inward dignity. I do not say that this disposition 
alone will secure him against every vice. He may be lifted up with 
pride. He may be sedueed by pleasure. He may be hurraed away 
by passion. But rt. least on one quarter he will be safe; by no abject 
fears misled into evil. 

, "Without this temper of mind, no man can be a thorough Christian. 
For his profession, as such, requires him to be supenour to that fear 
<f man which bringeth a snare; enjoins him, for the sake of a good 
conscience, to encounter every danger; and to be prepared, if called, 
even to lay down his life in the cause of religion and truth. All who 
have been distinguished as servants of God, or benefactors of men; 
all who, in perilous situations, have acted their part with such honour 
as.ioj-endei’,their names illustrious through succeeding ages, lifve 
been eminent for fortitude of mind. Of..this we have one Con¬ 
spicuous -example in the Apostle Paul, whom it will be instructive jbr 
us to view in a remarkable occurrence of his life. After havingIdng 
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acted as the Apostle of the Gentiles* .his mission called him to go to 
Jerusalem, where he knew that he' was to encounter the utmost 
violence of his enemies. Just before he set sail, he called together 
the elders of his favourite church at Ephesus, and in a pathetic speech, 
which does great honour to his character, gave them his last farewel. 
Deeply affected bv their knowledge of the certain dangers to, which 
he was exposing himself, oil the assembly were filled with distress, 
and melted into tears. The circumstances were such as might have 
conveyed dejection even into a resolute mind; and would have totally 
overvhelmea the feeble. They all •wept sore, and fell on Pauls neck, 
and kissed him; sorrowing most (f all for the words which he spake , 
that they should see his face no more. * What were then the senti¬ 
ments, what was the language of this great and good man ? Hear 
the words which spoke his firm and undaunted mind. Behold, I go 
bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem , not knowing the thitigs that shall 
befal me there i save that the Holy Ghost wilnesscth in every city, say¬ 
ing, that bonds and afflictions abide me. Bid none of these things move 
me j neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might fnish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel tf the gt'ace of God. f There was uttered the voice, 
there breathed the spirit, of a brave and a virtuous man. Such a 
man knows not what it is to shrink from danger, when conscience 
points out his path. In that path he is determined to walk; let the 
consequences be what they will. Till I die, I will not remove my in¬ 
tegrity from me. My righteousness I hold fast, and will not fa it go. 
My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live, f “ For me, there is 
“ a part appointed to act. I go to perform it. My duty I shall do 
w to-day. Let to-morrow take thought for the things cf itself. ”— 
Having thus shown the importance, 1 proceed, 

II. To show' the proper foundations of constancy and fortitude of 
mind. They ore principally two; a good conscience, and trust in 
God. 

A corrupted and guilty man can possess no true firmness of heart. 
He who, by crooked paths, pursues dishonourable ends, has many 
things to dismay him. He not only dreads the disappointment of 
bis designs, by some of those accidents to which all are exposed; but 
he has also to dread the treachery of his confederates, the discovery 
and reproach of the world, and the just displeasure of Heaven. His 
foars he is obliged to conceal; but while he assumes the appearance 
of intrepidity before the world, he trembles within himself j and the 
bold and steady eye of integrity frequently darts terrour into his 
heart There is, it is true, a sort of constitutional courage, which 
sometimes has rendered men daring in the most flagitious attempts. 
But this fool-hardiness of the rash, this boldness of the ruffian, is 
altogether different from real fortitude. It arises merely from warmth 
of blood, from want of thought, and blindness to danger. As it 
fot*ft§ no character of value, so it appears only in occasional sallies; 
an^ never can be uniformly maintained. It requires adventitious 
prbps to support it; and, in some hour of trial, always fails. There 

* Acts, XL S7, 98. f Arfip Xx. 23, 23, 24. J Job, xxvii. S, 6. 
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can be no true courage, no regular persevering constancy, but what 
is connected with principle, and founded on a consciousness of rec¬ 
titude of intention. This, and this only, erects that brazen wall, 
which we can oppose to every hostile attack. It clothes us with an 
armour, on which fortune will spend its shafts in vain. All is sound 
within. There is no weak place, where we particularly dread a blow. 
There is no occasion for false colours to be hung out. No disguise 
is needed to cover us. We would be satisfied if all mankind could 
look into our hearts. What has he to fear, who not only acts on a 
plan which his conscience approves, but who knows that every good 
man, nay, the whole unbiassed world, if they could trace his inten¬ 
tions, would justify and approve his conduct? 

He knows, at the same time, that he is acting under the immediate 
eye and protection of the Almighty. Behold, my witness is in heaven ; 
and my record is on high. * Here opens a new source of fortitude to 
every virtuous mail. The consciousness of such an illustrious spec¬ 
tator 1 , invigorates and animates him. He trusts, that the eternal 
Lover of righteousness' not only beholds and approves, but will 
strengthen and assist; will not suffer him to be unjustly oppressed, 
and will reward his constancy in the end, with glory, honour, and 
immortality. A good conscience, thus supported, bestows on tKe 
heart a much greater degree of intrepidity, than it could otherwise 
inspire. One who rests on an almighty, though invisible, Protector, 
exerts his powers with double force; acts with vigour not his own. 
Accordingly, it was from this principle of trust in God, that the 
Psalmist derived that courage and boldness, which he expresses in the 
text. lie had said immediately before, The Lord is my light and my 
salvation ; the Lord is the strength of my life. The consequence which 
directly follows is, Of whom shall I he afraid? 'Though an host should 
encamp against me, my heart shall not Jear. It remains, 

III. That I surest a few considerations which may prove auxiliary 
to the exercise of virtuous fortitude in the midst of dangers. 

From what was just now said, it appears, first, that it is of high 
importance to every one, who wishes to act his part with becoming 
resolution, to cultivate a religious principle, and to be inspired with 
trust in God. The imperfections of the best are indeed so numerous, 
as to give them no title to claim, on their own account, the protection 
of Heaven. But we are taught to believe, that the merciful God, 
who made us, and who knows our frame, favours the sincere and 
upright; that the supreme administration of the universe is always 
on the side of truth and virtue; and that, therefore, every worthy 
character, and every just and good cause, though for a while it should 
be depressed, is likely to receive countenance and protection in the 
end. The more firmly this belief is rooted in the heart, its influence 
will be more powerful, in surmounting the fears which arise from a 
sense of our own weakness or danger. The records of all nations 
afford a thousand remarkable instances of the effect of this principle, 
both on individuals, and on bodies of men. Animated by the strong 
belief of-a just cause, and a protecting God, the feeble have waxed 

* Job, xvi. 19. 
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strong » andhave despised dangers, sufferings, and death. Handfuls 
of men have defied hosts that were encamped against them; and have 
gone forth, conquering and to conquer. The sword of the Lord and 
(f Gideon have called forth a valour which astonished the world; 
and which could have been exerted by none, but those who fought 
under a divine banner. 


In die next place, let him who would preserve fortitude in difficult 
situations, fill his mind with a sense of what constitutes the true' 
honour of man. It consists not in* the multitude of riches, or the 
elevation of rank; for experience shows, that these may be possessed 
by the wordiless, as well as by the deserving. It consists in being 
deterred by no danger when duty calls us forth; in fulfilling our 
allotted part, whatever it may be, with faithfulness, bravery, and 
constancy of mind. These qualities never fail to stomp distinction 
on the character. They confer on him who discovers them, an ho¬ 
nourable superiority, which all, even enemies, feel, and revere. Let 
every man, therefore, when the hour of danger comes, bethinlchim- 
self, that now is arrived the hour of trial, the hour which must deter¬ 
mine, whether he is to rise, or to sink for ever, in the esteem of all 
around him. Ifi when put to the test, he discover no firmness to 
fhaintain his ground, no fortitude to stand a shock, he has forfeited 
every pretension to a manly mind. He must reckon on being ex- 
jMised to general contempt; and, what is worse, he will feel that lie 
deserves it. In his own eyes he will be contemptible; than which, 


surely, no misery can be more severe. 

But in order to acquire habits of fortitude, what is of the highest 
consequence Is to have formed a just estimate of the goods anti evils 
of life, and of the value of life itself. For here lies the chief source 


of our weakness and pusillanimity. We over-value the advantages 
of fortune; rank and riches, ease and safety. Deluded by vain opi¬ 
nions, we look to these as our ultimate gootls. We hang upon them 
with fond attachment; and to forfeit any hope of advancement, to 
incur the least discredit with the world, or to be brought down but 
one step from the station we possess, is regarded with consternation 
and dismay. Hence, a thousand weights hang upon the mind, 
which depress its courage, and bend it to mean and dishonourable 
compliances. What fortitude can he possess, what worthy or ge¬ 
nerous purpose can he form, who conceives diminution of rank, or 
loss of fortune, to be the chief evils which man can suffer ? Put these 
into the balance with true honour, with conscious integrity, with the 
esteem of the virtuous and the wise, with the favour of Almighty 
God, with peace of mind and hope of heaven; and then think, whe¬ 
ther those dreaded evils arc sufficient to intimidate you from doing 
your duty. Look beyond external appearances to the inside of 
things. Suffer not yourselves to be imposed on by that glittering 
varnish, with which the surface of the world dazzles the vulgar. 
Consider how many are contented and happy without those ad- 
.vantages of fortune, on which you put so extravagant a value. Con¬ 
sider whether it is possible for yon to be happy with them, if, for 
their sake, you forfeit all that is estimable in man. The favour of 
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the great, perhaps, you think, is at stake; or that popularity with 
the multitude^ on which you build plans of advancement. Alas! 
how precarious are the means which you employ in order to attain 
the end you have in view; and the end itself, how little is it worthy 
of your ambition ? That favour which you pursue, of dubious ad¬ 
vantage when gained, is frequently lost by servile compliance. The 
timid and abject are detected, and despised even by those whom they 
court; while the firm and resolute rise in the end to those honours, 
which the other pursued in vain. 

Put the case at die worst. Suppose not your fortune only, but 
your safety, to be in hazard; your life itself to be endangered, by 
adhering to conscience and virtue. Think, what a creeping and 
ignominious state you would render life, if, when your duty calls, 
you would expose it to no danger; if, by a dastardly behaviour, you 
would, at any expence, preserve it. That life which you arc so 
anxious to preserve, can at any rate be prolonged only for a few 
years more; and those years may be full of woe. He who will not 
risk death when conscience requires him to face it, ought to be 
ashamed to live. — Consider ns a man and a Christian, for what 
purpose life was given thee by Heaven. Was it, that thou 
mightest pass a few years in low pleasures, and ignoble sloth^ 
flying into every corner to hide thyself, when the least danger 
rises to view ? No: Life was given that thou mightest come forth 
to act some useful and honourable part, on that theatre where thou 
hast been placed by Providence; mightest glorify him that made 
thee; and, by steady perseverance in virtue, rise in the end to an 
immortal state. 

Son of man, Remember thine original honours! Assert the dig¬ 
nity of thy nature! Shake off this pusillanimous dread of death; and 
seek to fulfil the ends for which thou wert sent forth by thy Creator 1 
— The sentiment of a noble mind is, I count not my life dear unto 
myself^ so that 1 mayfinish my course faith joy. To the finishing of his 
course, let every one direct his eye; and let him now appreciate life 
according to the value it will be found to have, when summed up at 
the close. This is the period which brings every tiling to the test. 
Illusions may formerly have imposed on the world; may have im¬ 
posed on the man himself. But all 'Husion then vanishes. The real 
character comes forth. The estimate of happiness is fairly formed. 
Hence it has been justly said, that no man can be pronounced either 
great or happy, until his last hour come. To that last hour, what 
will bring such satisfaction, or add so much dignity, as the reflec¬ 
tion, on having surmounted with firmness all the discouragements 
of the world, and having persevered to the end in one uniform 
course of fidelity and honour ? We remarked before, the magnani- 
motoi|behaviour of the Apostle Paul, when he had persecution and 
distress full in view. Hear now the sentiments of the same great 
man, when the time of his last suffering approached; and remark the 
majesty and ease with which he looked on death. I am nano ready to 
be offered* and the time of my departure is at hand . 1 have fought the 
good fight. I have finished my course. 1 have kept the faith. lienee - 
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forth theisWlaid up for ms a crown qf righteousness. * HoW many 
years of life does such a dying moment overbalance ? Who would 
not choose in this manner to go off the stage, with such a song of 
triumph in his mouth, rather titan prolong his existence throu^pi a 
wretched old age, stained with sin and shame? , 

Animated by these considerations, let us nourish that fortitude of 
mind, which is so essential to a man and a Christian. Let no dis¬ 
couragement nor danger deter us from doing what is right. Through 
honour and dishonour, through good import and bad report, let us pre¬ 
serve fidelity to our God and our Saviour. Though an host should e?i- 
carnp against mS, let us not fear to discharge our duty. God assists 
us in the virtuous conflict; and will crown the conqueror with eternal 
rewards. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life. To him that ovcrcometh, saith our blessed Lord, I will grant 
to sit with me on my throne; even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father on his throne, f 


SERMON XXXVIII. 

ON ENVY. 

1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

Charitf cnvicih not - 

JEnvy is a sensation of uneasiness and disquiet, arising from the 
advantages which others ore supposed to possess above us, accom¬ 
panied with malignity towards those who possess them. This is uni¬ 
versally admitted to be one of the blackest passions in the human 
heart. In this world we depend much on one another; and were 
therefore formed by God to be mutually useful and assisting. The 
instincts of kindness and compassion which belong to our frame, 
show how much it was the intention of our Creator that we should 
be united in friendship. If any infringe this great law of nature, by 
acts of causeless hostility, resentment may justly arise. No one is 
to be condemned for defending his rights, and showing displeasure 
against a malicious enemy. But to conceive ill-will at one who has 
attacked none of our rights, nor done us any injury, solely because 
he is more prosperous than w r e are, is a disposition altogether unna¬ 
tural ; it suits not the human constitution, and partakes more of the 
rancour of an evil spirit. Hence, the character of an envious man is 
universally odious. All disclaim it; and they who feel themselves 
undqr the influence of this passion, carefully conceal it. 

But it is proper to consider, that among all our passions, both 
good and bad, there are many different gradations. Sometimes they 
swim on the surface of the mind, without producing auy internal 
citation. They proceed no farther than the beginnings of passion. 
Allayed by our constitution, or tempered by the mixture of other 

i; * 2 Tim. iv. 6, 7, 8. + ReV. ii. 10. — Hi. 21. 
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dispositions, they exert no considerable influence on die temper. 
Though the character in which envy forms the ruling passion, and 
reigns in all its force, be one too odious, I hope, to be common; yet 
some shade, some tincture, of this evil disposition mixes with most 
characters in the yorld. It is, perhap, one of the most prevailing 
infirmities to which we are subject. There are few but who, at one 
time or other, have found somewhat of this nature stirring within 
them; some lurking uneasiness in their mind, when they looked up 
to others, who enjoyed a greater share than had fallen to their lot, of 
some advantages which they wished, and thought themselves entitled, 
to possess. Though this should not embitter their disposition; 
though it should create the uneasiness only, without the malignity, of 
envy; yet still it is a disturbed state of mind; and always borders 
upon, if it actually include not, some vicious affections. In order, as 
far as possible, to remedy this evil, I shall now consider wliat are the 
most general grounds of the envy which men are apt to bear to 
others; and shall examine what foundation they aflord, for any 
degree of this troublesome and dangerous passion. — The chief 
grounds of envy may be reduced to three: Accomplishments of 
mind; advantages of birth, rank, and fortune; superiour success in 
worldly pursuits. 

I. Accomplishments, or endowments of the mind. The chief 
endowment for which man deserves to be valued, is virtue. This 
unquestionably forms the most estimable distinction among mankind. 
Yet this, which may appear surprising^ never forms any ground of 
envy. No man is envied for being more just, more generous, more 
patient, or forgiving, than others. This may, in part, be owing to 
virtue producing in every one who beholds it, that high degree of 
respect and love, which extinguishes envy. But, probably, it is more 
pwing to the good opinion which every one entertains of his own 
moral qualities. Some virtues, or at least the seeds of them, he fin$i 
within his breast. Others, he vainly attributes to himself. Those 
in which he is plainly deficient, he undervalues, as either not real 
virtues, or virtues of very inferioui rank; and rests satisfied, that, on 
the whole, he is as worthy and respectable as his neighbour. 

The case is different, with regard to those mental abilities and 
powers which are ascribed to others As long as these are exerted 
in a sphere of action remote from ours, and not brought into com¬ 
petition with talents of the same kind, to which we have preten¬ 
sions, they create no jealousy. They are viewed as distant objects, 
in which we have not any concern. It is not untii they touch our 
own line, and appear to rival us in what we wish to excel, that they 
awaken envy. Even then, envy is, properly speaking, not grounded 
on th^alents of others. For here, too, our self-complacency brings 
us mw from the persuasion, that, were we thoroughly known, and 
full jpfulce done to us, our abilities would be found not inferiour to 
tlujse of our rivals. What properly occasions envy, is the fruit of 
thggMCcomplishments of others; the pre-eminence which the opinion 
qf$ne world bestows, or which we dread it will bestow, on their., talents 
Jpove ours. Hence, .distinguished superiority, in genius, legging. 
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eloquence,' or any other of those various arts that attract the notice 
of the world, often become painful grounds of envy; not indeed to 
ail indifferently, but to those who follow the same line of pursuit. 
Mere rivality, inspired by emulation, would carry no reproach; were 
not that rivality joined with obliquity, and a malignant spirit; did it 
not lead to secret detraction, and unfair methods of diminishing the 
reputation of others. Too frequently has such a spirit tarnished the 
character of those who sought to shine in the elegant arts; and who, 
otherwise, had a just title to fame. —"Let such as are addicted to this 
infirmity, consider how much they degrade themselves. Superiour 
merit, of any kind, always rests on itself. Conscious of what it 
deserves, it disdains low competitions and jealousies. They who are 
stung with envy, especially when they allow its malignity to appear, 
confess a sense of their own inferiority ; and, in effect, pay homage 
to that merit from which they endeavour to detract. 

Bnt in order to eradicate the passion, and to cure the disquiet 
which it creates, let such persons farther consider, how inconsiderable 
the advantage is which their rivals have gained, by any superiority 
over them. They whom you cuvy, are themselves inferiour to others 
who follow the same pursuits. For how few, how very few, have 
reached the summit of excellence, in the art or study which they 
cultivate? Even that degree of excellence which they have attained, 
how seldom is it allowed to them by the world, till after they die? 
Public applause is the most fluctuating and uncertain of all rewards. 
Admired as they may be by a circle of their friends, they have to 
look up to others, who stand above them in public opinion; and Un¬ 
dergo the same mortifications which you suffer in looking up to them. 
Consider what labour it has cost them to arrive at that degree of 
eminence they have gained; and, after all their labour, how imperfect 
their recompence is at last. Within what narrow bounds is their 
fSinc confined ? With what a number of humiliations is it mixed ? 
To how many arc they absolutely uuknown ? Among those who 
know them, how many censure and decry them ? — Attending fairly 
to these considerations, the envious might come in the end to discern, 
that the fame acquired by any accomplishment of the mind, by all 
that skill can contrive, or genius can execute, amounts to no more 
than a small elevation, raises the possessor to such an inconsiderable 
height above the crowd, that others may, without disquiet, sit down 
contented with their own mediocrity. 

II. Advantages of fortune, superiority in birth, rank, and riches, 
even qualifications of body and form, become grounds of envy. 
Among external advantages, those which relate to the body ought 
certaimy, in the comparative estimation of ourselves and others, to 
hold 4lie lowest place; ns in the acquisition of them we can eloign no 
merit, but must ascribe them entirely to the gift of nature. $STct 
envy has often showed itself here in full malignity; though a small 
me asure of reflection might have discovered that there was little or 
no grouncl for this passion to arise. It would have proved a blessing 
to multitudes, to have wanted those advantages for which they are 
envi||j^ How frequently, for instance, has beauty betrayed the pos- 
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scssors of it into many a snare, and brought upon them many a dis¬ 
aster ? Beheld with spiteful eyes by those who are their rivals, they, 
in the mean time, glow with no less envy against others by whom 
they are surpassed; while, in the midst of their competitions, jea¬ 
lousies, and concealed enmities, the fading flower is easily blasted; 
short-lived at the best, and trifling at any rate, in comparison with 
the higher and more lasting beauties of the mind. 

Blit of all the grounds of envy among men, superiority in rank 
and fortune is the most general. -Hence the malignity which the 
poor commonly bear to the rich, as ingrossing to themselves all the 
comforts of life.* Hence the evil eye, with which persons of inferiour 
station scrutinize those who are above them in rank; and if they 
approach to that rank, their envy is generally strongest against such 
as are just one step higher than themselves. — Alas! my friends, all 
this envious disquietude, which agitates the world, arises from a de¬ 
ceitful figure which imposes upon the public view. False colours are 
hung out i the real state of men is not what it seems to be. The 
order of society requires a distinction of ranks to take place; but, in 
point of happiness, all men come much nearer to equality than is 
commonly imagined; and the circumstances, which form any material 
difference of happiness among them, are not of that nature which 
renders them grounds of envy. The poor man possesses not, it is 
true, some of the conveniences and pleasures of the rich; but, in 
return, he is free from many embarrassments to which they arc sub¬ 
ject. “By the simplicity and uniformity of his life, he is delivered 
from that variety of cares, which perplex those who have great 
affairs to manage, intricate plans to pursue, many enemies, perhaps, 
to encounter in the pursuit. In the tranquillity of his small habit¬ 
ation, and private family, he enjoys a peace which is often unknown 
at courts. The gratifications of nature, which are always the most 
satisfactory, are possessed by him to their full extent; and if he be 
a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, he is unacquainted 
also with the desire of them, and by consequence feels no want. 
His plain meal satisfies liis appetite, with a relish, probably higher 
than that of the rich man, who sits down to his luxurious banquet. 
His sleep is more sound; bis health more firm; he knows not what 
spleen, languor, or iistlessiuss are. His accustomed employments 
or labours are not more oppressive to him, than the labour of at¬ 
tendance on courts and die great, the labours of dress, the fatigue of 
amu'.ements, the very weight of idleness, frequently are to the rich. 
In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, all the enjoy¬ 
ments of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheerfulness of an easy 
mindf are as open to him* as to those of the highest rank. The 
splendour of retinue, the sound of titles, the appearances of high 
respect, are indeed soothing, for a short time, to the great. But, 
become familiar, they are soon forgotten. Custom effaces their im¬ 
pression. They sink into the rank of those ordinary things which 
daffy recur, without raising any sensation of joy.—-Cease, therefore, 
from looking up with discontent and envy to those whom Tbirth or 
fortune have placed above you. Adjust the balance of happiness 
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fairly. When you think of the enjoyments you want, think also of 
the troubles from which you are free. Allow their just value to the 
comforts you possess; and you will find reason to rest satisfied, with 
a very moderate, though not an opulent and splendid, condition of 
fortune. Often, did you know the whole, you would be inclined to 
pity the state of those whom you now envy. 

III. Superiour success in the course of worldly pursuits is a fre¬ 
quent ground of envy. Among all ranks of men, competitions arise. 
Wherever any favourite object is pursued in common, jealousies sel¬ 
dom fail to take place among those who are equally desirous of 
attaining it; as in that ancient instance of envy recorded of Joseph’s 
brethren, who hated their brother , because their father Ivoed him more 
than aU the rest. * “ I could easily bear,” says one, “ that some others 
“ should be more reputable or famous, should be richer or greater 
“ than 1. It is but just, that this man should enjoy the distinction 
“ to which his splendid abilities have raised him. It is natural for 
“ that man, to command the respect to which he is entitled by his 
“ birth or his rank. But when I, and another, have started in the 
“ race of life, upon equal terms, and in the same rank; that lie, 
“ without any pretension to uncommon merit, should have suddenly 
“ so far outstripped me; should have engrossed all that public favour 
“ to which I am no less entitled than he; this is, what I cannot 
“ bear; my blood boils, my spirit swells with indignation, at this un- 
“ deserved treatment I have suffered from the world.” Complaints 
of this nature are often made, by them who seek to justify the envy 
which they bear to their more prosperous neighbours. But if such 
persons wish not to be thought unjust, let me desire them to inquire 
whether they have been altogether fair in the comparison they have 
made of their own merit with that of their rivals ? and whether they 
have not themselves to blame, more than the world, for being left 
behind in the career of fortune? The world is not always blind, or 
unjust, in conferring its favours. Instances, indeed, sometimes occur, 
of deserving persons prevented, by a succession of cross incidents, 
from rising into public acceptance. But in the ordinary course of 
things, merit, sooner or later, receives a reward, wliile the greater 
part of men’s misfortunes and disappointments can, generally, be 
traced to some misconduct of their own. Wisdom bringeth to honour: 
the hand of the diligent maketh rich; and, it has been said, not alto¬ 
gether without reason, that, of his own fortune in life, every man is 
the chief artificer. If Joseph was preferred by the father to all his 
brethren, his subsequent conduct showed how well he merited the 
preference. 

Supposing, however, the world to have, been unjust, in an uncom¬ 
mon degree, with regard to you, this will not vindicate malignity and 
envy towards a more prosperous competitor. You may accuse the 
world; but what reason have you to bear ill-will to him, who has 
only improved the favour which the world showed him ? If, by 
means that are unfair, he has risen, and, to advance himsel/j has acted 
injuriously by you, resentment is justifiable; but, if you cannot ao» 

<&. * Gen. nxviit 4. 
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cuso him of any such improper conduct^ his success alone gives no 
sanction to your envy. You, perhaps, preferred the enjoyment of 

S >ur case, to the stirs of a busy, or to the cares of a thoughtful, life. 

etired from the world, and following your favourite inclinations, 
you were not always attentive to seize the opportunities which offered, 
for doing justice to your character, and improving your situation. 
Ought you then to complain, if the more active and laborious have 
acquired what you were negligent to gain ? Consider, that if you 
have obtained less preferment, you have possessed more indulgence 
and ease. Consider, moreover, that the rival to whom you look up 
with repining eyes, though more fortunate in the world, may per¬ 
haps, on the whole, not be more happy than you. He has all the 
vicissitudes of the world before him. He may have much to en¬ 
counter, much to sufler, from which you are protected by the greater 
obscurity of your station. Every situation in life has both a bright 
and a dark side. Let not your attention dwell only on what is bright 
on the side of those you envy, and dark on your own. But, bring¬ 
ing into view both sides of your respective conditions, estimate fairly 
the sum of felicity. 

Thus I have suggested several considerations, for evincing the 
unreasonableness of that disquietude which envy raises in our breasts; 
considerations, which tend at least to mitigate and allay the work¬ 
ings of this malignant passion, and which, in a sot&r mind, ought 
totally to extinguish it. The scope of the whole has been to pro¬ 
mote, in every one, contentment with his own state. Many argu¬ 
ments of a different nature may be employed against envy; some 
taken from its sinful and criminal nature; some from the mischiefs 
to which it gives rise in the world; others, from the misery which 
it produces to him who nourishes this viper in his bosom. But, 
undoubtedly, the most efficacious arguments arc such as show, that 
the circumstances of others, compared with our own, afford no 
ground for envy. The mistaken ideas which are entertained of the 
high importance of certain worldly advantages and distinctions, form 
the principal cause of our repining at our own lot, and envying that 
of others. To things light in themselves, our imagination has added 
undue weight. Did we allow reflection and wisdom to correct the 
prejudices which we have imbibed, and to disperse those phantoms 
of our own creating, the gloom which overcasts us would gradually 
vanish. Together with returning contentment, the sky would clear 
up, and every object brighten around us. It is in the sullen and 
dark shade of discontent, that noxious passions, like venomous ani¬ 
mals, breed and prey upon the heart. 

Envy is a passion of sq odious a nature, that not only it is con¬ 
cealed as much as possible from the world, but every man is glad to 
dissemble the appearances of it to his own heart. Hence it is- apt 
to grow upon him unperceived. Let him who is desirous to keep 
his heart chaste and pure from its influence, examine himself strictly 
on those dispositions which he bears towards his prosperous neigh¬ 
bours. Does he ever view, with secret uneasiness, the merit of 
others rising into notice and distinction ? Does he hear their praises 
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with unwilling eat*? Does he feel an inclination to depredate what 
he dares not openly blame ? When obliged to commend, does his 
cold and awkward approbation insinuate his belief of some unknown 
defects in the applauded character ? From such symptoms as these, 
he may infer that the disease of envy is forming; .that the poison is 
beginning to spread its infection over his heart. 

The causes that nourish envy arc principally two; and two which, 
very frequently, operate in conjunction; these are, pride and indo¬ 
lence. The connexion of pride with envy, is obvious and direct. 
The high value which the proud set on their own merit, the unrea¬ 
sonable claims which they form on the world, and the injustice 
which they suppose to be done to them by any preference given to 
others, are perpetual sources, first of discontent, and next of envy. 
When indolence is joined to pride, the disease of the mind becomes 
more inveterate and incurable. Pride leads men to claim more than 
they deserve. Indolence prevents them from obtaining what they 
might justly claim. Disappointments follow; and spleen, malignity, 
and envy, rage within them. The proud and indolent are always 
envious. Wrapt up in their own importance, they sit still, and 
repine, because others are more prosperous than they; while, 
with all their high opinion of themselves, they have done nothing 
either to deserve, or to acquire, prosperity. As, therefore, we 
value our virtue, or our peace, let us guard against these two 
evil dispositions of mind. Let us be modest in our esteem, and, 
by diligence and industry, study to acquire the esteem of others. 
So shall we shut up the avenues that lead to many a bad pas¬ 
sion ; and shall learn, in whatsoever slate we are 9 therewith to be 
content. 

Finally, in order to subdue envy, let us bring often into view 
those religious considerations which regard us particularly as Chris¬ 
tians. Let us remember how unworthy we are in the sight of God; 
and how much the blessings which each of us enjoy, are beyond what 
we deserve. Let us nourish reverence and submission to that Di¬ 
vine Government, which has appointed to every one such a condition 
in the world as is fittest for him to possess. Let us recollect how 
opposite the Christian spirit is to envy; and what sacred obligations 
it lays upon us, to walk in love and charity towards one another. 
Indeed, when w r e reflect on the many miseries which abound in hu¬ 
man life; on the scanty proportion of happiness which any man is 
here allowed to enjoy; on the small difference which die diversity of 
fortune makes on that scanty proportion; it is surprising that envy 
should ever have been a prevalent passion among men, much more 
that it should have prevailed among Christians. Where so much is 
suffered in common, little room is left for envy. There is more occa¬ 
sion for pity und sympathy, and inclination to assist each odier. To 
our own good endeavours for rectifying our dispositions, let us not 
forget to add serious prayers to the Author of our being, that he 
who made the heart of man, and knows all its infirmities, would 
thoroughly purify our hearts from a passion so base, mid so criminal, 
as envy. Create in me 9 O God, a dean heart; and renew a right 
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spirit within me. Search the, and kn&$$iy keart^9\y^e, and bum 
my thoughts. See if there be any wicked way in me, mislead me in the 
way everlasting. * 


SERMON XXXIX. 

ON 'IDLENESS. 

Matthew, xx. 6 . 

- — ■ Why stand ye here all the day idle ? 

It is an observation which naturally occurs, and has been often made, 
that all the representations of the Christian life in Scripture are taken 
from active scenes; from carrying on a warfare, running a race, striv¬ 
ing to enter in at a strait gate; and, as in this context, labouring in 
a vineyard. Hence the conclusion plainly follows, that various active 
duties are required of the Christian; and that sloth and indolence 
are inconsistent with his hope of heaven. 

But it has been sometimes supposed, that industry, as far as it is 
matter of duty, regards our spiritual concerns and employments only; 
and that one might be very busy as a Christian, who was very idle as 
a man. Hence, among some denominations of Christians, an opi¬ 
nion has prevailed, that the perfection of religion was to be found in 
those monastic retreats where every active function of civil life was 
totally excluded, and the whole time of men filled up with exercises 
of devotion. They who hold such opinions proceed on the suppo¬ 
sition, that religion has little or no concern with the ordinary affairs of 
the world; that its duties stand apart by themselves, and mingle not 
in the intercourse which men have with one another. Hie perfect 
Christian was imagined to live a sort of angelic life, sequestered frorq 
the business or pleasures of this contemptible state. The Gospel, oil; 
die contrary, represents the religion of Christ as intended for me be¬ 
nefit of human society. It assumes men as engaged in the business 
of active life; and directs its exhortations, accordingly, to all ranks 
and stations; to the magistrate and the subject, to the master and the 
servant, to the rich aud the poor, to them that buj and them that 
sell, diem that use and diem that abuse the world. Some duties, in¬ 
deed, require privacy and retreat. But the most important must be 
performed in the midst of the world, where we are commanded to 
shine as lights, and by our good works to glorify our Father which is in 
heaven. This world, as the context represents it, is God’s vineyard, 
where each of us has a task' assigned him to perform. In every sta¬ 
tion, afld at every period of life, labour is required. At the third, 
die sixth, or the eleventh hour, we are commanded to work, if we 
wm£d not incur, from the great Lord of the vineyard, this reproof^ 
Why stand ye here all the day idle ?—We may, I confess, be buste 
about many tilings, and yet be found negligent of the One thing neeSt* 

* Ptalm li. 10. —cxxxix. S3, 84. 
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fid. We m^r b^pbry acty^ond withal very ill employed.' But 
though a person may be industrious without being religious, I must 
at the same time admonish you, that no man can be idle without 
being sinful. This 1 shall endeavour to show in the sequel of the 
Discourse; wherein I purpose to reprove a vice which is too com¬ 
mon among all ranks of men. Supcriours admonish their inferiours, 
and parents tell their children, that idleness is the mother of every 
sin; while, in their own practice, they often set the example of what 
they reprobate severely in others. i< shall study to show, that the 
idle man is, in every view, both foolish and criminal; that he neither 
lives to God; nor lives to the world; nor lives to himself. 

I. Hr lives not to God. The great and wise Creator certainly 
docs nothing in vain. A small measure of reflection might convince 
every one, that for some useful purpose he was sent into the w'orld. 
The nature of man bears no mark of insignificancy, or neglect. He 
is placed at the head of all tilings here below. He is furnished with 
a great preparation of faculties and powers. He is enlightened by 
reason with many important discoveries; even taught by revelation 
to consider himself as ransomed, by the death of Christ, from misery; 
and intended to rise, by gradual advances, to a still higher rank in 
the universe of God. In such a situation, thus distinguished, thus 
favoured and assisted by his Creator, can he hope to be forgiven, if 
he aim at no improvement, if he pursue no useful design, live for no 
other purpose but to indulge in sloth, consume the fruits of the earth, 
and to spend his days in a dream of vanity? Existence is a sacred 
trust; and he who thus misemploys and squanders it away, is treach¬ 
erous to its Author.—Look around you, and you will behold the 
whole universe full of active powers. Action is, to speak so, the 
genius of nature. By motion and exertion, the system of being is 
preserved in vigour. By its different parts always acting in subordi¬ 
nation one to another, the perfection of the whole is carried on. The 
heavenly bodies perpetually revolve. Day and night incessantly re* 
peat their appointed course. Continual operations are going on in 
the earth, and in the waters. Nothing stands still. All is alive and 
stirring tiiroughout the universe.—In the midst of this animated and 
busy scene, is man alone to remain idle in his place ? Belongs it to 
him, to be the sole inactive and slothful being in the creation, when 
he has so much allotted him to do; when in so many various ways he 
might improve his own nature; might advance the glory of the God 
who made him; and contribute his part to the general good ? 

Hardly is there any feeling of the human heart more natural, or 
more universal, than that of our being accountable to God. It is, 
what the most profligate can never totally erase. Almost all nations 
have agreed in the belief, that there is to come some period when the 
Almighty will act as the Judge of his creatures. Presentiments of 
this, work in every breast. Conscience has already erected a tri¬ 
bunal, on which it anticipates die sentence which at mat period shall 
\k passed. Before diis tribunal let us sometimes place ourselves in 
Serious thought, and consider what account we are prepared to give 
of our conduct to Him who made us. “ I placed you,” the great 
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Judge may then be supposed to say, “ in a sta^jfrn where you had 
“ many occasions for action, and many opportunities of Improvement. 
“ You were taught, and you knew, your duty. Throughout a course 
“ of years I continued your life. I surrounded you with friends to 
“ whom you might be useful. I gave you health, ease, leisure* and va- 
“ rious advantages of situation.—Where are the fruits of those talents 
“ which you possessed ? What good have you done with themito 
“ yourselves ? What good to others ? How have you filled up your 
“ place, or answered your destination in the world ? Produce some 
“ evidence, of your not having existed altogether in vain.’*—Let 
such as ore now mere blanks in the world, and a burthen to the 
earth, think what answer they will give to those awful questions. 

IT. The idle live not to the world, and their fellow-creatures 
around them, any more than they do to God. Had any man a title 
to stand alone, and to be independent of his fellows, he might then 
consider himself as at liberty to indulge in solitary ease and sloth, 
without being responsible to others for the manner in which he chose 
to live. But, on the face of the earth, there is no such person, from 
the king on his throne, to the beggar in his cottage. We are all 
connected with one another, by various relations; which create a 
chain of mutual dependence, reaching from the highest to the lowest 
station in society. The order and happiness of the world cannot be 
maintained, without perpetual circulation of active duties and offices, 
which all are called upon to perform in their turn. Superiours are 
no more independent of their inferiours, than these inferiours are of 
them. Each have demands and claims upon the other ; and he, who 
in any situation of life refuses to act his part, and to contribute his 
share to the general stock of felicity, deserves to be proscribed from 
society, as mi unworthy member. If any man will not work , says the 
Apostle Paul, neither shmld he eat. * If he will do nothing to ad¬ 
vance the purposes of society, lie has no title to enjoy the advantages 
of it. 

It is sometimes supposed, that industry and diligence are duties 
required of the poor alone, and that riches confer the privilege of 
being idle. This is so far from being justified by reason, how often 
soever it may obtain in fact, that the higher one is raised in the world, 
his obligation to be useful is prop- »rtionably increased. The claims 
upon him, from various quarters, multiply. The sphere of his active 
{duties widens on every hand. Even supposing him exempted frq|| 
exerting himself in behalf of his inferiours, supposing the relation 
between superiours and inferiours abolished, the relation among equals 
must still subsist. If there be no man, however high in* rank, who 
stands not frequently in need of the good offices of his friends, does he 
think that he owes nothing'to them in return? Con he fold his arms 
in selfi&h indolence, and expect to be served by others, if he will not 
exert himself in doing service to any?—Were there no other call 
to industry, but the relation in which every one stands to his own 
family, the remembrance of this alone should make the man of idle¬ 
ness blush. Pretends he to love those with whom he is connected 
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by the dearest tics, and yet will he not bestir himself for their guul * 
once, their support, or their advancement in the world ? How im> 
moral, and cruel, is die part he acts, who slumbers in sensual ease, 
while the wants and "demands of a helpless family cry aloud, but 
cry in vain, for his vigorous exertions ? Is this a husband, is this a 
father, that deserves to be honoured with those sacred names ? How 
many voices will be lifted up against him at the last day! Let such 
persons remember the awful words in Scripture, and tremble. It is 
written in the First Epistle to Timothy, the fifth chapter and eighth 
verse, If any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house , he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 

III. The idle man lives not to himself with any more advantage 
than he lives to the world. It is indeed on a supposition entirely 
opposite, that persons of this character proceed. They imagine that, 
how deficient soever they may be in point of duty, they at least con¬ 
sult their own satisfaction. They leave to others the drudgery of life ; 
and betake themselves, as they think, to the quarter of enjoyment 
and ease. Now, in contradiction to tins, I assert, and hope to prove, 
that the idle man, first, shuts the door against all improvement; 
next, that he opens it wide to every destructive folly; and, lastly, 
that he excludes himself from the true enjoyment of pleasure. 

First, He shuts the door against improvement of every kind, 
whether of mind, body, or fortune. The law of our nature, the 
condition under which we are placed from our birth, is, that nothing 
good or great is to be acquired, without toil and industry. A price 
is appointed by Providence to be paid for every thing; and the price 
of improvement is labour. Industry may, indeed, be sometimes dis¬ 
appointed. The race may not be always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong. But, at the same time, it is certain that, in the ordi¬ 
nary course of tilings, without strength, the battle cannot be gained; 
without swiftness, the race cannot be run with success. In all labour, 
says die wise man, there is profit; but the sold of the sluggard desireth , 
and hath nothing.* If we consult either the improvement of the mind, 
or the health of the body, it is well known that exercise is the great 
instrument of promoting both. Sloth enfeebles equally die bodily 
and the mental powers. As in the animal system it engenders dis¬ 
ease, so on the faculties of die soul it brings a fatal rust, which cor¬ 
rodes and wastes them; which, in a short time, reduces the brightest 
gemus to the same level with the meanest understanding. The great - ™' 
differences which take place among men, are not owing to a distinc¬ 
tion, that nature has made in their original powers, so much as to 
the superiour diligence with which some have improved these powers 
beyond others. To no purpose do we possess the seeds of many 
great abilities, if they arc suffered to lie dormant within us. It is 
not the latent possession, but the active exertion of diem, which gives 
them merit. Thousands whom indolence has sunk into contemptible 
obscurity, might have come forward to the highest distinction, if idle¬ 
ness had not frustrated the effect of all their powers. 

Instead of going on to improvement, all things go to decline, with 
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the idle man. His character falls into contempt His fortune is 
consumed. Disorder, confusion, and embarrassment, mark' his 
whole situation. Observe in what lively colours the state of his 
affairs is described by Solomon. I went In / the Jield of the slothful, 
and by the vineyard of the man void of understanding: And, lo / it was 
all grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof; 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down. Then I saw, and considered 
it well: I looked upon it, and received instruction.* In the midst, too, 
of those distresses which idleness brings on its votaries, they must 
submit to innumerable mortifications, which never fail to attend their 
shameful conduct They must reckon on seeing themselves con¬ 
temned by the virtuous and wise, and slighted by the thriving part of 
mankind. They must expect to be left behind by every competitor 
for rank or fortune. They will be obliged to humble themselves 
before persons, now far their superiours in the world, whom, once, 
they would have disdained to acknowledge as their equals.—It is in 
this manner that a man lives to himself ? Are these the advantages 
which were expected to be found in the lap of ease ? The down may 
at first have appeared soft: But it will soon be found to cover thorns 
innumerable. How long will thou sleep, O sluggard ? When will 
thou arise out of thy sleep ? Yet a little sleep , yet a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as one 
that travelleth; and thy want, as an armed man. f — But this is only a 
small part of the evils which persons of this description bring on 
themselves: For, 

In the second place, While in this manner they shut the door 
against every improvement, they open it wide to the most destructive 
vices and follies. The human mind cannot remain always unem¬ 
ployed. Its passions must have some exercise. If we supply them 
not with proper employment, they ore sure to run loose into riot and 
disorder. While we are unoccupied by what is good, evil is con¬ 
tinually at hand; and hence it is said in Scripture, that as soon as 
Satan found the house empty, he took possession, and filled it with 
evil spirits.% Every man who recollects his conduct, may be satisfied, 
that his hours of idleness have always proved the hours most danger¬ 
ous to virtue. It was then that criminal desires arose; guilty pur¬ 
suits were suggested; and designs were formed, which, in their issue, 
gbave disquieted and embittered his whole fife. If seasons of idleness 
pe dangerous, what must a continued habit of it prove ? Hab|Mifi 
indolence, by a silent and secret progress, undermines every virtuvlfi 
the soul. More violent passions run their course, and terminate. 
They are like rapid torrents, which foam, and swell, and bear down 
every thing before them. But after having overflowed their banks, 
their impetuosity subsides. They return, by degrees, into their 
natural channel; and the damage which they have done can be re¬ 
paired. Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, putrid stream, which stag¬ 
nates in the marsh, breeds venomous animals, and poisonous plants; 
and infects with pestilential vapours the whole country round it 
Having once tainted the soul, it leaves no part of it sound; and, at 
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the same time, gives not those alarms to conscience, which die erup¬ 
tions of bolder and fiercer emotions often occasion. The disease 
which it brings on is creeping and insidious; and is, on that account, 
more’certainly mortal. 

One constant effect of idleness is, to nourish th& passions, and, of 
course, to heighten our demands for gratification; while it unhappily 
withdraws from us the proper means of gratifying these demands. 
If the desires of the industrious man, be set upon opulence or rank, 
upon the conveniences or the splendour of life, he can accomplish 
his desires by methods which are fair and allowable. The idle man 
has the same desires with the industrious, but not the same resources 
for compassing his ends by honourable means. He must therefore 
turn himself to seek by fraud, or by violence, what he cannot submit 
to acquire by industry. Hence the origin of those multiplied crimes 
to which idleness is daily giving birth in the world; and which con¬ 
tribute so much to violate the order, and to disturb the peace, of 
society. — In general, the children ox idleness may be ranked under 
two denominations or classes of men; both of whom may, too justly, 
be termed, The children of the devil. Either, incapable of any 
effort, they are such as sink into absolute meanness of character, ana 
contentedly wallow with the drunkard and debauchee, among the 
herd of the sensual; until poverty overtakes them, or disease cuts 
them off: Or, they are such as, retaining some remains of vigour, 
are impelled, by their passions, to venture on a desperate attempt for 
retrieving their ruined fortunes. In this case, they employ the art of 
the fraudulent gamester to ensnare the unwary. They issue forth 
with the highwayman to plunder on the road; or, with the thief and 
the robber, they infest the city by night. From this class, our prisons 
are peopled; and by them the scafibld is furnished with those 
melancholy admonitions, which are so often delivered from it to the 
crowd. Such are frequently the tragical, but well-known, conse¬ 
quences of the vice against which I now warn you. 

In the third, and last place, How dangerous soever idleness may be 
to virtue, are there not pleasures, it may be said, which attend it ? 
Is there not ground to plead, that it brings a release from the op¬ 
pressive cares of the world; and sooths the mind with a gentle satis¬ 
faction, which is not to be found amidst the toils of a busy and active 
ljfe?—This is an advantage which, least of all others, we admit it to 
jhpsess. In behalf of incessant labour, no man contends. Occasional 
release from toil, and indulgence of ease, is what nature demands, 
and virtue allows. But what we assert is, that nothing is so great 
an enemy to the lively and spirited enjoyment of life, as a relaxed 
and indolent habit of mind. He who knows not what it is to labour, 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The felicity of human life depends 
on the regular prosecution of some laudable purpose or object, which 
keeps awake and enlivens all our powers. Our happiness consists 
in the pursuit, much more than in the attainment, of any temporal 
good. Rest is agreeable; but it is only from preceding labours that 
rest acquires its true relish. When the mind is suffered to remain 
in continued inaction, all its powers decay. It soon languishes and 
' ; z 2 
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sickens; ana the pleasures which it proposed to obtain from rest, end 
ip tediousness and insipidity. To this, let thafc*i£tiserable set of men 
bear witness, %ho, after spending great part of their life in active 
industry, have retired to what they fancied was to be a pleading en¬ 
joyment of themselves, in wealthy inactivity, and profound repose. 
Where they expected to find an elysium, they have found nothing 
but a dreary and comfortless waste. Their days have dragged off, 
in uniform languor; with the melancholy remembrance often return¬ 
ing, of the cheerful hours they passed, when they were engaged in the 
honest business and labours of the world. 

We appeal to every one who has the least knowledge or observ¬ 
ation of life, whether the busy, or the idle, have the most agreeable 
enjoyment of themselves? Compare them in their families. Com¬ 
pare them in the societies with which they mingle; anti remark, 
which of them discover most cheerfulness and gaiety; which possess 
tlie most regular flow of spirits; whose temper is most equal; whose 
good humour most unclouded. While the active and diligent both 
enliven and enjoy society, the idle are not only a burden to them¬ 
selves, but a burden to those with whom they are connected; a nui¬ 
sance to all whom they oppress with their company. On whom does 
time hang so heavy, as on the slothful and lazy ? To whom are the 
hours so lingering? Who are so often devoured with spleen, are 
obliged to fly to evei*y expedient which can help them to get rid of 
themselves? Instead of producing tranquillity, indolence produces 
a fretful restlessness of mind; gives rise to cravings which are never 
satisfied; nourishes a sickly effeminate delicacy, which sours and 
corrupts every pleasure. 

. Enough has now been said to convince every thinking person, of 
the folly, the guilt, and the misery, of an idle state. Let these ad¬ 
monitions stir us up, to exert ourselves in our different occupations, 
with that virtuous activity which becomes men and Christians. Let 
us arise from the bed of sloth; distribute our time with attention and 
care; and improve to advantage the opportunities which Providence 
has bestowed. The material business in which our several stations 
engage us, may often prove not sufficient to occupy the whole of our 
time and attention. In the life even of busy men, there are frequent 
intervals of leisure. Let them take care, that into these, none of the 
v ice s of idleness creep. Let some secondary, some subsidiary em¬ 
ployment, of a fair and laudable kind, be always at hand to fill up 
those vacant spaces of life, which too many assign, either to corrupt¬ 
ing amusements, or to mere inaction. We ought never to forget* 
that entire idleness always borders, either on misery, or on guilt. ^ 
At the same time, let the course of our employments be ordered 
in such a manner, that in carrying them on, we may be also pro¬ 
moting our eternal interest. With the business of the world, let us 
properly intermix the exercises of devotion. By religious duties, 
and virtuous actions, let us study to prepare ourselves for a better 
world. In the midst of our labours for this life, hr is never to be for¬ 
gotten, that we must Jtrst seek the kingdom of God, and his righteous¬ 
ness i a ndeive diligence to make our calling and election sure. Other- 
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wise, how active soever we may seem to be, dur whole activity Will 
prove only a laborious idleness: We shall appear, in tlsaend, to have 
been busy to no purpose, or to a purpose worse than* none. Then 
only we fulfil the proper character of Christians, when we join that 
pious zeal which becomes us as .the servants of God, with that 
industry which is required of us, as good members of society; 
when, according to the exhortation of the Apostle, we are found not 
slotfiful in business , and, at the samp time, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord. * 


SERMON XL. 

ON THE SENSE OF THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 

Psalm Ixxiii. 23. 

•——/am continually with thee - 

We live in a world which is full of the Divine presence and power. 
We behold every where around us the traees of that supreme good¬ 
ness which enlivens anil supports the universe. Day uttercth speech 
if it to day; and night sheweth knowledge of it to night. Yet, sur¬ 
rounded as we are with the perfections of God, meeting him where- 
ever we go, anil called upon by a thousand objects, to confess his 
presence, it is both the misfortune and the crime of a great part of 
mankind that they are strangers to Him, in whose world they dwell. 
Occupied with nothing but their pursuits of interest and pleasure, 
they pass through this world, as though God were not there. The 
virtuous and reflecting are particularly distinguished from the giddy 
and dissolute, by that habitual sense of the Divine Presence which 
characterises the former. To them, nothing appears void of God. 
They contemplate his perfections in the works of nature; and they 
trace his Providence in the incidents of life. When retired from the 
world, he often employs their meditation. When engaged in action, 
he always influences their conduct. Wherever a pious man is, or 
whatever he does, in the style of the text, he is continually with 
God. ' 

. The happy effect of this sentiment on the heart, is fully displaced 
ip the context. We see it allaying all the disquiet which the Psalmist, 
lit the preceding verses, describes himself to have suffered on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked. The first reflection which restored 
tranquillity to his mind, was the remembrance of the presence of God. 
Nevertheless , 1 am continually with thee s thou hast holden me by my 
right hand. He came sensible, that whatever distresses the righteous 
might suffer for a time, they could not fail of being compensated in 
the end, by that ^mighty Protector, whose propitious presence ever 
continued to surround them. Whereupon follow those memorable 
expressions of his trust* and joy in God. Thou shall guide me With 
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thy counsel; and afterwards receive me to glory.^ Whom have I in hea¬ 
ven but thei'j^ and there is none upon earth I daOn besides thee. 

Thebe are principally two effects, which the sense of the Divine 
Presence is fitted to produce upon men. One is, to restrain them 
from vice; the other, to encourage their virtue. Its operation, as a 
check upon the sinner, is obvious. The perpetual presence of so 
powerful and venerable a witness, is one of the most awful consider¬ 
ations which cun be addressed to the dissolute. It removes all the 
security which secrecy can be supposed to give to crimes. It aggrtv- 
vates the guilt of them, from being committed in the face of the Al¬ 
mighty ; and has power to strike terror into the heart of the greatest 
criminal, in the midst of his misdeeds. While this principle of reli¬ 
gion thus checks and terrifies the sinner, it produces also another 
effect, that of strengthening, and comforting the good man, in the 
practice of his duty. It is the influence of the Divine Presence on 
good men, which, in consequence of the Psalmist’s sentiment, I pur¬ 
pose to consider. To their character, it belongs* to he continually 
\with God. I shall endeavour to show the high benefit and comfort 
which they derive from such a habit of mind; and shall, for this end, 
first consider their internal moral state; and next, view them as they 
are affected by several of the external accidents and situations of 
life. 

Let us begin with considering them in their internal state. The be¬ 
lief of the Divine Presence acts upon them here, first, as an incitement 
to virtue. The presence of one whom we highly esteem and revere, 
of a sovereign, for instance, a father, or a friend, whose approbation 
we are solicitous to gain, is always found to exalt the powers of men, 
to refine and improve their behaviour. Hence, it has been given as 
a rule by ancient moralists, that, in order to excel in virtue, we should 
propound to ourselves some person of eminent and distinguished 
worth ; and should accustom ourselves to act, as if he were standing 
by, and beholding us. To the esteem and approbation of their fel¬ 
low-creatures, none are insensible. There are few, who, in the con¬ 
spicuous parts of their life, when they know the eyes of the public 
to be fixed on them, act not their part with propriety and decorum. 
But what is the observation of the public; what is the presence of 
the greatest or wisest men on carta, to that presence of die Divinity 
which constantly surrounds us ? The man who realizes to his mind 
tfiis august Presence, foels a constant incentive for acquitting himself 
with dignity. He views himself as placed on an illustrious theatre. 
To have the Almighty for the spectator and witness of his conduct, 
is more to him than if the whole world were assembled to observe' 
him. Men judge often falsely, always imperfectly, of what passe? 
before them. They are imposed on by sjiecious appearances; 4 and 
the artful carry away the praise which is due to the deserving. Even 
supposing them to judge fairly, we may want the opportunity of do¬ 
ing justice to our character, by any proper display of it in tne sight 
ofthe world. Our situation may bury in obsCurlRr those talents and 
virtues which were entided to command "^fcAlgnest esteem. But 
He, in whose presence the good man acts^ijrjfejth an impartial, and 
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an unerring, judge of worth. No fallacious appearances impose on 
him. No secret vit|jjjj|. is hidden from him. He is attentive equally 
to the meanest and the greatest; and his approbation golfers eternal 
rewards. The man therefore, who sets the Lord always befoi'e him , is 
prompted to excel in virtue, by motives which are peculiar to him- 
self, and which engage, on the side of duty, both honour and interest. 
I have kept thy precepts and thy testimoniesfor aU my ways are before 
thee. * 

Supposing, however, his virtuous "endeavours to be faithful, many 
imperfections will attend them. A faultless tenour of unblemished 
life is beyond the reach of man. Passions will sometimes overcome 
him; and 'ambition or interest, in an unguarded hour, will turn him 
aside into evil. Hence he will be ashamed of himself, and disquieted 
by a sense of guilt and folly. In this state, to which we are oilen re¬ 
duced by the weakness of human nature, the belief of God’s continual 
Presence brings relief to the heart. It acted before as tin animating 
principle. It now acts as a principle of comfort. In the midst of 
many imperfections, a virtuous man appeals to his Divine witness, for 
the sincerity of his intentions. He can appeal to Him who knows 
his frame , that, in the general train of his conduct, it is his study 
to keep the law of God. 

Mere law, among men, is rigid and inflexible. As no human law¬ 
giver can look into the hearts of his subjects, he cannot, even though 
he were ever present with them, estimate their character exactly. 
He can make no allowance for particular situations. He must pre¬ 
scribe the same terms to all whom he rules; and treat all alike, ac¬ 
cording to their outward actions. But every minute diversity of cha¬ 
racter, temper, and situation, is known to God. It is not only from 
what his servants do, but from what they seek to do, that he forms 
his judgment of them. He attends to all those circumstances which 
render the trial of their virtue, at any time, peculiarly hard. He 
hears the whisper of devotion as it rises in the soul. He beholds the 
tear of contrition which falls in secret. He sees the good intention 
struggling in its birth; and pursues it, in its progress, through those 
various obstacles which may prevent it from ripening into action. * 
Good men, therefore, in their most humbled and dejected state, draw 
some consolation from his knowledge of their heart. Though they 
may sometimes have erred from the right path, they can look: up to 
Him who is ever with them, and say, as an Apostle, who had griev¬ 
ously ofiended, once said to his great Master, Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that Hove thee. + 

^. Appealing thus to their omniscient witness, they are naturally 

^Soothed and encouraged by the hope of his clemency. At the same 

■ timq, it is die peculiar advantage of "this sentiment of the Divine 
Presence, that it prevents such hope from flattering them too much, 
or rising into undue presumption. For while it encourages, it tends 
also to humble, a pious man. If it encourage him, by the reflection 
on all his good dispositions being known and attended to by God, it 
humbles mm by the remembrance, that his secret sins also are ever in 
* Psalm cxix. -imt® t John, xxi. 17, 

•,W. z 4 
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the light of the Divine countenance. So that, by dwelling under the 
sense of God being continually with us, we keep alive the proper 
temper of a Christian in the soul; humility, without dejection; fear, 
mingled with hope. We are cheered, without being lined up. We 
feel ourselves obnoxious to the all-observing eye of justice; but are 
comforted with the thoughts of that lrtcrey, which, through Jesus 
Christ, the Discerner of all Hearts, holds forth to the sincere and 
penitent. — Such are the blessed effects which this principle of reli¬ 
gion produces upon the inward moral slate of a good man. Let us 
now, 

In the second place, consider his external circumstances; and 
examine the influence which the same principle has upon his hap¬ 
piness, in several different situations of life. 

Let us first view him in what the world calls prosperity; when 
his circumstances are easy or affluent, and his life flows in a smooth 
untroubled stream. Here, it might be thought, that a sense of the 
Divine Presence could operate upon him only, or chiefly, for pro¬ 
moting temperance, and restraining the disorders incident to a pros¬ 
perous state. Valuable effects, indeed, these are; and most conducive 
to the true enjoyment of all that is agreeable in life. Put though it, 
doubtless, does exert this salutary influence, yet it stops not there. 
It not only preserves the virtue of a good man amidst the temptations 
of pleasure, but it gives to his prosperity a security, and a peculiar 
relish, which to others is unknown. He who is without a sense of 
God upon his mind, beholds in human affairs nothing but a perpe¬ 
tual fluctuation, and vicissitude of events. He is surrounded with 
unknown causes, which may be working his destruction in secret. 
He cannot avoid perceiving, that there hangs over him the-irresistible 
arm of that Providence, whose displeasure he has done nothing to stay 
or avert. But he who, in the day of prosperity, dwells with God, 
is delivered from those disquieting alarms. He dwells as with a 
friend and protector, from whom lie conceives his blessings to pro¬ 
ceed. He can appeal to him for the thankfulness with which he 
receives them; and for his endeavours to employ them well. He 
trusts that the God whom he serves, will not forsake him; that the 
goodness which he has already experienced, will continue to bless 
him; and though he believes himself not exempted from the changes 
of the world, yet, in the midst of these, he has ground to hope, that 
sources of comfort and happiness shall always be left open to him. 

Moreover, the pleasures of life, while they last, are unspeakably 
heightened by the presence of that Benefactor who bestows them. 
The pleasing emotion of gratitude to the giver, mingles with the 
enjoyment of the gift. While to the mere worldly man, the whole 
frame of nature is only a Vast irregular fabric; and the course of 
human affairs no more than a confused succession of fortuitous events: 
all nature is beautified, and every agreeable incident is enlivened, to 
him who beholds God in all things. Hence arise a variety of pleas¬ 
ing sensations, to fill up those solitary hours, in which external pros- 
, perity supplies him with no entertainment. In the smiling scenes of 
" nature, he contemplates the benignity of its^^bor. In its sublime 
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objects, he admires his majesty. In its awful and terrible ones, he 
adores his povtfer. He dwells in this world as in a magnificent 
temple, which is full of the glory of its founder; and every where 
views nature offering up its incense to him, from a thousand altars. 
Such ideas exalt and ennoble the human mind; and reflect an addi¬ 
tional lustre on the brightness of prosperity. 

From the prosperous, let us next turn to the afflicted condition 
of a good man. For ns prosperity may, affliction certainly will, at 
one time or other, be his lot. It enters into the appointed trial of 
his virtue; and, in one degree or other, is the doom of all. Here 
we shall find various situations occur, in which no relief is equal to 
what a virtuous and holy man derives from a sense of the peipetual 
presence of God. 

Is he, fin* instance, thrown into an obscure condition in the world, 
without friends to assist him, or any to regard and consider his estate? 
lie enjoys the satisfaction of thinking, that though he may be ne¬ 
glected by men, he is not forgotten of God. Inconsiderable as he is 
in himself, he knows, that he will not be overlooked by the Almighty, 
amidst the infinite variety of being, or lost in the immensity of his 
works. The poor man can, with as much encouragement as the 
rich or great, lift up his eyes to heaven, and say, Nevertheless, O 
IjOt'd, I am continually with thee: Thou boldest me by my right hand. 
The gracious presence of that Supremo Being is affected by no 
diversity of rank or fortune. It imparts itself alike to all the vir¬ 
tuous and upright; like its glorious image, the sun in the firmament, 
which sheds its rays equally upon the humble cottage, and upon the 
palace of kings. In the presence of the great Lortl of heaven and 
earth, all the distinctions which vanity has contrived to make among 
men, totally disappear. All ranks are on one level. The rich and 
the poor here indeed meet together; without any other distinction 
than what arises from the heart and the soul. The sense of this, 
lifts the poor man above contempt; supports his spirits, when apt to 
be dejected; and bestows dignity on the part which he acts. How 
inconsiderable soever that part may appear in the estimation of an 
injudicious world, it is ennobled, when virtuously performed, by the 
approbation of his Divine witness. He can bear with indifference 
the scorn of the proud, as long as he knows, that there is one higher 
than the highest to regard him. He can enjoy himself with pleasure 
in his mean habitation, because he believes that God dwells with him 
there. The Divine Presence cheers to him the most lonely retreat. 

It accompanies his steps to the most distant regions of the earth. 
If he should be driven into exile from all his friends, and obliged to 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, eyen there God’s hand would 
hold him, and his right hand woidd guide him. Though left without 
companion or friend, he never thinks himself desolate, as long as he 
can say, I am still with God. 

But though raised above obscurity or poverty, yet, in any situ¬ 
ation of fortune, cdfeunny and reproach may be the lot of the sa ¬ 
vant of God. His goudyntentions may be misconstrued; his cha¬ 
racter unjustly traducaJpind, to the open reviling of enemies, the 
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more bitter unkindness of friends may sometimes be joined. In this 
situation, when wounded in spirit, and, perhaps, uiwle to make his 
innocence appear, to whom shall he have recourse for defence, to 
whom make his last appeal, but to that God who is ever present 
with him, and who knoweth his heart? How frequently, amidst the 
injustice and oppression of the world, has distressed innocence had 
no other relief but this ? “ God is my witness. God is my avenger. 
« He hath seen it, and he will repay.” A good conscience, it is 
true, is, of itself ', a powerful support. But God is Lord of the con¬ 
science ; and it is only when connected with a sense of Divine Pre¬ 
sence and approbation, that a good conscience becomes a sternly 
principle of fortitude in the mind, under all discouragements. Hence, 
a virtuous man possesses a high degree of independence, both on 
the praise and on the censure of the world. It is enough to him, if, 
when undergoing the same reproaches which Job suffered from his 
mistaken friends, he can say with him, Behold my witness is in heaven , 
and my record is on high. * He affects not to divulge his good deeds 
to the world. He is without concern whether the world be acquainted 
with them or not. He knoweth that his Father which is in heaven 
sceth in secret j and that his prayers and his alms come up in grateful 
memorial before him. With me, it is a small thing to be judged of you, 
or of man’s judgment; he that judgeth me, is the Lord, f He shall 
bring forth my righteousness , at last, as the light, and my judgment as 
the noon-day. In this consciousness of integrity, he looks down with 
indifference, as from a superiour station, upon the harsh censures of 
a giddy and ignorant world. The sense of being continually with 
God, diffuses over his soul a holy calm, which unjust reproach can¬ 
not disturb. In the presence of that august and venerable witness, 
all the noise and clamours of men, like the murmurings of a distant 
storm, die away. 

Lastly, Supposing the character of a good man to be untainted 
by reproach, supposing also his external situation to be opulent or 
distinguished; many, notwithstanding, and severe, are the distresses 
to which he may be exposed. Secret griefs may be preying upon 
him; and his heart left to feed in silence on his own bitterness. He 
may labour under sore disease, and discern his earthly frame gra¬ 
dually moulder into dust. lie may be deprived of those friends and 
relatives who had been' the chief comforts of his state; or may be 
obliged to prepare himself for taking farewel of them for ever. In 
the midst of these various afflicting scenes of human life, no conso¬ 
lation can be more powerful than what arises from the presence of a 
Divine protector and guardian, to whom oq§ case, with all its sor¬ 
rows, is perfectly known. , To him, says the Psalmist, Ipoured out 
my complaint. I shewed before him my trouble. I looked on my right 
hand, and viewed} but, behold there was no man who cared for my soul. 
I said unto thee, O Lord, thou art my rtfnge. When my spirit was 
overwhelmed within me, then thou hnewest my pathA 

We all know, that to communicate our' grieWto a faithful friend, 
often gives ease and relief to the burdened|ju»rt. Such communi- 
ff £ - * Job, xri. 19. + 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. f Pwlm cxlii. 2, 3,4. 
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cation we ore encouraged to make, and such relief w$ may expect to 
find, in pouril% out our heart before that God in whom compassions 
flow. We may have no earthly friend to whom we can with full 
confidence disclose all our sorrows; or we may want words in which 
to express them. But God is the searcher of all hearts; and the 
hearer of all prayers. To the secret anguish of the soul, he is no.- 
inattentive witness. Every groan which is heaved from the labour- 1 
ing bosom, though heard by no human car, reaches his throne. As 
he knows our frame , so he remembers we are dust; and thence light 
arises to the upright in darkness. For the hope naturally springs, that 
this beneficent Being will pity them, as a fathet' pitieth his children ; 
and, in the midst of those distresses which die present circumstances 
of man render unavoidable, will send them help Jrotn his sanctuary. 
Surrounded with this compassionate presence of die Almighty, good 
men never view themselves as left in this vale of tears, to bear, soli¬ 
tary and alone, the whole weight of human woe. In their dark, as 
well as in their brighter hours, God is with them. Even in that valley 
of die shadow of death, where no friend, no comforter, can go along 
to aid them, he is with them still. In the last extremity of nature, 
the rod and staff of the Shepherd (f Israel support them. 

Thus I have shown, though in ail imperfect manner, what be¬ 
nefits holy men derive from a habitual sense of the Divine Presence. 
It animates and strengthens their virtue. It enlivens* and brightens 
their prosperity. Under various forms of adversity, it aflbrds them 
consolation and relief. —Such considerations, undoubtedly, form 
a strong argument in favour of a devout spirit, and a virtuous life. 
But they are considerations which may, probably, be regarded by 
some, as ideal and visionary; requiring aid front a heated, or an en¬ 
thusiastic, fancy, in order to give them force. I readily admit, diat, 
amidst the hurry and turbulence of the world, it may lie difficult to 
bring these religious sentiments as fully into view, as is necessary for 
their making a just impression on the soul. This requires the effort 
of an intelligent and feeling mind; and therefore cannot be expected 
to be commonly found. To the unreflecting crowd, nothing appears 
real, but what is exposed to sense. What is invisible, is the same to 
them, as if it had no existence. But by the grossness of their own 
conceptions, they have no title to measure those of others. While 
they affect to treat all considerations taken from the sense of the Di¬ 
vine Presence as visionary and enthusiastic, it can, on the contrary, 
be clearly shown, that they are founded on the most certain and 
unquestionable principles of reason. They essentially belong not to 
revealed only but to natural religion. Their reality can be denied 
by none, but those who deny that God exists, .or that he governs the 
world. For if he exists, he must undoubtedly pervade and inspect 
the world which he governs. He must know what is going on 
throughout his own uuiverse; and especially must know what passes 
within the hearts which he has made, and of which he is to judge. 
To be every where|present, is the attribute of his nature, which, of 
all others, is the most necessary to his administration of the universe. 
This, accordingly, is eiS^fe'ibute which all religions have ascribed to 
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him. All nations have believed in it. All societies appeal to it, in the 
solemnities of ail oath, by which they determine ccftrefbversies. This 
attribute being once admitted to belong to the’Deity, the conse¬ 
quences which I have deduced from it plainly and naturally follow: 
And every good man has ground to say, O Lord , I am continually 
with thee. 


SERMON XU. 

ON PATIENCE. ■ 

Luke, xxi. 1.9. 

In your Patience possess ye your souls. 

The possession qf our souls is a very emphatical expression. It de¬ 
scribes that state in which a man has both the full command, and the 
undisturbed enjoyment, of himself; in opposition to his undergoing 
some inward agitation which discomposes his powers. Upon the least 
reflection it must appear, how essential such a state of mind is to 
happiness. He only who thus possesses his soul is capable of pos¬ 
sessing any other thing with advantage; and, in order to attain and 
preserve this self-possession, the most important requisite is, the 
habitual exercise of patience. 

I know that patience is apt to be ranked, by many, among the 
more humble and obscure virtues; belonging chiefly to those who* 
groan on a sick bed, or who languish in a prison. If their situation 
be, happily, of a different kind, they imagine that there is no occasion 
for the discipline of patience being preached to them. But I hope 
to make it appear, that, in every circumstance of life, no virtue is 
more important, both to duty and to happiness; or more requisite 
for forming a manly and worthy character. It is not confined to a 
situation of continued ad vers it} It principally, indeed, regards the 

disagreeable circumstances which are apt to occur. But in our 
present slate, the dccurrence of these is so frequent, that, in every 
condition of life, Patience is incessantly called forth. Prosperity 
cannot be enjoyed, any more than adversity supported, without it. 
It must enter into the temper, ami form the habit of the soul, if we 
would pass through the world with tranquillity and honour. What 
I purpose is to point out some of the chief occasions on which 
Patience is required; and to recommend and gpforce dm exercise of 
it, in order to our possessing our souls. 

I. Patience under provocations. The wide circle of human 
society is diversified by an endless variety of characters, dispositions, 
and passions. Uniformity is, in no respect, the genius of the world. 
Every man is marked by some peculiarity which distinguishes him 
from another; and no where can two individual# be found who are 
exactly, and* in all respects, alike. Where pgpiel^diversity obtains, 
it cannot but happen, that, in the intercouri&^whicli men are obliged 
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to maintain, their tempers shall often be ill adjusted to .that inter¬ 
course ; shall .-$gg, and interfere with each other. Hence, in every 
station, the highest as well as the lowest, and in every condition of 
life, public, private, and domestic, occasions of irritation frequently 
arise. We are provoked, sometimes by the folly apd levity of those 
with whom we are connected; sometimes by their indifference, or 
neglect; by the incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a superiour, 
or the insolent behaviour of one in lower station. Hardly a day 
passes, without somewhat or other occurring, which serves to ruffle 
the man of impatient spirit. Of course, such a man lives in a con¬ 
tinual storm. Ho knows not what it is to enjoy a train of good 
humour. Servants, neighbours, friends, spouse, and children, all, 
through the unrestrained violence of his temper, become sources of 
disturbance and vexation to him. In vain is affluence; in vain, are 
health and prosperity. The least trifle is ‘suilicient to discompose his 
mind, and poison his pleasures. His very amusements are mixed 
with turbulence and passion. 

1 would beseech this man to consider, of what small moment the 
provocations which lie receives, or at least imagines himself to re¬ 
ceive, arc really in themselves; but of what great moment he makes 
them, by suffering them to dteprive him of the possession of himself 
I would beseech him to consider, how many hours of happiness he 
throws away, which a little more patience would allow him to enjoy ; 
and how much he puls it in the power of the most insignificant per¬ 
sons to render him miserable. “ But who can expect,” we hear him 
exclaim, “ that he is to possess the insensibility of a stone? How 
% is it possible for human nature to endure so many repeated provoca- 
“ tions? or to bear calmly with such unreasonable behaviour?”—My 
brothel ! If you can bear with no instances of unreasonable be¬ 
haviour, withdraw yourself from the world. You are no longer fit 
• to live iu it. Leave the intercourse of men. lielrcat to the moun¬ 
tain and the desert; or shut yourself up in a cell. For here, in the 
midst of society, offences must conic. You might as well expect, when 
you beheld a calm atmosphere, and a clear sky, that no clouds were 
ever to rise, and no winds to blow, as Unit your life was long to pro¬ 
ceed, without receiving provocations from human frailty. The care¬ 
less and the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful and 
the interested, every where meet us. They are the briars anil the 
thorns, with which the paths of human life are beset. lie only who 
can hold his course among them with patience and equanimity, he 
who is prepared to bear what he must expect to happen, is worthy 
of the name of a man.£ 

* Did yoi* only preserve yourself composed for a moment, you would 
perceive the insignificancy of most of Uiose provocations which you 
magnify so highly. When a few suns more have rolled over your 
head, the storm will have, of itself, subsided; the cause of your pre¬ 
sent impatience and disturbance will be utterly forgotten. Can you 
not, then, anticipatxftthis hour of calmness to yourself; and begin to 
enjoy the peace which?; ^ w ill certainly bring ? If others have be¬ 
haved improperly,* leave Them to their own folly, without becoming 
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the victim of their caprice, and punishing yourself on their account 

— Patience, in this exercise of it, cannot lie too much studied by all 
who wish their life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reason of a 
man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is the enjoyment of 
peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion. He that hath no ride 
over his own spirit , is like a city that is broken damn, and without walls.* 

— The next important exercise of Patience is, 

II. Patience under disappointments. These will often happen 
to the best and wisest men; sometimes to the wisest and best-con¬ 
certed plans. They may happen, too, not through any imprudence 
of those who have devised the plan, not even through the malice or 
ill design of others; but merely in consequence of some of those 
cross incidents of life which could not be foreseen. On such occa¬ 
sions, persons of a warm and sanguine temper are presently in a 
ferment. They had formed their hopes, as they think, upon the 
justest grounds. They had waited long for success; and borne with, 
many delays. But when their designs are brought to so unexpected 
an issue; when, without any fault of their own, they find their hopes 
finally blasted, all patience forsakes them; they no longer possess 
their souls; the most passionate exclamations break forth. “ To 
“ whom, except to them, could such a disappointment have hap- 
“ pened ? Since the creation of the world, was such a combination 
“ of disastrous incidents ever beheld ? Why are they doomed to 
“ be so unfortunate beyond all others?” — Alas! how unskilfully 
have you calculated the course of human events ? How rashly and 
presumptuously had you trusted to success ? To whom was it ever 
given, to guard against all the vicissitudes, which the fluctuating 
fashion of the world is incessantly bringing about? If one friend, to 
whom you looked up, has died, or another has lost his influence and 
power; if the opinion of the public is changed, and its favour has 
been withdrawn; if some mistakes have occurred to lessen the good¬ 
will of a patron on whom you depended j ifj through the concurrence 
of these, or such like circumstances, a more fortunate rival has pre¬ 
vailed against you; what is there in all this, that differs from the 
ordinary lot of man ? Are we not, each in his turn, doomed to ex¬ 
perience the uncertainty of worldly pursuits ? Why, then, aggravate 
our misfortunes by the unreasonable violence of an impatient spirit? 
If our designs have failed through rashness or misconduct, let us 
blame ourselves. If they have failed through circumstances which 
we could not prevent, let us submit to the fate of man; and wait, with 
patience, till a more favourable opportunity shall occur of regaining 
success. 

■c 

Meanwhile, let us turn to the other side of the prospect; and 
calmly consider how dubious it was, whether the success which we 
longed for would have proved a blessing. Who knoweth what is good 
Jbr man in this life ? Perhaps, the accomplishment of our designs 
might have been pregnant with misery. Perhaps, from our present 
disappointment, future prosperity may rise. Of such unlooked-for 
issues, we all know there have been many examples. Who can tell, 

• Prov. nr. 98. 
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whether our case may not add one to the number ?—At any rate, 
let us recollect, that there is a Supreme Ruler, who disposes of the 
affairs of men; under whom, all second causes work only as sub* 
ordinate agents. Looking up to that irresistible arm which is 
stretched over our heads, let us be calm; let us submit, and adore. 
Either to despair, or to rage, under disappointments, is sinful. By 
the former, we injure ourselves; by the latter, we insult Providence, 
and provoke its displeasure to continue. To possess our souls in pa¬ 
tience is, at once, our wisdom as men, and our duty as Christians. The 
benefits of this virtue are so often repeated in this world, that good 
policy alone would recommend it to every thinking man. Disap¬ 
pointments derange, and overcome, vulgar minds. The patient and 
the wise, by a proper improvement, frequently make them contribute 
to their high advantage. — Let me next recommend, 

III. Patience under restraints. Numerous are the restraints 
imposed on us, by the nature of the human condition. To the re¬ 
straints of authority and law, all must submit. The restraints of 
education and discipline lie on the young. Considerations of health 
restrain the indulgence of pleasure. Attentions to fortune restrain 
expence. Regard to friends, whom we are bound to please; respect 
to established customs, and to the opinions of society, impose restraint 
on our general behaviour. There is no man, in any rank of life, 
who is always at liberty to act according as he would incline. In 
some quarter or other, he is limited by circumstances, that either 
actually confine, or that ought at least to confine and restrain him. 

These restraints, the impatient are apt to scorn. They will needs 
burst the barriers which reason had erected, or their situation had 
formed; and, without regard to consequences, give free scope to 
their present wish. Hence, many dangerous excesses flow; much 
confusion and misery arc produced in human life. Had men the 
patience to submit to their condition, and to wait till it should allow 
them a freer indulgence of their desires, they might, in a short time, 
obtain the power of gratifying them with safety. If the young, for 
instance, would undergo, with patience, the labours of education, 
they would rise, at a proper period, to honours, riches, or ease. If 
the infirm would, with patience, bear the regulations which their 
constitution demands, they might regain die comforts of health. If 
persons of straitened fortune had patience to conform themselves to 
their circumstances, and to abridge their pleasures, they might, by 
degrees, improve and advance their state. Whereas, by eagerness 
of temper, and precipitancy of indulgence, they forfeit all the ad¬ 
vantages which patience would have procured; and incur the opposite 
fevils to their full extent. 

In the present state of human affairs, no lesson is more necessaiy 
to be learned by all,.to be inculcated on the young, and to be prac¬ 
tised by the old, than that of patient submission to necessity. For, 
under the law of necessity, we are all inevitably placed. No man is, 
or can'be, always his own master. We are obliged, in a thousand 
cases, to submit and obey. The discipline of patience preserves our 
minds easy, by conforming them to our state. By the impetuosity 
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of an impatient and unsubmitting temper, we fight against an uncoft* 
quemble power; and aggravate the evils we must endure.—Another 
important exercise ofthe virtue concerning which we discourse, is, 
IV. Patience under injuries and wrongs. To these, amidst the 
present confusion of the world, all are exposed. No station is so 
high, no power so great, no character so unblemished, as to ex¬ 
empt men from being attacked by rashness, malice, or envy. - To 
behave under such attacks with due patience and moderation, is, it 
must be confessed, one of the most trying exercises of virtue. But, 
in order to prevent mistakes on this subject, it is necessary to observe, 
that a tame submission to wrongs is not required by religion., 
are, by no menus, to imagine, that religion tends to extiuguish^pl® 
sense of honour, or to suppress the exertion of a manly spirit. i*$jt is 
under a false apprehension of this kind, that Christian patience is 
sometimes stigmatised in discourse as no other than a different name 
for cowardice. On' the contrary, every man of virtue ought to feel 
what is due to his character, and to support properly his own rights. 
Resentment of wrong, is an useful principle in human nature; and 
for the wisest purposes, was implanted in our frame. It is the neces¬ 
sary guard of private rights; mid the great restraint on the insolence 
of the violent, who, if no resistance were made, would trample on 
the gentle and peaceable. 

Resentment, however, if not kept within due bounds, is in hazard 
of rising into fierce and cruel revenge. It is the office of patience, to 
temper resentment by reason. In this view, it is most properly 
described in the Text, by a man’s possessing his soul; acting the part 
which self-defence, which justice, or honour, require him to act, with¬ 
out being transported out of himself by the vehemence of anger; or 
insisting on such degrees of reparation as bear no proportion to the 
wrong that he has suffered. What proportion, for instance, is there 
betweeu the fife of a man, and an affront received by some rash ex¬ 
pression in conversation, which the wise would have slighted; and 
which, in the course of a few weeks, would have been forgotten by 
every one ? How fantastic, then, how unjustifiable, are those sup¬ 
posed laws of modern honour, which, for such an affront, require no 
less reparation than the death of a fellow-creature; and which, to 
obtain this reparation, require ' man to endanger fils own life? 
Laws which, as they have no foundation in rcasou, never received 
the least sanction from any of the wise and polished nations of anti¬ 
quity ; but were devised in the darkest ages of the world, and are 
dei ived to us from the ferocious barbarity of Gothic manners. 

Nothing is so inconsistent with self-possession as violent anger. It 
overpowers reason; confounds our ideas; distorts the appearand^ 
and blackens the colour, df every object. By the storm which It 
raises within, and by the mischiefs which it occasions without, it 
generally brings, on the passionate and revengeful man, greater 
misery than he can bring on his enemy. Patience allays this de¬ 
structive tempest, by making room for the return of calm and sober* 
though^ r It suspends the blow Which sudden resentment was ready 
to inffich It disposes us to attend^ the alleviating cireu instances 
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which may be discovered in the midst of the wrongs we suppbse 
ourselves to have suffered.- Hence it naturally inclines to the mo¬ 
derate and gentle side; and while it allows all proper measures to be 
taken, both for safety, and for just redress, it makes way for return¬ 
ing peace. Without some degree of patience exerciseu under inju¬ 
ries, human life would be rendered a state of perpetual hostility; 
offences and retaliations would succeed to one another in endless 
train; and the world would become a fi§ld of blood. — It now re¬ 
mains to recommend, * 

V. Patience under adversity and affliction. This is the most 
common sense in which this virtue is understood; as it respects 
disease, poverty, old age, loss of friends, and the other calamities 
whi&h aft incident to human life. Though a man live many years , 
and rejoice in them all ? yet lei him remember the days of darkness, 
for they shall be many.* The various duties to which patience, 
under this view, gives rise, afford a larger subject to discourse than 
I am at present to pursue. In general, there are two chief exer¬ 
cises of patience under adversity; one respecting God, and another 
respecting men. 

Patience with respect to God, must, in the days of trouble, sup¬ 
press the risings of. a murmuring and rebellious spirit. It must 
appear in that calm resignation to the will of Heaven, which is ex¬ 
pressed in those pious sentiments of ancient good men: I was dumb ; 
I opened not my mouthy because thou didst it. It is the Lord, let him 
do what seemeth good in his eyes. Shall we receive good at the hand of 
the Lord, and shall we not receive evil also ? This is loyalty to the 
great Governour of the universe. This is that reverence which so 
well becomes creatures who know they are dependent, and who must 
confess themselves to be sinful. Such a spirit is fitted to attract the 
favour of Heaven, and to bring the severe visitation sooner to a 
close. Whereas the stubborn and impatient, who submit not them¬ 
selves to the decrees of the Most High, require to be humbled and 
subdued by a continuance of chastisement. 

Patience in adversity, with respect to men, must appear by the 
composure and tranquillity of our behaviour. The loud complaint, 
the querulous temper, and fretful spirit, disgrace every character. 
They show a mind that is unmanned by misfortunes. We weaken' 
thereby the sympathy of others; and estrange them from the offices 
of kindness and comfort. The exertions of pity will be feeble, 
when it is’mingled with contempt At . the same time, by thus 
weakly yielding to adversity, we allow its weight to bear us down 
with double pressure. Patience, by preserving composure within, 
r|#ists the impression which trouble makes from without. By leaving 
the mind open to every consolation, it inaturally tends to idleviate 
our burden. — To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst 
all the shocks of the world, forms the highest honour of a man. 
Patience, on such occasions, rises to magnanimity. It shows a great 
and noble mind, which is able to rest an itsfelf, op God, and a good 
conscience: which can enjoy jtself aiUidsf all evils; and would rather 
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endure the greatest hardships, than submit to what was dishonour* 
able, in order to obtaiftrelief. This gives proof of a strength that 
is derived from Heaven. It is a beam of the immortal light, shining 
on the heart. Such patience is the most complete triumph of reli¬ 
gion and virtue; and accordingly it has ever characterised those 
whose names have been transmitted with honour to posterity. It 
has ennobled the hero, the saint, and the martyr. We are troubled 
on every side, yet not distressed; we are perplexed, but not in despair ./ 
persecuted, but not forsaken; ca'st doom , but not destroyed. * 

Thus I have traced Patience through several of its most important 
operations in different circumstances of life; under provocations; 
under disappointments; under restraints; under injuries; and under 
afflictions. Wc now see, that it is a virtue of universal use. No man, 
in any condition, can pass his days with tolerable comfort who has 
not learned to practise it. His prosperity will be continually dis¬ 
turbed ; and his adversity will be clouded with double darkness. He 
will be uneasy and troublesome to all with whom he is connected; 
and will be more troublesome to himself than to any other. — Let 
me particularly advise those who wish to cultivate so necessary a vir-» 
tue, to begin their cultivation of it, on occasions when small offences 
and provocations arise. It is a great, but common error to imagine, 
that wc are at liberty to give loose reins to temper among the trivial 
' occurrences of life. No excuse for irritation and impatience can be 
worse, than what is taken from the person being inconsiderable, or 
the incident being slight, which threw us off our guard. With in¬ 
considerable persons we are surrounded. Of slight incidents, the 
bulk of human life is composed. In the midst of these, the ruling 
temper of the mind is formed. It is only by moderation and self- 
command then acquired, that we can inure ourselves to patience, 
when the great conjunctures of life shall put it to a severer trial. If 
neglected then, we shall afterwards solicit its return in vain. If thou 
hast run with footmen, and they have wearied thee , how const thou con¬ 
tend with horses ? And if in the la'id if peace, wherein thou trustedst, 
they wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in the swellings of Jordan ? f 
In order to assist us in the acquisition of this grace, let us often 
contemplate that great model of it, which is displayed in the whole 
life of our Saviour Jesus Christ. Whose temper was ever tried by 
more frequent provocations, more repeated disappointments, more 
flagrant injuries, or more severe distress ? Yet, amidst them all, we be¬ 
hold him patiently enduring the contradiction of sinners; to their rude¬ 
ness, opposing a mild and unruffled, though Arm, spirit; and, in the 
cause of mankind, generously bearing with every indignity. Well 
might he say, Learn of me, for I am meek, and lowly in hemi,$ 
Having such a high example before our eyes, let us be ashamlff of 
those sallies of impatience which we so often suffer to break forth in 
the midst of prosperity. By a more manly tranquillity and self* 
command, let us discover to the world, that, as men, and as Chris¬ 
tians, we have learpgd ih patience to possess our souls. 

* 3 Car. iv. 8, !>. t Jcr. \jj. 5. J Matt. zi. 39. 
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SERMON XLlf! 

ON MODERATION. 

. • 

Phil. iv. 5. 

Let your Moderation be known unto all men. 

The present state of man is neither doomed to constant misery, nor 
designed for complete happiness. It is, in general, a mixed state, of 
comfort and sorrow, of prosperity and adversity; neither brightened 
by uninterrupted sunshine, nor overcast with perpetual shade; but 
subject to alternate successions of the one, and the other. While 
such a state forbids despair, it also checks presumption. It is 
equally adverse to despondency of mind, and to high elevation of 
spirits. The temper which best suits, is expressed in the Text by 
moderation; which, as the habitual tenour of the soul, the Apostle 
exhorts us to discover in our whole conduct; let it be known unto all 
men. This virtue consists in the equal balance of the soul. It im¬ 
ports such proper government of our passions and pleasures, as 
shall prevent us from running into extremes of any kind; and shall 
produce a calm and temperate frame of mind. It chiefly respects 
our conduct in that state which comes under the description of eas^j 
or prospeiity. Patience, of which I treated in the preceding Dis¬ 
course, directs the proper regulation of the mind, under the disagree¬ 
able incidents of life. Moderation determines the bounds within 
which it should remain, when circumstances are agreeable or pro¬ 
mising. What I now purpose is, to point out some of the chief 
instances in which Moderation ought to take place, and to show the 
importance of preserving it. 

I. Moderation in our wishes. The active mind of man seldom 
or never rests satisfied w r ith its present condition, how prosperous 
soever. Originally formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher 
sphere of enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of. fortune^ 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its state, it is 
ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish, after something 
beyond what is enjoyed at present. Hence, that restlessness which 
prevails so generally among mankind. Hence, that disgust of plea¬ 
sures which they have tried; that passion for novelty; that ambition 
of rising to some degree of eminence or felicity, of which they have 
formed to themselves an indistinct idea. All which may be con¬ 
sidered as indications of a certain native, original greatness in the 
hu man soul, swelling beyond the limits of its present condition, and 
pdlkting at the higher objects for which it was made. Happy, if 
these, latent remains of our primitive state served to direct our wishes 
towards their proper destination, and to lead us into the path of 
true bliss! 

But, in this dark and bewildered state, the ^spiring tendency of 
our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direction, and feeds a very 
misplaced ambition. The flattering appearances which here present 
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themselves to sense;‘ the distinctions which fortune confers; the ad¬ 
vantages and pleasures which we imagine the world to be capable of 
bestowing, fill up the ultimate wish of moist men. These are the ob¬ 
jects which engross their solitary musings, and stimulate their active 
labours; which warm the breast of the young, animate the industry 
of the middle-aged, and often keep alive the passions of the old, until 
the very close of life. Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our 
wishing to be freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a 
fuller enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when these wishes are 
not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipitating us into 
much extravagance and folly. Desires and wishes are the first springs 
of action. When they become exorbitant, the whole character is 
likely to be tainted. If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds 
of ideal happiness; if we feed our imagination with plans of opulence 
and splendour far beyond our rank; if we fix to our wishes certain 
stages of high advancement, or certain degrees of uncommon reput¬ 
ation or distinction, os the sole stations of felicity; the assured con¬ 
sequence will be, that we shall become unhappy in our present state; 
unfit for acting the part, and discharging the duties that belong to 
it; we shall discompose the peace and order of our minds, and foment 
many hurtful passions. Here, then, let Moderation begin its reign; 
by bringing within reasonable bounds the wishes that we form. As 
soon as they become extravagant, let us check them by proper reflec¬ 
tions on the fallacious nature of those objects which the world hangs 
out to allure desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which conducts to 
felicity; you have dishonoured the native dignity of your souls, in 
allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing higher than worldly 
ideas of greatness or happiness. Your imagination roves in a land 
of shadows. Unreal forms deceive you. It is no more than a phan¬ 
tom, an illusion of happiness which attracts your fond admiration; 
nay, an illusion of happiness which often conceals much real misery. 
Do you imagine, that all are happy, who have attained to those sum¬ 
mits of distinction, towards which your wishes aspire? Alas! how 
frequently has experience showed, that where roses were supposed to 
bloom, nothing but briars and thorns grew? Reputation, beauty, 
riches, grandeur, nay, royalty itself would, many a time, have been 
gladly exchanged by the possessors, for that more quiet and humble 
station, will) which you are now dissatisfied. With all that is splendid 
and shining in the world, it is decreed that there should mix many 
deep shades of woe. On the elevated situations of fortune, the great 
calamities of life chiefly fall. There the storm spends its violence, 
and there the thunder'breaks; while safe and unhurt the inhabitant 
of the vale remains below. — Retreat, then, from those vain and per¬ 
nicious excursions of extravagant desire. Satisfy yourselves with 
what is rational and attainable. Train your minds to moderate views 
of human life, and human happiness. Remember, and admire, the 
wisdom of Agur’s wish. Remove far from me vanity and lies. Give 
me neither' poverty nor riches. Feed me with food convenient fen' me • 
JLtsi I he fud t and deny thee , and say, Who is the Lord ? or lest I 
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be poor, and steal, and take the name qf my God in vain . * 4 Let. me 
recommend, 

II. Moderation in our pursuits. Wishes and desires rest within. 
If immoderate and improper, though they taint the heart, yet society 
may not be affected by them. The obscure and harmless individual 
may indulge his dreams, without disturbing the public peace. But 
when the active pursuits in which we engage rise beyond moderation, 
they fill the world with great disorders; often with flagrant crimes. 
This admonition chiefly respects the ambitious men of the world. I 
say not that all ambition is to be condemned; or that high pursuits 
ought, on every occasion, to be checked. Some men are formed by 
nature, for rising into conspicuous stations of life. In following die 
impulse of their minds, and properly exerting the talents with which 
God has blessed them, there is room for ambition to act in a laudable 
sphere, and to become the instrument of much public good. But 
this may safely be pronounced, that the bulk of men are ready to 
over-rate their own abilities, and to imagine themselves equal to 
higher things than they were ever designed tor by nature. Be sober, 
therefore, in fixing your aims, and planning your destined pursuits. 
Beware of being led aside from the plain path of sound and moderate 
conduct, by diose false lights which self-flattery is always ready to 
hang out. By aiming at a mark too high, you may fall short of 
what it was within your power to have reached. Instead of attaining 
to eminence, you may expose yourselves to derision; nay, may 
bring upon your heads manifold disasters. I say to every man that 
is among you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think, 
but to Ihitik soberly, f 

Whatever your aims be, there is one exercise of moderation which 
must be enjoined to those of the greatest abilities, as well as to others; 
that is, never to transgress the bounds of moral duty. Amidst the 
warmth of pursuit, accustom yourselves to submit to the restraints, 
which religion and virtue, which propriety and decency, which regard 
to reputation and character, impose. Think not, that there are no 
barriers which ought to stop your progress. It is from a violent and 
impetuous spirit that all the evils spring, which are so often found to 
• accompany ambition. Heuce, in private life, the laws of truth and 
honour are violated. Hence, in public contests, the peace and welfare 
of nations have been so often sacrificed to the ambitious projects of 
the great. The man of moderation, as he is temperate in his wishes, 
so in his pursuits he is regulated by virtue. A good conscience is to 
him more valuable than any success. He is not so much bent on 
the accomplishment of any design, as to take a dishonourable step, in 
order to compass it. He can nave patience. He can brook disap¬ 
pointments. He can yield to unsurmountable obstacles; and, by 
gentle and gradual progress, is more likely to succeed in the end, 
than others are, by violence and impetuosity. In his lughest enter¬ 
prise, he wishes not to have the appearance of a meteor, which fires 
the atmosphere; or of a comet, which astonishes the public by its 
blazing, eccentric course; but rather to resembl- hose steady lumin- 
* Prov. xx*. 8,0. * tom. xii. 3. 
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aries of teaven, iri their orbits with a siiettt and regular 

motion, FjTe apprbygs hitrii^f^thereby to the virtuous, thewise, and 
discerning ; §y" a temperate and unexceptionable ^cbndutf, 

escapes those 1 dangers which persons of an opposite description are 
perpetually ready to incur. ^ ; 

III. Be moderate in yonr expectations. When your state is flour- 
islung, and the course of events proceeds according to your wish,, 
suffer not your minds to be vainly lifted up. Flatter not yourselves 
with high prospects of the Jncrbasing favours of the world, and the 
continuing applause of men. Say not within your hearts, My moun¬ 
tain,stands strong , and shall never be moved. I shall never see adversity. 
Tt&horro'cv shall be as this day , ami mote abundantly. —You are 
betraying yourselves; you are laying a sure foundation of disappoint¬ 
ment ana misery, when you allow your fancy to soar to such lofty pin¬ 
nacles of confident hope. By building your house in this airy region, 
you are preparing for yourselves a great and cruel foil. Your trust 
is the spide/s web. You may lean on your house; but it shall not 
stand. You may hold it fast; but it shall not endure. For, to man 
on earth it was never granted, to gratify all his hopes; or to perse¬ 
vere in one tract of uninterrupted prosperity. Unpleasing vicissitudes 
never fail to succeed those that were grateful. The fashion of the 
world, how gay or smiling soever, passeth , and often posseth sud¬ 
denly, away. 

By want of moderation in our hopes, we not only increase dejection 
whin disappointment comes, but we accelerate disappointment; we 
bring forward, with greater speed, disagreeable changes in our state. 
For the natural consequence of presumptuous expectation, is rash¬ 
ness in. conduct. He who indulges confident security, of course 
neglects due precautions against the dangers that threaten him; and 
his foil will he foreseen and predicted. He not only exposes himself 
unguarded to dangers, but he multiplies them against himself. By 
presumption and vanity, he either provokes enmity, or incurs con¬ 
tempt. 

'J'he arrogant mind, and the proud hope, are equally contrary to 
religion, and to prudence. The world cannot bear such a spirit; 
and Providence seldom fails to check it. The Almighty beholds 
with displeasure those who, intoxicated with prosperity, forget their, 
dependence on that Supreme Power which raised them up. His 
aw$il government of the world has been in nothing more conspicuous 
than in bringing lew the lofty looks of man, ami scattering the proud in 
the huiginations tf' their rnirnls. — Is tint this the great Babylon which 
1 have built by the might of my power, and. for the hotwur of my Ma¬ 
jesty?* Thus exclaimed the presumptuous monarch in the pride of 
his heart But, lo! when the word was yet in his mouth, the visit¬ 
ation- frojn Heaven came, and the voice was heard; O, Nebuchadr 
nexssar ! to thee it is spoken; thy kingdom is departed from thee.- — He 
that cxalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted, f A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, 
are the best safeguard of the mind in this uncertain and changing 
* Dan. ir. 30 , SI. t Duke, ziv. II. 
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state. They enable us to pass through comfbrwWben 

we rise.|n,the world, they contribut^ ^lvour ^leVation j'^ui if we 
must fallif-they render our fall the lights^ I*. y$' 

IV. Moderation in our pleasures is an important exercise of the 
virtue which we are now considering. It is an invariable law of our pre¬ 
sen tcondition, that every pleasure which is pursued to excess, con¬ 
verts itself into poison. What was intended for the cordial and re¬ 
freshment of human life, through want of moderation, we turn to its 
bane. In all the pleasures of sense, *it is apparent, that'only when 
indulged within certain limits, they confef satisfaction. No sooner 
do we pass the line which temperance has drawn, than pernicious 
effects come forward and show themselves. Could I lay open to 
your view the monuments of death, they would read a lecture in fa¬ 
vour of moderation, much more powerful than any that the most 
eloquent preacher can give. You would behold the graves peopled 
with tlie victims of intemperance. You would behold those cham¬ 
bers of darkness hung round, on every side, with the trophies of 
luxury, drunkenness, and sensuality. $0 numerous would you find 
those martyrs of iniquity, that it may safely be asserted where war 
or pestilence have slain dieir thousands, intemperate pleasure has 
slain its ten thousands. 

While the want of moderation in pleasure brings men to an un¬ 
timely grave, at the same time, until they arrive there, it pursues and 
afflicts them with evils innumerable. To what cause so much as to 
this, are owing, faded youth, and premature old age; an enervated 
body, and an enfeebled mind; together with all that long train of 
diseases, which the indulgence of appetite and sense have introduced 
into the world ? Health, cheerfulness, and vigour, are known to be 
the offspring of temperance. The man of moderation brings to all 
the natural and innocent pleasures of life, that sound, uncorrupted 
relish, which gives him a much fuller enjoyment of them, than the 
palled and vitiated appetite of the voluptuary allows him to know. 
He culls the flower of every allowable gratification, without dwelling 
upon it until the flavour be lost. He tastes the sweet of every plea¬ 
sure, without pursuing it till the bitter dregs rise. Whereas the man 
of opposite character dips so deep, that he never fails to stir an im¬ 
pure and noxious sediment, which lies at the bottom of the cup.—In 
the pleasures, besides, which are regulated by moderation, there is 
always that dignity which goes along with innocence. No man needs 
to be ashamed of them. They are consistent with honour j with the 
favour of God, and of man. But the sensualist, who disdains all re¬ 
straint in his pleasures, is odious in the public eye. His vices be¬ 
come gross; his character contemptible; and he ends in being a 
burden both to himself and to society! Let me exhort you once 
more,* 

V. To moderation in all your passions. This exercise of the vir¬ 
tue is the more requisite, because there is no passion in human nature 
but what has, of itself, a tendency to run into excess. For all pas¬ 
sion implies a violent emotion of mind. Of course, it is apt to 
derange the regular course of our ideas; and to produce confusion 

A a 4 
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within.., Nothing .at tiie same time, is more seducing t!^iq,,oasision. 
During the time when it grows and swells, it constantij|ip§pie% tp 
our apprpheflsioh, the tumult which it creates, by meagis ofa, thou¬ 
sand false arguments which it forms, and brings to its aid. , Qf ?some 
passions, such as. anger and resentment, the excess is SOjgbmimh 
dangerous, as loudly to call for moderation. He who {rlveMtlmself 
up to the impetuosity of such passions, without restraint, is univer¬ 
sally condemned by the world; and hardly accounted a man of sound 
mind. But, what is less apt to be attended to, some even of those 
passions which are reckoned innocent, or whose tendency to disorder 
and evil is not apparent, stand, nevertheless, in need of moderation 
and restraint, as well as others. For such is the feebleness of bur 
nature, that every passion which has for its object any worldly good, 
is in hazard of attaching us too strongly, and of transporting us be¬ 
yond the bounds of reason. If allowed to acquire the full and unre¬ 
strained dominion of the heart, it is sufficient, in various situations, 
to render us miserable; and almost in every situation, by its ingross¬ 
ing power, to render us negligent of duties which, as men or Chris¬ 
tians, we are bound to perform. 

Of the insidious growth of passion, therefore, we have great reason 
to beware. We ought always to have at hand considerations, which 
inny assist us in tempering its warmth, and in regaining possession of 
our souls. Let us be persuaded, that moments of passion are always 
moments of delusion; that nothing truly is, what it then seems to be; 
that all the opinions which we then form, are erroneous; and all the 
judgments which we pass, are extravagant. Let moderation accus¬ 
tom us to wait until the fumes of passion be spent; until the mist 
which it has raised begin to be dissipated. We shall then be able to 
see where truth and right lie; anti reason shall, by degrees, resume 
the ascendant. On no occasion let us imagine, that strength of mind 
is shown by violence of passion. This is not the strength of men, 
but the impetuosity of children. It is the strength of one who is in 
the delirium of a fever, or under the tlisejise of madness. The 
strength of such a person is indeed increased. But it is an unnatural 
strength; which, being under no proper guidance, is directed to¬ 
wards objects that occasion his destruction. True strength of mind 
is shown in governing and resist ; ng passion, not in giving it scope,; 
in restraining the wild beast wkhin; and acting, on the most trying 
occasions, according to the dictates of conscience, and temperate 
Reason. 

Thus I have pointed out, in several instances, how moderation 
ought to be displayed: moderation in our wishes; moderation in our 
pursuits; moderation in our hopes; moderation in our pleasures; 
moderation in our passions. It is a principle which should ha¬ 
bitually influence our conduct, and form the reigning temperature 
of tile soul. 

..The great motive to this virtue is suggested by the words imme- 
(hatedy following the Text; the hard is at hand. The Judge is 
COfiimgvwho is to close this temporary scene of things, and to intro¬ 
duce a higher state of existence. The day is at hand, which will 
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place the concerns of men !n a point of view very jjpfiereht 
from flliNp^which they are at present beheld; Will strip um- world 
of ifcs^alse glory; will detett the vanity of earthly pursuits $mnd dis- 
closebbjects which have the proper title to interest a rational mind. 
Obj^Ct^^pquire power to engage our passions, only in proportion as 
they'conceived to be great. But great, or little, are no more 
than terms of comparison. Those things which appear great to one 
who knows nothing greater, will sink into a diminutive size, when he 
becomes acquainted with objects of *0, higher nature. Were it of* 
tener in our thoughts, that the Lord is at hand, none of those things 
which now discompose and agitate worldly men would appear of suf¬ 
ficient magnitude to raise commotion in our breasts. Enlarged views 
of the future destination of man, and of die place which he may hope 
to possess in on eternal world, naturally give birth to moderation of 
mind. They tend to cool all misplaced ardour about the advantages 
of this state; and to produce that calm and temperate frame of spirit, 
which becomes men and Christians. They give no ground for en¬ 
tire disregard of earthly concerns. While we are men, we must 
feel and act as such. But they afford a good reason why they who 
believe the Lord to be at hand , should let their moderation appear, 
and be known unto all men. 


SERMON XLIII. 

ON TIIE JOY, ANO TIIE BITTERNESS OF THE HEART. 

Prov. xiv. 10. 

The heart Jcnowelh his own bitterness , and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle \with his joy. 

It is well known, that men have always been much inclined to place 
their happiness in the advantages of fortune, and the distinctions of 
rank. Hence these have been pursued by the multitude with such 
avidity, that every principle of honour, probity, and virtue, have 
.been sacrificed to the attainment of them. At the same time, many 
circumstances might have convinced men, that supposing them to be 
successful in the pursuit, it by no means followed, that happiness was 
to be the reward. For if happiness be, in truth, essentially con¬ 
nected with splendid fortune, or exalted rank, how comes it to pass, 
that many, in the inferiour stations of life, visibly spend their days 
with more comfort, than they who occupy the higher departments of 
the world ? Why does the beggar sing, while the king is sad ? A 
smalt measure of reflection on our nature might satisfy us, that there 
are other principles of happiness or misery, too often overlooked by 
the world, which immediately affect the heart, and operate there 
with a greater force and power than any circumstances of rank or 
fortune. This is the observation of the wise man in the Text; and 
what I now purpose to illustrate. 1 shall take a view of the chief 
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sources pf th&tjbitiemess wki$h the heart knoweth , and of that Joy 
with which a strangft doth not interm^fijfie ,* and then shall .point 
out the proper improvements to be macfeOf the subject. Ur 

If we inquire carefully into the squrces of the joy or bitte$$ss of 
the heart, wc shall find that they are chiefly two: that t^y Arise 
cither from a man’s own mind and temper; or, from the connexion 
in which he stands with some of his fellow-creatures. In other words, 
the circumstances which most essentially affect every man’s happiness 
are, his personal character, and his social feelings. 

I. Eveky man’s own mind and temper is, necessarily, to himself a 
source of much inward joy or bitterness. For every man, if we may 
be allowed the expression, is more connected with himself than with 
any .external object. He is constantly a companion to himself in his 
own thoughts; and what he meets with there, must, of all things, 
contribute most to his happiness, or his disquiet. Whatever his 
condition in the world be, whether high or low, if he find no cause 
to upbraid himself for his behaviour; if he be satisfied that his con¬ 
duct proceeds upon a rational plan; if, amidst the fuilings incident 
to humanity, his conscience be, in the main, free from reproach, and 
. his mind undisturbed by any dismal presages of futurity; the found¬ 
ation is laid for a placid and agreeable tenour of life. If to this you 
add a calm and cheerful temper, not easily fretted or disturbed, not 
subject to envy, mu* prone to violent passion, much of that joy. will 
be produced, which, it is said in the Text, a stranger intermedmeth 
not with. For this is an intrinsic joy, independent of all foreign, 
causes. The upright man , as it is written, is satisfied from himself. 
Undisturbed by the vexations of folly, or the remorse of guilt, his 
nights will be peaceful, and his days serene. His mind is a kingdom 
to itself. A good conscience, and good temper, prepare, even in the 
midst of poverty, a continual feast. 

But how sadly will the scene he reversed, if the first thoughts 
which occur to a man concerning himself, shall be of a gloomy and 
threatening kind; if his temper, instead of calmness and self-enjoy¬ 
ment, shall yield him nothing but disquiet and painful agitation! In 
any situation of fortune, is it possible for him to be happy, whose 
mind is in this troubled state ? The spirit of a man will sustain his 
infirmities; but a wounded spirit who can bear ? Vigour of mind may, 
enable a man to .sustain many shocks of adversity. In his spirit, as 
long as it is sound, he can find a resource, when other auxiliaries fail. 
$ui if that which should sustain him be enfeebled and broken; if 
mat to which he has recourse tor the cure of other sorrows, become 
itself the wounded part; to what quarter can he turn for relief? 

The wounds which the spirit suffers arc owing chiefly to three 
causes: to folly, to passion; or to guilt. They frequently originate 
from folly; that is, from vain and improper pursuits, which, though 
not Erectly criminal, are unsuitable to a man’s age, character, or 
condition, in the world. In. consequence of these, he beholds him-' 
self degraded and exposed; and suffers the pain of many a mortifying 
reflection, and many a humbling comparison of himself with others; ^ 
The distress pensioned by a sense of folly, is aggravated by any> 
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violent possum being allowed to take possession of the heart; Even 
though hribe of the class .^f|©se which are reckoned innocent, yet 
if it'h&ve entirely seized fmir overpowered a man, it destroys his 
tranqtdwty, and brings his mind into a‘perturbed state. But if it be 
ajp&saigsiof the black and vicious kind, it is sufficient to blast the 
most'flourishing condition, and to poison all his joys. If to those 
wounds inflicted by lolly, or by passion, you add the wound of guilt, 
tlie remorse and fear produced by criminal deeds, you fill up the 
measure of pain and bitterness of heaVt. Often have the terrors of 
conscience occasioned inward paroxysms, or violent agitations t of 
inind. A dark and threatening cloud seems, to the conscious sinner, 
to be banging over His head. He who believes himself despised, or 
hated, by ineu, and who dreads at the same time an avenging God, 
can derive little pleasure from the external comforts of life. The 
bitterness of his heart infuses itself into every draught which pleasure 
oilers to his lips. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, poverty, and 
sickness, arc nothing in comparison of those inward distresses of 
mind, occasioned by lolly, by passion, and by guilt. They may in¬ 
deed prevail in different degrees, according as one or other of those 
principles of bitterness is predominant. But they are seldom parted 
far asunder from one another; and when, as it too often happens, 
all the three are complicated, they complete the misery of man. The 
disorders of the mind, having then arisen to their height, become of 
all,tilings the most drekdful. The shame of folly, the violence of 
passion, and the remorse of guilt, acting in conjunction, have too 
frequently driven men to the last and abhorred refuge, of seeking 
relief in death from a life too embittered to be any longer endured. I 
proceed to consider, 

II. Other troubles and other joys of the heart, arising from 
sources difierent from those that I have now described; founded in 
the relations or connexions which we have with others, and springing 
from the feelings which these occasion. Such causes of sorrow or 
joy are of an external nature. Religion does not teach that all the 
sources of inward pleasure or pain are derived from our temper and 
moral behaviour. These are indeed the principal springs of bitter¬ 
ness or joy. In one way or other, they affect all the pleasures and 
pains of life; but they include not, jrithin themselves, the whole of 
them. Our Creator did not intend, that the happiness of each individual 
should have no depetidence on those who are around him. Having 
connected us in society by many ties, it is his decree, that these ties * 
should prove, both during their subsistence and in their dissolution, 
causes of pleasure or pain, immediately, and often deeply, affecting 
the human heart. My doctrine, therefore, is not, that the bitterness 
'which the heart kwmeth as its awn, and the joy with which a stranger 
intermeddleth not , is independent of every thing external. What I 
assert is, that this bitterness and this joy depend much more on other 
causes, than on riches or poverty, on .high or low stations in the 
worid?p that, equally in the conditions of elevated fortune and of pri¬ 
vate life* the most material circumstances of trouble of^felicity, next 
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to the state jof our own xn||! and temper, are the sensations and 
affections which arise from the connexion^ we have with others. 

In order to make this appear, let us suppose a man in any rank or 
condition of life, happy in his family and his friends; soothed by the 
cordial intercourse of kind affections, which he partakes with them; 
enjoying the comfort of doing them good offices, and receiving in 
return their sincerest gratitude; experiencing no jealousy nor envy, 
no disquiet or alienation of^affection, among those with whom he is 
connected; — how many, and how copious sources of inward joy 
0(gpn to such a man ! How smooth is the tenour of a life that pro¬ 
ceeds in such a course! What a smiling aspect does the love of 
parents and children, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, 
give to every surrounding object, and every returning day! With 
what a lustre docs it gild even the small habitation where such placid 
intercourse dwells; where such scenes of heartfelt satisfaction succeed 
uninterruptedly to one another! 

But let us suppose this joyful intercourse to be broken off, in an 
untimely hour, by the cruel hand of the last foe; let us imagine the 
family, once so happy among themselves, to behold the parent, the 
child, or the spouse, to whom their hearts were attached by the ten- 
dercst ties, stretched on the cold bed of death; then, what bitterness 
docs the heart know! This, in the strictest sense, is its own bitter¬ 
ness i from which it is not in the power of any external circumstance 
whatever to afford it relief. Amidst those piercing griefs of the heart, 
all ranks of life are levelled; all distinctions of fortune are forgotten. 
Unavailing are the trophies of splendid woe, with which riches deck 
the fatal couch, to give the least comfort to the mourner. The prince, 
and the. peasant, then equally feel their own bitterness. Dwelling on 
the melancholy remembrance of joys that are past and gone, the one 
forgets his poverty, the other despises the gilded trappings of his 
state; both, in that sad hour, are fully sensible, that on the favours 
of fortune it depends not to make man happy in this world. 

But it i'. not only the death of friends, which, in the midst of a 
seemingly prosperous state, is sible to bring distress home to the 
heart. From various failures m their conduct when living, arises 
much of the inward uneasiness wc suffer. It will, in general, be 
found, that the behaviour of tho- among whom we live in near con¬ 
nexion, is, nexJ to personal character and temper, the chief source, 
either of the pleasures, or of the disquietudes, of every man’s life. 
As when their behaviour is cordial and satisfactory, it is of all ex¬ 
ternal things the most soothing to the mind; so, on the other hand, 
their levity, their inattention, or occasional harshness, even though 
it proceed to no decided breach of friendship, yet ruffles and frets 
the temper. Social life, harassed with those petty vexations, resem¬ 
bles a road which a man is doomed daily to travel; but finds it rugged, 
and stony, and painful to be trod. 

The case becomes much worse, if the base and criminal conduct of 
persons whom we have once loved, dissolve all the bonds of amity, 
and show that our confidence has been abused. Then are opened 
some of the deepest springs of bitterness in the human heart. — Be- 
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hold the-heart of the parent, tom b^the unworthy behaviour and 
cruel ingratitude of the child, whonv^ne had trainedvup with the 
fondest hopes; on whom he had lavished his whole affection; and 
for, whose sake he had laboured and toiled, through the course of a 
long life. Behold f the endearments of the conjugal state changed 
into black suspicion, and mistrust; the affectionate spouse, or the 
virtuous husband, left to mourn, with a broken heart, the infidelity 
of the once-belovcd partner of their life. Behold the unsuspecting 
friend betrayed, in the hour of danger,%y the friend in whom he 
trusted; or, in the midst of severe misfortune, meeting nothing but 
cold indifference, perhaps scorn and contempt, where he had £St- 
pccted to find the kindest sympathy. — Are these, let me ask, uncom¬ 
mon scenes in the world? Arc such distresses peculiar to any rank 
or station ? Do they chiefly befal persons in humble life, and have 
the great any prerogative which affords them exemption ? When 
the heart is sorely wounded by the ingratitude or faithlessness of 
those on whom it hud leaned with the whole weight of affection, where 
shall it turn for relief? Will it find comfort in the recollection of 
honours and titles, or in the contemplation of surrounding treasures? 
— Talk not of the honours of a court. Talk not of the wealth of 
the East. These, in the lio^rs of heart-bitterness, are spurned, as 
contemptible and vile; perhaps cursed, as indirect causes of the pre¬ 
sent distress! The dart has made its way to the heart. There, there 
it is fixed. The very sent of feeling is assailed; and ill properti6n 
to the sensibility of the sufferer’s heart, and the tenderness of his 
affections, such, unfortunately, will be bis degree of anguish. A good 
conscience, and hope in God, may indeed bring him consolation. 
But under such distresses of the heart as 1 have described, fortune, 
be it as flourishing as you will, is no more than an empty pageant. 
It is a feeble reed, which affords no support. It is a house of straw, 
which is scattered before the wind. 

Thus you see this doctrine meeting us, from many quarters, that 
the heart knows a bitterness and joy of its own, altogether distinct 
from the uneasiness or the pleasure that is produced by the circum¬ 
stances of external fortune; arising cither from personal character, 
and the state of a man’s own mind; or from the affections excited by 
the relations in which he stands to others. This joy and this bitter¬ 
ness are, each of them, of so much greater consequence than any 
distinctions of fortune, that, blessed with the former, one may be 
happy, as far as human happiness goes, in a cottage; and afflicted 
with the latter, he must be miserable in a palace. — Let us now pro¬ 
ceed to an important part of the subject, the practical improvement 
to which this doctrine ieads. 

Fikst, Let it serve to moderate our passion for riches, and high 
situations in the world. It is well known, that the eager pursuit of 
these is the chief incentive to the crimes that fill the world. Hence, 
among the middle and lower ranks of men, all the fraud, falsehood, 
and treachery, with which the competition for gain infests society. 
Hence, in the higher stations of the world, all the atrocious crimes 
•^flowing from ambition, and the love of power, by which the peace 
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of mankind has so often bam broken, and the earth stained with 
blood. Had these coveted vantages the power, when obtained, 
of ensuring joy to the heart, and rendering it a stranger to bitter¬ 
ness, some apology might be offered for the violence to which they 
have given occasion. The prize might be suppled worthy of being 
acquired at a high expence, when so much depended on the attain¬ 
ment. But I have shown, I hope with satisfactory evidence, that the 
contrary is the truth. I soy not, that the advantages of fortune de¬ 
serve no regard from a tIkg, or a good man. Poverty is always 
distressing. Opulence and rank are both attended with many coin¬ 
fills, and may be rendered subservient to the most valuable purposes. 
But what I say is, that it is a great error to rate them beyond their 
just, value. Secondary advantages, inferiour assistances to felicity, 
they are; and no more. They rank below every dung that imme¬ 
diately affects the heart, and that is a native source of joy or bitter¬ 
ness there. If a man be either unhappy in his dispositions, or 
unhappy in all his connexions, you heap upon him, in vain, all the 
trettures, and all the honours, which kings can bestow. Divest these 
things, then, of that false glare which the opinions of the multitude 
throw around them. Contemplate them with a more impartial eye. 
Pursue them with less eagerness. Above all, never sacrifice to the 
pursuit any degree of probity or moral worth, of candour or good 
affection; if you would not lay a foundation for that bitterness of 
hiart, which none of the goods of fortune can either compensate or 


“cure. 

Secondly, Let the observations which have been made, correct 
our mistakes, and check our complaints, concerning a supposed pro¬ 
miscuous distribution of happiness in this world. The charge of in¬ 
justice,*hhich so often, on this account, hath been brought against 
Providence, rests entirely on this ground, that the happiness and 
uySery of men may be estimated by the degree of their external 
prosperity. This is the delusion under which the multitude have 
always laboured; but which n just consideration of die invisible 
springs of happiness that affect the heart is sufficient to correct. If 
you would judge whether a nun be really happy, it is not solely to 
his houses and his lands, to his equipage and his retinue, you are to 
look. Unless you could see farther, and discern what joy, or what 
bitterness, his heart feels, you tan pronounce nothing concerning 
him. That proud and wicked man whom you behold surrounded 
with state and splendour, and upon whom you think the favours of 
Heaven so improperly lavished, may be u wretch, pining away in 
secret, with a thousand griefs unknown to die world. That poor 
man, who appears neglected and overlooked, may, in his humble 
. station, be partaking of a?l the moral, and all thk social joys, that 
e%hilarate the heart; may be living cheerful, contented, and liappy. 
Cease then to murmur against dispensations of Providence, which 
are, to us, so imperfectly known. Envy not the prosperity of sin¬ 
gers. Judge not of the real condition of men, frqm what floats 
' merely on the surface of their state. Let us rather, 

TotKdly, Turn our attention to those internal sources of hap] 
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ness or misery, on which it hath been^shown that so much depends. 
As far as the bitterness or joy of the heart arises from the first of 
those great springs 'which? 1 assigned to' it, our own conduct and 
temper, so far our happiness is placed, in some measure, in our own 
hands. What is affiiss or disordered within, in consequence of folly, 
of passion, or guilt, may be rectified by due care, under the assist¬ 
ance of Divine grace. He who thereby attains to a tranquil and 
composed state of heart, free from ill^umour and disgust, from 
violent passions, and from vexing renflorse, is laying a foundation for 
enjoyment of himself, much surer and broader than if he were amus¬ 
ing thousands to increase his estate. * 

With regard to the other spring of joy or bitterness of heart, aris¬ 
ing from our connexions with others, here, indeed, we are more de¬ 
pendent on tilings not within our power. These connexions are hot 
always of our own forming; and even when they have been formed . 
by choice, the wisest are liable to be disappointed ill their expect¬ 
ations. Yet here too it will be found, that the proper regulation of 
the heart is of the utmost importance, both for improving the joys { 
which our situation affords, and for mitigating the griefs which our 
connexions may render unavoidable. As far as the choice of friends 
or relatives depends on ourlfelves, let their virtue and worth ever 
direct that choice, if we look for any lasting felicity from it. In all 
the habits and attachments of social life, after they are formed, let^it 
be our study, to fulfil properly our own part. Let nothing be want¬ 
ing on our side, to nourish that mutual harmony and affectionate 
friendship which, in every situation of life, as has been shown, is,of so 
great consequence to our peace and satisfaction. It is not, indeed, 
in our power to preserve always alive those friends, in w|^m our 
hearts delight. It is often not in our power to prevent the mgrati* 
tude and unworthy behaviour of other friends, from whom we once 
expected comfort. But under those afflicting incidents of life, much 
may be done by proper employment of the thoughts, and direction of 
the affections, for obtaining relief. To a purified and well-regulated 
heart, reason and religion can bring many aids for healing its wounds, 
and restoring its peace; aids which, to the negligent and vicious, are 
wholly unknown. The greater experience we, have of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of human life, with more weight will that precept of the wise 
man always come home to our remembrance; Keep thy heart with all 
diligence; for out of it are the issues of life. * — Hence arises, 

In the fourth and last place, another instruction, that is of 'the 
utmost importance to us all, frequently to look up to Him who made 
the human heart; and to implore his assistance in the regulation and 
government of it. Known to Him are %[1 the sources of bitterness 
and joy by which it is affected. On Him it depends, to let thepi 
forth, *or to shut them up; to increase, or to diminish them, at his 
pleasure. In a study so infinitely important to happiness, as that of „ 
the preservation of inward peace, we cannot be too earnest in beseech¬ 
ing aid from the great Father of Spirits, to enable us to keep our 
Jjfiarts free from distress and trouble.—Besides the assistance.which 

* Frov. iv. 23. 
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we may hope to derive from Divine grace, the employments of devo¬ 
tion themselves form o J0 of the most powerfoFjtneans of composing 
and trfjfequillising the heart. On various occasions, when the sources 
of hearfc-bitterness have been most overflowing, devotion has been 
found the only refuge of the sufferer. Devoti ^ iibens a sanctuary, 
to which they whose hearts have been most dippy wounded, can 
always fly. Within that quiet and sacred retreat, they have often 
found a healing balsam prerared. When grieved by men, they have 
derived, from the ascent 61 tire mind towards God and celestial ob¬ 
ject, much to sooth them at present, and much to hope for in future. 
Lct us, therefore, neglect no mean with which religion can furnish 
us, for promoting the joys, and assuaging the bitterness, of the heart. 
Amidst the frailties of our nature, the inconstancy of men, and the 
frequent changes of human life, wc shall find every assistance that can 
be procured, little enough, for enabling us to pass our few daygffcrith 
tolerable comfort and peace. 


SERMON XCIV. 

ON CHARACTERS OF IMPERFECT GOODNESS. 

a .Mark, x. 21. 

Then Jesus , beholding him , laved him. 

The characters of men which the world presents to us are infinitely 
diversified. In some, either the good or the bad qualities are so pre¬ 
dominant, as strongly to mark the character; to discriminate one 
person as A virtuous, another as a vicious man. In others, these 
qualities rire so mixed together, as to leave the character doubtful. 
The light and the shade are so much blended, the colours of virtue 
and vice run in such a manner into one another, that we can hardly 
distinguish where the one ends, and the other begins; and we remain 
in suspense whether to blame or to praise. While we admire those 
who are thoroughly good, aud detest the grossly wicked, it is proper 
also to bestow attention on those imperfect characters, where there 
may be much to praise, and somewhat to blame; and where regard 
to the commendable part shall not hinder us from remarking what is 
defective or faulty. Such attentions will be found the more useful, 
As characters of this mixed sort are, more frequently than any other, 
exhibited to us in the commerce of society. 

It was one of this sort,^vhich gave occasion to the incident re¬ 
dded in the Text. The incident seems to have been coiigidered 
smarkable, since it is recounted by three of the evangelical wri¬ 
ters ; and by them all, with nearly the same circumstances. The 
person to whom the history relates was a ruler j one of higher rank 
and station than those who usually resorted to Jesus. He was a 
rich jmn; He was a young man. His whole behaviour was prepqs- 
* and engaging. He appears to have conceived a high opinion 
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of our Lord.'. He add»-eM^|.him with the utmost respe^Uand the 
question which he'btjKto ntfft" "was proper and important. He kneeled 
to him , and said, iSSpB Master , what shaftf^ do that I rnefifffoherit 
eternal life? His conduct in the world had been regular anjEracent 
He could protegijgdiat he had hitherto kept himself free nom any 
gross vice; ana f |l§Hfiis dealings with others, had observed the pre¬ 
cepts of God. Oar Lord, beholding him , is said to have loved him 
whence we have reason to conclude, that he was not hypocritical in - 
his professions; and that his countenan0b»,carried the expression of 
good dispositions, as his speech and his manners were altogether 
complacent and gentle. Yet this person, amiable as he was, **eif 
his virtue was'put to the test, disappointed the hopes which he had 
given reason to form. Attached, in all probability, to the indulgence 
of ease and pleasure, he wanted fortitude of mind to part with the 
ad^fbtages of the world, for the sake of religion. When our Lord 
required him to fulfil his good intentions, by relinquishing his 
fortune, becoming one of his followers, and preparing himself to 
encounter sufferings, the sacrifice appeared to him too great, im¬ 
pressions of virtue, however, still remained on Ins mind. He was 
sensible of what he ought to have done; and regretted his want of 
courage to do it. He was ypiraw/ul: He was grieved : Yet he went 
away. 

Persons of a character somewhat resembling this, all of us may 
have met with; especially among the young; among those who httvc 
been liberally educated, and polished by a good society. ^L'hvy 
abhor open vice, and crimes that disturb the world. They have a 
respect for religion. They are willing to receive instruction for 
their conduct. They are modest and unassuming; respectful to 
their superiours in age or station; gentle in their address % inoffen¬ 
sive and courteous in their whole behaviour. They are fowl of 
obliging every one; unwilling to hurt or displease any.—Such persons 
we cannot but love. Wcr gladly promise well of them; and arc disposed 
to forward and assist them: Yet such is the weakness of our nature, 
that at the bottom of this character there may lie, as we sec exem¬ 
plified in the instance before us, some secret and material defects. 
That vigour of mind, that firmness of principle, may be wanting, which 
is requisite for enabling them to act with propriety, when their virtue 
is put to a decisive trial. The softness of their nature is unfavour¬ 
able to a steady perseverance in the course of integrity. They pos¬ 
sess the amiable qualities; but there is ground to suspect, that in 
the estimable ones they are deficient. While, therefore, we by no 
means class them among the bad, we dare not give them the full 
praise of virtue. When they set out in the world, we cannot pro¬ 
nounce with confidence, what confirmed features their character 
will ti&sumc; nor how far they can be depended upon in fulurt^m^ 
Allow me now to point out the dangers which such persons are iflosl 
likely to incur; and to show what is requisite for them farther to 
study, in order to their fulfilling the part of good men and true 
Christians. 

j&f'I. Persons of this description are not qualified for discharging 
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aright many duties, to which their situation in life may call them. 
In certain circumstances, they behave with abundance of propriety. 
When all is* 1 calm and smooth around them; when nothing occurs 
to agitate the mind, or to disturb the tendur of placid life, none of 
their defects come forward. They are beloved; «ad they are useful. 
They promote the comfort of human society; Tuid, by gentleness 
and courtesy of manners, serve to cement men together in agreeable 
union. But to sail on the tranquil surface of an unruffled lake, 
and to steer a safe course through a troubled and stormy ocean, 
require different talents; and, alas! human life oftener resembles 
the" stormy ocean, than the unrufHed lake. We shall not have 
been long embarked, without finding the resemblance to hold too 
closely. 

Amidst the bustle of the world, amidst the open contentions and 
secret enmities which prevail in every society, mildness and ggjatle- 
ness alone are not sufficient to carry us with honour through the 
duties of our different stations; as heads of families, citizens, sub¬ 
jects, magistrates, or as engaged in the pursuits of our several 
callings. Disturbances and trials arise, which demand vigorous 
exertions of all the moral powers; of patience, vigilance, and self- 
denial ; of constancy and fortitude, to support us under danger and 
reproach; of temperance, to restrain us from being carried away by 
pleasure; of firm and determined principle, to make us despise the 
bribes of sin. These manly dispositions of mind are indispensably 
necessary to prepare one for surmounting the discouragements of 
virtue, and for struggling honourably through the hardships of life. 
Unless he be thus armea and fortified, whatever good intentions have 
been in his heart, they are likely to be frustrated in action. Nothing 
that is great, can be undertaken. Nothing that is difficult or 
hazardous, can be accomplished. Nor are we to imagine, that it is 
only in times of persecution, or war, or civil commotions, that there 
is occasion for those stronger efforts, those masculine virtues of the 
soul, to be displayed. The private, and seemingly quiet, stations 
of life, often call men forth, in the days of peace, to severe trial 
of firmness and constancy. The life of very few proceeds in so 
uniform a train, as not to oblige them to discover, in some situation 
or other, what portion they possess of the estimable qualities of 
man. Hence it sometimes happens, that persons whose manners 
were much less promising and engaging than those of others, have, 
nevertheless, when brought to act a part in critical circumstances, 
pm formed that part with more unsullied honour, and firmer integrity, 
than they. 

11. Persons of the character I have described arc ill-fitted, not 
toniy for discharging the higher duties of life, but also for resisting 
1 the common temptations to vice. With good dispositions in their 
mind, with a desire, like the young ruler in the Text, to know what 
they shall do in order to inherit eternal life; yet, when the terms re¬ 
quired of them interfere with any favourite enjoyment, like him, they 
are sorrowful, and go away. The particular trial to which he was put, 
rtipy appear to be a hard one, and to exceed die ordinary rate of 
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virtue. Our Lord, who discerned his heart, saw it to be necessary* 
in his case, for bringing his character to the test. But in cases, 
where trials of much less difficulty present themselves, they who 
partake of a character Similar to his, are often found to giye way. 
The good qualitie&jvhich they possess, border on certain wealuiesses 
of the mind; and tnese weaknesses are apt to betray them insensihly 
into vices, with which they are connected. 

Good-nature, for instance, is in danger of running into that unli¬ 
mited complaisance, which assimilate? men to the loose manners of 
those whom they find around them. Pliant, and yielding in their 
temper, they have not force to stand by the decisions of their own 
minds, with regard to right and wrong. Like the animal which is 
said to assume the colour of every object to which it is applied, they 
lose all proper character of their own; and are formed by the cha- 
ractAs of those with whom they chance to associate. The mild are 
apt to sink into habits of indolence ami sloth. The cheerful and 
gay, when warmed by pleasure and mirth, lose that sobriety and 
self-denial, which is essential to the support of virtue. — Even mo¬ 
desty and submission, qualities so valuable in diemselvcs, and so 
highly ornamental to youth, sometimes degenerate into a vicious 
timidity; a timidity which restrains men from doing their duty 
with firmness; which cannot stand the frown of the great, the 
reproach of the multitude, or even the ridicule and sneer of the 
scorner. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a constant desire to please, and 
an unwillingness to offend or hurt. Yet, in characters where this is 
a predominant feature, defects are often found. Fond always to 
oblige, anti afraid to utter any disagreeable truth, such persons are 
sometimes led to dissemble. Their love of truth is sacrificed to 
their love of pleasing. Their speech, and their maimers, assume a 
studied courtesy. You cannot always depend on their smile; nor, 
when they promise, be sure of the performance. They mean and 
intend well; but the good intention is temporary. Like wax, they 
yield easily to every impression; and the transient friendship con¬ 
tracted with one person, is effaced by the next. Undistinguishing 
desire to oblige, often proves, in the present state of human tilings, 
a dangerous habit. They who cannot, on many occasions, give a 
firm and steady denial, or who cannot break off a connexion, which 
has been hastily and improperly formed, stand on the brink of many 
mischiefs. They will be seduced by the corrupting, ensnared by the 
artful, betrayed by those in whom they had placed their trust. Un¬ 
suspicious themselves, they were flattered with die belief of having 
many friends around them. Elated with sanguine hopes, and cheerful 
spirits, they reckoned, that to-morrow tcoiild be as this day , and more 
abundant . Injudicious liberality, and thoughdess profusion, are the 
consequence; until, in the end, the straits to which they are re¬ 
duced, bring diem into mean or dishonourable courses. Through 
innocent, but unguarded weakness, and from want of the severer 
virtues, they are, in process of time, betrayed into downright crimes. 
Such may be the conclusion of those, who, like the young ruler 
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before us, with many amiable and promising dispositions, had begun 
their career in life. 

III. Such persons are not prepared for sustaining, with propriety 
and dignity, the distresses to which our state is liable. They were 
equipped for the Reason of sunshine and serenity; but when the sky 
is overcast, and the days of darkness come, theft* feeble minds are 
destitute of shelter, and ill-provided for defence. Then is the time, 
when more hardy qualities are required; when courage must face 
danger, constancy support paip, patience possess itself in the midst 
of discouragements, magnanimity display its contempt of threatenings. 
If those high virtues lie altogether strangers to the mind, the mild 
and gentle will certainly sink under the torrent of disasters. — The 
ruler in the Text could plead, that his behaviour to others, in the 
course of social life, had been unexceptionable. So far, the reflection 
on his conduct would afford him comfort amidst adversity. Bat no 
man is without failings. In the dejecting season of trouble ifwill 
occur to every one, that he has been guilty of frequent transgression; 
that much of what ought to have been done, was neglected; and 
that much of what has been done, had better have been omitted. 
In such situations, when a thousand apprehensions arise to alarm 
conscience, nothing is able to quiet its uneasiness, except a well- 
grounded trust in the mercy and acceptance of Heaven. It is firm 
religious principle, acting upon a manly and enlightened mind, that 
gives dignity to the character, and composure to the heart, under all 
the troubles of the world. This enables the brave and virtuous man 
with success to buffet the storm. While he, who had once sparkled, 
in society with all the charms of gay vivacity, and had been the de¬ 
light of every circle in which he was engaged, remains dispirited, 
overwhelmed, and annihilated, in the evil day. 

Such are the failings incident to persons of mixed and imper¬ 
fect goodness; such the defects of a character formed merely of the 
amiable, without the estimable qualities of man. 

It appears from this, that we must not place too much trust in the 
fair appearances, which a character may at first exhibit. In judging 
of others, let us always think the best, and employ the spirit of 
charity and candour. But in judging of ourselves, wo ought to be 
more severe. Let us remember him whom our Lord beheld, and 
laved; and who yet fell short of he kingdom of heaven. Let us not 
forget, that something more than gentleness and modesty, than com¬ 
placency of temper and affability of manners, is requisite to form a 
worthy man, or a true Christian. To a high place in our esteem, 
these qualities are justly entitled. They enter essentially into every 
good man's character. They form some of its most favourable dis¬ 
tinctions. But they constitute a part of it; not the whole. Let us 
not, therefore, rest on them entirely, when we conceive an idea of 
what manner of persons we ought to be. 

Let piety form the basis of firm and established virtue. If this 
be wanting, the character cannot be sound and entire. Moral virtue 
will always be endangered, often be overthrown, when it is separated 
fipqiA.its surest support. - Confidence in God, strengthened by faith 
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in the great Redeemer of mankind, not only amidst the severer trials 
of virtue, gives constancy to the mind; but, by nourishing the hope 
of immortality, adds warmth and elevation to the affections. They 
whose conduct is not animated by religious principle, are deprived 
of the most powerful incentive to worthy and honourable deeds. 

Let such discipline, next, be studied, as may form us to the active 
and manly virtues. To natural good affections, we can never entirely 
trust our conduct. These, as has been shown, may sometimes be 
warped into wlmt is wrong; and Often will prove insufficient for car¬ 
rying us rightly through all the duties of life. Good affections are 
highly valuable; but they must be supported by fixed principles, 
cultivated in the understanding, ant} rooted in the heart. Habits 
must be acquired of temperance and self-denial, that we may lie able 
to resist pleasure, and endure pain, when either of them interfere 
witn our duty; that we may be prepared to make a sacrifice of any 
worldly interest, when the voice of God anti conscience demand it. 
Let us always remember, that without fortitude of mind there is no 
pianhood; there can be no perseverance in virtue. Let a sacred 
and inviolable regard for truth reign in our whole behaviour. Let 
us be distinguished for fidelity to every promise we have made; and 
for constancy in every worthy friendship we have formed. Let no 
weak complaisance, no undue regard to the opinions of men, ever 
make us betray the rights of conscience. What we have once, upon 
due consideration, adopted as rules of conduct, to these let us ad¬ 
here unshaken. However the world may change around us, let it 
find us the same in prosperity and adversity; faithful to God and 
virtue; faithful to the convictions of our own heart. What our lot 
in the world may be, is not ours to foresee or determine. But it is 
ours to resolve, that, whatever it shall be, it shall find us persevering 
in one line of uprightness and honour. 

By such discipline, such attentions as these, wc are to guard 
against those failings, which are sometimes found to stain the most 
engaging characters. Joining in proper union the amiable and the 
estimable qualities, by the one we shall attract the good; and by the 
either, command respect from the bad. We shall both secure our 
own integrity, and shall exhibit to others a proper view of what virtue 
is, in its native grace and majesty. In one part of our character, we 
shall resemble the flower that smiles in spring; in another, the firmly 
rooted tree, that braves the winter storm. For remember we must, 
that there is a season of winter, as well as of spring and summer, in 
human life; and it concerns us to be equally prepared for both. 

A higher and more perfect example of such a character as I now 
recommend, cannot be found, than who,}; is presented to us in the life 
of Jesus Christ. In him wc behold all that is gentle, united with ull 
that is respectable. It is a remarkable expression, which the Apostle 
Paul employs concerning him; I beseech you Inf the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ.* Well might these qualities be singled out, as 
those for which he was known and distinguished. We see him in 
his whole behaviour affable, courteous, ana easy of access. He con- 

* 2 Cor. x. 1. 
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versed familiarly with all who presented themselves; and despised 
not the meanest. With all the infirmities of his disciples he calmly 
bore; and his rebukes were mild, when their provocations were 
great. He wept over the calamities of his country, which persecuted 
him; and apologised and prayed for them who put him to death. 
Yet the same Jesus we behold, awful in the strictness of his virtue; 
inflexible in the cause of truth; uncomplying with prevailing milli¬ 
ners, when he found them corrupt; setting his face boldly against the 
hypocritical leaders of the people; overawed by none of their threaten- 
ings; in the most indignant terms reproving their vices, and stigma¬ 
tising their characters. We behold him gentle, without being tame $ 
firm, without being stern; courageous, without being violent. Let 
this mind be in us , which was also in Jesus Christ; and we shall attain 
to honour both with God and with man. 


SERMON XLV. 

ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE LOIlD’s SUFFER, AS A PREPARATION 

FOR DEATH. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.] 

Matthew, xxvi. 29. 

But I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine 
until that day when I drink it new with you in my Fathers kingdom. 

With these words of our Blessed Lord, the Evangelist concludes 
his account of the institution of the Sacrament of the Supper. It is 
an institution, which, solemn and venerable in itselfj is rendered still 
more so by the circumstances which accompanied it. Our Lord had 
now, tor about three years, continued to appear in his public cha¬ 
racter in the land of Judea. He had, all along, been watched with a 
jealous eye by his enemies; and :he time was.come when they were 
to prevail against him. A few friends he had, from the beginning, 
selected, who, in every vicissitude of his state, remained faithfully 
attached to him. With these friei.Js he was now meeting for the last 
time, on the-very evening in which he was betrayed and seized. He 
perfectly knew all that was to befal him. He knew that this was the 
last meal in which he was to join with those who hod been the com¬ 
panions of all his labours, the confidants of all his griefs; among 
whom he had passed all the quiet and private moments of his life. 
He knew that within a few hours he was to be tom from this loved 
society, by a band of ruffians; and by to-morrow, was to be .pub¬ 
licly arraigned as a malefactor. With a heart melting with tender¬ 
ness, he said to the twelve Apostles, as he sat down with them at 
table, With desire I have desired to eat this passoocr with you before I 
siiffer. % And then, having gratified himself for the last time in their 
society, mid having instituted that commemoration of his death, which 

* Luke, xxii. 15. 
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was to continue in the Christian church until the end of ages, he took 
a solemn and affectionate farewell of his friends, in the words of the 
Text; I say unto you, that I will not think henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that clay when I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom . 

As these words were uttered by our Lord, in tire prospect of his 
sufferings; when preparing himself for death, and looking forward to 
a future meeting with his friends in heaven; let us, under this view, 
consider the sacrament, which he then instituted, as a preparation for 
all the sufferings of life, and, espcdally, a preparation for death. 
It is fit and proper, that such solemn prospects should enter into 
the service which we are this ilay to perform. We have no reason 
to imagine, that they will render it a gloomy service. A gocxl and 
wise man is often disposed to look forward to the termination of life. 
The number of our days is determined by God; and certainly it will 
not tend to shorten their number, that we employ ourselves in pre¬ 
paring tor death. On the contrary, while our days last, it will tend 
to make us pass them more comfortably, and more wisely. Let us 
now, then, as if for the last time we were to partake of this sacrament, 
consider how it may serve to prepare us for the dying hour. 

I. It is a high exercise of all those dispositions and affections, in 
which a good man would wish to die. lie would surely wish to 
leave this world in the spirit of devotion towards God, and of fel¬ 
lowship and charity with all his brethren on earth. Now these are 
the very sentiments, which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in¬ 
spires into the heart of every pious communicant. It includes the 
highest acts of devotion of which human nature is capable. It im¬ 
ports a lively sense of the infinite mercies of Heaven; of the gratitude 
we owe to that God, who, by the death of his Son, hath restored the . 
forfeited happiness and hopes of the human race. It imports, the 
consecration of the soul to God; the entire resignation of ourselves, 
and all our concerns, into his hands; .'is to the God whom we serve 
and love; the guardian in whom we confide. To thee, 0 Lord, do I 
lift up my soul. I will go to the altar of God, to God my exceeding joy. 

1 will come into thy house in the multitude of thy mercy; and in thy 
fear I will worship towards thy holy temple. * 

These devout affections towards God are, on this occasion, neces¬ 
sarily accompanied w ith benevolent dispositions toward men. Our 
communion is not only with God, but with one another. In this 
solemn service, the distinction of ranks is abolished. Wc assemble 
in common before our great Lord, professing ourselves to be all 
members of his family, and children of the same Father. No feud, 
nor strife, nor enmity, is permitted to approach the sacred table. All 
within that hallowed space breathes peace, and concord, and love. If 
thou brhig thy gift to the altar, and there*rememberest that thy brother 
hath dught against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.\ What can be more becoming men and Christians, than such 
sentiments of piety to the great Father of the universe; gratitude to 
the merciful Redeemer of mankind; and chanty and forgiveness to- 

* Fialm xliii. 4. —v. 7. f Matt. v. 23, 24. 
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wards all our brethren ? Is not this the temper in which a good man 
would wish to live; more especially is not this the frame of mind 
which will give both dignity and peace to his last moments? How 
discomposed and embittered will these important moments prove, if 
with a mind soured by the remembrance of unforgiven injuries, with a 
breast rankled by enmity, with a heart alienated from God, and 
insensible to devotion, one be forced away from life ? 

ContkmpIiAtc the manner in which our Blessed Lord died; which 
the service of this day brings particularly into your view. You be¬ 
hold him, amidst the extremity of pain, calm and collected within 
himself; possessing his spirit with all the serenity which sublime de¬ 
votion and exalted benevolence inspire. You hear him, first, lament¬ 
ing the fate of his unhappy country; next, when he was fastened to 
the cross, addressing words of consolation to his afflicted parent; 
and, lastly, sending up prayers, mixed with compassionate apologies 
for those who were shedding his blood. After all those exercises of 
charity, you behold him, in an act of devout udoration and trust, 
resigning his breath : Father , into thy hands I commend my spirit .— 
Can any death be pronounced unhappy, how distressful soever its 
circumstances may be, which is thus supported and dignified ? What 
could we wish for more in our last moments, than with this peaceful 
frame of mind, this calm of all the affections, this exaltation of heart 
towards God, this diffusion of benevolence towards men, to bid adieu 
to the world ? 

I£ in such a spirit as this, we would all wish to die, let uS think 
that now is the time to prepare for it, by seasonably cultivating this 
spirit while we live; by imbibing, in particular, from the holy sacra- 
||ment, those dispositions and affections which we would wish to pos¬ 
sess at our latest period. It is altogether vain to imagine, that when 
the hour of death approaches, wc shall be able to form ourselves 
into the frame of mind which is then most proper and decent. Amidst 
the struggles of nature, and under the load of sickness or pain, it is 
not time for unaccustomed exertions to be made, or for new reform¬ 
ations to be begun. Sufficient, *md more than sufficient, Jin' that day 
is the evil thereof. It will he too late to assume then the hero, or the 
saint, if we have been totally unacquainted with the character before. 
The sentiments we would display and the language we would utter, 
will be alien and stininge to us. They will he forced and foreign to 
the heart. It is only in consequence of habits acquired in former 
and better days, that a temper of piety and charity can grow up into 
such strength, as to confer peace and magnanimity on the concluding 
hours of life. Peculiarly favourable to the acquisition of such a 
temper, are the devotions of this day. In this view, let us perform 
them; and study to be, at tile table of the Lord, what we would wish 
to be when the summons of death shall come. 

IL This sacrament becomes a preparation for death, by laying a 
foundation for peace with God. What is important at the close of 
life, is not only the temper in which we leave the world, but the 
situation in which we stand with respect to that great Judge, before 
whom we are about to appear. This view of our situation is apt to 
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escape us, during the ordinary course of life. Occupied with the 
affairs and concerns of this world; flattered by those illusive colours 
of innocence and virtue, in which self-love dresses up our character, 
apprehensions of guilt create little uneasiness to the multitude of 
men. But, on the approach of death, their ideas change. As the 
inquisition of the Supreme Judge draws nigh, remembered transgres¬ 
sions crowd upon the mind. Guilt becomes strongly realized to the 
imagination; and alarms, before uuknown, begin to arise. Hence 
that anxiety, in the prospect of a -future invisible world, which is so 
often seen to attend the bed of death. Hence those various methods 
which superstition has devised for quieting this anxiety; the trem¬ 
bling mind eagerly grasping every feeble plank on which it can lay 
hold, and flyiug for protection to the most unavailing aid. The 
stoutest spirits have been then known to bend; the proudest hearts 
to be humbled. They who are now most thoughtless about their 
spiritual concerns, may, perhaps, be in this state before they die. 

The dispensation of grace discovered in the Gospel, affords the only 
remedy against those terrours, by the promise of pardon, extended to 
the penitent, through the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is the 
very essence of this sacrament, to exhibit this promised grace to man¬ 
kind ; My body which was broken for you ; my blood shed jin' many for 
the remission of sins. Here shines from above the ray of hope. 
Divine justice, we are assured, is not inexorable. Divine mercy is 
accessible to all who believe and repent. The participation of this 
sacrament, therefore, naturally imparts comfort to the worthy com¬ 
municant; as it supposes, on his part, u cordial compliance with those 
terms, on which pardon is offered by the Gospel to mankind. 

I mean not to say, that the participation of this sacrament, bow|f 
pious and proper soever our dispositions at that time may be, is, 
itself, sufficient to ensure us of comfort at death. It were unwar¬ 
rantable to flatter Christians with hopes to this extent. No single 
act of the most fervent devotion can afford assured hopes of peace 
with.IIeaven, until these hopes be confirmed by the succeeding tenour 
of a good life. But what may safely be asserted is, that communi¬ 
cating in a proper manner makes way for such hopes. It is an intro¬ 
duction to that state of reconciliation with God, which will give you 
peace in death. It is the beginning of a good course, which, if duly 
pursued, will make your latter end blessed. It is the entrance of the 
path of the just; the morning of that lights which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. For this holy sacrament is a professed 
renunciation of the vices and corruptions of the world. It is a pro¬ 
fessed dereliction of former evil habits; a solemn return, on our part, 
to God and virtue, under the firm trust, that God will, through Jesus 
Christ, show mercy to the frailties of die penitent. If you continue 
to support the character which you this day assume* the invisible 
world will no longer present to you a scene of terrours. You will be 
comforted with the view of goodness and compassion, as predominant 
in the administration of the universe. After having finished a vir- 
tudus course, you will be able to look up to that God whom you have 
worshipped, and to say, I bum in whom I have trusted. Though I 
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walk through the valley of the shadow of death , I willfear no evils for 
thou art with me. Thy rod and thy staff shall comfort me, 

III. This sacrament prepares us for a happy death, by strength¬ 
ening the connexion between Christians and Christ their Saviour. 
This is a connexion which, in various ways, redounds to their bene¬ 
fit ; and will be found particularly consolatory at the hour of death. 
The awful Majesty of Heaven is in danger of overwhelming the 
mind, in the feeble moments of departing life. The reverence it in¬ 
spires is mingled with sensations of dread, which might be too strong 
for us then to bear. . When we look up to it, through a Mediator 
and Intercessor, that Majesty assumes a milder aspect, and appears 
to invite our approach. Whatever, therefore, forms a connexion 
with this great Mediator, this powerful friend and patron of the 
human race, must be most desirable to every one, especially to the 
dying man. Now, this sacrament unites us closely with him. It is 
the oath of our allegiance. It is the act of enlisting ourselves under 
the banner of this Divine Leader. Of course it strengthens our 
faith in him, as our guide through life, and our guardian and pro¬ 
tector in death. It gives us a title to look up to him, under the 
confidence of that reciprocal engagement, which fidelity on the one 
hand is always understood to imply, of protection on the other. 

His participation of our nature conveys a degree of encourage¬ 
ment, which we could derive from no being altogether celestial, how 
gracious or benign soever. In our utmost extremity, we can have 
recourse to his sympathising aid, who had experience both of the 
distresses of life, and of the terrours of death. We behold, in the 
Text, with what firm tranquillity he looked forward to his approach- 
fog sufferings. Sincere attachment to our great Master, may lie 
expected to infuse into us some degree of the same happy composure 
of mind. It is owing to our losing out of view this perfect model ; 
to our following the crowd, and adopting the common spirit of the 
world, that we become mean-spirited and base; servilely attached to 
life, and afrnid to die. Did we, according to our engagements at 
the Lord’s table, keep our eye fixed on our Divine Leader, and 
study to follow his steps, a portion of his spirit would descend upon 
us at the hour of death. It would be as the mantle of Elijah, fall¬ 
ing on a chosen disciple ; and wou’d enable us, us it did Elisha of 
old, to smite and divide the waters.—We believe our Saviour now 
to rule in the world of spirits. The grave, therefore, bars not his 
followers from access to him. In the grave, for our sake, he once 
la} down, that he might dispel the gloom which appears to us to 
cover that formidable mansion. In a short time, he rose from it, in 
order to assure us, that the dark and narrow house was not to con¬ 
fine his followers for ever. By his death, he conquered death, and 
him that had the power of it; and his voice to us is, Became Hive , 
ye shall live also. Hence, as long as we preserve that attachment to 
him which we this day profess, we are furnished with a variety of 
considerations proper for supporting us in the prospect of our disso¬ 
lution, —- This leads me to observe, * 

'TV. That the sacrament of which we are to partake, prepares us 
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for death, by confirming and enlivening our hope of immortality. 
In this sacrament, my friends, you act for both worlds. As inhabit¬ 
ants of the earth, you ore on tnis day to look forward, with care, to 
your future behaviour in it. For yon are not, by any means, disen¬ 
gaging yourselves totally from this life and its concerns. On the 
contrary, you are forming, and even strengthening, those connexions, 
which virtue requires you to maintain with your friends and fellow- 
creatures around you. —At the same time, you are not to consider 
yourselves as citizens of earth only, but also as citizens of heaven. 
You are to recognize, on this occasion, your relation to a higher and 
better country, with which you are connected by the most sacred 
ties ; and from which you derive those comforts and hopes, that will 
both purify your life, and render your death happy. The sacrament 
of the Supper is, in this view, an ascent of the mind above terrestrial 
things. At the Lord’s table we associate ourselves, in some degree, 
with spirits of a more exalted order. We declare, that we are tend¬ 
ing towards their society; and have fixed our final rest within the 
veil. This view of the institution, so comfortable to the last period 
of life, is plainly given us in the words of the Text For it is 
worthy of particular observation, that, as soon as our Lord had in¬ 
stituted this sacrament he straightway leads the thoughts of his dis¬ 
ciples to a state of future existence. Employing that metaphorical 
style, which the occasion naturally suggested, he tells them, that 
though he was not henceforth to drink of the fruit of the vine on 
earth, yet a day was coming, when he was again to drink it with 
them j to drink it, in his Father's kingdom. Two distinct ideas are, 
in these words, presented to us. One is, the abode into which our 
Saviour was to remove; his Fathers kingdom. The other, the so¬ 
ciety which he w r as there to enjoy; with you in my Father’s kingdom. 
These correspond to the two views under which death is most for¬ 
midable to men; both of which he intended to banish, by the insti¬ 
tution of tins sacrament: first, that death is a transition to a new and 
unknown world; and next, that it is a final separation from all the 
friends whom we have loved on earth. 

First; if death terminates our existence here, the abode to which 
it translates the faithful followers of Christ, is the kingdom of his 
Father. The institution of this sacrament dispels all the gloomy 
ideas of annihilation, of non-existence, of total darkness, which our 
imagination is ready to associate with the grave. We are here as¬ 
sured, that to good men, death is not the close of being, but a change 
of state; a removal, from a distant and obscure province of the uni¬ 
verse, into die city of God, the chief seat of their Father’s kingdom. 
They have every reason to believe, that the objects which are to 
meet them there, how new and unknown* soever, shall all be propi¬ 
tious End friendly. For into the kingdom of his Father, dieir Lord 
has declared, that he is entered as their forerunner. I go to my 
Father, and your Father ; to my God, and your God. In my Father’s 
hxmejure many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you. 1 will 
comerhgain and receive you to myself, that where I amt there ye may he 
also. What reasonings, what speculations, can have power to im- 
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part so much peace to the dying man, as a promise so direct and 
explicit, coming from Him who is truth itself and cannot lie? v Jf it 
were not so, l would have told you. * The prospect becomes still 
more cheering and relieving, when we include 

The other circumstances mentioned in the Text; the society to be 
enjoyed in that fiiture state of being. With you I shall drink of the 
fruit of the vine in my Fathers kingdom. In how amiable a light does 
our Saviour here appear, looking forward to a future re-union with 
those beloved friends, whom he was now leaving, as to a circum¬ 
stance which should increase both his own felicity and theirs, when 
they met again in a happier world ! Thus, in the most affectionate 
manner, cheering their drooping and dejected spirits; and, by a 
similar prospect, providing for the comfort of his followers in future 
generations, when they should be about to leave the world. 

The expressions in the Text plainly suggest a joyful intercourse 
among friends, who had been separated by death ; and therefore seem 
to give much confirmation, to what luis always bceiiui favourite hope 
of good men; that friends shall know and recognise each other, and 
renew their former connexions, in a future state of existence. How 
many pleasing ^prospects does such an intimation open to the mind ! 
How much does it tend to compensate the vanity of life, and to miti¬ 
gate the sorrows of death ! For it is not to be denied, that one of the 
most bitter circumstances attending death, is the final separation from 
beloved frieuds. This is apt equally to wring the hearts of the dying, 
and the surviving; and it is an anguish of that sort, which descends 
most deeply into the virtuous and worthy breast. When surrounded 
with an affectionate family, and weeping friends, a good nrnn is tak¬ 
ing his last adieu of all whom he held most dear on earth ; when, 
with a feeble voice, he is giving them his blessing, before he leaves 
them for ever; when, for the last time, he beholds the countenance, 
he touches the hand, he hears the voice, of the person nearest his 
heart; who could bear this bitterness of grief, if no support were to 
be ministered by religious hope ? if there were no voice to whisper to 
our spirits, that hereafter we, and those whom we love, shall meet 
again in a more blissful land ? - - What higher view can possibly Ihj 
given, of the benefit redounding from this Divine institution, than its 
affording us consolation in such situations of extreme distress, by 
realising to our souls the belief of an immortal state, in which all the 
virtuous and worthy shall be re-united in the presence of their com¬ 
mon Lord? 

Thus I have set before you many considerations, arising from the 
sacrament of our Lord’s Supper, which render it a proper prepar¬ 
ation not only for a good life, but for a comfortable and happy death. 
The great improvement to *be made of the subject is, ta bring to the 
altar of God such dispositions of heart, as may give us ground to 
hope for this blessed effect. Let us approach to tne sacrament with 
the same seriousness of frame, as if it were the last time we were ever 
to partake of it; as if we were now making provision for a journey to 
that land wnence none return; as if we were never to drink, m this 

* John, xiv. 2. 
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manner, of the fruit of the vine , until that day when toe d''ink it 9 with 
those whom we have loved, in our Father's kingdom .—God only knows 
to whom this may be truly spoken ! God knows who, of this s&sem- 
bly, shall never have opportunity to approach again to the sacred 
table, and to meet with their brethren, on such aji occasion, in the 
courts of the Lord’s house!—Whatever our doom is to be, whether 
we are .appointed for life or for death, such is the frame of mind which 
now best becomes, and will most improve us, in partaking of the holy 
sacrament. , 

Let me caution you, before I conclude, against judging of the pro¬ 
priety of your disposition in this solemn act of worship, solely by the 
Warmth of your affections, and the fervour of your devotion. This 
state of heart, how desirable soever it may be, cannot be at all times 
possessed. It depends, in some measure, on natural sensibility. All 
are not equally endowed with warm and tender feelings. Even they 
who are susceptible of the highest degrees of pious and virtuous sen¬ 
sibility, cannot,jOn every occasion, command that happy temperature 
of mind. We are not, therefore, to judge unfavourably of ourselves, 
if this be not always the privilege of our devotions. It. is chiefly a 
sedate and composed frame of spirit, that we must study to cultivate; 
arising from grave and sober thoughts; from serious and penitent 
recollection of past errours; from good purposes for the future; and 
from a deep sense of the approaching events of death and immortality. 
Penetrated w'ith such dispositions, you have ground to come to the 
•altar of God with humble trust and joy; under the belief, that you 
are approaching, through the great Redeemer, to that merciful Crea¬ 
tor, to whom, in the high and holy place of eternity) the devout aspir¬ 
ations of his servants on earth are ever acceptable and pleasing. 


SERMON XLVI. 

ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE WOULD. 

1 Cou. vii. 31. 

— They that use this world as not abusing it. — 

The world is always represented in Scripture as the great scene of 
trial to a Christian. It sets before him a variety of duties, which are 
incumbent on him to perform; and, at the same time, surrounds him 
with many dangers, against which he has to guard. The part which 
is proper for him to act, may be comprised in these two expressive 
words of the Text; using the world , and not abusing it; the signifi- 
cancy and extent of which, I propose now to explain. The subject 
is of the higher importance, as in the world we must live; and accord¬ 
ing as we use, or abuse it, it will prove either our frifjpd, or our 
greatest foe. 

It ,is natural to begin with observing, that the Christian is here 
supposed to use the world; by which we must certainly understand 
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tlie Apostle to mean, maintaining intercourse and. connexion with 
the world; living in it, as one of the members dNiumnn society; 
assuring that rank which belongs to his station; No one can be 
said to use the world who lives not thus. Hence, it follows, that 
sequestration from the* world is no part of Christian duty; and it 
appears strange,'that even among'those who approve not of monastic 
confinement, seclusion from the pleasures of society should have been 
sometimes considered, as belonging- to the character of a religious 
man.- They have been supposed to be the best servants of God, 
who, consecrating their time to the exercises of devotion, mingle 
least in the ordinary commerce of the world; and especially who 
abstain most rigidly from all that has the appearance of amusement. 
But how pious and sincere soever the intentions of such persons may 
be, they certainly take not the properest method, either for improving 
themselves, or forlsadvancing religion among others. For, this is 
not using the world, but relinquishing it. Instead of making the 
light of a good example shine,with useful splendour throughout the 
circle of, society* they confine it within a narrow compass. Accord¬ 
ing to the metaphor employed by our Saviour, after the candle is 
lighted , they pit it under a bushel. Instead of recommending religion 
to the world, they exhibit it under the forbidding aspect of unneces¬ 
sary austerity. Instead of employing their influence to regulate and 
temper the pleasures of the world, by a moderate participation of 
those that are innocent, they deliver up all the entertainments of 
society into the hands of the loose and giddy. 

The various dangers which the world presents to one who is desir¬ 
ous of maintaining his piety and integrity, have given rise to this 
scrupulous caution concerning the use of the World ; and, so fin-, the 
principle is commendable. But we must remember, that the virtue 
of a Christian is to be shown, in surmounting dangers which he is 
called to encounter. Into the post of danger we were ordered by 
Providence, when we were brought into this world. We were placed 
as soldiers, ou the field of battle. It is there that our fidelity to our 
great commander must appear. The most signal virtues which 
adorn and improve the human character, are displayed in active life. 
There, the strength of the mind is brought forth and put to the test. 
There, all the amiable dispositions of the. heart find their proper 
exercise; humanity is cultivaild; patience, fortitude, and self-denial, 
come forward in all their forms; and the light of good men’s works 
so shine before others, as to lead them to glorify, tfreir Father which is 
in haaven. 

It may be assumed, therefore, as a principle justified by the Text, 
and by the whole strain of Scripture, that to use, and in a certain 
degree to enjoy, “the world) is altogether consistent with religion. 
According to the rank which men 'possess m society, according to 
their age, their employment, and connexions, their intercourse with 
the world will be more" pr less extended. In private life, they use 
the world with propriety, who are active and industrious in their 
callings; just and upright in their dealings; sober, contented, and 
tjheenul m their station. When the circumstances of men allow 
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them a. wider conpiand of the enjoyments of the world, of those en¬ 
joyments they freely partake, within the bounds of temperance, 
moderation, and decency. The highest situations of i nnhjtmnl 
opulence ought to be distinguished by dignity of character; by ex¬ 
tensive beneficence, usefulness, ahd public spirit;,by magnificence, 
without ostentation; and generous hospitality, without profusion. 

We shall haye a* clearer view of tbe^proper use of the world, .when 
we contrast it with that abuse ofathe world, .which, we tpo often' ob¬ 
serve. Those abuses manifest themselves in various forms; but in 
general may be classed under three great heads. 

I. They are abusers of the world, who intemperately give them¬ 
selves up to its pleasures, and lead a life of licentiousness, riot, and 
dissipation. Amidst the wealth and luxury pf the present age, it will 
be admitted, that persons of this description are not utifrequent, who, 
being opulent in fortune, and perhaps high in rank^think themselves 
entitled to pass their days in a careless manner, without any other 
object in view, than the gratification of their senses and passions. It 
shall b,e granted, that they are not obliged to tfiat exact economy 
and attention in then manner* of living, which the sWe of fortune 
may require of others. Gaiety shall be permitted to them ; change 
of scene, and variety of amusements. But let them not forget, that 
as men and* members of society, not to say professors of the Christian 
faith, they are bound to stop short in their career of pleasure, as 
soon as it becomes disgraceful to themselves, and hurtful to the world. 
By the train of life which they lead, they defeat every purpose for 
which Providence bestowed on them tne blessings of prosperity. 
They sink every talent which they possess, into useless insignificancy. 
They corrupt the public manners by their example; and diffuse 
among others tlie spirit of extravagance and folly. They behave in 
a manner altogether unsuitable to the condition of the world in which 
we live; .where we are exposed to so much change, surrounded with 
so much distress, and daily behold so many affecting scenes, as ought 
to awaken serious reflection, and chasten dissoMte mirth. 

With indignunt eyes, the sober and thinking part of mankind view 
the luxury and riot of those abusers of the world. To them are 
owing the discontents of the poor, their disaffection to their supe- 
riours, their proneness to disturb the peace of the world. When the 
poor behold wealth properly used, theyNook up with respect to them 
who possess it. They rest contented in fheir station, and bless the 
just and the generops, from whose munificence they receive employ¬ 
ment and reward. $)ut when they behold those men of pleasure 
dissipating, in vice and folly, the fortune which their forefathers had 
honourably earned; when they behold them oppressing all their de¬ 
pendants, merely that they may revel in luxurious extravagance, then 
their hearts swell withiif'thpm; with murmurs of sullen grief, they 
eye tlieir own mean habitation, and needy family; ana become 
prepared for robbery, tumult, sedition, and every evil work. 

llie conduct of such abusers of the world is not only pernicious 
to the welfare of society, and to the interests of virtue; it is equally 
ruinous to themselves. I shall not insist on the loss of reputation* 
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the waste of fortune, the broken health, and debilitated frame^vfoich. 
are the welbknown consequences of a life of intemperate pleaaufe.I 
shallBnot recount all foe better and more stdffetantial enjoyments 
which they forfeit s Amidst the turbulence of riot and the fumes of 
intoxication^unlqiowiifo them are the rational entertainments of 
regular life;the enjoyment of the face of nqfture;' the phpsuresof 
Rncy^i improved jptfid; foe pleasftrei^pf ^privafo friend- 
shij|jjffiuid the conscious satisfaction which accom¬ 

panies hJs^ ^M ^ftboursf and the justfy-acquiredjesteem of those 
who surro^dlfhem. All theser they have thrown Ivray; and in their 
room have substituted, what they think more $>gh apd vivid plea¬ 
sures. But of what nature are those pleasures ? Even in laughter 
the heart is sorrowful; and the end of that mirth is heaviness** 

At the bottom of Hie hearts of all men, there lies a Secret sense of 


propriety* virtueggpd honour. This sense may be so for .blunted, as 
to lose its influence in guiding men to what is right, while yet it 
retains its power of makiggjfoem feel that they are acting. wrong. 
Hence remonp.-often gnaws the heart, rfliich affects to appear ljght 
and gay before foe world. Among the c*$ 3 gd of amusements, the 
voluptuary may endeavour to stifle his uneasiness; but through all 
his defences it will penetrate. A conscious sefise of his own insig¬ 
nificancy when he sees*othcrs distinguished for acting a manly and 
worthy part; reflection on the time he has wasted, aud the Contempt 
he has incurred; the galling remembrance of his earlier and better 
days, when he gave foe fair promise of accomplishments, which now 
are blasted; have frequently been found to sadden the festive hour. 
The noise of merriment may be heard;,but heaviness lies at the 
heart. While the tabret and the viol *jplay, a melancholy voice 
sounds in his ears. The wasted estate, the neglected Bails, and 
ruined mansions of his father, rise to view. The angry countenances 
of his friend? seem-to stare him in the face. x Afoaiuf appear? to come 
forth on foe wall, and to write his doom. * 

Retreat, then, from your dishonourable courses, ye who, by licen¬ 
tiousness, *$&travagance, and vice, are abusers of foe world! You are 
degrading, you arp ruining yourselves. You are grossly misemploy¬ 
ing foe gifts of God; and'foe giver will not foil to punish. Awake 
to the pursuits of men of virtue and honour. Break loose from that 
stogie circle, within which you aic at present held. Reject the poi¬ 
sed cup which foe enchantress Pleasure holds up to your li|>s. 
Draw aside foe veil which she throws over yo.ur teyes. You will 
then see other objects than you now,behold v Yon will see a dark 
abyss opening below your feet, i ou will see virtue, and temperance 
gmarkijig out foe road, which conducts to true felicity. You will be 
^babied to discern, that foe world is enjoyed, to advantage,: by none 
but such as follow those divine guides; and'who consider pleasure as 
the Seasoning, but not as foe business, of life. " - 

II. The world is abused^ not only by an intemperate pursuit of its 
pleasures, but by a solojjd atfaahmdaf^to its gains. This inspects a 
sefojf men of very different description from foe formed more Accent 
r , ■ * ttoi. stvjp$8.'*& ; ■ 
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in their carriage, and less flagrant in their vices; but corrupted by 
.the world in no lessa degree. For the world is often abused by.the 
men of business, as much as by'the men ofpleasure. When wroidly 
Success becomes the%>le object of tjieir life; When the accumulation 
of fortune so erigrossfes *fhera as to harden their heart against every 
feeling affanoral obf^tion; fjbten jt renders diem insensible to the 
calls of knection, unci to the impressionsjif pfotyand religicu $|th£y 
then come uddeii. the class q£ the covetous^j^hpBpl^^ra^ thejfekri 
abhorreth.*; V-J.irA . " . • , ' • . fflSS?;' 

The world, tfim {^advantages, is a lawful object w fnrsuit to A 
Christian* He majfteek, by fair industry, to rencfUf. his Circum¬ 
stances afftueh{. Without reproof, he may aim at distinction and 
consideration m the world. He may bestow a considerable portion 
of his tpne ana. attention on the successful management of his worldly 
interest. All this is within the limits of that alnwable dse of the 
world, to which religion gives its sanction. But to a wile and good 
man, tbk World is only a secondary ol£eC?. .He remembers there is 
an eternity beyond it. His care is, not merely to aiiHis and possess, 
but to "use his possessions well, as pne who is accountable to God. 
He is not a slave, either to the hopes, or die fears, of the world. 
He would jather forfeit any present advantage, than obtain it at the 
expence of violating the Divine law, or neglecting his duty.' This is 
using the world like a good man. This is living in it, as a subject 
of God, and a member of the great community- of. mankind. To 
such a man, riches are a blessing. He may enjoy them with magni¬ 
ficence, but he will use them with liberality. They open a wide held 
to the exercise of his virtue, and allow it to shine with diffusive lustre. 

Very opposite to^tliis is the character of the worldly-minded. To 
them, the ipere attainment of earthly possessions is an ultimate aim. 
They cannot be* saiebto use the world,- for, to possess, not to use or 
enjoy, is* their object. They are emphatically said in Scripture, to 
load themselves with thick clay, f Some sort of apology may be framed 
for them who seek to extract from die world, pleasure of one kind 
or other. But for diosc who know no pleasure, further than adding 
house to house, and jield to Jield , and calling th&n their own, it is 
hardly possible to frame any apology. Such persons are idolaters of 
the worst kind; for they have made the world their Goa. They 
daily worship and bow down before it; android nothing to be mean 
or base, whichc&n promote the enlargement of tlieir forluui^.—He is 
an abuser of thef world) let his possession of it be ever so ample, who 
knows nothing higher than the gains of the world* He is abuser 
of the world, who sacrifices probity, virtue, or humanity, to its inter¬ 
ests. He ig an abuser of the world, who, cannot occasionally retreat'* 
from it, to consider what character he bears in the sight.of God; 
and to what' issue his conduct will bring him at last. In a word, 
the weild is then properly used, when n jfii generously and bene- 
ficially ei^oyed ; neither hoarded up* by avarice^ nor squandered by 
ostentation. ^ 

III. The world is abused r ; by those who employ it§ advantages to 
• Psalm z. 9. t Hftbak. IS. 9 . igs^ 
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the injury or oppression of their brethren. Under this clpss are 
included, the worst and, moat* criminal abusers of die world; who 
turn ‘Sgainst their dMfe^rcretrtiireR, those advantages with which it 
has pleased Heaven *to distinguish them. It Is a class which com¬ 
prehends th& sovfertegmwho §itoises over his people; the great 
man who depresses fus^ 4epen4^ti».<Jthc lna&hr^who is'^jel to his 
servants; ^ay.'bhe^in to* who renders liis superiority array kind, 
whether of WfaaldP’or f>&hfar, unnecessarily grievou^Jo thosg who are 
his inferioura; Wlhosc superciliousness dejects the tnpdest; whose 
insolence tramples on die poor f whose rigourjamKes the widow and 
the orphan we&p. Persons of this character, w linlthus abusing the ad¬ 
vantages of the woi Id, may, for a while, enjoy their triutnph. But let 
them not diink, their triumph is always to last. Their tuin shall come 
to be humbled as low as those whom they now oppress. For diere 
is a vigilant eye itf the heavens, attentive to observe their procedure. 
There is an impartial ear, which listens to ever) just complaint pre¬ 
ferred against diem. There is an irresistible arm stretched o >r 
dieir heads, whose weight they shall one day ft el. 'Pile Sovereign 
of the universe charactci ises himself in the sayred writings, as pecu¬ 
liarly an adversary to the insolent and haughty. For the oppression 
of the poor, for the sighing oj the needy, now lull I wise, a aith tin 
Ford; twill set him in safety font him that puffeth at him.* 1 will 
come near to you in judgment; and 1 Will be a swift witness against 
those that oppress the hit cling in his •wages, the widow , and thejathcr- 
less , and that turn aside the strangir Jiom his light .f He that op¬ 
pressed the poor, repioacluth his Mala .f The Lotd will plead their 
cause; and spoil the soul of those that spoiled them.§ 

After hearing these awful words, is it not strange, O men, at once 
infatuated and cruel! that you cannot use the world widiout abusing 
it to the distress of your brethren ? Even supposing no punishment 
to be threatened, no arm to be lifted up against you, is there nothing 
within you, that relents at the circumstances of those below )ou in 
the world? is it not enough, that they suffer their own hard fete, 
Without its being aggravated by vour severity and oppression ? Why 
must the aged, the poor, and the friendless, frt mble at your great¬ 
ness? Cannot you be happy, unless you make them eat their scanty 
morsel in bitterness of heaif ? Y> ,i happy! — profane not the word 
—what is such happiness as yours, compared with that of him who 
could say, When the car heard me, then it blessed tne; and when the 
eye saw me, it gave witness to me: Because Idd'vered the poor that 
cried) ’a$d the fatkerless, and him that had none to help him. I was a 
Jpther to the poor. The blessing of him that was i eady to perish, came 
ftpim mei anil I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. || * How pro¬ 
perly did such a man use the woi'ld, and with what just honour did he 
flourkdt ih it! Unto me mm gave ear; they kqpl silence, and waited 
for ndf counsel. The priyces refrained talking. The aged arose, and 
tdbodjUp. _ My root yws spread out by the waters, and th&dgw lay upon 
toy branch. — Not drily,ynknovfti to you are such pleasures of virtu- 

• Ralmiii. 5. f Mai. ill. 6. \ has. xiv. «1. 

} Rot. sail. 98. |( Jcl>, xxix, a—21. 
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ous prosperity; but, even previous to prepared punisk^anti be assured 
that remorse is approaching to wg&gf your hearts. Of the wSrJd, 
which you now abuse, in a short >t£fte nothh|g shall gemain, but the 
horrour arising from rCincmbeiutl ut^iM^ < 'TfceVajjea yon have de¬ 
tuned, the wealth vow have ^ugcw shall lie heavy 

on your Hg?ls.' , Mje l stntely hsilldfigS waulI $6ur pride has erect*d, 
by mcaayiSf violence and oppflfessiortj'* sjialrSeem haunted by io^ured 
ghosts. The Mope .shall cry aut of the wall t k and t$e "Ifetim out of the 
timber shall answer it. * Win 11 you lie on the la*d of death, the poor, 
whom you have oppEgssed, shall appear to you as gathered together; 
stretchiug forth th^miaiuh, and lifting up their voices against yon, 
at the tribunal of IIea\en. I hair s,rn the xu tired gieat in jower t 
and spreading himself like a gicin bay-tue. But he passed away, and 
was not. I sought him , but he lunfd not be found. They ate bt ought 
demon to desolation in a inonmit , and id/et/y consumed with hi roars* 
As a dream when om aimktthy so t O Ixnd, when thou emakist , thou 
shall despise thur image, f 

Thus I have shown wh.il it is to use, and what to tbbuse the would. 
When, according to om different stations, wc enjoy the advantages 
of the world with ptopriety and decency ; t( mpetute in our pleasures; 
moderate in our pm suits ol inti rest; mindful of our duty to God, 
and, at the same time, just, humane, and guicious to our brethren; 

1 aen, and then only, we lae thi ti 01 Id, as becomes men, mid Chris¬ 
tians. Within these limits, we may safely enjoy all the comforts 
ihich the world affords, and car station allows. But if we pass be¬ 
yond those boundaiies, into the regions of disorderly and vicious 
pleasuie, of di basing covetousness or of oppressive insolence, the 
world will then seive only to conupt our minds, and to accelerate 
our ruin. The liuntious, the a\ avicious, and the insolent, form the 
three great classes of abuseis of the woild. 

Let not those who me in wealthy and flourishing circumstances, 
complain of the restraints which religious doctrine attempts to impose 
on their enjoyments. For, to what do these restraints amount? To 
no more than this, that, by their pleasures, they would neither injure 
themselves, nor injure otlieis. Wc tall not on the young, to relin¬ 
quish their gaiety; nor on the rich, to fin ego their opulence; nor on 
the great, to lay aside their state. We only call on theip^ not to 
convert gaiety mto licentiousness; not to employ opulence m mere 
extravagance; nor to abuse greatness for the oppression of their in- 
feriours; While they enjoy the woild, not to forget that they are the 
subjects of God, and are soon to pass into another slate. t Let the 
motive by which the Apostle enforces the exhortation in the Text, 
present itself to their thought; Use this world as not abusing it; for 
the fashion of the wo? Id passeth away. Its pomp mid its pleasures, 
its*riches, magnificence, and glory, me no more than a transient show'. 
Every thing that we here enjoy, changes, ^ decays, and comes to an 
end. All floats on the surface of a river, which, with swift current, 
is running towards a boundless ocean.«, Beyond this present scene 
of things, above those sublunary regions, we are to look for what is 
* Ilabftk, li. 11. t Fwltm xxxvii. 35, 36. —lxxiii. 19, 20. 
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E ermanent and stable. The world passes away; but God, and 
eaven, and virtue, continue unchangeably the same. We are soon 
to enter into eternal habitations; and intoJjSiese, our works shall 
follow us. The consequences shall for ever remain of the part which 
we have acted as.good orbad mat;. as faithful subjects of God, or 
as servants of a vain world. '■ ■ v ' 'a - ■ * , 

** * y 

■ * < 

SERMON XLVlM|&- * 

ON EXTREMES IN RELIGIOUS AND MORAL CONDUCT. 


Prov. iv. 27. 

Turn not to the right hand, not * to the left. 


I WILL behave myself wisely, said the Psalmist David, in a perfect 
Way. * Wisdom is no less necessary in religious, and moral, than in 
civil conduct. Unless there be a proper degree of light in the under¬ 
standing, it will not be enough, that there are good, dispositions in 
the heart. Without regular guidance, they will often err from the 
right sedpe. They will be always wavering and unsteady; nay, on 
some occasions, they may betray us into evil. This is too much 
verified by that propensity to run into extremes, which so often ap¬ 
pears in the behaviour of men. How many have originally set out 
with good principles and intentions, who, through want of discretion 
in the application of their principles, have in the end injured them¬ 
selves, and brought discredit on religion ? There is a certain tem¬ 
perate mean, in the observance of which piety and virtue consist. On 
each side there lies a dangerous extreme. Bewildering paths open; 
by deviating into which, men are apt to forfeit all the praise of their 
good intentions; and to finish with reproach, what they had begun 
with honour. This is the ground of the wise man’s exhortation in 
the Text. Let thine eyes look eight on, and. let thine cyc-lids look 
straight before thee. Ponder the path of thy feet , and let all thy ways 
be established. Turn not to the right hand, nor to the left ; remove thy 
foot from evil. In discoursing from these words, I purpose to point 
out some of the extremes into which men are apt to run in religion 
and morals; and to suggest directions for guarding against them. 

With regard to religions principle in general, it may perhaps be 
expected, that I should warn you of the danger of being, on one hand, 
too rigid in adhering to it ; and, on the other hand, too easy in relax¬ 
ing it. But the distinction between these supposed extremes, I 
conceive to have no foundation. No man can be too strict in his 
adherence to a principle of duty. Here, there is no,extreme. All 
relaxation of principle is criminal. What conscience dictates, is to 
be ever obeyed. Its commands §tre universally sacred. Even though 
it should be misled, yet as long as we conceive it to utter the yoic 
of God, in disobeying it we'sin. The errour, therefore, to be here 

* Psalm cl. 9. 
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avoided is, not too scrupulous or tender regard to conscience, *but 
too little care to have^iscience properly enlightened, with respect 
to what is matter of duty and of sin. — Receive not, without examin¬ 
ation, whatever human tradition consecrated as sacred. Recur, 
on every occasion, to those great fpi ittdtis of light and knowledge, 
which are opened to you in the pure won! of God. Distinguish, 
with Pare, between the superstitious fancies of men, and the ever¬ 
lasting coimqaftdments of God. Exjiaust not on trifles that zeal, 
which ought to be reserved for th£ weightier matters of the law. 
Overload not consSflflfcicc, with what is frivolous and unnecessary. 
But when you have once drawn the line, with intelligence and pre¬ 
cision, between duty and sin, that line you ought on no occasion to 
transgress. 

Though tJf&re is no extreme in the reverence due to conscience, 
there may undoubtedly be an extreme in laying too much stress, 
either on mere principle, or on mere practice. Here we must take 
particular^ care, not to turn to the right hand , nor to the left s but to 
hold faith and a good conscience * united, as the Scripture, with great 
propriety, exhorts, us. The errour of resting wholly on faith, or 
wholly on works, is one of those seductions, which most easily mis¬ 
lead men; under the semblance of piety on the one haijtd, and of 
virtue on the other.* This is not an errour peculiar to our times. It 
has obtained in every age of the Christian church. It has run through, 
all the different modes of false religion. It forms the chief distinc¬ 
tion of all the various sects which have divided, and which still con¬ 
tinue to divide, the church; according as they have leaned most to 
the side of belief, or to the side of moral it)’. 

Did we listen candidly to the voice of Scripture, it would guard us 
against either extreme. The Apostle Paul every w’lxere testifies, 
that by no works of our own we can be justified; ami that without 
faith it is impossible to please God. The Apostle James as clearly 
shows, that faith, if it be unproductive of good works, justifies no 
man. Between those sentiments, there is no opposition. Faith with¬ 
out works is nugatory and insignificant. It is a foundation, without 
any superstructure raised upon it. It is a fountain which sends forth 
no stream; a tree which neither bears fruit, nor affords shade. Good 
works, again, without good principles, are a fair but airy structure; 
without firmness or stability. They resemble the house built on the- 
sand; the reed which shakes with every wind. You must join the 
two in full union, if you would exhibit the character of a real Chris¬ 
tian. He who sets faith in opposition to morals, or morals in oppo¬ 
sition to faith, is equally an enemy fa) the interest of religion. He 
holds up to view an imperfect and disfigured form, in the room of 
what ought to command respect from all beholders. By leaning to 
one extreme, he is in danger of falliog into vice; by the other, of 
running into impiety. * > 

Whateveh the belief of men be, they generally pride themselves 
in the possession of some good moral qualities. The sense of duty 
is deeply rooted in the human heart. Without some pretence to 

♦ 1 Tim. i. 19. 
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virtue, there is no self-esteem; and no man wishes to appear, in his 
own view, as entirely worthless. But os there is a constant strife 
between the lower and higher parts of our nature, between inclin¬ 
ation and principle, this produces much contradiction and inconsist¬ 
ency in conduct. 110006 arise most of the extremes, into which men 
run in their moral behaviour; resting their whole worth on that 
good quality, to which, by constitution or temper, they artf*most 
inclined. 

One of the first and most common of those extremes, is that of 
placing all virtue, either in justice, on the onS'hand; or in gener¬ 
osity, on the other. The opposition between these, is most discern¬ 
ible among two different classes of men in society. They who have 
earned their fortune by a laborious and industrious life, are naturally 
tenacious of what they have painfully acquired. To justice they 
consider themselves as obliged; but to go beyond it in acts of kind¬ 
ness, they consider as superfluous and extravagant. They will not 
take any advantage of others, which conscience tells them, is iniqui¬ 
tous ; but neither will they make any allowance for their necessities 
and wants. They contend, with rigorous exactness, for what is due 
to themselves. They are satisfied, if no man suffer unjustly by them. 
That no tine is benefited by them, gives them little concern. — An¬ 
other set of men place their whole merit in gerferosity and mercy; 
while to justice and integrity they pay small regard. These are per¬ 
sons generally of higher rank, and of easy fortune. To them, justice 
ajfycars a sort of vulgar virtue, requisite chiefly in the petty trans¬ 
actions which those of inferiour station carrv on with one another. 
But humanity and liberality, they consider as more refined virtues, 
which dignity their character, and cover all their failings. They 
can relent at representations of distress; can bestow with ostentatious 
generosity; can even occasionally share their wealth with a com¬ 
panion of whom they are fond; while, at the same time, they with¬ 
hold from others what is due to (hem; are negligent of their family 
and their relations; autl to the just demands of their creditors give 
no attention. 

Both these classes of men run to a fiiulty extreme. They divide 
moral virtue between them. Each takes that part of it only which 
suits his temper. Without justice, there is no virtue. But without 
humanity and mercy, no virtuous character is complete. The one 
man leans to the extreme of parsimony : the other to that of pro¬ 
fusion. The temper of the one is unfeeling. The sensibility of the 
other is thoughtless The one you may in some degree respect; 
but you cannot love. The other may he loved; but cannot be 
respected: and it is difficult to say, which character is most defec¬ 
tive. — We must undoubtedly begin with being just, before we 
attempt to be generous. At the surne time, he who goes uo farther 
than bare justice, stops at the beginning of virtue. Wc are com¬ 
manded to do justly, but to love mercy. The one virtue regulates 
our actions; the other improves our heart and affections. Each is 
equally necessary to the happiness of the world. Justice is the 
pillar that upholds the whole fabric of human sooielv. Mercy is 
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the genial ray, which cheers and warms the habitations of men. 
The perfection of our social character consists, in properly temper¬ 
ing the two with one another; in holding that middle course, which 
admits of our being just, without being rigid; and allows us to be 
generous, without being unjust. 

We must next guard against either too great severity, or too great 
facility of manners. These arc extremes, of which we every day 
behold instances in the world. He who leans to the side of severity, 
is harsh in his censures, and narrow in his opinions. He cannot 
condescend to others in things indifferent. He has no allowance to 
make lor human frailty; or for the difference of age, rank, or temper, 
among mankind. With him, all gaiety is sinful levity; and every 
amusement is a crime. To this extreme, the admonition of Solomon 
maybe understood to belong: Be not righteous overmuch; neither 
make thyself overwise. Why shunldest thou destroy thyself? * When the 
severity of manners is hypocritical, and assumed as a cloak to secret 
indulgence, it is one of the worst prostitutions of religion. But I 
now consider it, not as the effect of design, but of natural austerity 
of temper, and of contracted maxims of conduct, its influence upon 
the person himsclfj is to render him gloomy and sour; upon others, 
to alienate them both from his society, and his counsels; upon reli¬ 
gion, to set it forth as a morose and forbidding principle. — The 
opposite extreme to this is, perlmps, still more dangerous; that of 
too great facility, and accommodation to the ways of others. The 
man of this character, partly from indolent weakness, and partly from 
softness of temper, is disposed to a tame and universal assent. 
Averse either to contradict or to blame, he goes along with the man¬ 
ners that prevail. lie views every character with indulgent eye; 
and with good dispositions in his breast, and a natural reluctance to 
profligacy and vice, he is enticed to the commission of evils which he 
condemns, merely through want of fortitude to oppose others. 

Nothing, it must be confessed, in moral conduct, is more’difficult, 
than to avoid turning here, either to the right hand , or to the left. 
One of the greatest trials both of wisdom and virtue is, to preserve 
a just medium, between that harshness of austerity, which disgusts 
and alienates mankind, and that weakness of good nature, which 
opens the door to sinful excess. The one separates us too much 
from the world. The other connects us too closely with it; and 
seduces us to follow the multitude in doing evil. One who is of the t 
former character, studies too little to be agreeable, in order to render 
himself useful. lie who is of the latter, by studying too much to be 
agreeable, forfeits his innocence. If the one hurt religion, by clothing 
it in the garb of unnecessary strictness; the other, by unwarrantable 
compliance, strengthens the power of corruption in the world. The 
one borders on the character of the Pharisee; the other, on that of 
the Sadducee. True.religion enjoins us to stand at an equal distance 
from both; and to pursue the difficult, but honourable aim, of uniting 
good-natuye with fixed religious principle; affable manners, with 
untainted virtue. 

* Eccles. vii. 16. 
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Farther j we run to one extreme, when we contemn altogether 
the opinions of mankind; to another, when we court their praise too 
eagerly. The former discovers a high degree of pride and self- 
conceit. The latter betrays servility of spirit. We are formed by 
nature and Providence, to be connected with one another. No man 
can stand entirely alone, and independent of all his fellow-creatures. 
A reasonable regard, therefore, for their esteem and good opinipp, is 
a commendable principle. It flows from humanity, and coincides 
with the desire of being mutually useful. But if that regard be 
carried too for, it becomes the source of much corruption. For, in 
the present state of mankind, the praise of the world often interferes 
with our acting that steady and conscientious part, which gains the 
approbation of God. Hence arises the difficulty of drawing a proper 
line, between the allowable regard for reputation, and the excessive 
desire of praise. On the one side, and on the other, danger meets 
us; and either extreme will be pernicious to virtue. 

He who extinguishes all regard to the sentiments of mankind, 
suppresses oiie incentive to honourable deeds; nay, he removes one 
of the strongest checks oil vice. For, where there is no desire of 
praise, there will be also no sense of reproach and shame; and when 
this sense is destroyed, the way is paved to open profligacy. On the 
other hand, he who is actuated solely by the love of human praise, 
encroaches on the higher respect which he owes to conscience, and 
to God. Hence, virtue is often counterfeited; and many a splendid 
appearance Inis been exhibited to the world, which hail no basis in 
real principle, or inward affection. Hence religious truths have been 
disguised, or unfairly represented, in order to be suited to popular 
taste. Ilencc the Scribes and Pharisees rejected our blessed Lord, 
because they lowed the praise of men, more than the praise of (xod. —— 
Turn, therefore, neither to the right hand , nor to the left. Affect not 
to despise what the world thinks of your conduct and character; and 
yet, let not the sentiments of the world entirely rule you. Let a desire 
of esteem he one motive of your conduct; but let it hold a subor¬ 
dinate place. Measure the regard that is due to the opinions of men, 
by the degree in which these coincide with the law of God. 

Allow me next to suggest, the d >nger of running to the extreme 
of anxiety about worldly interests on the one hand, and of negligence 
on the other. It is hard to say which of these extremes is fraught 
.with most vice and most misery. Industry and diligence are unques¬ 
tionable duties, strictly enforced on all Christians; and he who fails 
in making suitable provision for his household and family, is pro¬ 
nounced to be tvot'se than an inf del. But there are bounds, within 
which our concern for w'orldly success must be confined. For 
anxiety is the certain poison of human life. It debases the mind; * 
and sharpens all the passions. It involves men in perpetual distrac¬ 
tions, tpid tormenting cares; and leads them aside from what ought 
to be the great scope of human action. Anxiety is, in general, the 
effect of a covetous temper. Negligence is commonly the offspring 
of licentiousness, and always the parent of universal disorder. By 
aiighety, you render yourselves miserable. By negligence, you too 
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often occasion the ruin of others. The anxious man is this votary of 
riches; the negligent man the votary of pleasure. Each offers his 
mistaken worship, at the shrine of a false deity; and each shall reap 
only such rewards as an idol can bestow; the one sacrificing the 
enjoyment and improvement of the present, to rain ca/es about 
futurity, the other so totally taken up in enjoying the present, as to 
stor^the future with certain misery.—True virtue holds a temperate 
course between these extremes : neither careless of to-morrow, nor 
taking too much thought for it; diligent, but not anxious; prudent, 
but not covetous; attentive to provide comfortable accommodation 
on. earth, but chiefly concerned to lay up treasures in Heaven. 

I shall only warn you farther against the extreme of engaging in . 
a course of life too busy and hurried, or of devoting yourselves to 
one too retired arul unemployed. We are formed for a mixture of 
action, and retreat. Our connexions with society, and the perform¬ 
ance of duties which we owe to one another, necessarily engage us in 
active life. What we owe to ourselves, requires occasional retire¬ 
ment. For he who lives always in the bustle of the world, cannot, 
it is to be feared, always preserve his virtue pure. Sentiments of 
piety will be deprived of that nourishment and support, which they 
would derive from meditation and devotion. His temper will be often 
ruffled and disturbed. His passions will be kept too much on the 
stretch. From the contagious manners which every-where abound, 
he will not be able to avoid contracting some dangerous infection. — 
On the other hand, he who flies to total retreat, in order either to 
enjoy ease, or to escape from the temptations of the world, will often 
find disquiet meeting him in solitude, and the worst temptations aris¬ 
ing from within himself. Unoccupied by active and honourable pur¬ 
suits, unable to devote his whole time to improving thoughts, many 
an evil passion will start up, and occupy the vncsuit hour. Sullen¬ 
ness and gloom will be in danger of overwhelming him. Peevish 
displeasure, and suspicions of mankind, are apt to persecute those 
who withdraw themselves altogether from the haunts of men.—Steer 
therefore a middle course, between a life oppressed with business, on 
the one hand; and burdened, for the burden is no less, with idleness 
on the other. Provide for yourselves matter of fair and honest pur¬ 
suit, to afford a proper object to the active powers of the mind. 
Temper business with serious meditation; and enliven retreat by 
returns of action and industry. 

Thus I have pointed out some of those extremes into which men 
are apt to run, by forsaking the line which religion and wisdom have 
drawn. Many more, I am sensible, might be suggested; for the 
field is wide, and hardly is there any appearance of piety, virtue, or 
gpod conduct, but what the folly of men is apt to push into undue 
excess, on one or other side. What I have mentioned, will be suf¬ 
ficient to show the necessity of prudent circumspection, in order to 
escape the dangers which beset us in this state of trial. Let us study 
to attain a regular, uniform, consistent character; where nothing that 
is excessive or disproportioned shall come forward to view; which 
shall not plume itself with a fair show on one side only, while in other 
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quarters it remains unadorned and blemished ; but where the differ- 
ent parts of worth and goodness shall appear united, and each shall 
exert its proper influence on conduct Thus, turning neither to the 
light hand nor to the left, we shall, as far as our frailty permits, ap¬ 
proach to the perfection of the human character; and shall have 
reason not to be ashamed, taken tae have equal respect to all God’s com¬ 
mandments. .&$&-• 


SERMON XLVIII. 

ON SCOFFING AT RELIGION. 

2 Peter, iii. 3. 

— There shall come in the last days scoffers.— 

As the Christian religion is adverse to the inclinations and passions of 
the corrupted part of mankind, it has been its fate, in every age, to en¬ 
counter the opposition of various foes. Sometimes, it has undergone the 
storms of violence and persecution. Sometimes, it has been attacked 
by the arms of false reasoning and sophistry. When these have 
failed of success, it has at other times been exposed to the scoffs of 
the petulant. Men of light and frivolous minds, who had no com¬ 
prehension of thought for discerning what is great, and no solidity of 
judgment for deciding on what is true, have taken upon them to treat 
religion with contempt, as if it were of no consequence to the world. 
They have affected to represent the whole of that venerable fabric 
which has so long commanded the respect of mankind ; which for 
ages the learned have supported, and the wise have admired, as hav¬ 
ing no better foundation than the gloomy imagination of fanatics and 
visionaries. Of this character were those scoffers, predicted by the 
Apostle to arise in the last days ; a prediction which we have seen too 
often fulfilled. As the false colours, which such men throw on reli¬ 
gion, are apt to impose on the weak and unwary, let us now examine, 
whether religion affords any just grounds for the contempt or ridicule 
of the scoffer. They mus! be enlier the doctrines, or die precepts, 
of religion, which he endeavours to hold forth to contempt. K ^ 
The doctrines of the Christian religion are rational and pure, AlK 
that it has revealed concerning the perfections ot God, his moral 
vernmeut and laws, the destination of man, and the rewards 
punishments of a future state, is perfectly consonant to the most en¬ 
lightened reason. In some articles which transcend the limits of our 
present faculties, as in what relates to the essence of the Godhead, 
the fallen state of mankind, and their redemption by Jesus Christ, its 
doctrines may appear mysterious and dark. Against dicse the scof¬ 
fer has often directed his attacks; as if whatever could not be ex¬ 
plained by us, ought upon that account to be exploded as absurd, 
a It is unnecessary to enter, at present, on any particular defence of 
anxi^fise doctrines, as there is one observation, which, if duly weighed. 
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is sufficient to silence the cavils of the scoffer. Is ho not compelled 
to admit, that the whole system of nature around him is full of mys¬ 
tery ? What reason, then, had he to suppose that the doctrines of 
revelation, proceeding from the same author, were to contain no 
mysterious obscurity ? All that is requisite for th& conduct of life, 
both in nature and in religion, Divine wisdom has rendered obvious 
As nature has afforded us sufficient information concerning 
whans necessary for our food, our accommodation, and our safety; 
Sjp ^religion has plainly instructed us in our duty towards God, and 
6ur neighbour. But as soon as we attempt to rise towards objects 
that lie beyond ou r immediate sphere of action, our curiosity is checked; 
and darkness meets us on every side. What the essence is of those 
material bodies which we see and handle; how a seed grows up into 
a tree; how man is formed in the womb ; or how the min^acts upon 
the body, after it is formed; are mysteries of which we can give no 
more account, than of the most obscure and difficult parts of revela¬ 
tion. We are obliged to admit the existence of the fact, though the 
explanation of it exceeds our faculties. 

After the same manner, in natural religion, questions arise con¬ 
cerning the creation of the world from nothing, the origin of evil 
under the government of a perfect Being, and the consistency of 
human liberty with Divine prescience, which are of as intricate 
nature, and of as difficult solution, as any questions in Christian 
theology. We may plainly see, that we are not admitted into the 
secrets of Providence, any more than into the mysteries of the God¬ 
head. In all his ways, the Almighty is a God that hideth himself. 
He viaketh darkness his pavilion. He holdeth back the face of his . 
throne; and spreadeth a thick chad upon it. — Instead of its being 
any objection to revelation, that some of its doctrines are mysterious, 
it would be much more strange and unaccountable, if no such doc- 
trapes were found in it Had every thing in the Christian system 
been perfectly level to our capacities, this might rather have given 
ground to a suspicion, of its not proceeding from God; since it would 
have been then so unlike to what we find, both in the system of the 
universe, and in the system of natural religion. Whereas, according 
as matters now stand, the Gospel has the same features, the same 
general character, with the other two, which are acknowledged to be 
of divine origin; plain and comprehensible, in what relates to prac¬ 
tise ; dark and mysterious, in what relates to speculation and belief. * 
Tithe cavils of the scoffer, therefore, on this head, are so far from 
claying any just foundation, that they only discover his ignorance, 
add the narrowness of his views. 

Let us next proceed to what relates to practice, or the preceptive 
port of religion. The duties which religion enjoins us to perforin 
towards God, are those which have oftenest furnished matter to the 
scoffs of the licentious. They attempt to represent these as so idle 
and superfluous, that they could owe their birth to nothing but en¬ 
thusiasm. — For, ia^not the Deity so far exalted above us, as to 

* See this argument fully pursued, and placed in a strong light, by the masterly hand 
of Bishop Butler, in his Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
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. receive neither advantage nor pleasure from our worship? What 
are our prayers, or our praises, to that infinite mind, who, resting in 
the full enjoyment of his own beatitude, beholds all his creatures 
passing before him, only as the insects of a day ? What but super¬ 
stitious terrours, bould have dictated those forms of homage, and those 
distinctions of sacred days, in which vulgar minds delight, but which 
the liberal and enlarged look upon with scorn? 

Now, in return to such insults of the scoffer, it might be sufj|c&jit 
to observe, that the united sentiments of mankind, in every 
nation, are against him. Thoughtless as the bulk of men are, and 
attached only to objects which they see around them; this principle 
has never been extinguished in their breasts, that to the great Parent 
of the human race, the universal, though invisible, benefactor of the 
world, nqfc only internal reverence, but external homage, is due. 
Whether he need that homage or not, is not the question. It is 
what, on our part, we undoubtedly owe; and the heart is, with rea¬ 
son, held to. be base, which stifles the emotions of gratitude to a 
benefactor, how independent soever he may lie of any returns. True 
virtue always prompts a public declaration of the grateful sentiments 
which it feels; and glories in expressing them. Accordingly, over 
all the earth, crowds of worshippers have assembled to adore, in 
various forms, the Ruler of the world. In these adorations, the phi¬ 
losopher, the savage, and the saint, have equally joined. None but 
the cold and unfeeling can look up to that beneficent Being, who is 
at the head of the universe, without some inclination to pray, or to 
praise. In vain, therefore, would the scoffer deride, what the loud 
voice of nature demands and justifies. He erects himself against 
the general and declared sense of the human race. 

But, apart from this consideration, I must call on him to attend to 
one of a still more serious and awful nature. By his licentious ridi¬ 
cule of the duties of piety, and of die institutions of divine worship, 
he is weakening the power of conscience over men; he is under¬ 
mining the great pillars of society; he is giving a mortal blow to 
public order, and public happiness. All these rest on nothing so 
much, as on the general*belief of an all-seeing witness, and the ge¬ 
neral veneration of an Almighty Govemour. On this belief, and this 
veneration, is founded the whole obligation of an oath; without 
which, government could not be administered, nor courts of Justice, 
act; controversies could not be determined, nor private property be 
preserved safe. Our only security against innumerable crimes, to 
which the restraints of human life cannot reach, is the dread of 4h 
invisible avenger^. and of those future punishments which he hath 
prepared fortthe guilty. Remove this dread from the minds of men; 
and you strengthen the hands of the wicked, and endanger the safety 
of human society. 

But how could impressions so necessary to the public welfare be 
preserved, tf there were no religious assemblies^: no sacred institu¬ 
tions, no days set apart for divine worship, inytirder to be solenfn 
remembrancers to men of the existence and the dominion of God, 
and of the future account they have to give of their actions to him ? 
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To all ranks of men, the sentiments which public religitm tends to 
awaken, are salutary and beneficial. But with respect to the infe- - 
riour classes, it is well known, that the only principles which restrain 
them from evil, are acquired in the religious assemblies which they 
frequent. Destitute of the advantages of regular .education ; igno¬ 
rant, in great measure, of public laws; unacquainted with those 
refined ideas of honour and propriety, to which others.of -more 
knowledge have been trained; were those sacred temples deserted to 
vtffugh they now resort, they would b<j in danger of degenerating into 
ASffefpcious race, from whom lawless violence was perpetually to be 
dreaded. 

He, therefore, who treats sacred things with any degree of levity 
and scorn, is acting the part, perhaps without his seeing or knowing 
it, of a public enemy to society. He is precisely th£ madman 
described in the book of Proverbs, who casteth firebrands$^h'fnos y and 
death; and saith, Am 1 not in sport ?* We shall hear him, at times, 
complain loudly of the undutifulness of children, of the dishonesty, of 
servants, of the tumults and insolence of the lower ranks; while he 
himself is, in a great measure, responsible for the disorders of which 
he complains. By the example which he sets of contempt for 
religion, he becomes accessary to the manifold crimes, which that 
contempt occasions among others. By his scoffing at sacred institu¬ 
tions, he is encouraging the rabble to uproar and violence; he is 
emboldening the false witness to take the name of God in vain; he 
is, in effect, putting arms into the hands of the highwayman, and 
letting loose the robber on the streets by night. 

We come next to consider that great class of duties, which respect 
our conduct towards our fellow-creatures. The absolute necessity 
of these to general welfare is so apparent, as to have secured them, 
in a great degree, from the attacks of the scoffer. He who would 
attempt to turn justice, truth, or honesty, into ridicule, would be 
avoided by every one. To those who had any remains of principle, 
he would be odious. To those who attended only to their interest, 
he would appear a dangerous man. But, though the social virtues 
are treated in general as respectable and sacred, there are certain 
forms and degrees of them which have not been exempted from the 
scorn of the unthinking. That extensive generosity, and high public 
spirit,, which prompt a man to sacrifice his own interest, in order to 
promote some great general good; and that strict and scrupulous 
integrity, which will not allow' one, on any occasion, to depart from 
th$ truth; have often been treated with contempt by those who are 
celled men of the world. They who will not stoop to flatter the 
great; who disdaiu to comply with prevailing manners, when they 
judge them to be evil ; who refuse to take the smallest Advantage of 
others, in order to procure the greatest benefit for themselves; are 
represented as persons of romantic character, and visionary notions, 
unacquainted with the world, and unfit to live in it. »• 

Such persons areso far from being liable to any just ridicule, that 
tl^fey are entitled to% degree of respect, which approaches to vener- 

* Pro?, sxyi. 18,19. 
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ation. For they are, in truth, the great supporters and guardians of 
public order. The authority of their character overawes the giddy 
multitude. The weight of their example retards the progress of cor¬ 
ruption ; checks that relaxation of morals, which is always too apt to 
gain ground insensibly, and to make encroachments on $very depart¬ 
ment of society. * Accordingly, it is this high generosity of spirit, 
this inflexible virtue, this regard to principle, superiour to all opinion, 
which, ]ias ever marked the characters of those who have eminently 
distinguished themselves in public life: who have patronized the 
cause of justice against powerful oppressors; who, in critical tithes, 
have supported the falling rights and liberties of men; and have 
reflected honour on their nation and country. Such persons may 
hjgve been scoffed at by some among whom they lived; but posterity 
has done them ample justice; and they are the persons, whose names 
are recorded to future ages, and who are thought and spoken of with 
admiration. 

The mere temporizer, the man of accommodating principles, and 
inferiour virtue, may support a plausible character for a while among 
his friends and followers; but as soon as the hollowness of his prin¬ 
ciples is detected, he sinks into contempt. They who are prone to deride 
men of inflexible integrity, only betray the littleness of their minds.* 
They show that they understand not the subhme of virtue; that they 
have no discernment of the true excellence of man. By aflectingito 
throw any discouragement on purity .atid strictness of morals, they 
noU only expose themselves to just contempt, but propagate senti¬ 
ments v#ry dangerous to society. For, if we loosen the regard due 
to virtu# in any of its parts, we begin to sap the whole of it No 
mab, a&ifcrhos been'often said, becomes entirely profligate at once. 
He deviates, ^tep by step, from conscience. If the loose casuistry of 
the scoffer were to prevail, open dishonesty, falsehood, tmd treachery, 
w'oujd #&edily grow out of those complying principles, those relax¬ 
ations oi Virtue, which he would represent to be necessary for e^sry 
man /who knows the world. 

TPhE l^st class of virtues I am to mention, are those which are of 
a persima%iature, and which respect the government to be exercised 
over. otif pleasures and passions. Here, the scoffer has always con¬ 
sidered., himself as having an ample field. Often, and often, have 
su£& virtues, as sobriety, temperance, modesty, and chastity, been 
myildMhe subject of ridicule, as monkish habits which excluct; men 
r iifoma|pe company of the fashionable and the gay; habits, which are 
the ^Tect of low education, or of mean spirits, 01 of mete, feebleness 
; while scoffers, 'walking , as it is too truly said of them 
qQer their lusts , boast of their own manners as liberal 
and . ifwfo,/ if* manly and spirited. They fancy themselves raised 
thereby fnuch .above the crowd; and hold all those in contempt, 
who' coSufiSte themselves within the vulgar bounds of regular and 
orderly life.*- # 

Iijfetuattjd men* who see not that ^he virtues pf which they make 
spojt, not only derive 7 fh|jr authority from thelfiws of God, but are 
moreover essentially requisite both to public and to private happiness. 
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By the indulgence of theirlicentious pleasures for a while, as long as 
youth and vigour retrain, a few passing gratifications mu]? be ob-. 
tained. But what are the consequences r Suppose any individual to 
persevere unrestrained in this course, it is certainly to be followed by 
disrepute in his character, and disorder in his affairs; by a wasted 
and broken constitution; and a speedy and miserable old-age. Sup¬ 
pose a society to be wholly formed of such persons as the scoffers 
applaud; suppose it to be filled with none but those whom they call 
the sons of pleasure; that is, with t^e intemperate, the riotous, and 
dissolute, among whom all regard to sobriety, decency, and private 
virtue, was abolished; what an odious scene would such a society 
exhibit ? How unlike any civilized or well-ordered stated in which 
mankind have chosen to dwell ? What, turbulence and uproar, what 
contests and quarrels, would perpetually reign in it ? WJ*at man of 
common understanding would not rather chuse to dwell w ft desert, 
than to be associated for life with such companions ? Shall, then, the 
scoffer presume to make light of those virtues, without which there 
could be neither peace, nor comfort, nor good order, among mankind? 

Let him l)e desired to think of his domestic situation* add con¬ 
nexions. Is he a father, a husband, or a brother? I las lie any. 
friend or relation, male or female, in whose happiness he is inter¬ 
ested ?— Let us put the question to him, whether he bei willing tliat 
intemperance, unchastity, or dissipation of any kind, should mark 
their character? Would he recommend to them sucli excesses? 
Would he chuse, in their presence, openly, and without disguise; to 
scoff' at the opposite virtues, as of no conseqtience to their welfare?— 
If even the most licentious shudder at the thought; if, in th#midst 
of his loose pleasures, he be desirous that'his own family should* 
remain untainted; let this teach him the value of thogs private vir¬ 
tues, which in the hours of dissipation, in the giddiness of his mind, 
he is ready to contemn. Banish sobriety, temperance, and purity, and 
yqp tear up the foundations of all public order, and all domestic 
quiet You render every house a divided and miserable, (footle, 
resounding with terms of shame, and mutual reproaches of infamy.. 
You leave nothing respectable in the human character. You change 
the man into a brute. 

The conclusion from all the reasoning which we have now pur¬ 
sued is, that religion and virtue, in all tlieir forms, either of doctrine 
or of precept; of piety towards God, integrity towards men; oT regu¬ 
larity in ^private conduct; are so far from affording any grounds, of 
ridicule to the petulant, that they are entitled to our highest vener¬ 
ation ; they are names which should never be mentioned, but with , 
the utmost honour. It is said in Scripture, Fooi^make ft mock at 
sin. * They had better make a mock at pestilence, at wqjfc bf» famine. 
With one who should chuse these public calamities for tnpsubject of ‘ 
his sport, yott would not'he* inclined to associate. Yoti would fly 
from hiin,4|S worse than a fool; as a man of distempered mind, from 
whom yon might be id* hazard of receiving a smbfon-blow. * Yet 
certain it is, that, % 'the great society of’ihftbkihd, sm is a greater 

* Prov, xiv. 9. "■ 
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calamity than either pestilence, or faming or. war. These operate, 
only as occasional causes of misery. Burlhe sins and vices of 
men are perpetual scourges of the world. Impiety and injustice, 
fraud and falsehood, intemperance and profligacy, are daily producing 
mischief and disorder; bringing ruin on individuals; tearing families 
and communities in pieces; giving rise to a thousand*tragical scenes 
on this unhappy theatre. In proportion as manners are vicious, 
mankind are unhappy. The perfection of virtue, which reigns in 
the world above, is the chief source of the perfect blessedness which 
prevails there. 

When, therefore, we observe any tendency to treat religion or 
morals wifh disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure indication 
of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart. In the seat of 
the scomer, let us never sit. Let us account that wit contaminated, 
which attempts to sport itself on sacred subjects. When the scoffer 
arises, let us maintain the honour of our God, and our Redeemer; 
and resolutely adhere to the cause of virtue and goodness. The lips 
of the wise utter knowledge ; hut the mouth of the foolish is near to de¬ 
struction. Him that honOureth God, God will honour. The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and he that keepeth the command¬ 
ment, keepetk his own soul. 


SERMON XLIX. 


ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


Gen. i. 1. 

In the beginning God created the heaven, and the earth. 

Such is the commencement of the history of mankind; an nera, to 
wlpch we must ever look back with solemn awe and veneration. 
Before the sun and the moon had begun their course; before the 
sound of the human voice was heard, or the name of man was known; 
in the beginning God created the heaven, and the earth. — To a - begin¬ 
ning of the world, we are led back by every thing that now exists; 
by all history, ail records, all monuments of antiquity. In tracing 
. dte transactions of past ages, we arrives* at a period, which clearly 
indicates die infancy of the human race. We behold me world 
peopled by degrees. We ascend to the origin of all those useful and 
necessary arts, without die knowledge of which, mankind could hardly 
subsist. JjWjs dlieern society and civilization arising from rude be* 
girmiljigjf, in-every^corner of die earth; ansi jSjjadualw advancing to 
V thp itete in which w# now find them: plain evidence, 

that there waff ^period, when mankind^|^pi^||iabitantd cultivate 
W$ro.is very remarkable, mMnl^faiithaitte chronology 
' j^ Ifistory of most nations, coincides witlvIneaCcount of Scripture; 
tom! makes the period during which the world has been inhabited by 
iij/ne race of men, not to extend beyond six thousand years* 
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To the ancient pl^feosophers, creation from n nijflmig appeared an 
unintelligible idea. They maintained the eternal existence of raat- 
ter,Svhich they supposed to be modelled by die sovereign -mind of 
the universe, into the term which the earth now exhibits. Bht there 
is nothing in this opinion which gives it any title to be opjjfesed tQ 
the authority of revelation. The doctrine of two self-existent, inde¬ 
pendent principles, God and matter, the one active, die other pas¬ 
sive, is a hypothesis which presents difficulties to human reason, at 
least as great as the creation of matter from nothing. Adhering then 
to the testimony of Scripture, we believe, that in the beginning God 
created , or from non-existence brought into being, the heaven^ and 
the earth. 

But though diere was a period when this globe, with all that we 
see upon it, did not exist, we have no reason to think, that the ypisdom 
and power of the Almighty were then without exercise or employ¬ 
ment Boundless is the extent of his dominion. Other globes and 
worlds, enlightened by other suns, may then have occupied, they still 
appear to occupy, the immense regions of.space. Numberless orders 
of beings, to us unknown, people the wide extent of the universe; and 
afford an endless variety of objects to the ruling care of the great 
Father of all. At length, in the course and progress of his govern¬ 
ment, there arrived a period, when this earth was to be called into 
existence. When the signal moment, predestined from all eternity, 
was come,' the Deity arose in his might; and with a woril created the 
world. — What an illustrious moment was that, when, from non¬ 
existence, there sprang at once into beipg this mighty globe, on which 
so many millions of creatures now dwell! — No preparatory mea¬ 
sures were required. No long circuit of means were employed. He 
spake; and it was done: He commanded ,* and it stood fast. . The 
earth was, at first, without form , and void; and darkness teas on Ike 
face of the deep. The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed 
bounds to the several divisions of nature. He said, Let there be light; 
and there was light. Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. The 
mountains rose; and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon began 
their course in the skies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. 
The air, the earth, and the waters, were stored with their respective 
inhabitants. At last, man was mode after the image of God, He 
appeared, walking with countenance erect; and received his Creates 
benedictjjjpn, as the Lord ftf this new world. The Almighty beheld 
his worlrwhen it was finished; and pronounced it good. Superiour 
beings saw with wonder this new accession to existence. Hie morn¬ 
ing stars sang together; and all the sons of God showed for joy. * 

But on this great jrork of Creation, let us not merely gaze with 
Astonishment. Letm^nsider how it«hould affect oufTcondifct, by 
"presenting the divf^^ ^m^ Qns in a light which is at once edifying, 
and comforting td'ftSg^iPqilays the Creator as sytprhme in power, 

wisdom, and in gti^m^B. . ,f ‘ v . 4 

' I. As supreme ^ ^ consider with how much 

labour and difficulty human jji^er performs its inconsiderable works* 

• Job,«xv^ 7. 
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what torfe it cestg to rear them; and ho# easily, when roared, they 
are destroyed; toevery idea of creating power overwhelms the mind 
with awe. Let us look around, and survey this-stupendous edifice, 
which j#e have been admitted to inhabit. Let us think of the extent 
of/toetlifierent climates and regions of the earth; of the magnitude 
of the mountains, and of the expanse of the ocean. Let us conceive 
that immense globe which contains them, launched at once from the 
hand of the Almighty; made to revolve incessantly on its axis, that 
it might produce'toe vicissitudes’of day and night; thrown forth v at 
the same time, to run its annual course in perpetual circuit through 
toe heavens: After such a meditation, where is the greatness, where 
is ipet*||ride of man ? Into what total annihilation do we sink, before 
o&t^ifpotent Being? Who is not disposed to exclaim* Lord, 'what 
is niahfthat thou art mindful of him ; or the son of man , that thou 
shouldest visit him ! When compared with thee, all men Ore vanity : 
thetfv$or1<$ are nothing! — Reverence, and humble adoration, ought 
spontaneously to arise. He who feels no propensity to worship and 
adore, is dead to all sense of grandeur and majesty; has extinguished 
one of the most natural feelings of the human heart. Know the 
Lord, that he is God, we are all his people; the workmanship of his 
hands. Let us worship and boa down. Let us kneel before the Lord 
our Maker. 

Of all titles to legislation and rule, none is so evident and direct 
as that of a Creator. The conviction is felt in every breast, that he 
who gave us being, hath an absolute right to regulate our conduct. 
This gives a sanction to the precepts of God, which the most hard-* 
ened dare not controvert. When it is a Creator and a Father that 
speaks, who would not listen and obey ? Arc justice and humaiuty 
his declared laws; and shall we, whom but yesterday he called from 
the dust, and whom to-morrow he can reduce into dust again, pre¬ 
sume, in contempt of him, to be unjust or inhuman ? Are there any 
little interests of our own, which we dare to erect, in opposition to 
toe pleasure of him who made us? Fear ye not me? saith the Lord ; 
will ye not tremble at my presence, who have placed the sand for the 
bound of the sea , by apeipctual decree , that it cannot pass it; who stretch 
forth my hand ever the earth , and none hindereth ? 

At toe same time, the power of a Creator is encouraging, as well 
as awful. While it enforces duty, it inspires confidence under afflic¬ 
tion. It brings to view a relation, which imports tenderness qpd com¬ 
fort; for it suggests toe compassion of a Father. In the time of 
trouble, mankind are led, by natural impulse, to fly for aid to Hiih, 
who knows the weakness of the frame which he has made: who re¬ 
members we\ are Sid; and sees the dangers with which we are en- 
virond|. “ I am thine; tor thou hast made me: Forsake not toe 
K ^ thine own hands,” is one of the mosthatural ejaculations. 
o£to^^tres&d mind.—How K blessed are the virtuous, who can rest. 
lifWplhr p|j!ectipi of that powe ff ul gpn, which made the earth an^L. 
thijf-leAveri rThe omnipotence jjlpd ers God so awful is to them 
a SdUrce of joy. In the whole nature, nothing is formi- 

‘ tq .them who firmly reposj^toehrtrust ifi the Creator. To them, 
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every noxious power *an -be rendered 

evil, if not averted* can foe transformed into good^Un the Au^or;^ 
nature, they find not only the author of their being; but thefc p|% . 
tector and defender, the lifter up of their heads. Happy fsju 
hath the God of Jacob for his helps whose hope is ins the Lord hJutGf&g 
which made heaven and earth , the sea, and all that therein is s Which 
keepeth truth for ever .* ^ 

II. The work of creation is the display 'of supreme wisdom. It 
carries no character more conspicuous than this. Ifj from the struc¬ 
ture and mechanism of some of the most complicated works of hu¬ 
man art, we are led to high admiration of the wisdom of the contriver* 
what astonishment may fill our minds, when we think of the structure 
of the universe! It is not only .the supendous building itselfijpkMeJi 
excites admiration; but the exquisite skill, with which the *|m<lles8 
variety of its parts are adapted to their respective purposes ^Inso¬ 
much that the study of nature, which, for ages, has employed the 
lives of so many learned men, and which is still so far from beiit^ ex¬ 
hausted, is no other than the study of divine wisdom displayed m tfte 
creation. The farther our researches are carried, more striking 
proofs of it every-where meet us. The provision made for the con¬ 
stant regularity of the universe, in the disposition of the heavenly 
bodies, so that in the course of several thousand years, nature should 
ever exhibit the same useful and grateful variety in the returns of 
light aud darkness, of summer and winter; and ever furnish food 
and habitation to all the animals that people the earth; must be a 
lasting theme of wonder to every reflecting mind. 

But they are not only the heavens that declare the glory of God, 
anti the firmament that sheweth forth his handy-work. In the most' 
inconsiderable, as well as in the most illustrious works of the Creator, 
consummate art mid design appear. There is not a creature that 
moves, nor • a vegetable that grows, but, when minutely examined, 
furnishes materials of the highest admiration. The • same wisdom 
that placed the sun in the centre of the system, and arranged the 
several planets around him in their order, has no less shown itself 
in the provision made for the food and dwelling of every bird that 
roams the air, and eveiy beast that wanders in the desert; equally 
great, in the smallest, and in the most magnificent objects ; in the 
star, and in the insect; in the elephant, and in the fly; in the beam 
that shines from heaven, and in the grass that clothes the ground. 
Nothing is overlooked; Nothing is carelessly performed. Every 
thing that exists is adapted, with perfect symmetry, to the end for 
which it was designed. All this infinite variety of particulars must 
have been present to the mind of the Creator; all bpheld with one 
glance of his eye; all fixed and arranged, from the beginning, in his 
great* design, when he formed the heavens and the earth. Justly 1 
may we exclaim with the Psalmist, How excellent , O Lord , is thy 
name ip all the earth / Hew manifdfjL are thy works! In wisdom haM 
thou mafjtthem ail. No mari^^^nd out the work that God mahtfh. 
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from the beginning to the end. Such knowledge if fchwnderfid for us. 
It is high i we cannot attain unto it. ' * ' 

This wisdom displayed by the Almighty in the creation, was not 
intended merely to gratify curiosity, and to raise wonder. It ought 
to beget profound submission, and pious trust, in every heart. It is 
ni>t uncommon for many who speak with rapture of creating wisdom, 
to be guilty, at the same time, of arraigning the conduct of Provi¬ 
dence. In the structure of the universe, they confess that all is 
goodly and beautiful. But, in die government of human affairs, 
tney can sec nothing but disorder anti confusion. — Have they for¬ 
gotten, that both the one and the other proceed from, die same 
Aqthqr ? Have they forgotten, that he who balanced all the heavenly 
biodi&jj: and adjusted the proportions and limits of nature, is the same 
who hath allotted them their condition in the world, who distributes 


the measures of their prosperity and adversity, and fares the bounds 
of tfyir habitation ? If their lot appear to them ill-sorted, and their 
condition hard and unequal, let them only put the question to their 
owii minds, Whether it be most probable that the great and wise 
Creator hath erred in his distribution of human’things, or that they 
have erred in the judgment which they form concerning the lot as¬ 
signed to them ? Can they believe, that the divine Artist, after he 
had contrived and finished this earth, the habitation of men, with 
such admirable wisdom, would then throw it out of his hands as a 
neglected work; would suffer the affairs of its inhabitants to proceed 
by chance; and would behold them, without concern, run into mis¬ 
rule and disorder? Where were then that consistency of conduct, 
which we discover in all the works of nature, and which we cannot 
"but ascribe to a perfect Being ? — My brother! when thy pilaus are 
'disappointed, and thy heart is ready to despair; when virtue is op¬ 
pressed, and the wicked prosper around thee; in those moments of 
disturbance, look up to Him who created the heaven and the earth; 
and confide, that he who made light to spiring from pirimaival dark¬ 
ness, will make order at last to arise from the seeming confusion of 
the world. 


Had any one beheld the earth in its state of chaos; when the ele¬ 
ments lay mixed and confused; when the earth was without form and 
void; and darkness was on the face >f the deep; would he have be¬ 
lieved* that it was presently to become so fair and well-ordered a 
globe as we now behold; illumined with the spilendour of the sun, 
and decorated with all the beauty of nature ? The same powerful 
hand, which pierfccted the work of creation, shall, in due time, dis¬ 
embroil the pilans of Providence. Of creation, we can judge more 
clearly, because it stood forth at once; it was pierfect from the begin¬ 
ning. But the course of Providence is progressive. Time is re¬ 
quired for the progression to advance, and before it is finished^ we 
Can form no judgment, or at least a very imperfect one, concerning 
it. We-must wait until the great sera arrive, when the secrets of the 
universe shall be unfolded; when the .divine designs shall be consum¬ 
mated ; when Providence sh att 4 wftcpught to the same completion 
which creation has already attained. Then we have reason to be- 
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lieve, that the^frfse Creator shall appear, in the end, to have been 
the wise and just rulertofthe world. Until that period! corner let, us 
be contented and pati&it; let us submit and adore. , Although- thou 
sayest t/im shaft not see him, yet judgment is bifare himtherefore tryst 
thou in him. * This exhortation will receive mone force, wmjjji we, m , 

HI. Consider creation as a display of supreme goodness, ho lass 
than of wisdom and power. It is the communication of numberless 
benefits to all who live, together with existence. Justly is the earth 
said to be full of the goodness of the Lord. Throughout the whole 
system of things, we behold a manifest tendency to promote the be¬ 
nefit either of the rational, or the animal creation. In some parts 
of nature, this tendency may be less obvious than in others. v Ob¬ 
jects, which to us seem useless or hurtful, may sometimes ocgtlrjand 
strange it were, if, in so vast and complicated a system, difficulties of 
this kind should not occasionally present themselves to beings, whose 
views are so narrow and limited as ours. It is well known, that in 
proportion as the knowledge of nature has increased among men, 
these difficulties have diminished. Satisfactory accounts have been 
given of many perplexing appearances. Useful and proper purposes 
have been found to be promoted, by objects which were, at first, 
thought unprofitable or noxious. 

Malignant must be the mind of that person; with a distorted eye 
he must have contemplated creation, who can suspect, that it is not 
the production of infinite benignity and goodness. How many clear 
marks of benevolent intention appear every-where around us ? What 
a profusion of beauty and ornament is poured forth on the face of 
nature? What a magnificent spectacle presented to the view of 
man ? What supply contrived for his wants ? What a variety of 
objects set before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under¬ 
standing, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and gladden his heart ? 
Indeed, the very existence of the universe is a standing memorial of 
the goodness of the Creator. For nothing except goodness could 
originally prompt creation. 'I’lie Supreme Being, self-existent and 
all-suificient, had no wants which he could seek to supply. No new 
accession of felicity or glory was to result to him, from creatures 
whom be made. It was goodness communicating and pouring itself 
forth, goodness delighting to impart happiness in all its forms, which 
in the beginning created the heaven and the earth. Hence those in¬ 
numerable orders of living creatures with which the earth is peopled; 
from the lowest class of sensitive being, to the highest rank of reason 
and intelligence. Wherever there is J ; fe, there is some degree of 
happiness; there are enjoyments suited to the different powers of 
feeling; and earth, and air, and water, arc with magnificent liberality 
made to teem with life. 

Let those striking displays of creating goodness call forth, on our 
p,art, responsive love, gratitude, and veneration. To this great 
Father of all existence and life, to Him who hath raised us up ■ to 
behold the light of day, and to enjoy all the comforts which, his 
world presents, let our hearts fiend forth a perpetual hymn of praise. 

■ • • JokiuT. 14. 
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Evening And morning let us the morning 

end the evening to rejoice over our hemr*n# openMh his hand, and 
taiisfietk the desire qf every living thing. Let%s rejoice, that we are 
Induct into a world, which is the production of infinite goodness, 
Qver Which a supreme intelligence presides; and where nothing hap¬ 
pens, that was not planned and arranged, from the beginning, in his 
decree. Convinced that he hateth not the works which he hath 
made, nor hath brought creatures into existence merely to suffer 
unnecessary pain, let us, even in the midst of sorrow, receive with 
calm submission whatever he is pleased to send; thankful for what 
he bestows ; and satisfied, that without good reason he takes nothing 
away.. 

> Such, in general, are the effects which meditation on the creation 
of the world ought to produce. It presents such an astonishing con¬ 
junction of power, wisdom, and goodness, as cannot be beheld with¬ 
out religious veneration. Accordingly, among all nations of the 
earth, it lias given rise to religious belief and worship. The most 
ignorant and savage tribes, when they looked round on the earth and 
the heavens, could not avoid ascribing their origin to some invisible 
designing cause, and feeling a propensity to adore. They are, in¬ 
deed, the awful appearances of the Creator’s power, by which, chiefly, 
they have been impressed, and which have introduced into their wor¬ 
ship so many rites of dark superstition. When the usual course of 
nature seemed to be interrupted, when loud thunder rolled above 
them in the clouds, or earthquakes shook the ground, the multitude 
fell on their knees, and, with trembling horrour, brought forth the 
bloody sacrifice to appease the angry divinity. But it is not in those 
tremendous appearances of power merely, that a good and well-in¬ 
structed man beholds the Creator of the world. In the constant and 


regular working of his hands, in the silent operations of his wisdom 
and goodness, ever going on throughout nature, lie delights to con¬ 
template and adore him. 

This is one of the chief fruits to be derived from that more per¬ 
fect knowledge of the Creator, which is imparted to us by the Chris¬ 
tian revelation. Impressing our minds with a just sense of his 
attributes, as not wise and great only, but as gracious and merciful, 
let it lead us to view every object of calm and undisturbed nature, 
with a perpetual re ference to its Author. We shall then behold 
all the scenes which the heavens and the earth present, with more 
refined feelings, and sublimer emotions, than they who regard them 
solely as objects of curiosity or amusement Nature will appear 
animated and enlivened, by tne presence of its Author. When the 
sup rises or sets in the heavens, when spring paints the earth, when 
splUner shines in its lory, when autumn pours forth its fruits, or 
wt${£r returns in its awful forms, we shall view the Creator manifest- 
ing .itoself in his works. We shall meet his presence in the fields. 
Weffiylji feel f his influence in the cheering beam. We shall hear 
Mfjfiw2n the wind. We shall behold ourselves every-where Sur- 


1 with the glory of that universal spirit* who fills, pervades, 
lolds all. We shall live In-the world* as in a great and ' 
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august temple > 'j(fe^ the tiNnron of the divinity, who inhabits it, 
inspires devotidH^* * * yfi fjf! ** 

Magnificent as the fomfic oithe world is, it was not, however, In* 
tended for perpetual duration. It was erected as a temporary habit¬ 
ation for a race of beings, who, after acting there a probationary 
part, were to be removed into a higher state of existence. As there 
was an hour fixed from all eternity for its creation, so there is an 
hour fixed for its dissolution; when the heavens and the earth shall 
pass away, and their place shall know them no more. The consider¬ 
ation of this great event, as the counterpart to the work of creation, 
shall be the subject of the following ‘Discourse. 


SERMON L. 

ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE WORLD. 

« 

2 Peter, iii. 10. 

But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night ,• in which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burnt up. 

-These words present to us an awful view of the final catastrophe of 
the world. Having treated, in the preceding Discourse, of the com¬ 
mencement, let ns now contemplate the close, of all human things. 
The dissolution of the material system is an article of our faitq, 
often alluded to in the Old Testament, clearly predicted in the 
New. It is an article of faith so far from being incredible, that 
many appeal ances in nature lead to the belief of it. We see all 
terrestrial substances changing their form. Nothing that consists 
of matter, is founed for perpetual duration. E\eiy thing around 
us is impaired and consumed by time, waxes old by degrees, 
and tends to decay. There is reason, therefore, to believe, that 
a structure so complex as the world must be liable to the same 
law; and shall, at some period, undergo the same fate. Through 
many changes, die earth has already passed; many shocks it has 
received, and is still often receiving. A great portion of what 
is now dry land appears, from various tokens, to have been once 
covered with water. Continents bear the marks of having been 
violently rent, and torn asunder from one another. New islands 
have risen from die bottom of the ocean, dirown up by the force of 
subterraneous fire. Formidable earthquakes have, in divers quar¬ 
ters, shaken die globe; and at this hour terrify, with their alarms, 
many parts of it. Burning mountains have, ior ages, been dis¬ 
charging torrents of flame; and from time to time renew their ex¬ 
plosions in various regions* All these circumstances show, that in 
die bowels of the earth the instruments of its dissolution are formed. 
To our view, who behold only its surface, it may appear firm and 
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can foresee. 

Accustomed to behold the course of nature proceeding in regular 
order, we indulge meanwhile our pleasures and pursuits with full 
security; and such awful scenes as the convulsion of the elements, 
and the dissolution of the world, are foreign to our thoughts. Yet 
as it is certain that some generation of men must witness this great 
catastrophe, it is fit and proper, that we should sometimes look for¬ 
ward to it. Such prospects may not, indeed, be alluring to the bulk- 
of men. But they carry a grandeur and solemnity, which are con¬ 
genial to some of die most dignified feelings in our nature; and tend 
to produce elevation of thought. Amidst the circle of levities and 
follies, of little pleasures and litde cares, which fill up the ordinary 
round of life, it is necessary that we be occasionally excited to attend 
to what is serious and great. Such events as are now to be the 
subject of our meditation, awake die slumbering mind; check the 
licentiousness of idle thought; and bring home our recollection to 
what most concerns us, as men and Christians. 

Let us think what astonishment would have filled our minds, and 
what devout emotions would have swelled our hearts, if we could 
have been spectators of the creation of the world; if we had seen 
the earth when it arose at first, •without form and void , and beheld 
its parts arranged by the divine word; if we had heard the voice of 
the Almighty, calling light to spring forth from the darJatess that 
•was on the face of the deep; if we had seen the sun rising, for the 
first time, in the east with majestic glory; and all nature instantly 
beginning to teem with life. This wonderful scene, it was impossible 
that any human eye could behold. It was a spectacle afforded only 
to angels, and superiour spirits. But to a spectacle no less astonish¬ 
ing, the final dissolution of the world, we know there shall be many 
human witnesses. The race of men living in that last age, shall see 
the presages of the approaching fatal day. There shall be signs in 
the sun , as the Scripture informs us, and signs in the muon ami stars; 
upon the earth , distress of nations , with perplexity; the sea and the 
\waves roaring.* They shall clearly perceive, that universal nature is 
tending to ruin. They shall feel the globe shake; shall behold their 
cities fall; and the final conflagration begin to kindle around them. — 
Realising then this awful scene; imagining ourselves to be already 
spectators of it; let us, 

I. Contemplate the Supreme Being directing the dissolution, as 
he directed the original formation, of the world. He is the great 
agent in this wonderful transaction. It was by him foreseen. It 
was ; by him intended; it entered into his plan from the moment of 
creation. This world was destined from the beginning to fulfil a 
cCrti&iV period; and then its duration was to terminate. Not that it 
is. ajHfegpasure to the Almighty, to display his omnipotence in de- 
stroymprhe works which he has made; but as for wise and good pur- 

* Luke, xxi, 25. 
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poses the and good ends it is dissolved* 

when the time ilbsi prq6|» wnfl* termination is come. He who, in 
the counsels of his PriwiStlice, brings about so many revolutions 
among mankind; who chavgeth the times and the seasons; who raises 
up empires to rule in succession among the nations, and at his plea¬ 
sure puts an end to their glory; hath also fixed a term for the earth 
itself, the seat of all human greatness. lie saw it meet, that after 
the probationary course was finished, which the generations of men 
were to accomplish, their present habitation should be made to pass 
away. Of the seasonableness of the period wheu this chatige should 
take place, no being can judge except the Lord of the universe. 
These are counsels, into which it is not ours to penetrate. But, 
amidst this great revolution of nature, our comfort is, that it is a 
revolution brought about by Him, the mi asures of whose govern¬ 
ment are all founded in goodness. 

It is called in the Text, the day of the Lo) d; a day peculiarly his, 
as known to him only; a day in which he shall appear with uncom¬ 
mon and tremendous majesty. But though it be the da} r of the 
terrours of the Loul, yet from these terroms his upright and faithful 
subjects shall have nothing to appiehend. They may remain safe and 
quiet spectators of the threatening scene. For it is not to be a scene 
of blind confiision; of universal ruin, brought about by undtsigning 
chance. Over the shock of the elements, and the wreck of mattci, 
Eternal Wisdom presides. According lo its direction, the confla¬ 
gration advances which is to consume the caitli. Amidst every con¬ 
vulsion of the world, God shall continue to be, as he was from the 
beginning, the dwelling-place of his savants to all genet at ions. The 
wox-ld maybe lost to them; but the Ruler of the world is ever the* 
same, unchangeably good and just. This is the high tenner to which 
they can fly, and be safe. The light eons Loul laveth righteousness; 
anil, under every pci'iod of his government, his countenance bcholdcth 
the tipi niht. 

II. Lir u-» contemplate the dissolution of the woild as the end of 
all human gloij. This eaith has been the theatre of many a gxeat 
spectacle, and many a high achievennnt. There, the wise have 
i uled, the mighty have fought, and conquerors hav e triumphed. Its 
surface has been covered with proud aud stately cities. Its temples 
and palaces have raised their heads to the skies. Its king-* and po¬ 
le ntates, glorying in their magnificence, have erected pyramid-., con¬ 
structed toweis, fouuded monuments, which they imagined were to 
defy all the assaults of time. Then inxoord thought was, that their 
houses xieie lo continue for cm, and theii dwelling-plans to oil gener¬ 
ations. Its philosophers have explored the secrets of naiinc; and 
flattered them selves, that the fame of their discoveries was to be im¬ 
mortal.—Alas ! all this was to be no more than a transient show. 
Not only the Jashioa of the woi of, but the world itseltj passelh away. 
The day cometh, when all the glory of this world shall l>c remem¬ 
bered only as a dicam when one awaketh. No longer shall the earth 
exhibit any of those scenes which no w delight our eyes. The whole 
beautiful fabric is thrown down, never more to arise. As soon as 
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the destroying angel has soundedj fcthe the everlasting 

mountains fall; the foundations of troniji Airi U^ shaBen : the beauties 
of nature, the decorations of art, the lawHfls of industry, perish in 
one common flame. The globe itself shall either return into its 
ancient chocs, wiin'iout Jin m and void ; or, like a star fallen from the 
heavens, shall be effaced irom the universe, and its place shall bum 
it no more. 

This day of the Lord, it is foretold in the Text, "will come as a 
thief in the night t that is, sudden and unexpected. Mankind, not¬ 
withstanding the presages given them, shall continue to the last in 
their wonted security. Our Saviour tells us, that as in the days of 
Noah before the food, they were eating and drinking, manying and 
giving in maniage, until the food came, and took them all away s so 
shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.* —How many projects and 
designs shall that day suddenly confound? What long-contrived 
schemes of pleasure shall it overthrow? What plans of cunning 
and ambition shall it utterly blast ? How miserable they, whom it 
shall overtake in the midst of dark conspiracies of criminal deeds or 
profligate pleasures ? In what strong colours is their dismay painted, 
when they are represented, in the book of Revelations, as calling to 
the hills and mountains to fall on them and cover them ? — Such 
descriptions are apt to be considered as exaggerated. The impression 
of those awful events is weakened by the great distance of time, at 
which our imagination places them. But have not we had a striking 
image set before us, in our own age, of the terrours which the day of 
the Loid shall produce, by those partial ruins of the world, which 
the visitation of God has brought on countiies well known, tuid not 
removed veiy far flora ourselves? When, in the midst of peace, 
opulence, and seemity, suddenly the earth was felt by the terrified 
inhabitants to tremble, with violent agitation, below them; when 
their houses began to shake over their heads, and to overwhelm them 
with ruin.; the flood, at the same time, to rise fiom its bed, and to 
swell around them; when eucot ipassed with universal desolation,no 
friend could aid another; no pi osjiect of escape appeared; no place 
of refuge remained; how similar were such scenes of destruction to 
the terrours of the last day ? What similar sensations of drca4 and 
remorse, mid too late repentance, must they have excited among the 
guilt} and profane? 

To such formidable convulsions of nature, we, in these happy 
inlands, through the blessing of Heaven, are strangers; and strangers 
to them may we long continue! But however we may escape partial 
ruins of the globe, in its general and final ruin we also must be in¬ 
volved. To us must come at last that awful day, when the sun shall 
for the last time arise, to perform his concluding circuit round the 
wogld. They how blest, whom that day shall find employed in reli- 
gfmis acts, or virtuous deeds; in the conscientious discharge of the 
of life; in the exercise of due preparation for the conclusion 
IglpBian things, and for appearing before the great Judge* of the 
wKdl Let us now, 


* Malt. xxiv. 38, 39. 
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III. ’as remaining. unhurt la. the 
midst of this gelsfli^ll^^fc^p^when the whole animal creation 
perishes^ and me whole frame of nature falls into ruin;. Whitt a 
high idea does this present, of the dignity pertaining to the rational 
spirit! The world may fell back into chaos; but, superiour to matter, 
and independent of all the changes of material things, the soul con¬ 
tinues the same. When the heavens pass army with a great noise , and 


the elements melt with fervent heat , the soul of man, stamped for im¬ 
mortality, retains its state unimpaired) and is capable of flourishing 
in undccaying youth and vigour. Very different indeed the condi¬ 
tion of human spirits is to be, according as their djfferent qualities 
have marked, and prepared them, for different future mansions. But 
for futurity, they are all destined. Existence, still, is theirs. The 
capacity of permanent felicity they all possess; and if they enjoy it 
not, it is owing to themselves. 

Here, then, let us behold what is the true honour and excellence 


of man. It consists not in his body; which, beautiful or vigorous 
as it may now seem, is no other than a fabric of dust, quickly to 
return to dust again. It is not derived from any connexion he can 
form with earthly things; which, as we have seen, are all doomed to 
perish. It consists in that thinking part, which is susceptible of 
intellectual improvement and moral worth; which \yas formed after 
the image of God; which is capable of perpetual progress in drawing 
nearer to his nature; and shall partake of the divine eternity, when 
time and the world shall be no more. This is all that is respectable 


in man. By this alone, he is raised above perishable substances, and 
allied to those that arc celestial and immortal. This part of our 


nature, then, let us cultivate with care; and, on its improvement, rest," 
our sell-estimation. If, on the contrary, suffering ourselves to be 
wholly immersed in matter, plunged in the dregs of sensuality, we 
behave as if we were only made for the body and its animal pleasures, 
how degenerate and base do we become ? Destined to survive this 
whole material system, sent forth to run the race of immortality and 
glory, shall we thus abuse our Maker’s goodness, degrade our 
original honour, and sink ourselves into deserved misery ? It re¬ 


mains that, 

IV. We contemplate the dissolution of the world, as the intro¬ 
duction to a greater and nobler system, in the government of God. 
fVe, according to his promise , look for new heavens and a new earth , 
wherein dwellcth righteousness* Temporal things are now to give 
place to things eternal. To this earthly habitation is to succeed the 
city of the living God. The earth had completed the pur]K>se for 
which it was created. It had been employed as a theatre, on which 
the human generations were successively to come forth, and to fulfil 
their term of trial. As long as the period of trial continued, much 
obscurity was of course to cover the counsels of Providence. It was. 
appointed, that all things should appear as coming alike to aU ; that 
the righteous should seem often neglected by Heaven, and the wicked 
be allowed externally to prosper; in order that virtue and piety mighi 
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undergo a proper test; that it might tte slfewa were sincere ad¬ 
herents to conscience, and who were mg^follbwers of fortune. Hie 
day which terminates the duration of onhvorld, terminates iH those 
seeming disorders. The time of trial is concluded. The final dis¬ 
crimination of characters is made. When the righteous go into 
everlasting happiness, and the wicked are dismissed into the regions 
of punishment, the whole mystery of human affairs is unravelled, and 
the conduct of Providence is justified to man. 

Suited to a condition of triafcwas the state and form of the world, 
which we now inhabit. It was not designed to be a mansion for 
innocent and happy spirits; but a dwelling for creatures of fallen 
nature, and of mixed characters. Hence, those mixtures of pleasure 
and pain, of disorder and beauty, with which it abounds. Hence, some 
regions of the earth, presenting gay and pleasing scenes; others, exhibit¬ 
ing nothing but ruggednes and deformity; the face of Nature, sometimes 
brightened by a serene atmosphere, and a splendid sun; sometimes 
disfigured by jarring elements, and overcast with troubled skies. 
But far unlike shall be the everlasting habitations of the just Though 
how they are formed, or what objects they contain, is not given us 
now to conceive; nor, in all probability, would our faculties be equal 
to the conception; the emblematical descriptions of them in Scrip¬ 
ture are calculated to excite high ideas of magnificence and glory. 
This one particular we know with certainty, that therein dwelletk 
righteousness that is, complete virtue and eternal order; and wherever 
these arc found, the most perfect sources arc opened of joy and bliss. 
This earth was never intended for more than the outer court, the 
porch, through which the righteous were to pass into the temple and 
^sanctuary of the Divinity. When that •which is perfect is come , that 
•which is in part shall be done aicaty. 

The inference winch follows from what has been said on this sub¬ 
ject, cannot be so well expressed as in the words of the Apostle, in 
the verse immediately following the Text.; Seeing that all these things 
shall be dissolved, t chat manna of persons ought we to be in all holy 
conversation and. godliness? thight not the important discoveries 
which have been made to us of the designs of the Almighty, and of 
the destiny of man, to exalt our sentiments, and to purify our life 
from what is vicious or vain ? vVhile we pursue the business and 
cares of our present station, and partake of the innocent pleasures 
which the world affords, let us maintain that dignity of character 
which becomes immortal beings; let us act with that circumspection 
which becomes those who know they are soon to stand before the 
juilgment-seat of the Son of God: In a word, let us study to be what 
;li we would wish to be found, if to us the day of the Lord should come. 

: I know it will occur, that the prospect of that day cannot be ex- 
. pected to have much influence on the present age. The events of 

* have treated, must needs, it will be said, belong to some 
ace of men. Many prophecies yet remain to be fulfilled, 
reparatory events must take place, before the world is ripe 
1 judgment. — Whether this be the case or not, none of us 
Utility know. — But allow, me to remind you, that to each of 
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us an event is approa(jhin|^ aftcf not far distant, which shall prove of 
the same effect withilhe CT flja ag of die day of the Lord. Hie day of 
death to every individu«3Ptne same as the day of the dissolution 
of the world. The sun may continue to shine; but to them who are 
laid in the grave, his light is finally extinguished. . The world may 
remain active, busy, and noisy; but to them all is silence. The 
voice which gives the mandate, Return again to your dust , is the same 
with the sound of the last trumpet. Death fixes the doom of every 
one, finally and irrevocably. This surely is an event which none of 
us can remove in our thoughts to a remote age. To-morrow, to-day, 
the fatal mandate may be issued. Watch , therefore; be sober and 
vigilant; ye know not at what hour the Son of Man cometh. 

Having now treated bodi of the creation aud dissolution of the 


world, I cannot conclude without calling your thoughts to the mag¬ 
nificent view, which these events give us, ofthe kingdom and dominion 
of the Almighty. With reverence we contemplate his hand in the 
signal dispensations of Providence among men; deciding the fate of 
battles; raising up, or overthrowing empires; casting down the proud, 
and lifting the low from the dust. But wluit are such occurrences to 
the power and wisdom which lie displays in the higher revolutions 
of the universe; by his word, forming or dissolving worlds; at his 
pleasure, transplanting his creatures from one world to another; 
that he may carry on new plans of wisdom and goodness, and fill all 
space with the wonders of creation ? Successive generations of men 
have arisen to possess the earth. By turns they have passed away, 
and gone into regions unknown. Us he hath raised up, to occupy 
their room. We too shall shortly disappear. But human existence 
never perishes. Life only changes its form, mid is renewed. Creation.;* 
is ever filling, but never full. When the whole intended course of 
the generations of men shall be finished, then, as a shepherd leads 
his flock from one pasture to another, so the great Creator leads 
forth the souls which he has made, into new and prepared abodes of 
life. They go from this earth to a new earth, and new heavens; and 
still they remove, only from one province of the divine dominion to 
another. Amidst all those changes of nature, the great Ruler himself 
remains without variableness or shadow of turning. To him, these 
successive revolutions of being are but as yesterday when it is past. 
From his eternal throne, he beholds worlds rising and passing away; 
measures out, to the creatures who inhabit them, powers and facul¬ 
ties suited to their state; and distributes among them rewards and 
punishments proportioned to their actions. — What an astonishing 
view do such meditations afford of the kingdom of God; infinite in 
its extent; everlasting in its duration; exhibiting, in every period, 
the reign of perfect righteousness and wisdom! Who by searching 
can Jlnd out God ? who can find out the Almighty to perfection ? Gh’cat 
and marvellous are all thy works, Lord God Almighty! Just and true 
are all thy ways , thou King of saints! 
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SERMON' jfi 

ON THE CAUSES OF MEN’S Sflffif WEARY OF LIF#^ 


Job, x. 1. 

My soul is weary of my life ; 

Job, in the first part of his days, was the greatest of all the men of the 
Bast. His possessions were large; his family was numerous and 
’flourishing; his own character was fair and blameless. Yet this man 
it pleased God to visit with extraordinary reverses of fortune. He 
was robbed of his whole substance. His sons and daughters all pe¬ 
rished ; and he himself fallen from his high estate, childless, and 
reduced to poverty, was smitten with sore disease. His friends came 
about him, seemingly with the purpose of administering comfort. But, 
from a harsh and ill-founded construction of the intention of Provi¬ 
dence in his disasters, they only added to his sorrows by unjust up¬ 
braiding. Hence those many pathetic lamentations with which this 
book abounds, poured forth in the most beautiful and touching strain 
of Oriental poetry. In one of those hours of lamentation, the senti¬ 
ment in the Text was uttered; My soul is 'weary of my life ,• a senti¬ 
ment, which surely, if any situation can justify it, was allowable in 
the case of Job. 

In situations very different from that of Job, under calamities far 
less severe, it is not uncommon to find such a sentiment working in 
the heart, and sometimes breaking forth from the lips of men. Many, 

. very many there are, who, on one occasion or other, have experi- 
'^etaced this weariness of life, and been tempted to wish that it would 
come to a close. Let us now examine in what circumstances this 
feeling may be deemed excusable; in what it is to be held sinful; 
and under what restrictions we may, on any occasion, be permitted to 
say, My soul is weary of my life . 

I shall consider the words c.f the Text in three lights: as ex¬ 
pressing, First, The sentiment of a discontented man: Secondly , The 
sentiment of an afflicted man: Thirdly , The sentiment of a devout man. 

I. Let us consider the Text as expressing the sentiment of a dis¬ 
contented man; with whom it is the effusion of spleen, vexation, and 
dissatisfaction with life, arising from causes neither laudable nor jus¬ 
tifiable. -There are chiefly three classes of men who are liable to this 
disease of the mind: the idle; the luxurious; the criminal. 

First, This weariness of life is often found among the idle;- per¬ 
sons commonly in easy circumstances of fortune, who are not engaged 
in any* iof the laborious occupations of the world, and who are, 
ntilsejaasie time, without energy of mind to call them forth into any 
oMifie of active exertion. In this languid, or rather torpid' state, 
j^> many vacant hours, and are so much at a loss how to 
fl|Hraeir time, that their spirits utterly sink; they become burden- 
themselves, and to every one around them; and drag.with 
aHK load of existence. What a convincing proof is hereby 
foatynan w$s designed by his Creator to be an active being. 
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whose .happiness is ta,be fo|nd not merely in rest, but in occupation 
and ptwi* I The M-anmritaed-to suffer the natural punishment 
of thefl^mactivify add folly^mcl from their complaints of. the tire^ 
someness of life, there is no remedy but to awake from the dream of 
sloth, and to fill up with proper employment the miserable vacancies 
of their days. Let them study to become useful to the world, and 
they shall soon become less burdensome to themselves. They shall 
begin to enjoy existence; they shall reap the rewards which Provi¬ 
dence has annexed to virtuous activity ;> and have no more cause to say* 
My sold is weary of my life. 

Next , The luxurious and the dissipated form another class of men, 
among whom such complaints are still more frequent. With them 
they are not the fruit of idleness. These are men who have been 
busied enough; they have run the whole race of pleasure; but they' 
have run it with such inconsiderate speed, that it terminates in weari¬ 
ness and vexation of spirit. By the perpetual course of dissipation in 
which they are engaged; by the excesses which they indulge; by the 
riotous revel, and the midnight, or rather morning, hours to which 
they prolong their festivity; they have debilitated their bodies, and 
worn out their spirits. Satiated with the repetition of their accus¬ 
tomed pleasures, and yet unable to find any new ones in their place; 
wandering round and round their former haunts of joy, and ever re¬ 
turning disappointed; weary of themselves, and of all things about 
them, their spirits are oppressed with a deadly gloom, and the com¬ 
plaint bursts forth of odious life and a miserable world. Never are 
these complaints more frequent than at the close of rounds of amuse¬ 
ment, and after a long repetition of festal pleasures; when the spirits 
which had been forced up, as by some intoxicating drug, to an unnaM* 
tural height, subside into profound dejection. What increases the 
evil is, that it is not among the infirm and the aged, but among the 
young, the gay, and*the prosperous, who ought to be reputed the 
happiest men, that this distaste of life most frequently prevails. 

When persons of this description, in their peevish and splenetic 
hours, exclaim, My said is weary of my life , let them know, let them 
be assured, that this is no other than the judgment of God overtaking 
them for their vices and follies. Their complaints of misery are en¬ 
titled to no compassion; nay, they are sinful, because they arise from 
a sinful cause; from a mind broken and debased by luxury and 
corruption. They are the authors of their own misery, by hav¬ 
ing thrown away on the follies of the world those powers which 
God had bestowed on them for nobler ends.—Let them return 
to the duties of men and Christians. Let’ them retreat from fri¬ 
volity, and abstain from excess. ' Let them study temperance, mot 
deration, and self-command. By entering on a virtuous and manly- 
course of action, and. applying to the honourable discharge 
functions of their station, they will acquire different views. ■. 

wijl obtain more real enjoyment of life, and become more willing to , 
prolongit.—.But, after the warnings which God has given . 

their misbehaviour by the inward misery they suffer, if they st^'#gip#‘ 
tiniie to run the same intemperate round, and to drain pisparafe'jb 
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the last dregs, it shall come to pass, that they who now contemn life, 
and are impatient of its continuance, shaft be tne persons n^g; eager 
to prolong ft.* ' When they behold it %i reality drawing fPffards a 
close, an<J are obliged to look forward to what is to come after it, 
they slttil be'rendered awfully sensible of its value. They will then 
grasp eagdrty at the flying hours; anxious to stop them if they could, 
and to employ every moment that remains in repairing their past 
erronrs, and in making their peace, if possible, with God and heaven. 
According as they have sown,* they now reap. They are reduced to 
eat thefruit of their own ways, and to befiled with their orwu devices. 

There remains still a third class of those who from discontent 
me become weary of life; such as have embittered it to themselves 
by the consciousness of criminal deeds. They have been, perhaps, 
unnatural to their parents, or treacherous to their friends; they have 
violated their fidelity; have ensnared and ruined the innocent; or 
have occasioned the death of others. There is no wonder that such 
persons should lose their relish for life. To whatever arts they may 
ha\c recourse for procuring a deceitful peace, conscience will at times 
exert its native power, and shake over them its terrific scourge. The 
internal misery they endure has sometimes arisen to such a height, 
as has made them terminate, with their own hands, an existence 
which they felt to be insupportable. — To the complaints of such 
persons no remedy can be furnished, except what arises from the bit¬ 
terness of sincere and deep repentance. We can do no more than 
exhort them to atone as much as is in their power tor the evils they 
have committed; and to fly to the divine mercy through Jesus Christ 
tor pardon and forgiveness. Let us now, 

II. Turn to persons of another description, and consider the sen¬ 
timent in the Text as extorted by situations of distress. These are 
so variously multiplied in the world, and often so oppressive and 
heavy, that assuredly it is not uncommon to hear the afflicted com¬ 
plain that they are weary of life. Their complaints, if not always 
allow'abk, yet certainly are More excusable than those which flow 
from the sources of dissatisfaction already mentioned. They are 
sufferers, not so much through their own misconduct, as through the 
appointment of Providence; and therefore to persons in this situation 
it may seem more needful to oiier consolation, than to give admon¬ 
ition. However, as the evils which produce this impatience of life 
are of different soils, a distinction must be made as to the situations 
which can most excuse it. 


Sometimes, the exclamation in the Text may be occasioned by 
deep and overwhelming grief. When they whom we had most af¬ 
fectionately loved, and in whom we had placed the felicity of our 
days, are taken away, our connexion with life appears to be dissolved. 
“ Whyt should we survive those to whom our souls were tied? 

Mfiold to God we had died before them! Now when they are 
all pleasure and hope is gone as to us. To us the sun no 
gei shines with its usual brightness. No longer cheerfulness 
H fitfests the face of Nature. On every object a sad gloom appears 
***4fi^test; and every employment of life is become an oppressive 


is become an oppressive 
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“ burden.” With the feefiugs of those who > are thus distressed we 
natura ^ ayjnp^iisdl' Tjlit^Jr are frequently die feelings, of the most 
virtu(^p^Rrn|ible minus &4&nd yet such persons must be fold, that 
grief ma^ be indulged so farces to become immoderate apd improper. 
There are bounds ,j$hich are prescribed to it botli by w^imgan d by 
religion. A Christian ought not to mourn like those whohawnohope. 
While he feels his sorrows as a man, he should also study to bear 
them like a man, with fortitude; and not abandoif'himself to feeble 
and fruitless melancholy. Let him have recourse to a strenuous dis¬ 
charge of the duties of hi$ station, and consider it as incupibent on 
him to make the best improvement that he can of those comforts 
which Providence has still left in his possession. 

Again; it sometimes happens that, apart from grief, great reverses 
of worldly fortune give rise to the lamentation in the Text. This 
was the case with Job himself. A sudden full from opulence into 
indigence and want; some undeserved disgrace incurred, or some 
unexpected cloud thrown over former reputation and fame; the un¬ 
kindness and desertion of friends, or the insolent triumph'of enemies, 
are apt to overwhelm the minds of men with gloom, and to reduce 
diem to be weary of life. To persons under such calamities, sym¬ 
pathy is due. That sympathy, however, will be proportioned to the 
degree in which we consider them as free from blame in the misfor¬ 
tunes which they suffer. As far as, through their own misconduct 
and vice, they have, been the authors to themselves of those misfor¬ 
tunes, we wididraw our pity. The burden which diey have brought 
on themselves, we leave them to bear as they can; and with litde 
concern we hear them exclaim Unit their souls are 'weary of life . — 
Not only so, but even in cases where calamities have fallen on the 
innocent, to the pity which we feel for them will be joined a secret 
contempt, if we perceive that, together with their prosperity, their 
courage and fortitude have also forsaken them. To abandon them¬ 
selves to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Instead of declaring that his soul is weary of his life , it becomes a 
brave and a good man, in the evil day, with firmness to maintain bis 
post; to bear up against the storm; to have recourse to those advan¬ 
tages which, in the worst of times, are always left to integrity and 
virtue; and never to give up the hope that better days may yet arise* 

It is good for persons in such situations to remark that, though 
Job was for a long while severely tried by a variety of distresses, yet 
his condition was not left finally unhappy. On the contrary, the, 
goodness of that God whom he had served, returned at last to shine 
upon him with greater brightness than ever. His riches were re¬ 
stored to him twofold. The losses in his family were repaired by a 
new offspring. His name became again renowned in the East; 
and the latter end of Job,‘ we are told, was more blessed than the 
beginning . ■ 

But still, it may be asked, will not die continuance of long and 
severe disease justify the exclamation in the Text, My soul is. weary 
tf .my life? To persons who are forsaken by all the blessmg£/of 
health, and who have no prospect left, but that of lingering under 
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sickness or pain, Job’s JBomplaint may assuredly be forgiven more 
than to any others. Though it might be suggested td^b^,tjhat 
even in old age and sickness, except in very extreme 
sources are always left, of which they m^y avail theirtset^^^^^ef: 
yet it must be admitted, that lawfully they may jgish thehfWfferiligs 
to be brought to an end. Still, however, they must remember, that 
resignation to thfrpi ensure of Heaven continues to be their duty to 
the lost. „ As long as any part remains to be acted, as long as their 
cmtinualice in the world can sejrve any valuable purpose, it is more 
honoiJpble to bear the load with magnanimity, than to give way to 
a querulous and dejected spirit. It remains, 

III. To address myself to another order of men, among whom, 
though more rarely than among those whom I have described, the 
sentiment of the Text is to be found. They are persons who have 
no particular complaint to make of the injustice of the worlds o£ the 
afflictions of their state. But they arc tired of the vanity* of the 
world, of its insipid enjoyments, and its perpetually revolving circle 
of trifles ahd follies. They feel themselves made for something 
greater and nobler. They are disgusted aiul hurt with the scenes of 
wickedness that arc often passing before their eyes. Their hearts 
are warmed with the thoughts of a purer and more perfect existence 
designed for loan; and in the moments of aspiration after it, the ex¬ 
clamation breaks forth, My soul is weary of my life. — Oh, that I had 
wings like a dove! for then 1 would fry away and be at rest. Im / then 
I would wander far off', and remain in the wilderness. I would, hasten 
my escape from the windy storm and tempest. For 1 have seen violence 
and strife in the city. Wickedness is in the midst thereof; deceit and 
' guile depart not from her streets. * In this view the sentiment in the 
Text may sometimes be that of a devout man. But such persons I 
must admonish, that their devotion, however sincere, is not alto¬ 
gether of a rational and chastened kind. It was from this temper 
that, in former ages of the church, the numerous race sprung of an¬ 
chorets, hermits, and all the * arious orders who voluntarily aban¬ 
doned the world, to people the lonely desarts and the monastic retreat. 
The ordinary course of things seemed below them as candidates for 
heaven. The concerns of the world appeared unworthy of their 
attention, and dangerous to the-r virtue. Breathing after a higher 
state, they imagined that they could not abstract themselves too 
much from every earthly amusement, as long as they were forced to 
remahj^in this place of exile. 

Let*us lieware of all such imaginary refinements as produce a total 
disrelish of our present condition. They are, for the most part, grafted 
either on disappointed pursuits, or on a melancholy and splenetic 
cast of mind. They are far from contributing to happiness, and are 
inconsistent with all the active virtues of ihan. Th^ life deserves not 
indeed to be put in competition with that blessed immortality to 
which God has raised our hopes. But such as it is, it is thejzm of 
G0&. It is the sphere in which his wisdom has-placed us,^|M ap- 
vP^Wfcd us to act our parts. As long as it lasts, *we must ‘l^either 

* Psalm Jr. 6—9. 11. 
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slight the duties which’ it requires, nor undervalue th 
joYmerdplBhich it offers. It belongs to a man to live 
liiS ih^FW V vWh ich he who declares himself weary 


value the ifinocent en- 
; to live among men as 
If weary of lire is not 


qi^EHb|Qr%^*with propriety. - * ’ 

*1P(CPw |'§mwe placed before you, in various views, the sentiment in 
the Te*t ; and have shown in what circumstances, and from what 


causes, that disrelish of life arises which is often %und among man* 
kind. On a review of the whole, we cannot but acknowledge, that it 
is oftener to Ire ascribed to our oyn vices and foiling, than to any 
other cause. Among the multitudes in the world, to wbiftftat this 
day life is burdensome, die far greater number is of those who have 
rendered it so to themselves. Their idleness, their luxury and plea¬ 
sures, their criminal deeds, their immoderate passions, their timidity 
and baseness of mind, have dejected them in such a degree, as to 
make them weary of their existence. Preyed upon by discontent of 
their own creating, they complain of life when they ought to repre¬ 
hend themselves. 


Various afflictions there doubtless are in the world; many persons 
with whom we have cause to sympathise, and whom we might rea¬ 
sonably forgive for wishing death to close their sorrows. But of the 
evils which embitter life, it must be admitted, that the greater part is 
such as we have brought on ourselves; or at least sugh us, if we were 
not wanting to ourselves, might bc tolerably supported. When we 
compute the numbers of those who are disposed to say, My soul is 
'weary of my life , some there are to whom this sentiment is excusable; 
but many more among whom it is in no way justifiable. I admit that, 
among the worthiest and the best, there may be dark moments in 
which some feeling of this nature may be apt to intrude upon their 
minds. But with them they are only moments of occasional and 
passing gloom. They soon recal the vigour of their minds; and 
return with satisfaction to the discharge of the duties, and to a parti¬ 
cipation of the enjoyments, of life. 

One great cause of men’s becoming weary of life is grounded on the 
mistaken views of it which they have formed, and the false hopes 
which they have entertained from it. They have expected a scene of 
enjoyment; and when they meet with disappointments and distresses, 
they <&omplain of life, as if it had cheated and betrayed them. God 
ordained no such possession for man on earth as continued pleasure. 
For the wisest purposes he designed our state to be checkered with 
pleasure and pain. As such let us receive it, and make the best 
of what is doomed to be our lot. Let us remain persuaded, that' 
simple and moderate pleasures are always the best; that virtue and 
a good conscience are the surest foundations of enjoyment; that he 
who serves his God and his Saviour with the purest intentions, and 
governs his prions with the greatest care, is likely to lead the hap¬ 
piest life. Fouowing these principles, we shall meet with fewer 
oegraons of being weary of life; we shall always find some satisfac- 
:tij|apttixed with its crosses; and shall be enabled to wait wijth a 
humble and edntented mind, till the Almighty, in his appointed time, 
finish our state of trial, and remove us to a more blessed abode. 

e f. 2 
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SERMON LII. 

ON CHARITY AS THE END OF THE COMMANDMENT. 

• y 

1 Tim. i. 5. 

Now the end of the commandment is charity , out of a -pure hearty and 
of a good conscience , and of faith unfeigned. 

It appltrs from this chapter, that one design of the Apostle in 
writing to Timothy, was to guard him against certain corrupters of 
Christian doctrine, who had already arisen in the church. To their 
false representations of religion, he opposes that general view of it 
which is given in the Text. Such summaries of religion frequently 
occur in the sacred writings, and are extremely useful. By the com¬ 
prehensive energy with which they express the great lines of our 
duty, they both imprint them on our memory, and bring them home 
to our conscience with force. In the progress of this Discourse, I 
hope to make it appear, that the words of the Text afford a most 
enlarged and instructive view of religion in all its chief parts. 

The Apostle pronounces charity to be the end or scope of the com¬ 
mandment ', thattis, of the law of God. At the same time, in order to 
prevent mistakes on this most important subject, he subjoins to cha¬ 
rity certain adjuncts, as necessary to qualify it, and to render the 
Christian character complete. These are, the pure hearty the good 
conscience, and faith wfeigned. In treating of these, I shall show the 
nature of their connexion with charity, and the importance of their 
'being always united with it. 

The end of the commandment is charity. Charity is the same with 
benevolence oi love; and is the term uniformly employed in the New 
Testament, to denote all the good affections which we ought to bear 
towards one another. It consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as specula¬ 
tions too often do, untouched and cold. Neither is it confined to 
that indolent good nature, which makes us rest satisfied with being 
free from inveterate malice, or ill-will to our fellow-creatures, with¬ 
out prompting us to be of service t.' any. True charity is an,active 
principle. It is not properly a single virtue; but a disposition resid¬ 
ing in the hearty as a fountain whence all the virtues of benignity, 
candour, forbearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality flow, as 
so many native streams. From general good-will to all, it extends 
its influence particularly to those with whom we stmid in nearest 
connexion, and who are directly within the sphere of our good offices. 
From the country or community to which we belong, it descends to 
the smaller associations of neighbourhood, relations, apd friends; and 
spreads itself over the whole circle of social and domestic life. • I 
mean not that it imports a promiscuous undistipguishing affqctipn, 
which gives every man an equal title to our love. Charity, n we 
should endeavour to carry it so far, would be rendered an impracti¬ 
cable virtue, and would resolve itself into mere words, without affect- 
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ing the heart. True charity attempts llS^to shut our eyes to the 
distinction between good and bad men; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend and those who injure us. It reserves 
our esteem for good men, and our complacency tor our friends. To* 
wards our enemies it inspires forgiveness and humanity. It breathes 
universal candour, and liberality of sentiment. It forms gentleness 
of temper, and dictates affability of manners. It prompts correspond¬ 
ing sympathies with them who rejoice and them who weep. It teaches 
us to slight and despise no man. ‘Charity is the comforter of the 
afflicted, the protector of the oppressed, the reconciler of differences, 
the intercessor for offenders. It is faithfulness in the friend, public 
spirit in the magistrate, equity and patience in the judge, moderation 
in the sovereign, and loyalty in the subject. In parents it is care and 
attention; in children it is reverence and submission. In a word, ft 
is the soul of social life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers the 
abodes of men. It is like the dew of Herman , says the Psalmist, and 
the dew that descendeth on the mountains of Zion , •where the Lord com¬ 
manded the blessing, even life for evermore. * 

Such charity, says the Text, is the end of the commandment. This 
assertion of the Apostle is undoubtedly consonant to all that reason 
emi suggest on the subject of religion. For, on considering the na¬ 
ture of the Supreme Being, reason gives us much ground to believe, 
that the chief design of all the commandments which he has given to 
men, is to promote their happiness. Independent and self-sufficient, 
that Supreme Being has nothing to exact from us for his own interest 
or felicity. By our services lie cannot be benefited, nor by our 
offences injured. When he created the world, it was benevolence 
that moved him to confer existence. When he made himself knotfh 
to his creatures, benevolence in like manner moved him to give them 
laws for their conduct. Benevolence is the spring of legislation in 
the Deity, as much as it was the motive of creation. He issued his-., 
commands on earth, on purpose that, by obedience to them, his 
creatures might be rendered happy among themselves in this life, 
and be prepared for greater happiness in another. Charity, espe¬ 
cially when joined with purity, good conscience, and faith, is obvi¬ 
ously the great instrument for this purpose; and therefore must needs 
possess the chief and primary place in the laws of God. 

Accordingly, throughout the New Testament, it is uniformly pre¬ 
sented to us in the same light in which it is placed by the Text. This . 
is known to all who have any acquaintance with tne sacred books. 
Charity is termed the fulfilling of the law, and the bond of perfectness. 

It was assumed by our Blessed Lord as the characteristieal distinction 
of his disciples; and in that magnificent eulogium which the Apostle 
Paul pronounces upon it, in the thirteenth chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, it is expressly preferred by him to faith and hope. 
This deserves to be seriously considered by those who are apt to 
undervalue charity, as an appendage of what they contemptuously 
call Morality; while they confine true religion to some favourite- 
tenets and observances of their own, which they consider as compre- 

* Psalm cxxxiii. 3. 

EE 3 
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hending the sum of jjrijHwfe acceptable to God. Such persons show 
themselves profoundly tgrlmrant of the nature of religion, and may too 
often be suspected of being strangers to its influence. Fdjtjj as the 
Apostle John reasons, He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love that God whom he hath not seen ?* 


At the same time, while I ascribe to charity that high place in the 
system of religion, which justly belongs to it, I am not to be under¬ 
stood as confining all religion to this disposition alone. With much 
wisdom and propriety, the Text* hath annexed to it certain adjuncts, 
without which neither the character of a good man can be completed, 
nor charity itself exercised to advantage. To the consideration of 
these, I now proceed; and I enter the more readily on this branch 
of the subject, as there is ground to believe, that many pretend to 
possess charity, without properly understanding its nature and efficacy. 
There has been always an unhappy tendency among men to run to 
extremes, on one side or other, in matters of religion. As one set 
of men, who employ all their zeal on right belief, are prone to under¬ 
value good practice; so another set, who wish to be esteemed rational 
Christians, are inclined to rest the whole of their duty on charitable 
deeds, while they overlook certain dispositions and habits which 
ought always to accompany them. It is therefore of importance, 
that the mistakes of both these classes of men should be rectified, in 
order that religion may be held forth to the world in its complete 
form, and in its full and undiminished lustre. 


The first qualification of charity pointed out in the Text is purity; 
charity out of a pure heart. Purity includes the virtues which belong 
to the individual, considered in himself, and with respect to the 

g overnment of his desires and pleasures. It hath its seat in the 
eart; but extends its influence over so much of the outward con¬ 


duct, as to form a great and material part of the character. They 
afe only the pure in heart, we are told by our Saviour, who can see 
God. f It is also true, that they are only the pure in heart who can 
properly discharge their duties towards mankind. Inordinate love 
of pleasure, intemperance, sensual iijs and a course of irregular life, 
are inconsistent, not only with the general character of a good man, 
but also with the peculiar exercises of charity and benevolence. For 
nothing is more certain, than that habits of licentious indulgence 
contribute to stifle all the good affections; to harden the heart; to 
nourish that selfish attachment to our own vicious pleasures which 
renders us insensible to the circumstances and wonts of others. A 


profligate man is seldom found to be a good husband, a good father, 
or a beneficent neighbour. How many young persons have at first 
set out in the world with excellent dispositions of heart; generous, 
charitable, and humane; kind to their friends, and amiable among 
ail with whom they had intercourse ? And yet how often have we 
seen all those fair appearances unhappily blasted in the progress of 
life, merely through the influence of loose and corrupting pleasures; 
and those very persons who promised once to be blessings to the 
woirld, sunk down in the end, to be the burden and nuisance of 


* 1 John, iv. 20. 


f Matt. v. S. 
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society ! The profusion of expence pleasures occasion, 

accounts in a great measure for the fatalftrerse that tokcs place in 
their character. It not only dniins the sources whence the streams 
of beneficence should flow, but often obliges them to become oppres¬ 
sive and cruel to those whom it was their duty to have patronised 
and supported. 

Purity of heart and conduct must therefore be held fundamental to 
charity and love, as well as to general piety and virtue. The licen¬ 
tious, I know, are ready to imagine,•that their occasional deeds of 
bounty and liberality will atone for many of their private disorders. 
But, besides that such plans of compensation for vices, by some sup¬ 
posed virtues, are always fallacious, the licentious may be assured, 
that it is an appearance only of charity, not the reality of it, to which 
they can lay claim. For that great virtue consists not in occasional 
actions of humanity, in fits of kindness or compassion, to which bad 
men may be prompted by natural instinct; but in the steady and 
regular exercise of those good affections, anti the discharge of those 
important duties towards others, for w’hich the licentious are in a 
great measure disqualified. Their criminal propensities direct their 
inclinations to very different objects and pursuits; and often deter¬ 
mine them to sacrifice the just rights of others, sometimes to sacrifice 
the peace and the reputation of the innocent, to the gratification of 
their passions. Such is the pernicious influence which the love of 
pleasure has on the good qualities of its devoted votaries. The im¬ 
pure heart is like the stagnant and putrefying lake, which sends forth 
its poisonous exhalations to corrupt and wither every plant that grow s 
on its banks. 

The second qualification annexed to charily in the Text is, Thflt 
it be of a good conscience. By this I understand the Apostle to 
mean, that charily be in full consistency with justice and integrity; 
that the conscience of the man who purposes to perform actions folV 
benevolence, be free from the reproach of having neglected the * 
primary duties of equity'. For, undoubtedly, justice is a virtue 
primary to charity; that is, it must go before it in all its exertions. 
One must first do justly^ before he can pretend t hat he loves mercy. — 
Religion, my friends, in order to render it useful to mankind, must 
be brought down by its teachers from the sublimity of speculation to 
the functions and occupations of ordinary life. It is my duly to ad¬ 
monish you, that you must, in the first place, be fair in all your 
dealings with others; you must discharge the debts you owe; you 
must pay the wages due to your servants and dependants; you must 
provide for your own family, and be just, to the claims of relations; 
then, anti then only, you can y Jiom a good co?iscience , as the Text en¬ 
joins, perform acts of generosity and mercy. 

This leads to a reflection which here deserves our attention; that, 
in order to fulfil that charity 'which is the end. of the commandment , 
economy, and good order in private life, ought to lie carefully stu¬ 
died by all Christians. This is more elosely connected with a good 
conscience , than many seem inclined to admit. Economy, when 
prudently and temperately conducted, is the safeguard of many vir- 
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tues; mid is in a partic^ir manner favourable to the exertions of 
benevolence. He who by inconsiderate conduct is injuring his cir¬ 
cumstances, will probably in time lose the inclination, and certainly 
is depriving himself of the means, of being serviceable to his brethren. 
Some important exertions, indeed, there are of charity, which have 
no connexion with giving or bestowing. Candour, forgiveness, 
gentleness, and sympathy, are due to our brethren at all times, and 
in every situation of our own fortune. The poor have opportunities 
for displaying these virtues, as well as the rich. They who have 
nothing to give, can often afford relief to others, by imparting what 
they feel. But, as far as beneficence is included in charity, we ought 
always to remember, that justice must, in the first place, be held 
inviolably sacred. 

The wisdom of Scripture remarkably appears, in the connexion 
pointed out by the Text between charity and good conscience , or in¬ 
tegrity ; a connexion which I apprehend is often not attended to so 
much as it deserves. Among the frugal and industrious, great 
regard is commonly paid to justice. They will not defraud. They 
will not take any unlawful advantage in their dealings; and, satis¬ 
fied with this degree of good conscience , they are strangers to that 
charity which is the end of the commandment. They are hard and 
unfeeling. They are rigid and severe in their demands. They 
know nothing of humanity, forgiveness, or compassion. — Among 
another class of men, who have been more liberally educated, and 
who are generally of a higher rank in life, justice is apt to be con¬ 
sidered as a virtue less noble than charity; and which may, on some 
occasions, be dispensed with. They are humane, perhaps, and ten- 
tier in their feelings. They are easy to their dependants. They 
can be liberal, even to profusion. While, at the same time, they 
are accumulating debts, which they know themselves unable to dis¬ 
charge. Their affairs are allowed to run into confusion. Economy 
and good order are neglected. The innocent, in great numbers, 
suffer materially through their mismanagement: And all the while 
they assume to themselves the praise of being generous and good- 
hearted men. This surely is not that charity which the Gospel 
enjoins; and which, in its very essence, involves good conscience and 
integrity. He who pretends to<lo good to his brethren, without first 
doing them justice, cannot be accounted their real friend. True charity 
is not a meteor, which occasionally glares; but a luminary, which, 
in its orderly and regular course, dispenses a benignant influence. 

The third and last adjunct connected in the Text with charity is, 
that it be of faith unfeigned. Faith, in the Scripture sense of it, 
includes the whole of religious principles respecting God, and respect¬ 
ing Christ. Good principles, without good practice, I confess, are 
nothing; they are of no avail in the sight of God, nor in the esti¬ 
mation of wise men. But practice not founded on principle, is likely 
to be always unstable and wavering; and, therefore, the faith of reli¬ 
gious principles enters, for a very considerable share, into the proper 
discharge of the duties of charity. 

It will be admitted that, without faith, our duties towards God 
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cannot be properly performed. You mail be assured that your 
duties towards men will always greatly suffer from the want of it. 
Faith, when pure and genuine, supplies to every part of virtue, and 
in particular to the virtue of charity, many motives and assistances, 
of which the unbeliever is destitute. He who acts from faith, acts 
upon the high principle of regard to the God who hath made him, 
and to the Saviour who redeems him; which will often stimulate 
him to his duty, when other principles of benevolence become faint 
and languid, or are crossed by opposite interests. When he con¬ 
siders himself as pursuing the approbation of that Divine Being, 
from whom love descends, a sacred enthusiasm both prompts and 
consecrates his charitable dispositions. Regardless of men, or of 
human recompence, he is carried along by a higher impulse. He 
acts with the spirit of a follower of the Son of God, who not only 
has enjoined love, but has enforced it by the example of laying down 
his life for mankind. Whatever he does in behalf of his fellow- 
creatures, he considers himself as doing, in some degree, to that 
divine Person, who hath said, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren , ye have done it unto me. * 
Hence charity is with him not only a moral virtue, but a Christian 
grace. It acquires additional dignity and energy from being con¬ 
nected with the heavenly state and the heavenly inhabitants. He 
mingles with beings of a higher order, while he is discharging his 
duty to his fellow-creatures on earth; and, by joining faith and piety 
to good works, he completes the character of a Christian. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain the fidl sense of that compre¬ 
hensive view of religion which is giveu in the Text. I have shown 
in what respects charity , joined with the pure hearty the good conscience; 
and faith unfeigned , forms the end of the commandment. Let us ever 
keep in view those essential parts of a virtuous character, and pre¬ 
serve them in their proper union. Thus shall our religion rise into 
a regular and well-proportioned edifice, where each part gives firm¬ 
ness and support to another. If any one of those material parts be 
wanting in the structure; if, out of our system of charity, either 
purky, or justice, or faith, be left, there will be cracks and flaws in 
the building which prepare its ruin. 

This is indeed one of the greatest and most frequent errours of 
men in their moral conduct. They take hold of virtue by pieces 
and corners only. Few are so depraved as to be without all sense 
of duty, and all regard to it To some moral qualities, which appear 
to them amiable or estimable, almost all men lay claim; and on these 
they rest their worth, in their own estimation. But these scattered 
pieces of virtue, not uniting into one whole, nor forming a consistent 
character, have no powerful influence on their general habits of life. 
From various unguarded quarters they lie open to temptation. Their 
lives are full of contradiction, and perpetually fluctuate between good 
and evil. Virtue can neither rise to its native dignity, nor attain its 
proper rewards, until all its chief parts be joined together in our 
character, and exert an equal authority in regulating our conduct. 

* Matt. xzv. 40. 
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SERMON LIII. 

ON OUR LIVES BEING IN TIIE HAND OF GOD. 

* 

[Preached at the beginning of a New Year, Jan. 6. 1793.] 


Psalm xxxi. 15. 

My times hre in thy hand. 

The sun that rolls over our heads, the food that we receive, the rest 
that we enjoy, daily admonish us ofitn superiour power, on whom the 
inhabitants of the earth depend for light, life, and subsistence. But 
as long as all things proceed in their ordinary course; when day 
returns after day with perfect similarity; when our life seems sta¬ 
tionary, and nothing occurs to warn us of any approaching change, 
the religious sentiments of dependence are apt to be forgotten. The 
great revolutions of time, when they come round in their suited order, 
have a tendency to force some impressions of piety even on the most 
unthinking minds. They both mark our existence on earth to be 
advancing towards its close, and exhibit our condition as continually 
changing; while each returning year brings along with it new events, 
and at the same time carries us forwards to the conclusion of all. 
We cannot, on such occasions, avoid perceiving, that there is a 
Supreme Being, who holds in his hands the line of our existence, 
and measures out to each of us our allotted portion of that line. 
Beyond a certain limit, we know that it cannot bo extended; and long 
btuire it reach that limit, it maybe cut asunder by an invisible hand, 
which is stretched forth over all the inhabitants of the world. Then 
naturally arises the ejaculation of the Text, My times , O God, are in 
thy hand. “ My fate depends on thee. The duration of my life, and 
“ all the events which in future days are to fill it, are entirely at thy 
“ disposal. 7 ' — Let us now, when we have just seen one year close, and 
another begin, meditate seriously on this sentiment. Let us consider 
what is implied iu our times being in the hand of God; and to what 
improvement this meditation leads. 

The Text evidently implies, firsi, that our times are not in our own 
hand; ihat, as our continuance iu life depends not on ourselves, so 
the events which are to happen while life remains, are unknown to 
us, and not under our own direction. Of this w t c may behold many 
a proof, when we look back on the transactions of the year which is 
just finished. Recollection will readily present to us a busy period, 
filled up with a mixture of business ana amusement, of anxieties and 
cares, of joys and sorrows. We have talked, perhaps, and acted 
much. We have formed many a plan; in public or in private life, 
we have been engaged in a variety of pursuits. Let me now ask, 
how small a proportion of all that lias happened could have been 
fc^eseen, or foretold by us ? How many things have occurred, of 
whitb'wc had no expectation; some, perhaps, that have succeeded 
' beyond our hopes ; many, also, that have befallen us contrary to our 
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wish ? How often were each of us admonished that there are secret 
wheels, which, unseen by us, bring about the revolutions of human 
affairs; and that, while man was devising his way, Providence was 
directing the event? 

That scene is now closed. The tale of that ytear has been told. 
We look forward to the year which is beginning; and what do we 
behold there?—All, my brethren, is a blank to our view: A dark 
unknown presents itself. We are entering on an untried, undisco¬ 
vered country, where, as each succeeding month comes forward, new 
scenes may open; new objects may engage our attention; changes at 
home or abroad, in public or in private affairs, may alter the whole 
state of our fortune. New connexions may be at hand to be formed, 
or old ones just about to be dissolved; perhaps, we may have little 
more to do with this world, or with any of its connexions j we may 
be standing on the verge of time and life, and on the point of passing 
into a new region of existence. In short, the prospect before us is 
full of awful uncertainty. Life and death, prosperity and adversity, 
health and sickness, joy and trouble, lie in one undbtinguishable 
mass, where our eye can descry nothing through the obscurity that 
wraps them up. 

While it is thus certain that our times are not at our own disposal, 
we are taught by the Text, that they are in the hand of God. This 
may be considered in two views. Our times are in the hand of God, 
as a supreme Disposer of events. They are in the hand of God, as 
a Guardian and a Father. 

Our times , I say, are in the hand of God as a supreme irresistible 
Ruler. All that is to happen to us in this and the succeeding ygarg 
of our life,—if any succeeding years we shall be allowed to see,— 
has been foreknown and arranged by God. The first view under 
which human affairs present themselves to us, is that of confused and 
irregular succession. The events of the world seem thrown together 
by chance, like the billows of the sea, tumbling and tossing over each 
other, without rule or order. All that is apparent to us, is the fluc¬ 
tuation of human caprice, and the operation of human passions. We 
see the strife of ambition, and the efforts of stratagem, labouring to 
accomplish their several purposes among the societies of men. But 
it is no more than the surface, the outside of things that we behold. 
Higher counsels, than it is in our power to trace, are concerned in 
the transactions of the world. If we believe in God at all, as the 
Governour of the universe, we must believe that, without his provi¬ 
dence, nothing happens on earth. He over-rules, at his pleasure, 
the passions of men. He bends all their designs into subserviency 
to his decree. He makes the wrath of man to praise him; and re¬ 
strains , in what measure he thinks fit, the remainder of wrath. * He 
brings forth in their course all the generations of men. When the 
time is come for their entering into Tight, they appear on the stage; 
and when the time fixed for their dismission arrives, he changes their 
countenance, and sends them away. The time of our appearing*is 
now come, after our ancestors had left their place, and gone down to 

* Psalm Ixxvi. 10. 
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the dust We are at present permitted to act our part freely and 
without constraint. -<No violence is done to our inclination or choice. 
But assuredly there is not a day of our life, nor an event in that day, 
■but was foreseen by God. That succession of occurrences, which to 
us is full of obscurity and darkness, is all light and order in his view. 
He sees from the beginning to the end; and brings forward every 
thing that happens, in its due time and place. 

Onr times are altogether in his hand. Let us take notice, that they 
are not in the hands either of our enemies, or of our friends. It is 
not in the power of man to shorten or to prolong our life, more or 
less than God has decreed. Enemies may employ craft or violence 
in their attacks; friends may employ skill and vigilance for the pre¬ 
servation of our health and safety; but both the one and the other 
can have effect only as far .is God permits. They work in subser¬ 
viency to his purpose. By him they are held in invisible bonds. To 
the exertions of all human agents he says, Hitherto shalt thou come , 
and no farther. 

We are to observe next, that our times are in the hand of God, not 
only as an almighty Disposer, but as a merciful Guardian and Father. 
We are by no means to imagine, that from race to race, and from 
year to year, God sports with the lives of succeeding generations of 
men, or, in the mere wantonness of arbitrary power, brings them 
forth, and sends them away. No; if we have any confidence in what 
either the light of Nature suggests to all men, or what the revelation 
of the Gospel has confirmed to Christians, we have full ground to 
believe that the administration of human affairs is conducted with 
infinite wisdom and goodness. The counsels of the Almighty are 
Ihtfeed too deep for our limited understandings to trace. His path 
may often, as to us, be in the sea , and his footsteps in the mighty waters; 
while, nevertheless, all his paths are mercy and truth. He who, from 
the benignity of his nature, erected this world for the abode of men; 
He who furnished it so richly for our accommodation, and stored it 
with so much beauty for our entertainment; He who, since first we 
entered into life, hath followed us with such a variety of mercies, 
surely can have no pleasure in our disappointment and distress. He 
knows our frame { He remembers we are dust; and looks to frail man, 
we are assured, with such pity as a father heardh to his children. * To 
him we may safely commit ourselves, and all our concerns, us to one 
who is best qualified, both to direct the incidents proper to happen 
to u> in this world, and to judge of the time wht« it is fit for us to 
be removed from it. 

Eventhat ignorance of our future destiny in life, of which we some¬ 
times cotpplain, is a signal proof of his goodness. He hides from 
us th6 view of futurity, because the view would be dangerous and 
overpowering. It would either dispirit us with visions ofterrour, or 
intoxicate us by the disclosure of success. The veil which covers 
from^our sight the events of this and of succeeding years, is a veil 
vqpven by the hand of mercy. Our times are in his hand; and we 
have reason to be glad that in his hand they ore kept, shut out from 

* Psalm ciii. IS, 14. 
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our view. Submit to his pleasure as an almighty Ruler we must, be¬ 
cause we cannot resist him. Equal reason there is fin: trusting in 
him as a Guardian, under whose disposal we are safe. 

Such is the import of the Text, that our times are tn the hand of 
God. Our times are unknown to us, and not und$r our own direc¬ 
tion. They are in the hands of God as a Governour and Ruler; in 
the hands of God as a Guardian and Father. These separate views 
of the Text require, on our part, separate improvements. 

Seising our times are not in our own hand, seeing futurity is un¬ 
known to us, let us, first, check the vain curiosity of penetrating into 
what is to come. Conjecture about futurity we often must; but 
upon all conjectures of what this year is to produce, let us lay a pro¬ 
per restraint. Let us wait till God shall bring forward events in 
their proper course, without wishing to discover what he has con¬ 
cealed ; lest, if the discovery were granted, we should see many things 
which we would wish not to have seen. 

The most common propensity of mankind is to store futurity with 
whatever is agreeable to them; especially in those periods of life 
when imagination is lively, and hope is ardent. Looking forward to 
the year now beginning, they are ready to promise themselves much 
from the foundations of prosperity which they have laid; from the 
friendships and connexions which they have secured ; from the plans 
of conduct which they have formed. Alas! how deceitful do all these 
dreams of happiness often prove ! While many are saying in secret 
to their hearts, To-moirow shall be as this day, and more abundantly, 
we are obliged in return to say to them, Boast not thyself of to-mor¬ 
row , for thou knemest not 'what a day may bring forth. I do not mean 
that, in the unknown prospect which lies before us, we should forebetfe- 
to ourselves nothing but misfortunes. — May it be the pleasure of 
Heaven, that this year run on in a placid and tranquil tenour to us 
all! — But this I say, that in such foresight of futurity as we are 
allowed to take, we may reckon upon it as certain, that this year shall 
prove to us, as many past have proved, a checkered scene of some 
comforts and some troubles. In what proportion one or other of 
these shall prevail in it; whether, when it ends, it shall leave with 
us the memory of joys or of sorrows, is to be determined by Him in 
whose hands our times are. Our wisdom is, to be prepared for what¬ 
ever the year is to bring; prepared to receive comforts with thank¬ 
fulness, troubles with fortitude; and to improve both for the great 
purposes of virtue and eternal life. 

Another important instruction which naturally arises from our 
time:; not being in our own hands is, that we ought no longer to 
trifle with what it is nqj; in our power to prolong: but that we should 
make haste to live as wise men; not delaying till to-morrow what 
may be done to-day; doing now with all our migfit whatever our 
handfndeth to do, before that night cometh wherein no man can work. 

Amidst the uncertainty of the events which are before us, there is 
one thing we have too much reason to believe; namely, that of us 
who are now assembled in this congregation, and wlio have seen the 
year begin, there are some who snail hot survive to see it close. 
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Whether it shall be you, or you, or I, who shall be gathered to our 
lathers before the resolving year has finished its rouud, God alone 
knows. Our times arc in his hand! — But to our place, it is more 
|han probable that some of us shall have gone. Could we foretel the 
month, or the day, on which our change was to happen, how diligent 
would wo be in setting our house in order, and preparing ourselves 
to appear before our Maker ? Surely, that ought to be prepared for 
with most care, concerning which we are ignorant how soon it is to 
take place. Let us therefore 'walk circumspectly , and redeem the 
time. Let us dismiss those trivial and superfluous cares which bur¬ 
den or Corrupt our life, in order to at tend to what is of highest im- 
port^Kpe to us as men and Christians. The beginning of each year 
shotip carry to us all a solemn admonition of our folly, in neglecting to 
improve suitably the years that are past. It should call up mis-spent. 
time into our view; and be like the hand coming forth upon the wall, 
in the days of Belshazzar, and writing in legible characters over 
against us, ** O man! thy days are numbered; thou art weighed in 
“ the balance, .and found wanting; take care lest thy kingdom be on 
the point of departing from thee.” 

. ^/When we consider, in the next place, that our times, as I before 
llmstrated, are in the hand of God as a sovereign Disposer, it is an 
'obvious inference from this truth, that wc should prepare ourselves 
td submit patiently to his pleasure, both as to the events which are 
,£to fill up our days, and as to the time of our continuing in this world. 
To contend with Him, we know to be fruitless. The word that is 
gone out of his mouth must stand. In the path which he has marked 
out for us, whether it be short or long, rugged or smooth, we must 
•asaik. Is it not then the dictate of wisdom, that we should previously 
reconcile ourselves to this sovereign ordination, and bring onr minds 
to harmonize with what is appointed to be our destiny ? Let us 
fortify this temper, by recalling that reflection of the wise man; Who 
bioweth •what is good for man in this life; all the days of his vain 
life which he spendeth as a shadow ? * 

To enjoy long life, and see many days, is the universal wish; and, 
as the wish is prompted by nature, it cannot be in itself unlawful. 4t 
the same time, several circumstances concur to temper the eagerness 
of this wish; and to show us thrt it should always be formed under 
due submission to the wiser judgment of Heaven. Who among us 
can tell, whether, in wishing for the continuance of many years on 
earth, we may not be only wishing for a prolongation of distress and 
misery? —You might live, my friends, till yon had undergone linger¬ 
ing rounds of severe pain, from which death would have proved a 
- seasonable deliverance. You might live till your Jweasts were 
ni^||j#2with many a wound from public calamities or private sorrows. 
You bright liv<^$l you beheld the death of all whom yofi hod loved; 
till you survived all those who love you; till you were left as desolate 
strangefs on earth, in the midst of a new race, who neither knew you, 
nor- Oared for you; but who wished you off the stage. *— Of a nature 
ambiguous are hll the prospects which life sets Before us, that in 

* Eccles. vi. 12. 
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every wish we form relating to them, much reason we have to be 
satisfied that our times are in the hands of God, rather than our 
own. 

Tips consideration is greatly strengthened, when, in the last plac% 
we think of God acting, not as a Sovereign only, l)ut as a Guardian,' 
in the disposal ofiour times. This is our great consolation in looking 
forward to futurity. To God as a wise Ruler, calm submission is 
due; but it is more than submission that belongs to him as a merciful 
Father; it is the spirit of cordial and affectionate consent to his will. 
Unknown to us as the times to come are, it should be sufficient to 
our full repose that they are known to God. The day and thehoui^ 
which are fixed in his counsels for our dismission from life, we ought 
to be persuaded arc fixed for the best,* and that any longer we should 
not wish to remain. 

When we see that last hour drawing nigh, though our spirits may 
be composed on our own account, yet, on account of our friends 
and families, no little auxiely and sorrow may be sometimes apt to 
take possession of the mind. I^ong we have enjoyed the comfort of 
their society, end been accustomed to consider them as parts of 
ourselves. To be parted from them for ever is, at any rate, a bitter; 
thought; but to the bitterness of this, is over and above added tae 
apprehension of their suffering much by our death. We leave man jit 
a relation, perhaps may leave young children, and a helpless family, 
behind us s to be exposed to various dangers, and thrown forth on aiu 
unfriendly world. Such virtuous anxieties often oppress the tended 
and feeling heart at the closing periods of life. — My brethren, look 
up to that God, in whose hand the times of your fathers were; in 
whose hand the times of your posterity shall be. Recollect, for your 
comfort, the experience of ages. When were the righteous utterly 
forsaken by God in times past? Why should they be forsaken by 
him in times to come ? Well did he govern the world before you had 
a being in it: Well shall he continue to govern it after you are no 
more. No cause have you, therefore, to oppress your minds with 
the loatl of unknown futurity. Commit, your cares to a Father in 
heaven. Surrender your life, your friends, and your family, to that 
God who hath said, The children of his savants shall continue, and 
their seed shall he established before him . *—Ijeave thy fatherless chib- 
drat, 1 will preserve them alive; end let thy widows trust in me.f 

I have thus shown what the import is, and what the improvement 
should be, of the doctrine of the Text, that our times are in the hand 
(f God. It asserts a fact, the truth of which can be called in question 
by none; a fact which, whether persons have any sentir^ents of 
religion or not, is calculated to make a serious impressionism, every 
mind; especially at seasons when the revolution of years-igives us 
warning that our duration on earth is measured, ^nd^advances 
towards its period. To persons who are rcligioiMy disposed, who 
studjy to improve life to its proper purposes, to do their duty towards 
God and man, and through the merits of their Redeemer to obtain 
grace and favour from Heaven, the doctrine of the Text is still more 

* Psalm cli. 28. t Jer. xlix. 11. 
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important Among them it tends to awaken impressions which are 
not only serious, but*, as I have shown, salutary and .com^^ng to 
the heart — ThankfiiLfchat our times are in the hand of a Sovereign, 
who is. both wise ancrgracious, let us prepare ourselves to meet tlif 
approaching events of life with becoming resignation, and at the $$ine 
time with, manly constancy and firm trust in God* As long as it 
shall please him to continue our abode in the world, let us remain 
faithful to our duty; and when it shall please him to give the com¬ 
mand for our removal h^pce, let us utter only this voice: “ In thy 
“ hand, O my God, my times are. Thou art calling me away. Here 
M I am, ready to obey thy call, and at thy signal to go forth. I 
“ thank thee that I have been admitted to partake so long of the 
“ comforts of life, and to be a spectator of the wisdom and goodness 
“ displayed in thy works. I thank thee that thou host borne so 
M long with my infirmities and provocations; hast allowed me to 
“ look up to thy promises in the Gospel, and to hear the words of 
“ eternal life uttered by my great Redeemer. With gratitude, faith, 
“ and hope, I commit my soul to thee. Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peaces for mine, eyes have seen thy salvation — 
Itaph are the sentiments with which every pious and good man should 
jjpRClude his life. Such indeed are the sentiments which he ought 
Jt&carry through every part of life. With these may we begin, and 
Wj£b these conclude, every succeeding year, which God shall think 
pt to add to our eartlily existence! 


SERMON LIV. 


ON THE MIXTURE OF BAD MEN WITH THE GOOD IN HUMAN 

SOCIETY. 


Mah’. xiii. 30. 

Let both grew together until the harvest. — 

The parable, of which these words are a part, contains a prophetical 
description of the state of the church. Our Lord predicts, that the 
societies of Christians were to be infected with persons of loose prin¬ 
ciples and bad dispositions, whom he likens to tares springing up 
among 'wheat. He intimates that there .should arise some whose 
officious zeal would prompt the desire of exterminating immediately 
alji such evil men; but that this were contrary to the designs of Pro- 
■viden e j ^ and to the spirit of Christianity; that a complete separation 
wtfggpa to be made at last between the good and foe bad} but 
^I^HKfeparafojin was to be delayed till the end of the wbrld, when, 
of tne parable, the tares should be entirely gathered out 
jRffi'at$0ng the wheat. Let both gftrw together until the harvest. 

When we fook around us, nothing is more conspicuous'in die 
of foe world^than that broad mixture of foefrelifrious and the 
ijfopous,- foe virtuous and the wicked, which w^foad^tftking place in 
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every society., Strong objections seem’ hence to ariseiigainsf^ther 
the wiw$bttt or goodness of divine Providence; especially wheftrwe 
behold bad men not only tolerated in the Isgbrld, but occasionally 
(halted in their circumstances, to the depression of the just; -< Why, 
It^Will be said, if a Supreme Being exist, and if Jiis justice n|le the 
universe, does he allow such infamous persons as the reccnds of 
history often present, to have a place, and even to maker a 
his world ? Why sleeps the thunder idle in his hand, when it Willd 
so easily blast them ? What shall we think of one who, having the 
power of exterminating them always at his command, permits them 
to proceed without disturbance; nay, sometimes appears to look 
on them with complacency?—It becomes highly worthy of our atten¬ 
tion to consider what answer can be made to these objections; to 
inquire whether any reasons can be given that serve to justify this 
dispensation of Providence, in allowing a mixture of bad men to 
continue on the face of the earth until the end of time. This in¬ 
quiry shall make the subject of the present Discourse, together 
with such reflections as naturally arise from surveying the state of 
human afiairs. „ 

BuT, before entering directly on such inquiry, it may be ptaati&J : 
to take notice, that, in our estimation of who are the good, wnc8l|^- /: > 
the bad, we are often in hazard of committing mistakes. The^ap^ \ 
characters of men are known only to God. They frequently depijM^ 
on the secret and unseen parts of life. As in judging of themsetfSgfe* 
men are always partial, so in judging of others they often ertf 
through the imperfect information which they have gathered, or the 
rash prejudices which they have formed. They are too apt to limit 
the character of virtue to those who agree with them in sentirflent 
and belief; and to exaggerate the failings of those against whom 
they have conceived dislike, into great and unpardonable crimes. 
Were it left to the indiscreet zeal of some to extirpate from the earth 
all those whom they consider as bad men, there is ground to appre¬ 
hend that, instead of tares, the wheat would often be rooted out. — 

At the same time we readily admit the fact, as too manifest to be 
denied, that a multitude of gross and notorious sinners are now 
mixed with the followers of God and virtue. Let us proceed then 
to consider how far this is consistent with the justice and wisdom of 
the Governour of the world. 

Iy is a principle in which all serious and reflecting persons have . 
agreed, and which by many arguments is' confirmed, that our present 
state on earth is designed to "be a state of discipline and improve¬ 
ment, in order to fit human nature for a higher and better state ^ 
which it is to attain hereafter. ]Sfow, this principle being once ad¬ 
mitted, wft say, that the mixture of virtue and vice which half®*' 1 " 
yaijs, is calculated to answer; this purpose better thalla more unt 
and perfect state of society wou|j$l have done. " 

For, in the first place, The crimes of the wicked g&e occasion to 
the jetercisn of many excellent, dispositions of heart among the 
Theyjbring forth all the suffering virtues, which other¬ 
wise-would have "had no field; and by the exercise of which the 
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human chaTfceteris tried, arid acquires some of fa ctuetnonours. 
Were tliere no bad mem in the world, to vex and distress the good* 
the good might appea£ iri the'light of harmless innocenee; but could 
have no opportunity of displaying fidelity, magnanimity, patience, 
and fortitude. One half of virtue* and not the mast important ^lf, 
would be lost to the world. In our present imperfect state* any 
Vittule%hich is never exercised is in hazard of becoming extinct in 
the buman breast. If goodness constantly proceeded in a smooth 
and flowery path; if, meeting with no adversary to oppose it, it were 
surrounded on every hand with acclamation and praise, is there no 
ground to dread that it might be corrupted by vanity, or might sink 
into indolence ? This dangerous calm must therefore be interrupted. 
The waters must'be troubled, lest they should stagnate and putrefy. 
When you behold wicked men multiplying in number, and increase 
ing in power, imagine not that Providence particularly favours them. 
No; they are suffered for a time to prosper, that they may fulfil the 
high designs of Heaven. They are employed as instruments in the 
hand of God for the* improvement of his servants. They are the 
which he chastens the virtuous, in order to rouse them 
'fji dangerous slumber; to form them for the day of adversity, 
fi teach them how to suffer honourably. 

tthe next place, The mixture of the bad among the good serves 
w lily to give exercise to the passive graces, but also to improve 
^_active powers and virtues of man. It inures the righteous to vi¬ 

gilance and exertion. It obliges them to stand forth, and act their 
part with firmfless and constancy in evil times. It gives occasion for 
their virtues to shine with conspicuous lustre; and makes them ap¬ 
pear as the lights of the woi'ld. amidst surrounding darkness. Were, 
it-riot for the dangers that arise from abounding iniquity, there would 
be fjq opportunity for courage to act, for wisdom to admonish, for 
Caution to watch, nor for faith to exert itself in overcoming the world. 
It is that mixture of dispositions which how takes place, mat renders 
the theatre on which we act so busy and stirring, and so much fitted 
for giving employment to every part of man’s intelligent and moral 
nature. It affords a complete field for the genuine display of cha¬ 
racters ; and gives every man the opportunity to come forth and show 
what he is. Were the tenour of human conduct altogether regular 
and uniform, interrupted by no follies and vices, no cross dispositions . 
rind irregular passions, many of our active powers would find no . 
exerehe. Perhaps even our life would languish, and become too 
stiJl rind insipid. Man is not yet ripe for a paradise of innocence, 
enjoyment of a perfect and faultless society. As ift $he 
jrld, he is not made for. perpetual spring an^ cloudless 
by the wintry storm must be called to exert his abilities 
siring shelter and defence; so in the moral world, iheinter*,. 
V bad men renders many kri exertion necessary, which in a 
“ ct istate of the World would find ri&pla<?«, £j&t which in > 
; state of trial is propel and of - 


ht state Of trial is propefr 
the. world assuredly testifies our arid,' 

g to the degree of its prevalence, is always, mote or less. 
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of die wickecTSubservient tx> the improvement of the just. Taret *re 
for that reason suffered at present to grow up among the wheat K . : ; * 

These observations on the wisdom of Jrrovidence in thii dAs? 
pensation will be farther illustrated, by considering theusefol/m- 
Structions which we receive, or which at least every wise munvpiay 
receive, from the follies and vices, of those among whom we are 
obliged to live. 

First , They furnish instruction concerning the snares and dangers 
against which we ought to be most on our guard. They put it 
thereby in our power to profit by the errours and misconduct of 
others. By observing from what small beginnings the greatest crimes 
have arisen; observing how bad company has seduced this man from 
his original principles and habits; how a careless indulgence of plea? 
sure has blinded and intoxicated that man; how the neglect of divine 
institutions has, in another, gradually paved the way for open p 
fligacy; much salutary instruction is conveyed to the virtup^fc^; 
Tracing the dangerous and slippery paths by which so many^^^c 
been insensibly betrayed into ruin, their views of human natu tfaim ' 
enlarged; the sense of their own imbecility is strongly inqraMp 
upon them; accompanied with the conviction of the necessityjl|f|| 
constant dependence on the grace and assistance of Heaven, jUtv 
the crimes, which they behold disturbing society around them, serve' 
as signals hung out to them, beacons planted in their view, to pre¬ 
vent their making shipwreck among those rocks on which others 
have split. It has been justly said, that not only from the adviceS^Jf 
his friends, but from the reproaches of his enemies, a wise man may 
draw instruction. In the same manner, it is not only by the examples , 
of good men, but likewise by those of the wicked, that an atteg1|g& 
mind may be confirmed in virtue. ' :;.n 

Next, These examples of bad men, while they admonish the, vie- < 
tuous of the dangers against which they are to guard, are farther 
profitable by the views which they exhibit of the evil and the deform¬ 
ity of sin. Its odious nature never appears in so strong a light os 
when displayed in the crimes of the wicked. It is true that, when 
vice is carried only to a certain degree, and disguised by plausible 
colours, it may pass unreproved, and even for a while seem popular 
in the world. But it is no less true that, when it becomes open and . 
flagrant, and is deprived of the shadow of virtue, it never fails tg. 
incur general reproach, and to become the object either of contempt 
or of hatred. How often, for instance, have the greatest abilities, 
which once drew esteem and admiration, sunk, in a short time, into 
the most humiliating degradation, merely through the ascendant 
which corrupted inclinations and low habits had acquired over their 
possessor? How often have the. rising honours of th<F'young been 
blasted, by thei^Jif^^teg the path of honour on which they hail 
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■grace attending it, are permitted by Providence for general instruc¬ 
tion ; and assuredly are edifying to the world. It was necessary for 
moral improvement, that the beauty and excellence of yirtue, and the 
deformity of vice, should be strongly impressed on every intelligent 
mind. This could never be done with so great advantage as by the 
striking contrasts of both, which are produced by the living examples 
of evil men intermixed with the good. It is in this mirror that we 
clearly contemplate how much the righteous is more excellent than his 
neighbour. « 

The same purpose of important instiuction is farther promoted by 
the instances of misery which the state of wicked men on earth af¬ 
fords. I admit that the worldly success which sometimes attends 
them may blind and seduce the unwary ; but a little more reflection 
enables men to distinguish between apparent success and real happi¬ 
ness. The condition of worthless men, whatever splendour riches 
may throw around them, is easily discerned to be a restless and 
miserable one; and the misery which they suffer, to be derived from 
their vices. In that great corrupted crowd which surrounds us, 
what incessant bustle and stir, what agitation and tumult take place? 
‘What envy and jealousy of one another ? How much bitterness of 
lent do we behold among them; mutually deceiving and de¬ 
supplanting and supplauted; ever pursuing, but never satis- 
[? These are not matters of rare observation, or which require 
flibe scrutiny to discover them. We need only open our eyes to be¬ 
hold the wicked tormented by their passions, and far removed from 
that sanctuary of calmness and tranquillity which is the abode of real 
happiness. Nay, when we appeal to bad men themselves, after they 
Have run the whole round of vicious pleasures, we will often find 
them obliged to confess, that the wretched result of their pursuits has 
ibeep, vanity and vexation of spirits and that the happiest days they 
h&Ve enjoyed were in the times of innocence, before criminal desires 
and guilty passions had taken possession of their breasts. Such prac¬ 
tical demonstrations as these, of the infelicity of sin, are yielded by 
the examples of evil-doers who.o we see around us. By attending 
to their situation, the misery, as well as infamy, of guilt is realised, 
and rendered sensible to our apprehension. 

Thus, upon a fair inquiry, you behold how the ways of God may, 
in this remarkable cose, be justified to man. You behold what im¬ 
portant ends are advanced, by permitting the tares at present to grow 
together with the wheat. The intermixture of evil men in human so- 
<tg£ty serves to exercise the suffering graces and virtues of the good; 
Hjfihe diversity of characters among those with whom they have in¬ 
tercourse, it serves to bring forth and improve their active powers 
and virtues, and to enlarge the circle of useful occupations; it serves 
to&fctruct them in the temptations against which they are to guard, 
to reveal to them all the deformity of vice, and to make its miseries 
pass conspicuously before their eyes. When we consider them as 
gators on die theatre of the world, they ar$fhergby improved in the 
part they have to perform. When we consider thtftn »sspectators oF 
■w^at is parsing on that theatre, their minds are thereby instructed; 
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their views rectified and enlarged by the objects that are set before 
them. ; 

From theseimportant truths, several reflections no less important 
arise. 

We are naturally taught, in the first place, Never to be hasty in 
finding'fault with any of the arrangements of Providence. The pre¬ 
sent permission of moral evil on the earth seemed, on the first view, 
to furnish a strong objection against either the wisdom or the good¬ 
ness of the Author of nature. After beholding the useful purposes 
which are answered by that permission, how cautious should we be 
in advancing any of our rash speculations against his government and 
conduct! 1 o our confined and humble station it belongs not to cen¬ 
sure, but to submit, trust, and adore; satisfied that the farther we 
inquire, the rectitude of his ways will appear the more; thankful for 
the discoveries of them which have been imparted to us; and per¬ 
suaded that, where our discoveries fail, it is not because there is tio 
more wisdom or goodness to be seen, but because our present o^gdi- 
tion allows us not to see more. 

In the second place, Let us be taught with what eye we are 
upon those bad men whom we find around us in the world.^*®** 55 
surely with an eye of envy. Whatever prosperity they may 
enjoy, they are still no more than tares, the weeds of the field 
temptible in the sight of God, tolerated by his providence for a * 
on account of the righteous, to whose improvement they are rende 
subservient. The parable informs us that, in the end, they are to 
be gathered together and burnt. In this life only they have their good 
things . But their prosperity is transitory. They are brought into m dg- 
eolation in a moment , and utterly consumed •with terrours. As a dream 
> a>hen one awaketh, so , O God , when thou awakesf , thou shalt despise 
their image.* — When we consider their unhappy state, it becoit^us 
to behold them with the eye of pity. Let us remember that, id-lip 
midst of their errours, they are by nature still our brethren. LSnHJj f . 
not behave to them in the spirit of bitterness. Insult not their follies. ■ 
Pride not yourselves on superiour virtue. Remember that, as bad 
men are mixed with the good, so, in the best men, vices are at pre¬ 
sent mixed with virtues. Your own character, good as you may 
esteem it, is not free from every evil taint; and in the characters of 
those whom you reprobate as vicious, there are always some good 
qualities mixed with the bad ones. Study, as far as you can, to 
reclaim and amend them; and if, in any degree, you have been pro¬ 
fited by their failings, endeavour, in return, to profit them by good 
counsel and advice; by advice not administered with officious zeal, 
or self-conceited superiority, but with the tenderness of compassion 
apd real friendship. 

In the third place, In whatever proportion the admixture of vice 
may seem to ..take pla ce jn the ¥ world, let us never despair of the pre- 
rnlnnrr nf tjjtttH . , whole. Let us not exaggerate, beyond 

measur^fd^l^ua^titydfvice that is found in the mixture. It is prb* , 
per to obS^Su* in the parable now befisre us, after the owner of 

* Pnlm Ixxiii. 19> 20. 
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the field had sown his good teed; bo reason is given us to think, that 
the good seed was entirely choked up by tares. On the contraiy, we 
are told, that the blade Sprung upland broughtforth fruit ; and, though 
the tares &lso arose, yet, m the end, there was a harvest , when me 
wheat was reaped fmd gathered into the bam . In the most corrupted 
times, God never leaves himself without many witnesses on earth. 
He is always attentive to the cause of goodness; and frequently sup* 
ports and advances it by means which we are unable to trace. He 
nourishes much piety and virtue in hearts that are unknown to us; 
and beholds repentance ready to spring up among many whom we 
consider as reprobates. — I know that it has always been common 
for persons to represent the age in which they live as the worst that 
ever appeared; and religion and virtue as just on the point of vanish* 
~~jr from among men. This is the language sometimes of the serious; 
ten of the hypocritical, or of the narrow-minded. But true reli¬ 
eves no sanction to such severe censures, or such gloomy views. 
|gh the tares must be at all times springing up, there is no 
for believing that they shall ever overspread the whole field, 
stare of the weeds that spring up may vary, according to the 
I of the soil. Different modes of iniquity may distinguish dif- 
t ages of the world; while the sum of corruption is nearly the 
£ ’ Let not our judgments of men, and of the times in which we 
foe hasty and presumptuous. Let us trust in the grace Of God; 
arid hope the best of mankind. 

In the fourth and last place, Let us keep our eyes ever fixed on that 
important period, which is alluded to in the Text, as the conclusion 
of alii*' both grow together until the harvest. The great spiritual 

year hr to be closed by a harvest, when the householder is to gather the 
vd$at into his bam ; when, at the end of the world, the final dis- 
titrition of men and characters is to take place. The confused mix- 
4ii$b of good and evil, which now prevails, is only a temporary dis¬ 
pensation of Providence, accommodated to man’s fallen and imperfect 
state. Let it not tempt us for a moment to distrust the reality of the 
divine government; or to entertain the remotest suspicion that moral 
good and evil are to be on the same terms for ever. The frailties of 
our nature fitted us for no more at present tlian the enjoyment of a 
very mixed and imperfect society. But when our nature, purified 
and refined, shall become ripe for higher advancement, then shall 
. the spirits of the just, disengaged from any polluted mixture, undis- 
. turbed by sin or by sinners, be united in one divine assembly, and 
^ifejoice for ever in the presence of him who made them. Looking 
%M|tWard to this glorious issue with steadfast faith, let no cross ap- 
" pearances ever discomfit our hopes, or lead us to suspect that 
we h^Ve been serving God in vain. If we continue faithful to the 
death$pfe may rest assured, that in due time we shall receive the ct'cton 
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SERMON LV. ^ 

ON THE BELIEF WHICH THE GOSPEL .AFFORDS TO THE J»S^ 

. I* * TRESSED* * ' *' 

' [Preached at Uie Celebration of the &cnment of the Lord’* Supper.] 

* I* • t 

Matt. xi. 28, 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden , and J mil give 

you rest. 

The life of man on earth is doomed to be clouded with various 
evils. Throughout all ranks the afflicted form a considerable, por¬ 
tion of the human race; and even they who have a title to be called 

S erous, are always, in some periods of their life, obliged^ 
from the cup of bitterness. The Christian religion 
ticularly entitled to our regard, by accommodating itself wjf 
tenderness to this distressed condition of mankind. It is he 
considered as merely an authoritative system of precepts. Iiujf 
precepts it indeed delivers for the wise and proper regulatioif 
But the same voice which enjoins our duty, utters the words 
solution. The Gospel deserves to be held a dispensation of] 
mankind under both the temporal and spiritual distresses 
’state. 

This amiable and compassionate spirit of our religion conspicu¬ 
ously appears in the character of its great Author. It shone in all 
his actions while he lived on earth. It breathed in^ Jl* his dis¬ 
courses ; and, in the words of the Text, is expressed^ r witH hr.uch 
energy. In the preceding verse, he had given a high account ofliis 
own person and dignity. All things are delivered unto me fyittyf 
Father; and no man ktumeth the Son but the Father ; neither knti&etk 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him . But, lest any of his hearers should be discouragCclby 
this mysterious representation of his greatness, he instantly tempers 
it with the most gracious benignity; declaring, in the Text, the 
merciful intention of his mission to the world, Come unto me, alt ye 
that labour and are hecay laden, and 1 will give you rest .. 

The first thing which claims our attention in these words is, what 
we are to understand by coming unto Christ. This is a phrase which 
has often given occasion to controversy. By theological writers it 
has been involved in much needless mystery, while the meaning is 
in itself plain and easy. The very metaphor that is here used serves 
to explain it. In the ancient world, disciples flocked round their 
different teachers, and attended them wherever they went; in order 
both, to testify their attachment, and to imbibe more fully the doc¬ 
trine of their masters, * Coming unto Christ, therefore, is the same 
with resorting to J>hjtois our declared Master; acknowledging pgr- 
.selves hk disciples| ||Hevers in his doctrine, and followers of Jps 
prece^. j ^^ Christ is made known to us under the character wth 
of a T^h^and; a Saviour, our coming to him imports, not only 
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submission to his instructipns, but confidence also in his power to 
save. It imports that) forsaking the corruptions of sin and the 
world, we follow that course of virtue and obedience which he points 
out tp us; relying on his mediation of pardon of our offences, and 
acceptance with Heaven. This is what is implied in the Scripture 
term Faith ; which includes both the assent of the understanding to 
the truth of the Christian religion, and the concurrence of the will 
in receiving it. 

What next occurs in the Text to attract our notice, is the de¬ 
scription of those to whom the invitation is addressed. All those 
who labour and are heavy laden , that is, who, in one way or other, 
feel themselves grieved and distressed, are here invited to come to 
Christ. — Now, from two sources chiefly our distresses arise, from 



moral, or from natural causes. 

First, They may arise from inward moral causes; from certain 
fel^jngs and reflections of the mind, which occasion uneasiness and 
A course of sin and vice always proves ruinous and destruc- 
- fhe issue. But its tendency to ruin is often not perceived, 
:hat tendency is advancing. For, as sin is the reign of passion 
' sure, it forms men to a thoughtless inconsiderate state. Cir¬ 
ces, however, may occur, and frequently, in the course of 
occur, which disclose to a vicious man the ruin which he is 
ig on himself, as an offender against the God who made him. 
some occasional confinement to solitude, or some turn of 
adverse fortune, directs his attention immediately upon his own cha¬ 
racter; or when, drawing towards the close of life, his passions sub¬ 
side* his pleasures withdraw, and a future state comes forward to his 
view; in such situations it often happens, that the past follies and 
crimes of such a man appear to him in a light most odious and 
shocking, and not odious only, but terrifying to his heart. He con¬ 
siders that he is undoubtedly placed under the government of a just 
God, who did not send him into this world for nought; that he has 
neglected the part assigned to him; has contemned the laws of 
Heaven; lias degraded his own nature; and instead of being useful, 
having been hurtful and pernicious to those among whom he lived, 
is about to leave a detestable memory behind him. —What account 
shall he give of himself to his IS taker ? Self-condemned, polluted 
by so many crimes, how can he expect to find mercy in his sight? 
—- Hence, an overwhelmed and dejected mind; hence, dismal fore¬ 
bodings of punishment; hence, that wounded &pitit, which, when 
it js deeply pierced, becomes the sorest of all human evils, and 
hg& sometimes rendered existence a burden which could not be 
endured. 

distresses as these, arising from moral internal causes, may 
le light of by the giddy and the vain; and represented as con- 
a few persons only of distempered ih^qatHB^l^ 

professions give them occasion to se< “ J . 3 ~ 

Klees of affliction, they are known to 
in the world: and, on many more occasion^ Jtk 
gined, to throw over the human mind 
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which it is susceptible. Relijrioi&d^ings, be assured^ftave a deep 
root in the nature of man. They form a part of the human consti¬ 
tution. They are interwoven with many of those fears and hopes 
which actuate us in the changing situations of fortune. During the 
gay and active periods of life, they may be smdthered; but with 
most men they are smothered rather than totally obliterated: And 
if any crisis of- our condition shall awaken, and bring them forth, in 
their full force, upon a conscious guilty heart, woe to the man, who, in 
some disconsolate season, is doomed to^suffer their extreme vengeance! 

But, while under such distresses of the mind, not a few may be 
said to labour and to be heavy laden, greater still is the multitude of 
those who, from natural external causes, from the calamities and evils 
of life, undergo much suffering and misery. The life of man is not 
indeed wholly composed of misery. It admits of many pleasing scei 
On the whole, there is reason to believe that it affords more joy tK| 
grief. At the same time, the unfortunate, as I before observe^ " 
always a numerous class of mankind; and it may be said with" 
that sore travel is ordained for the sons of men. Though the ^ 
is not equally laid on ail; some there always are, on whom^ 
with oppressive weight — Unexpected disappointments have ci 
their hopes, and blasted the plans which they bad formed fori 
fort in the world. The world had, perhaps, smiled upon them 
only to give them a sharper feeling of its miseries at the last, 
gling with poverty, unable to support their families whom they see 
languishing around them, they, at the same time, are obliged, by 
their situation in society, to conceal their necessities; and, under the 
forced appearance of cheerfulness, to hide from the world 'd broken 
heart.'■ They are stung, perhaps, by the unkindness of friends; cist 
off by those in whom they had trusted; or torn by untimely death 
from real friends, in connexion with whom they might have flour¬ 
ished and been happy; at the same time borne down, it may be, 
with the infirmities of a sickly body, and left to drag a painfuHife 
without assistance or relief. — How many sad scenes of this nature^ 
on which it were painful to insist, does the world aflbrd ? , . 

When we turn to those who are accounted prosperous men, we 
shall Always find many sorrows mingled with their pleasures; many 
hours of care and vexation, wherein they acknowledge themselves 
classed with those who labour and are heavy laden . In entering into 
some gay festive assembly, we behold affected cheerfulness displayed 
on every countenance; and might fancy that we had arrived at the 
temple of unmixed pleasure and gladness of heart. Yet, even there, 
could we look into the bosoms of these apparently happy persons, how 
often would we find them inwardly preyed upon by some tormenting 
suspicions, s,ome anxious fears, some secret griefs, which either they 
tlare^nOt'fiiselose to the world, or from which, if disclosed, they can 
look Injibort, amidst that great company ol’pilgrir* 

”fh life, many there are whose journey ‘ 
thret'g Pf and many to whom that valley is 





dressed the ihfrmtion of the Text. 
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To them it is in a psrtiqi)jm)ft*nti& addressed; overlooking $e 
giddy and dissipated multitude. Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden. Not as if our Saviour were always ready to accept 
that sort of piety which is merely the consequence of distress; or made 
all those welcome* who are driven by notning but fear or danger to 
have recourse to him. His words ore to be understood as intimat¬ 
ing, that the heart which is humbled and softened by affliction* is the 
object of bis compassionate regard; that he will not reject us merely 
because we have been cast off ljy the world; but that, if with proper 
dispositions and sentiments we apply to him in the evil day, we shall 
be sure of meeting with a gracious reception. It now remains to 
show, what that reception is which we may look for; what that test 
is which Christ hath piomised to confer on those who come to him t 
whether then* distress aiise from moral or from natural causes. Came 
mto me, and I wiU give you test. 

JL Christ affords rest to the disturbed mind that labours under 
sfijpcehensions and fears of guilt. Let those who suffer distress of 
ti: 9, nature come to Chtist, that is, with conti ition and repentance, 
&tt4 recourse to him as their Saviour, and they shall xegain quiet- 
fsm and peace. Foolish and guilty they have been, ana justly lie 
under dread of punishment; but die penitent sorrow which they 
xMMr feel implies their disposition to be changed. It implies, as 
far as it is genuine, that, sensible of their folly, they now desire to 
become good and wise; and are determined for the future to hold 
a virtuous*course, could they only hope to obtain pardon for die 
past. In this siluadon of mind, let them not be cost down and de¬ 
spair. Christ has brought with him from heaven the olive-branch. 
He carries in lus hand the signal of forgiveness. The declar¬ 
ation which he publishes is, Let the wicked jot sake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him tetum to the Lotd, and 
he will have metcy upon htm, and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon.* Insufficient though oui own repentance be, to procure 
pardon from Heaven, we arc informed, that an all-sufficient atone¬ 
ment hdi been made by Clnisl. Neither die number nor the atrocity 
of offences excludes, irom foigiveness, the penitent who leturns to 
his duty. To all who come under diis descuption, the offer of mercy 
extends, without exception. J/< that spared not his own Son, but de¬ 
livered htm up fr us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things ?f 

This discovery of divine government, afforded by the Gospel, is 
perfectly calculated to scatter the gloom which bod overcast die de¬ 
sponding heart. The atmosphere clears up on every side; and is 
illuminated by cheering rays of celestial mercy. Not only is hope 

f iven to die penitent, but it is rendered sinful not to indulge that 
ope. We are not only allowed and encouraged, but we are Com¬ 
manded to tiust m the divine clemency. We are commanded to be- 
tlieve that none who come unto Chtist he will imgm wistKfM out* —As 
& live, saith the Lord God, IhavenopleasurrW^^^dm^^ Wicked, 
'toLthat the wicked turn from his way and lipff 

' • 1?. t. t Rw». tin* 32. ’ $(• to. 
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your exii tbm/st fir why w iU ^WMMsMr yf Israel? Snob is the 

relief which the religion of Christ brings to them who labour and are 
heavy laden tinder the impressions of guilt and divine displeasure ; a 
relief which nothing can render ineffectual to the heart, except the 
most gloomy superstition, founded on gross misconceptions of the 
nature and attributes of God.-— Let us now 
IL Consider what rest the religion of Christ gives to them whose 
distress arises not from inward and moral, but from natural and ex¬ 
ternal causes; from adverse fortune,, or any of those numerous cala¬ 
mities to which we are at present exposed. To such persons, it may 
seem moic difficult to promise any effectual relief. In the former 
case, the distress lay entirely in the mind. As soon as its views are 
rectified, and its apprehensions quieted, the pvil is removed, and the 
cure effected. Here, the distress arises from without; and the 
religion of Christ affects not the course of external events. But 
though it removes not ail the evils of life; though it promises no con* 
tinuance of undisturbed prosperity (which indeed it were not salutyufy 
for man always to enjoy); yet, if it mitigates the evils which ne0&- 
sarily belong to onr state, and supports us under them, it may j jffi flf' 
be said to ghe test to them who labour and are heavy laden, when 
much that is material and important is effected, we have no cause to 
complain, though all that we desire be not accomplished.— In this 
part of the Discouise, I am to be considered as addressing myselfj 
not merely to such as are at present suffering any severe calamity; 

1 now speak to many, who, in the midst of health and affluence, enjoy 
the various comforts of life. But I mutt desire such persons to look 
forward to what may one day be their state. Let them reflect how 
important it is to piepare themselves for the future unknown vicissi¬ 
tudes of the woild. For, if a man live maty years, and rejoice in 
them all; yet let him remember the days of datkness ; far they shall be 
many.f —Now, either in the prospect of future distress, or under pre¬ 
sent suffering, I say, that the religion of Christ gives rest to the heart, 
by the fortitude which it inspires, and by the consolations which it 
affords. 


First, It inspires fortitude. It discovers a supreme administra¬ 
tion, so friendly to the intere&s of goodness, as nevei to allow the 
followers of Christ to dread, that, in any situation of fortune,, they 
shall be neglected by Heaven. From the abstract consideration of 
the divine peifections, men had always some giound to believe* that 
the general order of the universe was consulted by its great Ruler. 
But now far the interest of individuals might be obliged to yield, or, 
in many cases, might be sacrificed, to this general order, they were 
left altogether in the dark. Here toe Gospel of Christ comes to our 
aid, by toe explicit assurance which it gives, that, in the great system 
of Providence, the welfare of every single good man is particularly 
included. All things, we are expressly told, are made to work toge¬ 
ther, not merely-for toa order and perfection of the whole, but also, 
fir goodtoikem ttfos The life of every person who comps 

iindtr. firms a system corpplete within itself; whore 

» felt, j&ffiii. 
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every event that happens m Hnjj^i^^ses its destined place* and 
forms a link in that great chain of causes, which was appointed, from 
the beginning of things, for carrying on his improvement and felicity. 
Such an arrangement of the affairs of the world, may appear astonish¬ 
ing to our narrow capacities; yet surely implies no effort beyond the 
reach of infinite power, joined with infinite wisdom and goodness* 

Hence arises a degree of fortitude and constancy to good men, 
which can upon no other grounds be attained. Faith, in these prin¬ 
ciples of the Gospel, erects for .them a fortress, impregnable to the 
assaults of the world, into which they can at all times retreat. Sit¬ 
ting under the shelter of divine protection, they calmly hear the 
storm, when it blows with its utmost violence around them. The 
floods have lifted up their voice; they have lifted up all their waves. 
But the Lor d on high is mightier than the noise of many waters j yea , 
than the mighty warns of the Sea.* Of the man who possesses such 
principles, it is justly said, His hcatt is established; he shall not be 
qftaid of evil tidings, his heart is Jived , trusting in the Lot d. f Tran- 
qujffity, order, and magnanimity, dwell with him j while all is con- 
jttjifgm and trepidation among those who have nothing to look to but 
fob apparent disorders of the woild. 

The doctrine of Christ not only arms us, in this manner, with 
fortitude against the approach of evil; but, supposing evils to fall 
upon us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by many 
consolation to which others are strangers. While bad men trace, 
in the calamities with which they are visited, the hand of an offended 
Sovereign, Christians are taflght to view them as the well-intended 
chastisements of a merciful Father. They hear, amidst them, that 
stilf voice which a good conscience brings to their ear: Fear not) for 
lam with thee: be not dismayed) Jin 1 am thy God. $ They apply to 
themselves the comfortable promises with which the Gospel abounds. 
They discover in these the happy issue decreed to their troubles; 
and wait with patience till Providence shall have accomplished its 
great and good designs. In the mean time, devotion opens to them 
its blpssed and holy sanctuary; that sanctuary in which the wounded 
heart is healed, and the weary mind at rest; where the cares of 
the world are forgotten, where its tumults are hushed, and its mise¬ 
ries disappear; where greater objects open to our view than what 
the world presents; where a more serene sky <-hines, and a sweeter 
and calmer light beams on the afflicted heart. In those moments of 
devotion, a pious man, pouring out lus wants and sorrows to an 
almighty Supporter, feels that he is not left solitary and forsaken in 
a vale of woe. God is with him; Christ and the Holy Ghost are 
with him; and, though he should be bereaved of overy earthly 
frffend, he can look up in heaven to a Friend who will never die. 

To these present consolations, the religion of Christ adds the 
joyful prospect of that future state, where eternal rssf tremainethfor 
the people of God. This life they are t&ughLio consider as only the 
house fof their pilgrimage ,• the temporary painful though 

necessary d a teline. " Btlt let them en^w^^ r V^%/«Rd the pil- 
* t t total exit 7^8j^ t 10 . 
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grimace shall end, the discSol^dmff he finished; and all the vir¬ 
tuous be assembled in those blisHuf raglons which are prepared for 
their rewariL Such a ptospect cheers the darkest hours of life; and 
affords a remedy to every trouble. The sitfferings of this present time 
are not wot thy to he compared with the gloty which shall be revealed* * 
They appear, in this comparative view, as no more than a distressing 
dream of the night, from which one awakes into health, and light, 
and joy. Peculiar is this high consolation to the religion of Christ. 
J^t is what all nations had eageily wished for; what all philosophy 
had anxiously sought to discover; but what no reseatch, no philo¬ 
sophy were able to asceitnm to mankind, till Christ In ought the 
assurance of life and immoi tality horn heaven; and conferied on his 
disciples this noble and inestimable gift. 

Thus, on the whole, the Christian doctrine is found to be the 
grqat medicine of life. It is the balm of human sorrows and cares* 
In our piesent state, where so many are sufleiing actual distiess, of 
one kind or other, and where all have reason to diced the appioach 
of distiess, it is leligion only that can alleviate the bunions of life* and 
smooth our passage tbiough this evil world.—Let this view of 
giou persuade us to improve the sacred ordinance of our Lofefc 
Supper, for coming unto Chust m the way before explained : tharis, 
joining ourselves to him as his disciples; his disciples, not in words 
and professions only, but in heart and in truth; taking upon us his 
yoke , as is added in the words immediately following the TexJ; and 
learning of him who is meik and lowly in hi art. Let thoseVho labour 
under the sense of remembered lollies and crimes, come unto Christ 
with penitent dispositions, and they shall obtain pardon. Let those 
who labour under the suffering of present, or the apprehension of 
future sorrows, come unto Chust , and they shall receive consolation. 
All who are in any sense heavy laden, coming imto him, shall find 
rest to their souls. 

Before concluding this Discourse, there is another set of men* 
not yet mentioned, to whom I must also address the exhortation in 
the Text; those I mean who, labouring under none of the distressful 
burdens of life, are surfeited of its pleasures; who labour under the 
burden only of languid ease, and the Joad^of insipid prosperity. You 
drag, my friends, but a miserable existence. Oppressed by no sor¬ 
row, you feel vacuity and dissatisfaction within; you are often weary 
of lire; and, in your solitary hours, are disposed to confess thRt all 
you have experienced is vanity. Wherefore should you any longer 
spend your money far that which is not bread, and your labom for mat 
which satisfieth not ? Come to the waters which arc now offered to you, 
and drink. Hear, and your souls shall live. Retreat fiom the cor¬ 
rupting vanities of the world, to Christ, to religion, and to virtue. 
New sources of enjoyment shall then be opened to you. A world 
yet untried shall display itself to jour view. You shall be formed 
to a relish for the quiet and innocent pleasures of piety and devotion; 
of friendship and good auctions; of useful knowledge and virtuous 
activity; of oafrft sac^irjpiad, seasonable &tirement,; pleasures of 

* Rom. fii. IS. 
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which at present you have WO, which, upon trial* you 

shall find superiour to the or turbtufht amusements, in which 

you have hitherto passed your days. — The true satisfaction of (he 
human mind is only to be found in religion and goodness; in a pu¬ 
rified heart and a virtuous life. All other plans of happiness are 
fallacious, and pregnant with disappointment. It is only by acquaint* 
ing aundoes with God, that we can Jind -peace s And those who hre 
weary and heavy laden now, shall be weary and heavy laden to the end* 
unless they come to him who oqly can give them rest . 


SERMON LVI. 

ON LUXURY AND LICENTIOUSNESS. 

Isaiah, v. 12. 

The harp, and the vidt, the tabret, and pipe, and i cine, a, t in their 
feastsi hut theyrega>d not the wotl of the Lord, neithu consider 
the operation of his hands. 

It appears from many passages in the writings of this Piophcl, that 
in his days great corruption of manners hod begun to take place 
among die people of Israel. Originally a sober and a religious 
nation, accustomed to a simple and pastoi al life, after they had en¬ 
larged their territories by conquest, and acquired wealth bj com¬ 
merce, they gradually contracted habits of luxury; and luxury soon 
introduced its usual tiain of attending evils. In the history of all 
nations, the same circulation of manners has been found; and the age 
in which we live resembles, in this respect, the ages which have gone 
before it. Forms of iniquity may vary; but the corrupt propen¬ 
sities of men remain at all tunes much the same; and 1 evolutions 
from primitive simplicity to tli» refinements of criminal luxury have 
been often exhibited on the stag'' of the world. The reproof directed 
in the Text to the Jews of that antient age, will be found equally 
applicable to the manners of many in modem times. In discoursing 
from it, I shall first consoler ue character of those who are de¬ 
scribed in the Text, and show the guilt that is involved in it. I 
shall next consider die duties which persons of that character are 
supposed to have neglected; to regard the work of the Lord, and to 
consider the opei ation of his hands . 

I. When we take into view the character pointed at in the Text, 
it is evident that what the Prophet means to reprove is, the spirit of 
inconsiderate dissipation, of intemperate indulgence, and irreligious 
luxury* It is not the feast and the wine, the harp and the viol, which 
he means to condemn. Music and wine are, in themselves, things 
oftpw icent nature: Nay, when temperately eqjoyed* they may be 
eniloyed for useful purposesj for afiendfrur ndpn from the op- 
pmPvfe care# of life, and for promot^fflta among 

ntrit. The {Opulent are not the good things 
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of this world, which FrohrldMtfk upon them.* Religion 

neither abolishes the distaptetSon {as the rain philosophy of 

some would teach us to ’do,) nor interferes with a'modest and decent 
indulgence of pleasure.—It is the criminal abuse of pleasure which 
is here censured; that thoughtless and intemperate, enjoyment of it 
which wholly absorbs the time and attention of men; which obli¬ 
terates every serious thought of the proper business of life; an&eflaces 
the sense of religion and of God. 

It may be proper to remark, that it, is not open and direct impiety, 
which is laid to the charge of the persons here characterised. It is 
not said, that in their feasts they scoffed at religion, or blasphemed 
the name of God. To this summit of wickedness these persons had 
not yet arrived; perhaps the age in which they lived gave not its 
countenance to this wantonness of impiety. It is merely a negative 
crime of which they ore accused; that they regarded not the work of 
the Lord, neither considered the operation of his hands. But this 
absence of all religious impressions is here pointed out, os sufficient 
to stigmatise their characters with guilt. As soon as the sense of a 
Supreme Being is lost, the great check is taken off, which keeps un» 
der restraint the passions of men. Mean desires, and low pleasure^ 
take place of the greater and nobler sentiments which reason and 
religion inspire. Amidst the tumult of the wine and the feast, all 
proper views of human life are forgotten. The duties which, os men, 
they have to perform, the part they have to act in the world, and the 
distresses to which they are exposing themselves, are banished from 
their thoughts. To-morrow shall be as this day, and more abundantly, 
is the only voice. Inflamed by society, and circulated from one loose 
companion to another, the spirit of riot grows and swells, till it ends 
in brutal excess. 


Were such disorders wire and occasional merely, they might per¬ 
haps be forgotten and forgiven. But, nourished by repetition and 
habit, they grow up among too many, to become the business and 
occupation of life. By these unfortunate votaries of pleasure, they 
are accounted essential to happiness. Life appears to stagnate with¬ 
out them. Having no resource within themselves, their spirits sink, 
and their very being seems annihilated^ till the return of their 
favourite pleasures awaken within them wme transient sparkle? of 
joy. — Idleness, ease, and prosperity, have too natural a tendency to 
generate the foUies and vices now described. Because they have no 
changes, said the Psalmist, therefore they feat' not God,* They are the 
dark and solitary hours of life, which recal men to recollection «qm 1 
wisdom. They show to the unthinking what this world really is, 
and what may be expected from it. But the day that is always 
bright and unclouded, is not made for men. It flatters them with 
the dangerous illusion, that it is in their power to render life one 
scene Of pleasure; and that they have no other business on earth, 
but to spread the feast, and call the harp and the viol to sound. 
But the e&onipfaJtef* so*Sequent, of the dangers and the crimes 
*hidv arise front abuse of pleasure, that on this past 


abuse of pleasure, that on this pelt 
hUvta ’ '* * 
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of the subject it seems needless to insist any longer. I proceed, 
therefore* 

II. To consider the duties which men are accused of having ne- 

f lected; and which, it is here supposed, if duly attended to, would 
aye feted as t|>e correctives of dissolute and irreligious luxury; 
these are, to regard the wotk of the Lord, and to consider the operation 
of Ms hands .—By recommending such duties, I do not mean to 
represent it as requisite that the feast should be turned into an act of 
worship; that the countenances of men should be always grave;, or 
that, in the hours of amusement and of social festivity, no subject 
may employ their thoughts and their discourse, except God and a 
filtuie stale. All extremes in religion are dangerous; and, by carrying 
austerity too far, we are in hazaid of only promotmg hypocrisy. 
But though some, in the last age, might be prone to this extreme; 
yet, at the present day, there is uot much occasion for warning 
men against it. — What I now insist upon is, that all our pleasures 
ought to be tempered with a sei 1011 s sense of God; that scenes 
of gaiety and enjoyment should never make us forget that we ore 
subjects of his government, and have a part allotted us to act in this 
world; that on no occasion they should be prolonged so much, re¬ 
peated so often, or suffered to transport us so far, as to lead us to 
creak any of the divine law s, or to act inconsistently with the cha¬ 
racter of men and Christians. A prevailing sense of God on, the 
mind is to be ever held the surest guaid of innocence and virtue, 
amidst the allurements of pleasure. It is the salutaiy mixture, which 
must be infused into the cup of joy, in order to render it safe and 
innoxious. 

This sense of God should lead us, in the language of the Prophet^ 
to legaid the vooik of the Lotd, and to consider the opeiation of his 
hands, which expressions may be underwood os requiting us to 
have God upon our thoughts under two views; to regatd his work, 
as the Author of nature; and to consider the opeiation of his hands, 
as the Govt rnour of the world Let us attend more particularly to 
each of these views of the Supiune Being. 

In the first place, We are to view Goa as the Author of nature, 
or to regatd the work of thf Laid. With his works we are in every 
place surrounded. We ^n cas our ejes no where, without dis¬ 
cerning the hand of Him who formed them, if the grossness of our 
minds will only allow us to behold Him. Let giddy and thought¬ 
less men turn aside a little from the haunts of riot Let them stand 
stiilf and contemplate the wondrous works of God; and make trial 
of the effect which such contemplation would produce. — It were 
good for them that, even independently of the Author, they were 
more acquainted with his works; good for them, that from the so¬ 
cieties of loose and dissolute men, they would retreat to the scenes 
of nature; would oftener dwell among them, and enjoy their beauties. 
Tfeis would form them to the relish of uncorrupted, innocent plea* 
stipes; and make them feel the value of calm aa po vments. a$ supe- 
riqttp to sfchq^noise oqd turbulence of liccntiqqfgfcuety. From the 
liarmony of nature, atad of natures Works, they would learn to 
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hear sweeter sounds than what a^iqe from the viol , thetabret, and 
the pipe, 

flat to higher and more serious thoughts these works of nature 
give occasion, when considered in conjunction with the Creator who 
made them.—Let me call on you, my friends, to catch some interval 
of reflection, some serious moment, for looking with thoughtful eye 
on the world around you. Lift your view to that immense arch of 
heaven, which encompasses you above. Behold the sun in all his 
splendour, rolling over your head by day; and the moon by nighty 
in mild and serene majesty, surrounded with that host of stars, winch 
present to vour imagination an innumerable multitude of worlds. 
Listen to the awful voice of thunder. Listen to the roar of the 
tempest, and the ocean. Survey the wonders that All the earth which 
you inhabit. Contemplate a steady and powerful Hand, bringing 
round spring and summer, autumn and winter, in regular course; 
decorating this earth with innumerable beauties, diversifying it with 
innumerable inhabitants, pouring foith comforts on all that live; and, 
at the same time, overawing the nations with the violence of the 
elements, when it pleases the Creator to let them forth. — After you 
have viewed yourselves as surrounded with such a scene of wonders; 
after you have beheld, on every hand, such an astonishing display of 
majesty, united with wisdom and goodness; are you not seized with 
solemn and serious awe ? Is there not something which whispers 
you within, that to this great Creator, reverence and homage are 
due by all the rational beings whom he has made ? Admitted to be 
spectators of his works placed in the midst of so many great and 
interesting objects, can you believe that you were brought hither for 
no purpose, but to immerse yourselves in gross and brutal, br, at 
best, in trifling pleasures; lost to all sense of the wonders you be¬ 
hold ; lost to all reverence of that God who gave you being, and who 
has erected this amazing fabric of nature, on which you look only 
with stupid and unmeaning eyes?— No: Let the scenes which you 
behold prompt correspondent feelings. Let them awaken you from 
the degrading intoxication of licentiousness, into nobler emotions. 
Every object which you view in nature, whether great or small, serves 
to instruct you. The star and the iq$$ct, the fiery meteor and the 
flower of spring, the verdant field andrae lofty mountain, all exhibit 
a Supreme Power, before which you ought to tremble and adore; 
all preach the doctrine, all inspire the spirit, of devotion and rever¬ 
ent Regarding , then, the work of the Lord, let rising emotions of 
awe and gratitude call forth from your souls such sentiments as 
these; — “ Lord, wherever I am, and whatever I enjoy, may I never 
** forget thee, as the Author of nature! May I never forget that I 
** am thy creature alSd thy subject 1 In this magnificent temple of 
** the universe, where thou hast placed me, may I ever be thy faith- 
« ful worshipper; and may the reverence and the fear of God be the 
w first sentiments of my heart!”— It is to such consideration of God 
1 would now jNfllM your thoughts, from the wine and' the foot* as 
proper to checkthe spirit of levity and fplly; and to inspire manly 
ana becoming sentiments, in die place of fcnminal dissipation. But, 

t GO 
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In the second place, There is a consideration of a nature still more 
scriou», to be employed for the same purpose; the consideration of 
God as not only the Author of nature, but the Governour of his 
creatures. While we regard the 'work of the Ijord, wc are also to 
(onsulti the never-ceasing operation of his hands. We are to look up 
to an aw fi.il aiul irresistible Pro' iilonco, stretching its arm over our 
hi ads; dll acting the fate of uien, and dispensing at its pleasure hap¬ 
piness or nmciy. In the giddy moments of jollity, the wanton and 
thoughtless are opt to say: “ hi' ?/? eat and di i.il, Jin to-moi row we 
die. Nothing i-> better for man, than to rejoice as much as he can 
‘‘ all the davs of hi, vain life; and to keep himself undisturbed by 
“ su{ eisiiliou, lmoms. He who siiteth in the hea\ens bestows no 
nrnnile attention on the sons of earth. He permits all things to 
*• com* alike i i all , om (Vint to happen to the righteous and to the 
t ‘ twi? id.” — l*e assured, my brethren, it is not so. You greatly 
dee* ne j ourselves, by imagining that jour Cieator and Governour 
l*, i”*lnlennt to the pail you aie now acting; or that the distribution 
oi good and ml, vvhiib now takes place, has no relation to your 
un>j..l conduct. In some instances, that relation may not be ap- 
because the moral government of God is not completed in 
this world. But a multitude of proofs show government to be al¬ 
ready beg mi; and point out to you the train in which you may 
expect it to proceed. 

hi the history of all ages anil nations, you cannot but have observed 
a thousand instances, in which the opetation of the dixine hand has 
been illsplajed; ovei taking evil-doers sooner or later with punish¬ 
ment, and bringing on their own heads ihe ruin they had devised for 
others. You are not to imagine, that this displeasure of Providence 
is excited onlj against the ambitious, the treacherous, and the cruel, 
who are the authors of extensive misery to the world. Under this 
idea, perhap-, yon maj be lie ,'n ous to shelter yourselves, that your 
«.\cesse-» are <■»* a harmless kind; that j T ou seek nothing more than 
the uijojniscj * of j'our own pleasure; that your fast and your wine 
mu rfere *iot with the i rder of the v orlil; and that therefore jou have 
do ii nothing which should awake the deeping thunder and bring it 
oown Irom hidvin on your, heads Though not stained with the 
bl ickc-t coloius * •’ guilt, your conduct may n< vertlidcss be highly 
offensive to the Paler of the world. His government is not of that 
imloli ia hi.ii tenth < kind, which allows impunity to every lesser cri- 
mm Tie Ik bolds with ilispleasure the behaviour of those who 
degrade their natun by vicious disorders; and contaminate, by tlieir 
i x.nnple, e,cry society with which they are connected. Ilis measures 
ere taken, that, in one way or other, they shall puffer. 

Look around the circle of jour acquaintance, and observe, whe¬ 
ther they are not the sober, the industrious, and the virtuous, who 
visiblj prosper in the world, and rise into reputation and influence; 
observe, whether the licentious and intemperate are not constantly 
bumbled and checked, by some dark reverse either in their health 
ot their fortune; whether the irreligious and profligate are ever 
*> iHired to escape long, without being marked with infamy, and be- 
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coming objects of contempt. — I ask, to what cause this is to be 
ascribed, but to that operation of the hand of God, which I am now 
calling you to consider? Does Jt not obviously cany the murks of 
a plan, a system of things, contrived and fore-ordained by Provi¬ 
dence, for rewarding virtue, and punishing vice’in every form of its 
disorders ? — The Governour of the world need not for this purpose 
step from his throne, or put forth his hand from the clouds. With 
admirable wisdom he hath so ordered the train of human affairs, 
that, in their natural course, men's urvon wickedness shall reprove them, 
ami their backslidings correct them; that they shall be made to eat 
the fruit of their doings , and to fall into the pit which themselves had 
digged. 

These things have been always so apparent to observation, that 
though a man may have been seduced into irregular and evil courses 
during his life, yet, at the close of it, it seldom happens but he dis¬ 
cerns their pernicious nature, and condemns himself for them. Ne¬ 
ver, perhaps, was there a father, who, after he had spent his days in 
idleness, dissipation, and luxury, did not, when dying, admonish the 
children whom lie loved, to hold a more honourable course, to follow 
the paths of virtue, .to fear God, and to fulfil properly the duties of 
their station. — To yourselves, indeed, I can confidently appeal, whe¬ 
ther what I am now saying, be not confirmed by your own testimony. 
After you have been guilty of some criminal acts, in the course of 
those riotous pleasures which you indulge, have you not, at certain 
times, felt the stings of remorse? Were you not obliged to con¬ 
fess to yourselves, that a sad prospect of misery was opening before 
you, if such excesses were to continue ? Did you not hear an inward 
voice upbraiding you, for having sunk and degraded your character 
so far below that of many of your equals around you ? — My friends, 
what was this but the voice of God, speaking, as the Governour of 
his creatures, within your heart; testifying loudly, that your course 
of life was displeasing to him; anti warning you, of punishments that 
were to follow ? If his displcasiyre against you is already begun to 
be testified, can you tell where it is to stop, or how long it may 
continue to pursue you, throughout future stages of your existence ? 
Who hiovccth the power of his wrath ?—> To this awful, this warning 
voice, will you not be persuaded reverently to listen ? Impressed.by 
the dread authority which it carries, shall you not fell down on your 
knees before your Maker, imploring his mercy to pardon your past 
offences, and his grace to rectify your future way ? 

Such ought to be the effects of the consideration of God as the 
Governour of the world. It leads to thoughts of a very serious 
nature. When we regard the work of the Lord, and contemplate 
him as the Author of the universe, such contemplation prompts de¬ 
votion. But when we consider the operation of his hands in Provi¬ 
dence, and contemplate him os the Governour of mankind, such 
contemplation prompts humiliation before him for offences committed. 
The former addresses itself to the ingenuous sentiments that are left 
in the heart; and awakens a sense of our unworthiness, in neglecting 
the Author of nature, amidst our riotous pleasures. The latter ad- 
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presses itself to ourVegard for safety and happiness; and awakens 
fear and dread, from consciousness of the guilt we have contracted. 
Hence springs up, in every thoughtful mind, an anxious concern to 
avert the displeasure, and regain the favour, of that Supreme Being 
to whom we are aH subject This, among unenlightened nations, 
gave rise to sacrifices, expiations, and all the rites of humble, though 
superstitious worship. Among nations, who have been instructed 
in true religion, sentiments of the same nature pave die way for 
prayer, repentance, faith, and all those duties, by means of which 
we may hope, through a divine Mediator and Inteiteessor, to be 
reconciled to heaven. Natural and revealed religion here appear in 
concord. We behold the original dictates of the human heart, 
laying a foundation for the glad reception of the comfortable tidings 
of the Gospel. 

I have thus endeavoured to show in what manner, by regarding 
the tooth of the Lord , and considering the operation of his hands 9 we 
may prevent the dangers arising from a thoughtless indulgence of 
pleasure; we may lie furnished with an antidote to the poison .-which 
is too often mixed in that intoxicating cup. — Human life is full'af 
troubles. We are all tempted to alleviate them as much as we can, 
by freely enjoying the pleasurable moments which Providence thinks 
fit to allow us. Enjoy them we may: But, if we would enjoy them 
safely, and enjoy them long, let us temper them with the fear of 
God. As soon as this is forgotten and obliterated, the sound of the 
liatp and the viol is changed into the signal of death. The serpent 
comes forth Horn the roses where it had lain in ambush, and gives 
the fatal sting. Pleasure in moderation is the cordial, in excess it is 
the bane, of life. 


SERMON LVII. 

ON THE rniSENCE OF GOD IN A FUTURE STATE. 

Psalm wi. 11. 

Thou 'wilt shew m the path of life: In thy presence is fulness fjoy s 
at thy eight hand there are pleaswes for evermore . 

Thl apostle Peter, in a discourse which he held to the Jews, applies 
this passage, in a mystical and prophetical sense, to the Messiah.* 
But, in its literal and primitive meaning, it expresses the exalted 
hopes by which the Psalmist David supported himself amidst the 
changes and revolutions, of which his life was foil. By these hopes, 
when flying before Saul, when driven from his throne, and persecuted 
bv an unnatural son, he was enabled to preserve his virtue, and to 
maintain unshaken trust in God.—In that early age of the world, those 
explicit discoveries of a state of immortality, which«we enjoy, had not 
yet been given to mankind. But, though the Sun if righteousness was 

* Acts »>• 25—28. 
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not arisen, the dawn had appeared of that glorious day which he was to 
to introduce. Even in those ancient times, holy men, as the Apostle 
writes to the Hebrews, saw the promises afar off and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them} and, confessing that they were strangers and 
vilgrims on earth , declared that they sought after a better country ,• that is, 
an heavenly. * Indeed, in every age, God permitted such hopes to afford 
support and consolation to those who served him. The full effect 
of them we behold in those triumphant expressions of the Text, 
which are to be the subject of this Discourse. They lead us to con¬ 
sider, first, The hope of the Psalmist in his present state; Thou wilt 
shew me the path of life. And, secondly, The termination of his hope 
in that future state, where in the presence of God is Witness of joy, and 
at his right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 

I. Thou wilt shew me the path of life. This plainly imports, that 
there are different paths, or courses of conduct, which may be pur¬ 
sued by men in this world; a path which leads to life or.happiness, 
and a path which issues in death or destruction. These opposite 
lines of conduct are determined by the choice which men make of 
virtue or of vice; and hence men are divided into two great classes, 
according as their inclinations lead them to good or to evil. The 
path of life is often a rough and difficult path, followed only by a few. 
The opposite one is the broad way, in which the multitude wralk; 
seemingly smooth, and strewed with flowers; but leading in the end 
to death and misery. The path of life conducts us up a steep ascent. 
The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been represented as placed on 
the summit of a hill; in the ascent of which labour is requisite, and 
difficulties are to be surmounted; and where a conductor is needed, 
to direct our way, and to aid our steps. 

Now, the hope which good men entertain is, that this path of life 
shall be shown them by God; that, when their intentions are upright, 
God will both instruct them concerning the road which leads to true 
happiness, and will as.ist them to pursue it successfully. Among na¬ 
tions w here any suitable ideas of God or of virtue began to be firmed, 
hopes of this natuie also began*to be entertained. It was conson¬ 
ant to the nature of inau, to think that the Supreme Being was ftw 
vourable to virtue. Accordingly, in the writings of some of the 
ancient philosophers, we find various obscure traees of this belief 
that there w'as a benign heavenly Spirit, who illuminated the minds 
of the virtuous, and assisted their endeavours to obtain wisdom and 
happiness. They even asserted, that no man became great or good, 
without some inspiration of Heaven. 

But what they indistinctly conceived, and could not with con¬ 
fidence rely upon, the doctrine of Christianity hath clearly explained 
and fully confirmed; expressly and frequently teaching, that, not 
only by the external discoveries of revelation, but by the inward oper¬ 
ations of his Spirit, he shows to the humble and virtuous the path 
of life. While by his word he instructs them in their duty, by the 
influence of his,grace he assists them in the performance of it. In 
all revelation there is certainly no doctrine more comfortable than 

* IIcb.^i. 13—16. 
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this. It is to god^ten a noble and pleasing thought, that they are 
pursuing a path which God has discovered and pointed out to them. 
For they know that every path, in which he is their conductor, must 
be honourable, must be safe, must bring them in the end to felicity. 
They follow that Shepherd of Israel, who always leads his flock into 
green pastures, and makes them lie down beside the stiff waters. At 
the same time, they know that, if there be truth in religion at all, 
on this principle they may securely rest,*that the Divine Being will 
never desert those who are endea^uring to follow out, as they can, 
the path which he has shown them. He beholds them here in a 
state of great imbecility; surrounded with much darkness; exposed 
to numberless dangers, from the temptations that assault them with¬ 
out, and the seduction of misguided and disorderly passions within. 
In this situation, can they ever suspect that the Father of mercies 
will leave his servants, alone and unbefriended, to struggle up the 
hill of virtue^ without stretching forth a compassionate arm to aid 
their frailly, and to guide them through the bewildering paths of 
life ? Where were then the God of love ? Where, those infinite 
compassions of his natuie, in which all his worshippers have been 
encouraged to trust?—-No: He will send forth his light and his 
truth to bring them to his holy hill. For the tighleous I/nd loveth 
righteousness, and his countenance beholdeth the upright. With him 
there is no oblique purpose, to turn him aside from favouring the 
cause of goodness. No undci taking to which he has given his coun¬ 
tenance shall prove abortive. No promise that he lias made shall 
be allowed to fail. Whom he loveth, he loveth to Che end. The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will shew them 
his covenant. The meek will he guide in judgment, and them will he 
teach /its way.* His grace shall be sufficient for them, and his 
stienglh be made perfect in their weakness .f They go fiom strength 
to strength ; every one of them appcarelh bifore God, in Zion. J— Such 
are the hopes with which good men in the present life set forth on a 
course of piety und virtue. Thu / wilt shew me the path of life. Let 
us now proceed, 

II. To consider the termination of these hopes in a future states 
In thy presence is fulness if joy . at thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore. All happiness assure My dwells with God. The fou/n~ 
tain of life is justly saitl to be with him. That supreme and inde¬ 
pendent Being must necessarily posses* within himself every principle 
of beatitude; and no cause fiom without can pos<ibIy affect his un¬ 
troubled felicity. Among created dependent being 1 -, happiness flows 
in scattered and feeble streams; streams that are often tinged with 
the blackness of misery. But from before the throne of God issue* 
the river of life, full, unmixed, and pure; and the pleasures, which 
now in scanty portions we are permitted to taste, are all derived from 
that source. Whatever gladdens the hearts of men or angels, with 
any real and satisfactory joy, comes from heaven. It is a portion of 
the pure influence flowing from &he glory of the Almighty s a ray issuing 
from the brightness of the everlasting life. It is manifest, therefore, 

* Pbalm xxv. 14. 9. + 2 Cor. xii. 9. | Psalm lxxxlv. 7. 
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that every approach to God must be an approal&'to felicity. The 
enjoyment of his immediate presence must be the consummation of 
felicity: and it is to this presence the Psalmist here expresses his 
hope, that the path of life was to conduct him. 

The whole of what is implied in arriving at tjie presence of the 
Divinity, we cannot expect to comprehend. Such expressions as 
these of Scripture, beholding the face of God s being made glad with 
the light of his countenance , and satisfied with his likeness ,* seeing light 
in his light: seeing no longer darhlif as through a glass, but face to 
face i seeing him as he is ; are expressions altogether mysterious, con¬ 
veying sublime though obscure ideas of the most perfect happiness and 
highest exaltation of human nature. This we know, that the absence 
of God, the distance at which we are now placed from any commu¬ 
nication with our Creator, is one great source of our infelicity. Faith 
exerts its endeavours, but often ineffectually, to raise our souls to 
him. lie is a God that hidtlh himself. His ways seem intricate and 
perplexed. We frequently cannot reconcile them to the conceptions 
which we had formed of his nature; and w ith many a suspicion and 
doubt they perplex the inquiring miiul. llis works we surv y with 
astonishment. We wonder and adore. But wbile we clearly trace 
the footsteps of their great Author, his presence \u> can never discern. 
JVe go forward, but he is not there / and backward , blit ice cannot jmt- 
ceive him; on the left hand, where he worketh , but we cannot behold 
him i he hideth himself on the right hand , that we cannot see him. * 
Hence, amidst the various sorrows and discouragements of ihe pre¬ 
sent state, that exclamation of Job’s is often di awn ibrlli from the 
pious heart, O that l knew rchete I might fnd him, that I might come 
even to his seat /+ 

I ^ 

Surrounded by such distressing obscurity, no hope more trans¬ 
porting can be opened to a good man, than t hat a pi riod is to conic, 
when he shall be allowed to diuw n«\uer to the Author of hi*, exist¬ 
ence, and to enjoy the sense of his presuice. In older to convey 
some faint idea of lluit future bliss, by such an image it. we can now 
employ, let the image be taken from the mo l glorious representative 
of the'Supreme Being, with which we aie acquainted in this world, 
the Sun in the heavens. As that resplendent luminary cheers and 
revives the universe, when, after the itarki e*>> of a tcmpc^tumi*. night, 
it eomes forth in the morning with its brightest lustre, and .aspires 
every heart with gladness; as ascending gradually through the hea¬ 
vens, it converts that whole vast extent, over which its beams are 
diffused, into a region of light; and thus change*, entirely the state of 
objects, by arraying all nature in beauty, and transforming it imo the 
image of its own brightness: — Some such change as ibis, though in 
a degree infinitely superiour, we may conceive the revelation of the 
Divine Presence to proeluce upon the human soul. I will behold thj 
face in righteousness; J shall be satisfed when I awake with thij like¬ 
ness. — But, without endeavouring farther to unfold mj Series which 
wc cannot explore, there are two subUmc and expressive views of the 
Divine Essence given us in Scripture^ on which it may be edifying 
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that our thought! should rest for a little, in order to aid our concept 
tions of the blQ$si^i^S8 of good men hereafter, in the presence of God. 
It is said, Go4M#gfoi God is love,* Let us consider what fulness 
of joy mast ftirise from such manifestations of the Divine Essence to 
the blesseg. . 

God is Light, The revelation of his presence infers, of course, a 
complete diffusion of light and knowledge among all who partake of 
that presence. This unquestionably forms a primary ingredient of 
happineap. Ignorance, or the wpnt of light, is the source of ail our 
present misconduct, and all our misfortunes. The heart of man is 
dark; and in the darkness of his heart is the seat of his corruption* 
He is unable to discern what is truly good. Perpetually employed 
in search of happiness, he is perpetually misled by false appearances 
of it. The errours of his understanding impose upon his passions; 
and, in consequence of the wrong direction which his passions take, 
he is betrayed into a thousand disorders. Hence sensuality, covet* 
ousness, and all the violent contests w ith others about trifles, which 
occasion so much misery, and so many crimes in the world. He 
feedeth on ashes, a deceived heatt hath Untied him aside, that he cannot 
deliver his soul, nor say. Is there not a lie in my tight hand ? f — Once 
open to him the perfect sources of knowledge and truth; suppose him 
placed in the presence of that God who is Light; suppose him 
illuminated by light derived immediately from the Supreme Being; 
presently all his former errours would fly away, as mists are dispelled 
by the rising sun. Ills whole nature would be changed and re¬ 
formed. The prejudices which obscured his understanding would 
be removed. The seductions of his passions would disappear. 
Rectitude and virtue, having nothing now to obstruct their entrance, 
would take entire possession of his heart. Angels are happier than 
men, because they enjoy more enlarged knowledge and views; be¬ 
cause they labour under none of our unhappy deceptions; but see 
the truth as it is in itself; see it, ns it is in God. Sharing the same 
light which illuminates them, good men in a future state will share in 
their felicity. 

Moreover, the light that flow s from the presence of Him who is 
the original source of light, not only banishes miseries which were the 
effects of former darkness, but also confers the most exquisite enjoys 
ment. The knowledge afforded us at present serves to supply our 
most pressing wants; but it does no more. It is always imperfect 
and unsatisfactory; nay, much painful anxiety it often leaves. Nar¬ 
row xs the sphere within which the mind can see at all; and even 
there it can see only darkly as through a glass. But when it shall be 
enlarged beyond this dusky territory, let loose from this eartlily 
prison, and in God's light permitted to see light, the most magnificent 
and glorious. spectacles must open to the view of the purified spirit* 
What must it be to behold the whole stupendous scene of nature un¬ 
veiled, and its hidden mysteries disclosed! To trace the wise and 
just government of the Almighty, through all those intricacies which 
had so long perplexed us! 4To behold his hand conducting ten 
* 1 John, i. 5. — ir. 8. f Iwiah, xliv. SO. 
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thousand worlds, which are now unknown to us) dri&^itoughoftl all 
the regions of boundless space, to view wisdom andJpiAness perpe¬ 
tually acting, and diversifying its operations in fonlsf'ef ‘imflie&s 
variety! Well may such discoveries inspire that song iff thtf'bfcssed, 
which the Apostle John heard as the voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of mighty tkmderings, saying. Alleluia ! for the Lord God omni¬ 
potent reigneth. Great and marvellous are thy worts, Lord God 
Almighty ! just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints! * As God 
is Light, so also it is said in Scripture^ « 

God is Love. His presence must of course diffuse love, among all 
who are permitted to dwell in it. He that loveth not, hn&ooeth not 
God. He that dweUetk in love, dweUeth in God, and God in him. f 
Were man a single, solitary being, the full enjoyment of light might 
suffice for his happiness; as the perfection of knowledge would 
rectify and improve to the highest all his faculties. But, both here 
and hereafter, he is connected with other beings. Heaven implies a 
society; and the felicity of that society is constituted by the perfec¬ 
tion of love and goodness, flowing from the presence of the God 
of love. 

Hence follows the entire purification of human nature from all 
those malevolent passions, which have so long rendered our abode 
on earth the abode of misery. We greatly deceive ourselves, when 
we charge our chief distresses merely to the account of our external 
condition in the world. From the disadvantages attending it, 1 ad¬ 
mit, that we may often have been exposed to suffer. We may have 
met with disappointments in our pursuits. By the arrows of misfor¬ 
tune, we may have been wounded. Under infirmities of body, we 
may have languished. But on this we may depend, that the worst 
evils of our present condition arise from the want of goodness and 
love; from the disorders of selfish passions; from the irritation 
which these occasion when working within ourselves, and the distress 
which they produce when breaking out upon us from others; in a 
word, from that corrupted state of temper, and that reciprocation of 
jealousies, suspicions, pnd injuries, which is ever taking place among 
the societies of men. Could you banish distrust, craft, and uncharit¬ 
ableness, from the earth, and form all mankind into an assembly of 
• the just and the benevolent ,* could you inspire every heart with kind 
affections, and render every one friendly and generous to his neigh¬ 
bour* ; you would banish at once the most afflictive tribe of human 
evils. Seldom would the voice of complaint be heard. All nature 
would assume a different aspect. Cheerfulness would be seen in 
every countenance. Paradise would return. The wilderness would 
smile; the desart rejoice and "blossom as the rose. —Now such are the 
effects which the presence of the God of love must produce on the 
inhabitants above; beholding his glory, the} / are changed into the same 
image. In that temple of eternal love, which his presence has hal¬ 
lowed and consecrated, no sound but the voice of harmony is ever 
heard; no appearances ever present themselves but those of peace 
and joy. * * 


* Keir. fix. 6. — xr. S. 
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Thu 4, considering God under these two illustrious characters 
which are given of him in Scripture, os Light , and as IjOvc, it follows 
that in his presence there must be Julness of joy. But I am far from 
saying that the few imperfect hints I have now given exhaust, or even 
approach to, the sum of those pleasures for eoermore \which are at 
God’s right hand. Ten thousand pleasures are there, which now we 
have neither faculties to comprehend, nor powers to enjoy. Behind 
that mysterious cloud, which covers the habitation of eternity, the 
view of mortals cannot penotratp. Content with our humble and dis¬ 
tant situation, we must as yet remain. Faith can only look to those 
glories from alar. In patient sileuce, it must wait, trust, and adore. 

Supposing the ideas which I have set before you, in this Discourse, 
to be no more than the speculations of a contemplative mind, such as 
were wont of old to be indulged by the philosophers of the Platonic 
school, still tiny would deserve attention, ou account of their tend¬ 
ency to purify and elevate the mind. But when they are considcied 
m .■oanixioii with a revelation, which, upon grounds the most un¬ 
questionable, wo believe to be divine, they are entitled to command, 
not attention only, but reverence and faith.—They present to us 
such high expectations as arc sufficient to determine every reasonable 
man to the choice of virtue; to support him under all its present dis¬ 
couragements, and to comfort him in the hour of death. Justly may 
thej excite in our hearts, Unit ardent aspiration of the Psalmist: My 
sold thn sidh Jot God , Jot' the Living God; Oh ! when shall I ionic, and 
apptai hcfoie lum > —But, with this wish in our hearts, never, I beseech 
you, let us foiget what was set fbith in the first part of this Discourse; 
that, in order to anive at the presence of God, the path >j life must 
pif viousty be shown to us by him, and that in this path we must per- 
sevcio to the end. These two things cannot be disjoined, a viiluous 
life and a happy eternity. If ho shall ascend unto the lull of the Jjord ' 
and who shall stand in his holy place ? He only who hath clean hands 
and a puts hi ait. Between a coirupted heart and tiie God of light 
and love, there never can be a iv connexion. But of this we may rest 
assured, that the path of piety and virtue, pursued with a firm and 
ronaant spirit, will, in the end, through the merits of our blessed 
Redeemer, In mg us to that pieseucc, wheie is fulness of joy , and 
while ae jileasiacsfor evi *mou. 


SERMON LVJII. 

ON CURIOSITY CONCERNING TIIE AI FAIRS OF OTHERS. 

John, xxi. 21, 22. 

Pder seeing Ann, saith to Jesus , Lord , and what shall this man do ? 
Jesus saith unto him , Jf I will that he tat try till / come , what is that 
to thee ? Follow thou me. 

These v^ords occurred in a conference which our Lord held with 
Simon Bitter, after his resurrection from the dead. Conscious of the 
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disgrace which he had incurred'by his late denial df his Master,.Peter 
must at this time have appeared before him with shame. Our Lord, 
after a tacit rebuke, implied in the question which he repeatedly puts 
to him, Simon, son of Janas, laoest thou me ? restores him, with great 
benignity, to his office as an Apostle, by giving the commandment to 
feed, his sheep t and intimates also, that it should be his lot to suffer 
death in the cause of his Master. The Apostle John, distinguished 
here by the denomination of the disciple whom Jesus loved, being pre¬ 
sent at this conversation, Peter, who was always eager and forward, 
looking to John, puts this question to our Saviour, Lord, and what 
shall this man do ? “ Wlmt shall be his employment ? what his rank 
“ and station in thy kingdom? what his future fate in life?”—By 
what principle, Peter was moved to put this unseasonable mid im¬ 
proper question to his Master; whether it arose from mere curiosity, 
or from some emotion of rivalsliip and jealousy, does not appear; 
but it is plain that our Lord was dissatisfied with the inquiry which he 
made; mid presently he checks Peter’s curiosity, by a severe reply ; 
What is that to thee ? “ What is it to thee w hat this man shall do t 
“ what shall be his rank; or what the circumstance of his life or his 
“death? Attend thou to thine own duty. Mind thy proper con- 
“ cerns. Fulfil the part which 1 have allotted to thee. Follow thou 
“ me” —The instruction which arises from this conversation of our 
Lord’s with Peter, is, That all prying inquiries into the state, cir¬ 
cumstances or character of others, are reprehensible and improper; 
that to every man a particular charge is assigned by his Lord and 
Master, the fulfilment of which ought to be the primary object of his 
attention, without officiously thrusting himself into the concerns of 
others. The illustration of these points shall make the subject of the 
present Discourse. 

That idle curiosity, that inquisitive and meddling spirit, which 
leads men to pry into the affairs of their neighbours, is reprehensible 
on three accounts. It interrupts the good order, anil breaks the 
peace of society. It brings forward and nourishes several bail pas¬ 
sions. It draws men aside from a proper attention to die discliarge 
of their own duty. 

It interrupts, I say, the order, and breaks die peace of society. In 
this world we are linked together by many ties. We are bound by 
duty, anil we are prompted by interest, to give mutual assistance, aiul 
to perform friendly offices to each other. But those friendly offices 
are performed to most advantage, when we avoid to interfere unne¬ 
cessarily in the concerns of our neighbour. Every mail ha > hi. own 
part to act, has his own interest to consult, has afliiiis of It's own to 
manage, which his neighbour hns no call to scrutinise. Human life 
then jjroceeds in its mo >t natural mid orderly train, when every one 
keeps within the bounds of liis proper province; when, as long as his 
pursuits arc fair and lawful, he is allowed, without disturbance, to 
conduct diem in liis own way. That ye study to be quid, and to do 
yom • own business*, is the apostolical rule;,and indeed the great rule, 
lor preservation of harmony and order. But so it is, that* in every 

* 1 Then, iv. 11. M 
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age, a set of men have existed, who, driven by an unhappy activity 
of spirit, oftener perhaps than by any settled design of doing ill, or 
any motives of ambition or interest, love to intermeddle where they 
have no concern, to inquire into the private affairs of others, and, 
from the imperfect information which they collect, to form conclu¬ 
sions concerning their circumstances and character. These are they 
who, in Scripture, are characterised as tattlers, and bun/ bodies in 
other inerts matters , and from whom we are called to turn away. 

Though persons of this description should be prompted by no¬ 
thing but vain curiosity, they are, nevertheless, dangerous troublera 
of the world. While they conceive themselves to be inoffensive, 
they are sowing dissension and feuds. Crossing the lines in which 
others move, they create confusion, and awaken resentment. For 
every man conceives himself to be injured, when he finds another 
intruding into his affairs, and, without any title, taking upon him to 
examine his conduct. Being improperly and unnecessarily disturbed, 
he claims the right of disturbing in his turn those who wantonly have 
troubled him. Hence, many a friendship has been broken; the 
pence of many a family has been overthrown; and much bitter and 
lasting discord has been propagated through society. 

While this spirit of meddling curiosity injures so considerably 
the peace and good order of the world, it also nourishes, among in- 
diudualswho are addicted to it, a multitude of bad passions. Its 
most frequent source is mere idleness, which, in itself a vice, never 
fails to engender many vices more. The mind of man cannot be 
long without some food to nourish the activity of its thoughts. The 
idle, who have no nourishment of this sort within themselves, feed 
tKeir thoughts with inquiries into the conduct of their neighbours. 
The inquisitive and curious are always talkative. What they learn, 
or fancy themselves to have learned, concerning others, they are 
generally in haste to divulge. A tale which the malicious have in¬ 
vented, and the credulous have propagated; a rumour which, arising 
among the multitude, and transmitted by one to another, has, in 
every sttp of its progress, gained fresh additions, becomes in the 
end the foundation of confident assertion, and of rash and severe 
judgment. 

It is often by *» spirit of jealousy and rivalry, that the researches 
of such person*- are prompted. They wish to discover something 
that will bring down their neighbour's character, circumstances, or 
reputation, to the level of their own; or that will drifter them with an 
opinion of their own superiority. A secret malignity lies at the 
bottom of their inquiries. It may be concealed by an affected show 
of candour and impartiality. It may even be veiled with the appear¬ 
ance of a friendly concern for the interest of others, and with affected 
apologies for their failings. But the hidden rancour is easily dis¬ 
covered. — While, therefore, persons of this description trouble the 
peace of society, they at the same time poison their own minds with 
malignant passions. Their disposition is entirely the reverse of that 
amiable spirit of charity, on which our religion lays so great a stress. 
Charity tioverefh the multitude of sins ; but this prying and meddling 
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spirk'seelwiodiscover'and divulge them. Charity thinketh no evils 
but this temper inclines us always to suspect the worst. Charity re- 
joiceth not -in iniquity ; this temper triumphs in the discovery of 
errours and failings. Charity, like the sun, brightens every object 
on which it shines; a censorious disposition casts every character into 
the darkest shade it will bear. 

It is to be farther observed, that all impertinent curiosity about 
the affairs of others tends greatly to obstruct personal reformation; 
as it draws men’s thoughts aside fipm what ought to be the chief 
^object- of attention, the improvement of their own heart and life. 

« They who are so officiously occupied about their neighbours, have 
little leisure, and less inclination, to observe their own defects, or to 
mind their own duty. From their inquisitive researches, they find, 
or imagine they find, in the behaviour of others, an apology for their 
own fadings: And the favourite result of their inquiries generally is, 
to rest satisfied with themselves. They are at least as good, they 
think, as others around them. The condemnation which they pass 
on the vices of their neighbours, they interpret to be a sentiment of 
virtue in themselves. They become those hypocrites described by 
our Lord, who see clearly the mote that is in their neighbour’s eye, 
while they discern not the beam that is in their own. 

In opposition to such a character as this, die doctrine plainly in¬ 
culcated by the Text is, that to every man a particular charge is 
given by his Lord and Master, a part is assigned him by Providence 
to act; that to this he ought to bend his chief attention; and, instead 
of scrutinising the character or state of others, ought to think of him- 
self, and leave them to stand or fall by their own master. What shall 
this man do ? said Peter. What, replies our Lord, is that to thte ? 
Follow thou me. 

Where persons possess any important station, or distinguished 
rank, in the world, the application of this doctrine to them is mani¬ 
fest. If they have any candour, they cannot refuse to acknowledge 
that God and the world have a title to expect from them a diligent 
attention to their proper part in life; and that to waste their time in 
idle inquiries about others, with whom they have nothing to do, is 
reprehensible and sinful. But there are multitudes of mankind, to 
whom this appears in a very different light. They are humble and 
private men, who are willing to conceive themselves as of little im¬ 
portance in the world. Having no extensive influence, and no call, 
as they think, to distinguish themselves by active exertions in any 
sphere, they imagine that they may innocently lead an idle life, and 
indulge their curiosity, by canvassing at pleasure the character and 
the behaviour of those around them. With persons of this descrip¬ 
tion every society too much abounds. — My brethren, no one ought 
to consider himself as insignificant in. the sight of God. In our 
several stations we are all sent fbrdi to be labourers in God’s vineyard. 
Every man has his work allotted, his talent committed to him; by 
the due improvement of which he might, in one way or other, serve 
God, promote virtue, and be useful in the world. Occupy till I come, 
is die charge given to all Christians without exception. To be en- - 
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tirelyunempfoyed and idle, is the prerogative of ntf'one, in any rank 
of life. 

£ven that sex, whose task is not to mingle in the labours of 
public and active business, have their own part assigned them to 
act. In the quiet of domestic shade, there are a variety of virtues 
to be exercised^ and of important duties to be discharged. Much 
depends on them for the maintenance of private economy and order, 
for the education of the young, and for die relief and comfort of 
those whose functions engage them in the toils of the world. Even 
where no such female duties occur to be performed, the care of pre-; 
paring for future usefulness, and of attaining such accomplishments 
as procure just esteem, is laudable. In such duties and cares, how 
far better is time employed, tiian in that search into private concerns, 
that circulation of rumours, those discussions of the conduct, and 
descants on the character of others, which engross conversation so 
much, and which end, for the most part, in severity of censure? 

In whatever condition we are placed, to act always in character, 
should be our constant rule. ' He who acts in character, is above 
contempt, though his station he low. He who acts out of character, 
is despicable, though his station be ever so high. What is that to 
thee, what this man or that man does ? Think of what thou oughtest 
to do thyself; of what is suitable to thy character and place; of what 
the world has a title to expect from thee. Every excursion of vain 
curiosity about others, is a sabstraction from that time and thought 
w'hich was due to ourselves and due to God. Having gifts, says the 
Apostle Paul, differing according to the grace that is given us, •whether 
ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he that teacketh, on teach¬ 
ing s or he that exhorteth, on exhortation. He that giveth, let him do 
it with simplicity; he that rulelh, with diligence; he that sheweth mercy, 
with cheerfidness. * 

In the great circle of human affairs, there is room for every one 
to be busy and well-employed in his own province, without encroach¬ 
ing upon that of others. It is the province of superiours to direct; 
of inferiours, to obey; of the learned, to be instructive; of the igno¬ 
rant, to be docile; of the old, to be communicative; of the young, to 
be advisable and diligent Art thou poor? Show thyself active and 
industrious, peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? Show thy¬ 
self beneficent and charitable, condescending and humane. If thou 
livest much in the world, it is thy duty to make the light of a good * 
crumple shine conspicuously before others. If thou livest private 
and retired, it is thy business to improve thine own mind, and to 
add, if thou ennst do no more, one faithful subject to the Messiah’s 
kingdom. There is indeed no man so sequestered from active life, 
but within his own narrow sphere he may find some opportunities of 
doing good; of cultivating friendship, promoting peace, and dis¬ 
charging many of these lesser offices of humanity and kindness, 
which ore within the reach of every one, and which we all owe to'# 
one another. In all the various relations which subsist among us in 
life, as husband and wife, master and servants, parents and children, 

* Rom. ail. 6—8. 
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relations and friertds, rulers and subjects, innumerable duties'mnd 
ready to be performed ; innumerable calls to virtuous activity present 
themselves on every hand, sufficient to fill up with advantage and 
honour the whole time of man. 

There is, in particular, one great and comprehensive object of 
attention, which, in the Text, is placed iu direct opposition to that 
idle curiosity reprehended by our Lord; that is, to follow Christ. 
Follow thou me. What this man or that man does; how he employs 
his time; what use he makes of his talents; how he succeeds in the 
world; are matters concerning which the information we receive can 
never be of great importance to us; often, is of no importance at all. 
But how our Saviour behaved while he was on earth, or how, in our 
situation, he would have behaved, are matters of the highest moment 
to every Christian. 

The commandment given in the Text, to follow him, includes both 
observance of his words, and imitation of his example. The words 
of Christ contain, as we all know, the standing rule of our life. His 
example exhibits the great model on which our conduct ought to be 
formed; and it is to this that the precept here delivered directly re¬ 
fers. — Examples have great influence on all. But, by all human 
examples, we are in danger of being occasionally misled. We are 
ever obliged to be on our guard, lest the admiration of what is esti¬ 
mable, betray us into a resemblance of what is blemished and faulty. 
For the most perfect human characters, in the midst of their bright¬ 
ness and beauty, are always marked with some of those dark spots 
which stain the nature of man. But our Lord possessed all the 
virtues of the greatest and best men, without .partaking any of their 
detects. In him, all was light without a shade, and beauty without 
a stain. — At the same time, his example is attended with this sin¬ 
gular advantage, of being more accommodated than any other to 
general imitation. It was distinguished by no unnatural austerities, 
no affected singularities ; but exhibits the plain and simple tenor of 
all those virtues for which we have most frequent occasion in ordinary 
life. In order to render it of more universal benefit, our Lord fixed 
his residence in no particular place; he tied himself down to no parti¬ 
cular calling, or way of living; but gives us the opportunity of view¬ 
ing his behaviour, in that variety of lights which equally and 
indifferently regard all mankind. His life was divided between the 
retired and the active state. Devotion and business equally shared 
it. In the discharge of that high office with which he was vested, 
we behold the perfect model of a public character; and we behold 
the most beautiful example of private life, when we contemplate him 
among his disciples, as a father in the midst of his family.— By such 
means he has exhibited before us specimens of every kind of virtue; 
and to all ranks and classes of men has afforded a pattern after which 
they iifhy copy. Hardly is there any emergency which can occur in 
life, but from some incident in our Saviour's conduct, from some 
feature displayed in his character, we are enabled to say to ourselves, 

“ Thus Christ would have spoken, thus he would have acted, thus 
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** hitlrould have suffered, if he had been circumstanced as we 

are how.” 

Instead, therefore, of thinking of thy neighbours around thee, and 
of inquiring how they behave, keep Christ in thine eye, and in thy 
whole conduct follow him. Follow him in his steady and conscien¬ 
tious discharge of duty, amidst opposition from evil men and a 
corrupted world. Follow him in his patient submission to his 
Father's will, and the calmness of his spirit under all trials. Fol¬ 
low him in his acts of disinterested benevolence, in his compas¬ 
sion to the unhappy, in his readiness to oblige, to assist, and 
to relieve. Imitate the mildness and gentleness of his manners. 
Imitate the affability and condescension which appeared in his 
behaviour. Imitate the uncorrupted simplicity and purity which 
distinguished his whole life. 

These are much worthier and nobler objects of your attention, 
than any of those trifling varieties which you can explore and dis¬ 
cover in the character of those among whom you live. By lifting 
your view to so high a standard, you will be preserved from descencl- 
ing to those futile and corrupting employments of thought, which 
occupy the idle, the vain, and the malignant. It is incredible, how 
much time and attention are thrown away by men, in examining the 
affairs of others, and discussing their conduct. Were their time 
and attention thrown away only, the evil would, in some degree, be 
less. But they are worse than thrown away; they are not merely 
fruitless, but productive of much mischief. Such a habit of thought 
is connected with a thousand vices. It is the constant source of rash 
and severe censure. It arises from envy and jealousy. It foments 
ill-nature and pride. It propagates misunderstanding and discord. 
All those evils would be prevented, if the reproof which our Lord 
administers in the Text came oftener home, with proper authority to 
the reflection of men: What is that to thee ? Each of us have more 
material and important business of our own to fulfil. Our task is 
assigned; our part allotted. Did we suitably examine how that part 
was performed, we should be less disposed to busy ourselves about 
the concerns of others. We should discover many a disorder to be 
corrected at home; many a weed to be pulled out from our own 
grounds; much remaining to be done, in order to render ourselves 
^useful iu this world, and fit for a world to come. — Wherefore* in¬ 
stead of being critics on others, let us employ our criticism on our¬ 
selves. Leaving others to be judged by Him who searcheth the heart, 
let us implore his assistance for enabling us to act well our own part, 

■ and to follow Christ. 
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SERMON LIX. ?: 

ON OUR PRESENT IGNORANCE OF THE WAYS OF GOD. 

John, xiii. 7. 

Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do, thou bumest not now t 
but thou shalt know hei'eafter. 

These words of our Lord were occasioned by a circumstance in his 
behaviour which appeared mysterious to his disciples. When about 
to celebrate his last passover, he meant to give them an instructive 
lesson of condescension and humility. The mode which he chose for 
delivering this instruction, was the emblematical action of washing 
their feet. When Simon Peter saw his Master addressing himself 
to the performance of so menial an office, he exclaims with the great¬ 
est surprise, Lord, dost thou wash my feet ? Our Lord replies in the 
words of the Text, What I do, thou Icnowest not nows but thou shalt 
know hereafter. “ My behaviour, in this instance, may seem unac- 
“ countable to you at present; but you shall afterwards receive a 
“ satisfactory explanation of the intent of tliat symbol which I now 
“ employ.” 

The expressions of a Divine Person on this occasion, can very na¬ 
turally and properly be applied to various instances, where the con¬ 
duct of Providence, in the administration of human affairs, remains 
dark and mysterious to us. What I do, thou knowest not now. We 
must for a while be kept in ignorance of the designs of Heaven. But 
this ignorance, though necessary at present, is not always to continue. 
A time shall come when a commentary shall be afforded on all that 
is now obscure; when the veil of mystery shall be removed; and full 
satisfaction be given to every rational mind. Thou shalt know here- 
after. This is the doctrine which I purpose to illustrate in the fol¬ 
lowing Discourse. 

I. Our Saviour’s words lead us to observe, that many things in the 
conduct of Providence are at present mysterious and unintelligible. 
The truth of this observation will not be called in question. It is in¬ 
deed very readily admitted by all; and ever since the beginning of 
the world has been the foundation of many a complaint, and of much 
scepticism concerning the government of Heaven. — That human 
affairs are not left to roll on according to mere chance, and that Pro¬ 
vidence interposes in them to a certain degree, is made evident by 
various tokens to every candid mind. But the perplexity and trouble 
of the thoughtful inquirer arises from observing that Providence ap¬ 
pears not to pursue any regular or consistent plan. An unaccount¬ 
able mixture of light and darkness presents itself to us, when we 
attempt to trace the affairs of the world up to any wise and righteous 
.adujinistration. We see justice and order begun; but on many occa¬ 
sions they seem to be deserted. The ray of light which we had traced 
for a while, suddenly forsakes us; ana, where we had looked for the 
continuance of order, we meet with confusion and disappointment. 

u u 
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—Foe? instance; when we examine the constitution of the human 
mind) we discern evident marks of its being framed with a view fe> 
favour and reward virtue. Conscience is endowed with signal au¬ 
thority to check vice. It brings home uneasiness and remorse to the 
bad; and it sooths and supports the righteous with self-approbation 
and peace. The ordinary course of human things is made to coin¬ 
cide in some degree with this constitution of our nature. The wor¬ 
thy and the good are, in general, honoured and esteemed. He that 
ivalketh uprightly is, for the most part, found to walk surely. The 
chief misfortunes that befal us in life can be traced to some vices or 
follies which we have committed ; and it almost never happens but 
the sinner’s ami wickedness is made , sooner or later, to reprove him, 
and his backslidings to correct him. 

All this carries the impress of a just Providence, of a wise and a 
benevolent administration of the universe. We cannot avoid per¬ 
ceiving that the Almighty hath set his throne for judgment. At the 
same time, when we pursue our inquiries, the Almighty appears to 
hold back the face of his throne, and to spread his cloud, upon it. * For 
in looking abroad into the world, how many scenes do we behold 
which are far from corresponding with any ideas we could form of the 
government of Heaven ? Many nations of the earth we see lying in a 
state of barbarity and misery; sunk in such gross ignorance as de¬ 
grades them below the rank of rational beings; or abandoned to be 
the prey of cruel oppression and tyranny. When we look to the 
state of individuals around us, we hear the lamentations of the un¬ 
happy on every hand. We meet with weeping parents, and mourn¬ 
ing friends. We behold the young cut off in the flower of their days, 
and the aged left desolate in the midst of sorrows. The useful and 
virtuous are swept away, and the worthless left to flourish. The lives 
of the best men are often filled with discouragements and disappoint¬ 
ed hopes. Merit languishes in neglected solitude; and vanity and 
presumption gain the admiration of the world. From the scourge of 
calumny, and from the hand of violence, the injured look up to God 
as the Avenger of their cause; but often they look up in vain. He 
is a God that hideth himself. He dwelleth, as to them, in the secret 
place of darkness; or, if he dwelleth in light, it is in light to which 
no man can approach. Resignation may seal up their lips; but in 
silence they drop the tear, and mourn while they adore. 

{Such, it must not be dissembled, are the difficulties which encoun¬ 
ter us when we attempt to trace the present ways of God. At the 
same time, upon reflection, we may be satisfied that causes can be 
assigned for things appearing in this unfavourable light; and that 
tliere is no reason to be surprised at die divine conduct being myste¬ 
rious at present. 

The monarchy of the universe is a great and complicated system. 
It comprehends numberless generations of men, who are brought 
forth, to act their parts for purposes unknown to us. It include%|wo 
worlds at once; the world that now is, and which is only a small 
portion of existence; and a world that is to come, which endures for 

* Job, mi. 9. 
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eternity. To us, no more than the beginnings of things are*yisible. 
We see only some broken parts of a great whole. We trace but a . 
few links of that chain of being, which, by secret connexions, binds 
together the present and the future. Such knowledge is afforded us 
as is sufficient for supplying the exigencies and wants of our present 
state ; but it does no more. Peeping abroad from a dark corner of 
the universe, we attempt in vain to explore the counsels that govern 
the world. It is an attempt to sound an unfathomable deep with a 
scanty line; and with a feeble wing to ascend above the stars. In 
any complicated work, even of human art, it is found necessary to 
be acquainted with the design of the whole, in order to judge of the 
fitness of its parts. In a scheme so complex as the administration of 
the world, where all the parts refer to one another, and where what 
is seen is often subordinate to what is invisible, how is it possible 
but our judgments must be often erroneous, and our complaints ill- 
founded r If a peasant or a cottager be incapable of judging of the 
government of a mighty empire, is it surprising that we should be at 
a loss concerning the conduct of the Almighty towards his creatures? 
What I do , thou hiawcst not note. 

But, on this argument still more can be said for onr satisfaction. 
We are to observe, that complete information respecting the ways of 
God, not only was not to l>e expected here; but, moreover, that it 
would have been hurtful, if granted to us in our present state. It 
would have proved inconsistent with that state; with the actions 
which we have to perform in it, and the duties we have to fulfil. It 
would indeed have overthrown the whole design of our being placed 
in this world. We arc placed here under the trial of our virtue. 
Ignorance of the events that are ordained to hefal us, ignorance of 
the plans and decrees of Heaven, enter necessarily into a state of 
trial. In order to exercise both our intellectual and moral powers, 
and to carry them forward to improvement, we must be left to find 
our way in the midst of difficulties and doubts, of hardships and 
sufferings. We must be taught to act our part with constancy, 
though the reward of our constancy be distant. We must learn 
to bear with patience whatever our Creator judges proper to lay 
upon us, though we see not the reason of the hardships he inflicts. 
If wc were let into the secret of the whole plan of Providence; if 
the justice of Heaven were, in every step of its procedure, ni*de 
' manifest to our view, man would no longer be the creature he 
now is, nor would his present stale answer any purpose of discipline 
or trial. 

Mystery and darkness, therefore, must of necessity now take place 
in the course of things. Our present state can be no other than a 
state of twilight or dawn, where dubious forms shall often present 
themselves to us, anti where we shall find ourselves in a middle con¬ 
dition between complete light and total darkness. Had we enjoyed 
evidence of a just Judge ruling the earth, and of his providence 
^Interposing in our affairs, virtue would have been altogether deprived 
of its encouragement and support. Had the evidence, on the other 
hand, been so strong as to place the hand of the Almighty constantly 
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before our eyes, the intention of our present existence would have 
been defeated, and no trial of virtue have remained. ' Instead, there¬ 
fore, of complaining of the obscurity which at present covers the con¬ 
duct of Providence, we see that, on the whole, we have reason to 
submit and adore. 

II. The Text suggests that, though what God is doing, or what 
he intends to do, we know not now , yet there is ground to believe, 
that, at some future period, we shall receive information. What I do, 
thou knowcst not now, but thou t shalt know hereafter. The question 
here arises, what that hereafter is, to which we are to look for the 
solution of our present doubts ? 

In the first place, Hereafter may, on some occasions, refer to the 
subsequent course of events in this world. It often happens, that the 
consequences of things throw light on the designs of God. The 
history of Providence, in proportion ns it advances, disembroils itself. 
Though our present condition forbids extensive and complete inform¬ 
ation, yet as much is sometimes allowed to appear as gives us favour¬ 
able openings into the righteous and benevolent counsels of Heaven. 
— Thus, in the public affairs of the world, it has been frequently 
seen, that from the most unpromising causes, important and benefi¬ 
cent effects have, in the sequel, arisen. In our own country, at one 
period, the violent passions of a prince gave beginning to the Reform¬ 
ation. At another period, arbitrary attempts against religion and 
liberty occasioned that happy Revolution which has formed the acra 
of national prosperity. In many instances, the wrath of man has 
been made to praise God. Those wars and commotions that shake 
the moral world, have answered similar purposes with tempests in the 
natural world, of purging the air from noxious vapours, and restoring 
it to a temperature more sound and wholesome. From the midst of 
confusion, order has been made to spring; and from temporary mis¬ 
chiefs, lasting advantages to arise. — In ail cases of this nature, with 
which sacred and civil history abouuds, secret designs of Heaven 
were going on, which were unfolded in the end. The wheel was 
always in motion. The hand of the clock was advancing with un¬ 
perceived progress, till the moment came of its striking the appointed 
hour. 

In like manner, with respect to individuals, there is often a het'e- 
trfter in the course of their lives, which discloses and justifies the 
ways of God. Not to mention the good effects which misfortunes 
are found to produce on the minds of men, by checking their vices 
and correcting their errours, innumerable exemplifications can be 
given, of misfortunes paving their way to future advancement in the 
world. We are always querulous and impatient when designs suc¬ 
ceed not according to our wish. Ignorant of what futurity is to 
bring forward, occupied with nothing but the present, we exclaim, 
Where is God ? Where the sceptre of righteousness ? Hath he for- 
gotten to he gracious ? or doth he indeed see, and is there knowledge 
irr 0b Most High ? God seeth not as man seeth: He looketh not 
merely to what you suffer, but to w’hat die effect of these sufferings 
Is to be. Consider only in how different a light the Patriarch Joseph 
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would view the events of his life, after he had seen in what they had 
terminated, from the light in which he saw them, when led away by 
the Ishmaelites as a "slave, or when thrown by Potiphar into the 
Egyptian prison. We murmur against Providence, just as the im¬ 
petuous youth frets against his instructors and tutors, who arc keep¬ 
ing him under a strict, and, as he thinks, a needless, discipline, tie 
knows not that, by their instruction and discipline, they are laying 
the foundation of his future fortunes; of the wealth which he is to 
acquire, and of the advancement to .which he is to rise in the world. 
What may justly be said to him by his tutors and instructors, is equally 
applicable to us all, under our present state of education ; What I do , 
thou knowest not now , but thou shall know hereafter. —Regarding, then, 
the unknown issue of all worldly events in this life, let us never despair; 
let us never think dishonourably of the government of God; but have 
patience till his providence accomplish its designs in its own way, aud 
at its own time. Although thou sayest thou shall not see him , yet judg¬ 
ment is before him; therefore trust thou in him.* 

In the second place. The expression of hereafter in the Text must 
be understood to refer, in its full extent, not to future events in this 
life, but to a subsequent state of being. For this life is no more than 
the beginning of the mighty and extensive plans of Providence. The 
seeds are only now sown, of what is to ripen and come forth, at the 
harvest of the world; when the revolution of the great moral year 
shall be finished, and the government of God shall obtain its full 
completion. It is the chief scope of religion to direct our view to 
this period; and it hath often taught us, that the knowledge of the 
ways of God, then enjoyed by the blessed, shall constitute a chief 
article of their felicity. Now we see through a glass darkly; but then 
face to face. Now we know in part; but then we shall know even as 
we are known. When that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away, f In God’s light we shall see light. % The 
reasons that required obscurity to remain for a while on the ways of 
God, no longer subsist. The education of good men is completed; 
and the intention of those steps of education, which once they could 
not comprehend, now becomes apparent.—Why this man was pre¬ 
maturely carried away from the world in the beginning of a promising 
course; why that deserving family were left overwhelmed with grief 
and despair, by the loss of one who was their sole benefactor and 
support; why friendships cemented by tender ties were suddenly 
torn asunder by death: these are inquiries to which we can now 
make no reply; and which throw a dark gloom over the conduct of 
the Almighty. But the spirits of the just above, who arc admitted 
to a larger view of the ways of God, see the reasons of such counsels. 
They see that one man was seasonably taken away from dangers and 
evils to come, which, unknown to him, were hovering over his head. 
They see that Providence was in secret preparing unexpected bless¬ 
ings for the family who appeared to be left disconsolate and hopeless. 
They see that it was time for friendships to be dissolved, when Iheir 
longer continuance would to some of the parties have proved a snare. 

* Job, uiv. 14. f 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 10 l f PrsloS xxxvi. 9. 
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Where we Behold nothing but the rod of power stretched forth, they 
discern an interposition of the hand of mercjr. 

Let us wait till this promised hereafter arrive, and we shall in like 
manner be satisfied concerning the events that now disturb and per¬ 
plex us. We shall then know why so much darkness and misery 
have been so long permitted to remain on the earth, and so much 
oppression and tyranny to prevail among the nations. We shall see 
rising, as from the ashes of the old world, a new and beautiful struc¬ 
ture; new heavens, and a new earthy wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
As wide as is the difference bfetween the appearance of the world, 
when it lay in its primitive chaos, without form and void, and the 
appearance it has now assumed, when resplendent with the light of 
the sun, and decked with the beauties of nature; such is the difference 
between the divine plans in their beginnings, and in their full com¬ 
pletion. At the conclusion, and not till then, the glory of the Lord 
shall become manifest to all; and, as it is described in the book of 
the Revelation, a voice shall be heard from every creature which is in 
heaven , and on the earth , and under the earth, saying. Blessing and 
honour, and power and glory, he to him that sitteth on the throne. Great 
and. marvellous are thy works. Lord God Almighty: just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints.* 

Application of the doctrines that have been illustrated may be 
made to two classes of men. 


First, To sceptics; who, from the present mysterious conduct of 
Providence, hastily draw the conclusion, that no government is exer¬ 
cised over human affairs, but that all things are suffered indiscrim¬ 
inately to come alike to all men.—I have shown that, from the inade¬ 
quate views which we are at present able to take of the general 
system, such mysterious appearances of Providence must be expected 
to take place. Not only so, but I have also shown it to be fit and 
necessary that this mixture of obscurity should now remain; as a full 
display of regular justice and order wotild be inconsistent with the 
moral improvement of men in <his life.—Let me desire the sceptic 
to look to the state of the natural world. When he thinks of the 


order and magnificence that prevail in it, he will, perhaps, be unwilling 
to pronounce it the mere production of chance. He cannot but 
recognise the hand of Intelligenct., and acknowledge it to have pro¬ 
ceeded from a designing Cause. I ask him, Whether in the natural 
world he discerns not as many mysterious and puzzling appearances 
as are to be found in the moral world ? Are not destructive storms, 
burning mountains, uninhabitable deserts, as difficult to be reconciled 
to his preconceived ideas of supreme wisdom and goodness in the 
Creator, as the sufferings and afflictions which in the course of Pro¬ 
vidence befal the just ? The natural and moral world are, in this 


respect, counterparts to one another. Both are marked with the same 
characters, and carry the impress of the same powerful and gracious 
j&id. In both, it is evidently the intention of the first Author, not 
iC Wilder every thing level to our capacity; but, in the midst of high 
de#i and oisder, to, allow certain objects to appear, which contradict 

* Rev. v. IS. — xv. 3. 
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the ideas we had formed, and mock our vain researches. Now, if 
we are obliged to admit that the order and beauty of the natural 
world sufficiently prove it to be the work of a wise Creator, notwith¬ 
standing the seeming deformities which it exhibits; are we not led 
by the same train of reasoning to conclude, that the moral world is 
under the direction of a wise Governour, though much of what he 
now does we cannot satisfactorily explain? 

Secondly, The doctrine of the Text is to be applied not only for 
silencing sceptics, but for comforting the pious. Never let them be 
dejected by the darkness which now covers the ways of the Almighty. 
If he withdraw himself from their view, it is not because he neglects 
them; but because they are incapable of comprehending his designs; 
because it were not for their good that all his designs were revealed 
to them. — Instead of perplexing themselves about what is obscure, 
let them rest on the clear and authentic discoveries that have been 
given of the Divine goodness. Let them rest on those great and 
signal facts that prove it; particularly on that illustrious fact, the 
redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. He that spared not his own 
Son , but gave him up for us all , will assuredly not always conceal him¬ 
self from those who serve him. Though what he docs they blow 
not now, the time approaches when they shall know hereafter. Till 
that time come, let them believe and trust; let them hope and adore. 
From this conclusion let them never depart, that to fear God , and 
Jceep his commandments , is in every situation the truest wisdom; that, 
if there be government in the universe at all, the virtuous and the 
worthy are loved and protected by Heaven; that in due season they 
shall reap, if they faint not; for the care of them is with the Lord , and 
their reward, with the Most High. • 


SERMON LX. 

ON THE SLAVERY OF VICB 

2 Peter, ii. 19. 

While they promise them liberty , they themselves are the servants of cor¬ 
ruption ; for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he brought 
in bondage. 

Bondage and subjection are disagreeable sounds to the ear, dis¬ 
agreeable ideas to the mind. The advocates of vice, taking advan¬ 
tage of those natural impressions, have in every age employed them for 
discrediting religion. They represent it as the bondage and confine¬ 
ment of the free-born soul of man; as a state of perpetual constraint, 
formed by a system of severe rules, which designing men have can** 
trived to impose as fetters on the multitude. On the other hand, ifyjisy 
paint a licentious course to themselves, and hold it out to the #orlo s 
as the gay and pleasurable enjoyment of life; where, having^, sur¬ 
mounted the prejudices of education, and the timorous scrupfii of 
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conscience, men can think and act at pleasure, and give flill scope to 
every wish of the heart — But what if those pretended sons of free¬ 
dom be themselves held in miserable subjection, and their boasts of 
liberty be no more than the swelling words of vanity ? The Apostle 
asserts in the Text, that, while they promise liberty to others, they are 
the servants, or slaves, of cotruption, overcome and brought into bondage 
by it. This assertion of the Apostle I purpose to illustrate. I shall 
endeavour to make it appear, that no true liberty can arise from vice; 
* that bad men undergo the wor^t servitude; and that no one is free, 
but he who is virtuous and good. 

It is necessary to begin with removing false ideas of liberty, and 
showing* in what it truly consists. We are not to imagine, that to be 
free, imports our being set loose from restraint or rule of every kind. 
No man, in any condition of life, is at liberty to act always as he 
pleases, and to gratify every wish he forms. The nature of the human 
state necessarily imposes on all men various restraints. The laws of 
society allow no one to indulge himself in pursuits or pleasures that 
are injurious to his neighbour. Even our own nature limits our plea¬ 
sures within certain bounds. All our desires cannot be gratified toge¬ 
ther. They frequently interfere, and require him who would indulge 
one favourite passion, to deny himself in another. Distinctions, 
therefore, must be made, preferences be given, and some general 
regulations of conduct be observed, by every one who consults his 
own welfare. If there be any regulation which ensures us of safety 
and happiness, to be disengaged from the observance of that regu¬ 
lation is no article of liberty; at least of such liberty as a wise man 
would wish to enjoy. It is in effect to be turned loose to our own 
ruin.* It is such liberty 21 s a blind man enjoys, of wandering at ran¬ 
dom, and striking info every devious path, without a guide to direct 
his steps, and save him from destruction. 

That unbounded licentiousness, therefore, which sinners prefer to 
every regulation of conduct, is altogether different from true free¬ 
dom. It is in moral behaviour the same as anarchy is in a state, 
where law and order are extinct. Amirchy, surely, is no less in¬ 
compatible with true liberty, than absolute despotism; and of the 
two, it is hard to say which is the least eligible, or the most miser¬ 
able state. Liberty by no means supposes the absence of all govern¬ 
ment It only supposes that the government under which we are 
placed is wise; and that the restraints to which we voluntarily sub¬ 
mit ourselves have been contrived for the general interest. 

To be free, therefore, imports, in general, our being placed in 
such circumstances, that, within the bounds of justice mid good 
order, we can act according to our own deliberate choice, and take 
such measures for our conduct as we have reason to believe are con¬ 
ducive to opr welfare; without being obstructed either by external 
force, jor tiy violent internal impulse. This is that happy and dig¬ 
nified^ state which every wise man earnestly wishes to enjoy. Tne 
advantages which result from it are chiefly these three: freedom of 
independence of mind; boldness and securtaa I 11 opposi- 
I'nlPto these distinguishing characters of liberty, rnow proceed tub. 
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show that, in the first place, vice deprives bad men of free choice in 
their actions; that, in the second place, it brings them nnder a slavish 
dependence on external circumstances; and that, in the third place, 
it reduces them to that abject, cowardly, and disquieted state which 
is essentially characteristic of bondage. . , ■ 

I. Vice is inconsistent with liberty, as it deprives sinners of the 
power of free choice, by bringing them under the dominion of pas¬ 
sions and habits. Religion and virtue address themselves to reason. 
They call us to look round on every,side; to think well of the con*#, 
sequences of our actions; and, before we take any step of import¬ 
ance, to compare the good with the evil that may ensue from it. He 
therefore who follows their dictates, acts the part of a man who 
freely consults, and chooses, for his own interest But vice con 
make no pretensions of this kind. It awaits not the test of deli¬ 
berate comparison and choice; but overpowers us at once by some 
striking impression of present advantage or enjoyment. It hurries 
us with the violence of passion; captivates us by the allurements of 
pleasure; or dazzles us by the glare of riches. The sinner yields 
to the impulse, merely because he cannot resist it. Reason remon¬ 
strates; conscience endeavours to check him; but all in vain. 
Having once allowed some strong passion to gain the ascendant, he 
has thrown himself into the middle of a torrent, against which he 
may sometimes faintly struggle, but the impetuosity of the stream 
bears him along. In this situation he is so far from being free, that 
he is not master of himself. He does not go, but is driven; tossed, 
agitated, and impelled; passive, like a ship, to the violence of the 
waves. 

After passion has for a while exercised its tyrannical sway* its 
vehemence may by degrees subside. But when, t>y long indulgence, 
it has established habits of gratification, the sinner’s bondage becomes 
then more confirmed, and more miserable. For, during the heat of 
pursuit, he is little capable of reflection. But when nis ardour is 
abated, and, nevertheless, a vicious habit rooted, he has full leisure 
to perceive the heavy yoke he has brought upon himself How 
many slaves do we see in the world to intemperance, and all kinds of 
criminal pleasure, merely through the influence of customs, which 
they had allowed to become so inveterate, that it was not in their 
power to alter them ? Are they not often reduced to a condition so 
wretched, that when their licentious pleasures have become utterly 
insipid, they are still forced to continue them, solely because they 
cannot refrain; not because the indulgence gives them pleasure, but 
because abstinence would give them pain; and this too, even when 
they are obliged at last to condemn their habits of life, as injuring their 
fortune, impairing their constitution, or disgracing their character? 
Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it, Hithert# shalt thou, 
come , and no farther. Having once entered into its territories, it is 
not in our power to make a retreat when we please. He that com" 
mitteth sin, is the servant of sin. No man who has once yielded up 
the government; <jf his mind, and given loose rein to his desires^jtad 
passions, .can tell liow far these may carry him. He may be brougfft 
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into such a desperate state, that nothing shall remain for him but to 
look back with regret upon the forsaken path of innocence and 
liberty; and, severely conscious of the thraldom he suffers, to groan 
under fetters which he despairs of throwing off. CanVie Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? Then may ye also do good, 
who are accustomed to do eoil. * 

.Vice confirms its dominion, and extends it still farther over the 
soul, by compelling the sinner to support one crime by means of 
n another. Not only is he enslaved to those vices which take their 
rise from his own inclination, but they render others necessary, to 
which, against his inclination, he must submit; and thereby strengthen 
the commanding power of iniquity within him. The immoderate 
love of pleasure, for instance, leads him into expence beyond his 
fortune. In order to support that expence, he is obliged to have re¬ 
course to low and dishonourable methods of gain, which originally 
lie despised. To cover these, he is forced upon arts of dissimulation 
and fraud. One instance of fraud obliges him to support it by an¬ 
other ; till, in the end, there arises a character of complicated vice; 
of luxury shooting forth into baseness, dishonesty, injustice, and per¬ 
haps cruelty. It is thus that one favourite passion brings in a tribe 
of auxiliaries to complete the dominion of sin. Among all our cor¬ 
rupt passions, there is a strong and intimate connexion. When any 
one of them is adopted into our family, it never quits us until it has 
fathered upon us all its kindred. — By such means as these, by the 
violence of passions, by the power of habits, and by the connexion 
of one vice with another, sin establishes that servitude over the will, 
which deprives bad men of all power of free choice in their actions. 

H. The slavery produced by vice appears in the dependence 
under which it brings the sinner to circumstances of external fortune. 
One of the favourite characters of liberty, is the independence it 
bestows. He who is truly a free man, is above all servile com¬ 
pliances, and abject subjection. He is able to rest upon himself; 
and, while he regards his superiours with proper deference, neither 
debases himself by cringing to thorn, nor is tempted to purchase their 
favour by dishonourable means. But the sinner has forfeited every 
privilege of this nature. His passions and habits render him an 
absolute dependant on the world, and the world’s favour; on the un¬ 
certain goods of fortune, and the fickle humours of men. For it is 
by these he subsists, and among these his happiness is sought; ac¬ 
cording as his passions determine him to pursue pleasure, riches, or 
preferments. Having no fund within himself whence to draw enjoy¬ 
ment, his only resource is in things without. His hopes and fears 
all hang upon the world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes; and is 
moved and shaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the 
strictest sense, a slave to the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the mind prin¬ 
ciples or noble independence. The upright man is satisfied from him- 
He despises not the advantages of fortune; but he centers not 
hj&happiness in them With a moderate share of them, he can be 
* * * Jer. *iii. 23. 
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contentedj and contentment is felicity. Happy in las own integrity, 
conscious of the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the pro¬ 
vidence and the promises of God, he is exempted from servile 
dependence ' on other things. He can wrap himself up in a good 
conscience, and look forward, without terrour, to.the change of the 
world. Let all things shift around him as they please, he believes 
that, by the divine ordination, they shall be mode to •work together in 
the issue for his good: And therefore, having much to hope from 
God, and little to fear from the world, he can be easy in every state* 
One who possesses within himself such an establishment of mind, is 
truly free. — But shall I call that man free, who has nothing that is 
his own, nor property assured; whose very heart is not his own, but 
rendered the appendage of external things, and the sport of fortune? 
Is that man free, let Ins outward condition be ever so splendid, whom 
his imperious passions detain at their call, whom they send forth at 
their pleasure to drudge and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment front 
the casualties of the world ? Is he tree, who must flatter and lie, to 
compass his ends; who must bear with this man’s caprice, and that 
man’s scorn; must profess friendship where he hates, and respect 
where lie contemns; who is not at liberty to appear in his own co¬ 
lours, nor to speak his own sentiments; who dares not be honest, lest 
he should be poor? — Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters 
are so heavy, as those which fasten die corrupted heart to this 
treacherous world; no dependence is more contemptible than that 
under which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious man lies, 
to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this is the boasted 
liberty, which vice promises, as the reeompence of setting us free 
from the salutary restraints of virtue. * 

III. Another character of the slavery of vice, is that mean, cow¬ 
ardly, and disquieted state to which it reduces the sinner. Boldness 
and magnanimity have ever been accounted the native effects of 
liberty. He who enjoys it, having nothing to apprehend from op¬ 
pressive power, perforins the offices, and enjoys the comforts of life, 
with a manly and undisturbed mind. Hence his behaviour is dig¬ 
nified, and his sentiments are honourable; while he who is accus¬ 
tomed to bend under servile subjection, has always been found mean- 
spirited, timorous, and base. — Compare, in these respects, the 
virtuous and the vicious man, and you will easily see to which of 
them 'the characteristics of freedom most justly belong. The man of 
virtue, relying on a good conscience and the protection' of Heaven, 
acts with firmness ana courage; and, in the discharge of his duty, 
fears not the face of man. The man of vice, conscious of his low and 
corrupt aims, shrinks before the steadfast and piercing eye of inte¬ 
grity ; is ever looking around him \yith anxious and fearful circum¬ 
spection, and thinking of subterfuges, by which he may escape from 
danger. The one is bold as a lion; die other Jlieth when no man 
pursucth. To the one* nothing appears contemptible, by which he- 
can procure any present advantage. The other looks with disdain 
on whatever would degrade his diaracter. (f I will not,” says he, 

“ so demean myself, as to catch the favour of 1 the greatest man, By 
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“ this or that low art It shall not be said or thought of me, that 
“ I did what was base, in order to make thy fortune. Let others 
“ stoop so low, who cannot be without the favours of the world. But 
I can want them, and therefore at such a price I wilf%ot purchase 
“ them.” This is the voice of true liberty; and speaks that great¬ 
ness of mind which it is formed to inspire. 

. Corresponding to that abject disposition which characterises a bad 
man, are the fears that haunt him. The terrours of a slave dwell on 
jghis mind, and often appear in his behaviour. For guilt is never free 
from suspicion and alarm. The sinner is afraid, sometimes, of the 
partners of his crimes, lest they betray him; sometimes, of those who 
have suffered by his crimes, lest they revenge themselves; frequently, 
of the world around him, lest it detect him; and, what is worst of all, 
lie is reduced to be afraid of himself There is a witness within him, 
that testifies against his misdeeds; and threatens him in secret, when 
other alarms leave him. Conscience holds up to his view the image 
of jiis past crimes, with this inscription engraved upon it, “ God 'will 
" faring every work into judgment ” How opposite is such a state as 
this,* to the peaceful security arising from the liberty enjoyed by the 
virtuous ? — Were there nothing more in the circumstances of sin¬ 
ners to affix upon them the marks of servitude, this alone would be 
sufficient, that, as the Scripture expresses it, through fear of death 
they are all their lifetime subject to bondage. * Death sets all other 
captives free. The slave who digs in the mine, or labours at the 
oar, can rejoice at the prospect of laying down his burden together 
with his life; and tastes the hope of being at last on equal terms with 
his cruel oppressor. But, to the slave of guilt, there arises no hope 
fronr death. On the contrary, he is obliged to look forward with 
constant terreur to this most certain of all events, as the conclusion of 
all his hopes, and the commencement of his greatest miseries. 

I have thus set before you such clem* and unequivocal marks of 
the servitude undergone by sinners, as fully verify the assertion in 
the Text, that a state of vice and corruption is a state of bondage. 
In order to perceive how severe a bondage it is, let us attend to some 
peculiar circumstances of aggravation which belong to it. 

First, It is a bondage to which the mind itself, the native seat of 
liberty, is subjected. Jn other cases, a brave man can comfort him¬ 
self with reflecting that, let tyrants do their worst, let prisons or fet¬ 
ters l)e his lot, his mind remains unconquered and free. this 
liberty, they cannot rob him; here he moves in a higher sphere, 
above the reach of oppression or confinement. But what avails the 
show of external liberty, to one who has lost the government of him¬ 
self? As our Saviour reasons in another case, If the light that is in 
thee be darkness , how great is that darkness ? So we may reason 
here, if that part of thy nature, thy mind, thy will, by which only 
thou canst enjoy and relish liberty, be itself in bondage to evil passions 
and habits, how miserable must be that bondage? 

Next, It Is aggravated by this consideration, that it is a bondage* 
which we have brought upon ourselves. To have been forced into 
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slavery, is misfortune and misery. But to have renounced our liberty 

and chosen to be slaves,% the greatest reproach added to the greatest 
misery. Moments there frequently must be, when a sinner is sen¬ 
sible of thel&gradation of his state; when he feels with pain the 
slavish dependence under which he is brought to fortune and the 
world, to violent passions and settled habits, and to fears and appre¬ 
hensions arising from conscious guilt. In such moments, how cruel 
is the reflection, that of all this disgrace and misery he has been the 
author to himself; that, by voluntary compliance, he has given to his^ 
passions that haughty ascendant which they now exercise over him 1 ; 
has forged the chains with which he is bound, and sold himself to 
do iniquity? 

• Lastly, The servitude of vice is accompanied with this farther ag¬ 
gravation, that it is subjection to our own servants. Those desires 
and passions, which the sinner has raised to lawless rule, were given 
us as instruments of self-preservation; but were plainly designed to 
be under the direction of a higher power. Of themselves, they aye ; 
headstrong and blind; they bear all the marks of intended subc^dih*^ 
ation; and conscience is invested with every ensign of authority and? 
supremacy. But sin inverts the whole frame of human nature. It 
compels reason to bow down before those passions which it was formed 
to command; and leads it, as it were, in triumph, to grace the shame¬ 
ful conquest of its ministers and servants. It has been always ob¬ 
served, that none are so insolent in power, as they who have usurped 
an authority to which they had no right; and so it is found to hold 
in this instance. The desires and passions of a vicious man, having 
once obtained an unlimited sway, trample hint under their feet. They 
make him feel that he is subject to divers, and contradictory as well 
as imperious masters, who often pull him different ways. His soul 
is rendered the receptacle of many repugnant and jarring dispositions; 
and resembles some barbarous country, cantoned out into different prin¬ 
cipalities, who arc continually waging war on one another. —Such is 
the state into which sinners have brought themselves, in order to be 
free from the supposed confinement of virtue. Where they had pro¬ 
mised themselves nothing but ease and pleasure, they are made to 
experience restraints more severe, mid mortifications more painful, 
than any which they would have undergone under the discipline of 
religion. 

It wfll perhaps be contended by some, that although the represent¬ 
ation which has now been given of the slavery of sin holds true in 
certain instances, yet that it is applicable only to those who come 
und^* the description of atrocious sinners. They imagine that a 
certain moderate course may be held in vice, by means of which, 
men, without throwing altogether aside the restraints of reason, may 
enjoy an easy and pleasurable life. — By reasoning thus, my friends, 
you flatter and deceive yourselves to your own destruction. Be 
assured that, by every vicious indulgence, you are making mi approach 
to a state of complete slavery; you are forfeiting a certain share of 
your liberty; how soon the whole of it may be fmrfeited, you are not 
aware. It is true, that all which has now been lip of the servitude 
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ot siiy applies only to a character comiptedin' the extreme, Bfct 
remember, that to this extreme no man arrives at once. - He 
passes through many of those intermediate stages, in s ane of which 
you are now perhaps found. Vice always creeps by oejgrees; and 
insensibly twines around us those ctfecealed fetters by which we are 
tit last completely bound.—‘As ybu value therefore your liberty rifid 
your happiness, avoid every approach to evil. Consider all vicious 
pleasures as enchanted ground, by entering on which, you will be 
farther and flrther ensnared within the magic circle* till at length 
yc4|'m , e precluded from all retreat. The most pure and virtuous 
Rum is always the freest. The religion of Christ is justly entitled 
th'eper/ect law of liberty* It is only when the Son makes us free, that 
we are free indeed: and it was with reason the Psalmist said, I will 
walk at liberty, for I seek thy jireccpts.\ 


SERMON LXJ. 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Psalm xxvi. 8. 

iLord , I have loved the habitation of thy house, and the place where 

thine honour dwelleth. 

Gov is a Spirit, and they that worship him, must worship him in spirit 
md in truth. That religion chiefly consists in an inward principle of 
goodness, is beyond dispute, and that its value and efficacy are derived 
from,its effects in purifying the heart, and reforming the life. All 
‘services, which have not this tendency, are entirely insig- 
flralaitt. They degenerate into mere superstition, equally unac¬ 
ceptable to God, and unprofitable to man. Hence they are so often 
:reated in Scripture with high contempt, when substituted in the room 
>f the important duties of a virtuous life. 

Notwithstanding this, it is certain that external services have their 
5wn place, and a considerable one too, in the system of religion. 
What their proper place is, no one can be at a loss to discern, who 
will only make a just distinction between the means, and the end, in. 
religion. It is evident there is danger in man’s erring here, jj&her 
ju one side or other; and it is certain that they have erred oiip&th. 
After it was observed, that mankind were prone to lay too%fiuch 
weight on the external parts of religion, it began to be thoughtf^hat 
no weight was to be allowed to them at all. The time was, wheSi all 
religion centered in attending the duties of the church, and paying 
veneration to whatever was accounted sacred. This alone sanctified 
the Character, and compensated every blemish in moral conduct. 
Prom this extreme, the spirit of the age seems to be running fast 
il|tO the opposite extreme, of holding every thing light that belongs 
public worship. .*But if superstition be an evil, and a very great 

* James, ’ * t Psalm cxix. 45. 
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<m it undoubtedly is^ng-eligion is not a smaller evil: And though 
the form of godliness imgloften remain, when the power of it is Grant¬ 
ing; yet th tepmoer cjmnot^ell subsist where the form is altogether 
gone. — TfSflioly PsalniisLw^psewords are now before us,'discovers 
much better principles. ^Kpi^png always the highest regard tor 
thtflaws of God, and the precepfs®f virtue, he breathes at the same 
time a spirit of pure devotion. Though loaded with the cares of 
royalty, and encircled with the splendour of a court, he thought it 
well became him to show respect to the great Lord o& nature; mid 
on many occasions expresses, as he does in the Text, his deligh^ln 
the public service of the temple. Lord , I have loved the habitation jgf 
thy house, and the place where thine honour dwclleth .* In discoursing 
from wliich words I purpose to show the importance of the public 
worship of God, and the benefits resulting from it. t sh$[l consider 
it in three lights: as it respects God; as it respects the worlij^ as it 
respects ourselves. 

I. Let us consider it with respect to God. If there exist 
preme Being, the Creator of the world, no consequence appearsgSralf* 
natural and direct than this, that he ought to be worshipped byTaiS^ 
creatures, with every outward expression of submission aiid honour. 
We need only appeal to every man’s heart, whether this be not a 
principle which carries along with it its own obligation, that to Him 
who is the Fountain of our life and the Father of our mercies; to 
Him who has raised up that beautiful structure of the universe in 
which we dwell, and where we are surrounded with so many blessings 
and comforts; solemn acknowledgements of gratitude should be 
made, praises and prayers should be offered, and all suitable marks 
of dependence on him be expressed. — This obligation extends be¬ 
yond the silent and secret sentiments of our hearts. Besides private 
devotion, it naturally leads to associations for public worship;; to 
open and declared professions of respect for the Deity. Wp&e 
blessings are received in common, an obligation lies upon the com¬ 
munity, jointly to acknowledge them. Sincere gratitude is always of 
an open and diffusive nature. It loves to pour itself forth; to give 
free vent to its emotions; and, before the world, to acknowledge and 
honour a benefactor. 

So consonant is this to the natural sentiments of mankind, that all 


the nations of the earth have, as with one consent, agreed to institute 
sonuggforms of worship; to hold meetings, at certain times, in honour 
of tH|r deities. Survey the societies of men in their rudest state; 
expire the African deserts, the wilds of America, or the distant 
islafjjicls of the ocean; and you will find that over all the earth some 
religious ceremonies have obtained. You will every-wlvere trace, in 
one form or other, the temple, the priest, and the offering. The 
prevalence of the most absurd superstitions furnishes this testimony 
to the truth, that in the hearts of all men the principle is engraved, 
of worship being due to that invisible Power who rules the world. 
-—Herein consists the great excellency of the Christian religion, that 
it hath instructed us in the simple and spiritual nature of that worship. 
Disencumbered of idle and unmeaning eere m^ jifrits ritual is pure, 
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e&d worthy oi a ^divine Author.* Its positi 
nmnbtr, most significant Of spiritual thing! 
to good life and practice. How inexcuWSRTthen are 
in such happy circumstances, the senstilw those obli 
public worship of Qod shall be obi,'" 
of nature inculcated, in some me 
ous nation#? «.'• 

Tlie refinements of false j)hfiosophy have indeed suggested this 
shadow of objection, that God is too great to stand in need of any 
-“^pnal service from his creatur'es; that our expressions of praise 
honour are misplaced with respect to Him, who is above all 
four and all praise; that, in his sight, the homage vfe seek to pay, 
must appear contemptible; and is therefore in itself superfluous and 
trifling.— But who hath taught those vain reasoners, that all exptes- 
sions qfcjgrimtude and honour towards a superiour become unsuitable, 
merelybecause that superiour needs not any returns ? Were they 
ef ej& ndebtcd to one whose favours they had it not in their power to 
* and did tliey, on that account, feel themselves set loose from 

erory obligation to acknowledge, and to praise their benefactor? On 
the contrary, the more disinterested his beneficence was, did not gra¬ 
titude, in any ingenuous mind, burn with the greater ardour, and 
prompt them the more eagerly to seize every opportunity of publicly 
testifying the feelings of their hearts?—Almighty God, it is true, is 
too great to'need our service or homage. But he is also too good 
not to accept it, when it is the native expression of a grateful and 
generous mind. If pride and self-sufficiency stifle all sentiments of 
dependence on our Creator ; if levity, and attachment to worldly 
pleasures, render us totally neglectful of expressing our thankfulness 
to Him for his blessings; do we not hereby discover such a want of 
proper feeling, such a degree of hardness and corruption in our affeo 
tions, as shows us to be immoral and unworthy; and must justly 
expose us to the high displeasure of Heaven ? On the contrary, 
according to every notion which we can form of the Father of the 
universe, must it not be acceptable to him to behold his creatures 
properly affected in heart towards their great Benefactor; assembling 
together to express, in acts of worship, that gratitude, love, and re¬ 
verence which they owe him; and thus nourishing and promoting in 
one another an affectionate sense of his goodness r Are not such dis¬ 
positions, and such a behaviour as this, intimately connected with 
all virtue? ^ ' 

O come, let us worship and bow down; let us Kneel before tJie%Md 
our Maker. For he is our God; and we are theflock of his fiMure. 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and his courts with praise. The 
prayer of the upright is his delight. It cometh befote him as incense, 
and the uplifting of their hands as the evening sacrifice. —Having thus 
shown the reasonableness of public worship with respect to God, let 
us now, .c 

II. Consider its importance in another view, as it respects the 
world. When we survey the general state of mankind, we find them 
continually immersel^ worldly affairs; busied about providing die 
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necessaries of life, nmned in the pursuits of their pleasures, or 
eagerly prosecuting tflB Bfedy ancemeht of their interests. In such a 
situation qKings, a sma| p6 easiire of reflection might convince any 
one, that TOnout some retoriB^sacred days, and some soleijm calls 
tcymblic worship, it were lmpHfcle to preserve' in the world any 
sense of objects, so foreign to tmrgeneral current of thought, as fln 
invisible Govemour, and a future state. If it be of importance to the 
.peace and good order of society, that Ihere should prevail among 
men the belief of One in the heavens, who is the protector of right¬ 
eousness and the avenger of crimes; if it be of importance that ftajw 
be taught to>|Qok forward to a day of judgment, 4 when they are tof^ 
brought to account for their most secret actions, and eternally ffe- 
waigfed or punished, according as their conduct has* been good or 
evil; if such principles as these, I say, be .of conse^uenelpo Repub¬ 
lic welfare, they certainly enforce the authority of public Worship, 
and prove the necessity of religious instruction. 

I speak now particularly with a view to the multitude, the 
mass and body of the people. We all know, how seldom frorrnc 
cation, or private instruction, they have the advantage of deriving 
sentiments of religion or morality. Early obliged to labour for their 
bread, they would remain all their days in gross ignorance of every' 
moral or sacred principle, were it not for those public assemblies in 
which they hear of God, and Christ, and judgment, and heaven, and' 
hell. Shut up those temples to which they resort with reverence; 
exclude them from die opportunities they now possess of receiving 
religious instruction, and imbibing religious ideas; and what can you 
expect them to become ? No other than a ferocious rabble, who, set 
free from checks of conscience, and fears of divine vengeance, would 
be prone to every outrage which they could commit with impunity. 
It is well known that, in the early ages of the world, sages and legis¬ 
lators, who endeavoured to tame and to associate the barbarous hordes 
of men, found it necessary for this purpose to have recourse to reli- 
gioh. By bringing the rude multitudes to worship together, and, at 
stated times and places, to join in hymns and songs to their deities, 
they gradually restrained them from violence, and trained them to 
subordination and civilized life. 

During the progress of society in after-periods, religious assemblies 
at church continue, I am persuaded, to have a very considerable in- 
fluea^e on the civilization and improvement of the people. Even 
independent of effect upon-their moral principles, by leading numbers 
.olpran to meet together in an orderly way, and in their most decent 
oppearohee, they tend to humanize and polish their manners. They 
strengthen the social connexions, and promote friendly intercourse 
among those who are in the same neighbourhood, and in the same 
lines of life. • It must, at the same time, be agreeable to every hu¬ 
mane mind to think, that one day in seven is allotted Air rest to the 
poor from thefr doily labours, and for such enjoyments of ease and 
comfort as their station affords. 9 It is the only day which gives them 
occasion to feel themselves as belonging to thi| same class of beings 
with their superiours; when joining with themrm the same acts of 
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. worship, and realising. ft common Lord. J^hidst those 
)wUich the difference of ranks hecessarilj^Mrodaces info- hum 
ciety, it is surely fit that there be some evasions whegjlfan can 
with man as a brother, !h order tb^he pride of tfmpeat 
checked; and the*low may be tau^^that, if they discharge properly 
theife appointed part, they havp reason to expect from "the Lord of 
the universe, the same rewards with the rich and the mighty. 

It will, I believe, be generally admitted that forms of public wor¬ 
ship, a$d means of religious instruction, are important. On seV^al 
accounts, for the body of the people, and belong to the maintenance 
W public safety-and order. But many who admit gflis are apt ttsT 
think, that to the common people alone they may be left. To per¬ 
sons of liberal education and enlarged minds, what benefit can arise 
from heaffilg what they already know; and what, perhaps, is to be 
inculcated on them by those who are of inferiour capacity to them- 
selg$s ?—Admitting this plea of superiority which their vanity forms, 
and setting aside for the present any personal obligation they are 
under to worship God, I must ask such persons, how they can expect 
that religious assemblies will be long respected by the lower ranks of 
men, if by men of rank and education they arc discountenanced and 
forsaken ? Do not they know, that those lower ranks are ready to 
copy the manners, and to follow the example, of their superiours in 
all things;,but assuredly in nothing more, than in what appears to 
set them free from restraint, and to gratify licentiousness ? While 
they acknowledge the importance, and even the necessity, of public 
religion to certain classes of men, do tliey nevertheless contribute by 
their behaviour to defeat the end of public religion, and to annihilate 
that importance which they ascribe to it?—They are employed in 
framing laws and statutes for preventing crimes, and keeping the 
disorderly multitude within bounds; and at the same time, by per¬ 
sonally discountenancing public worship, they-are weakening, they 
are even abolishing, among the multitude, that moral restraint, which 
is of more general influence upon manners than all the laws they 
frame. In vain they complain of the dishonesty of servants, of the 
insolence of mobs, of the attacks of the highwayman. To all these 
disorders they have themselves bv accessory. By their Own disre¬ 
gard of sacred institutions, they have disseminated profligacy among 
the people. They have broken down the flood-gates which served tp 
restrain the torrent; they have let it loose to overflow the land; and 
by the growing deluge may themselves be swept away.—But I must 
next argue upon a different ground; and proceed, •* 

III. To set forth the importance of the public worship ofvGod to 
every individual in every rank of life. Whatever his station be, he 
is still a man; and has the duties of A man to perform. Were his 
attendance cm divine worship of no other effect, than to add coun¬ 
tenance to a salutary institution, this alone would render it his'dilty. 
But, moreover, we assert it to be bis duty on his own account; if it 
be the duty of every man to use theqnroper means of preserving and 
fortifying his virtufejgg All thp^Christian institutions have a direct* 
tendency to this end. They ml serve to give warmth to piety, and 
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to a4d> solemnity tp virtue. A,: very high oj&lion, fadee&that 
jqan must; have of his ow^gphaxactcar 1 , who imagines that, amidstall 
th$ foUiesygui^ corrupt!^ of the world, he stands in need of no 
a4iistance*® eiiabling him toTU|t his part with propriety and dignity. 

,,The question, is not, Whetneftpersons of rank and education are 
toleam any thing that is new to tnem, by frequenting the places of 
public worship? The great principles of piety and morality are 
obyious and easily known; and we shall readily admit, that there 
a&£manylb whom no new instruction is communicated in the house 
, of God^ But, my friends, the purpose of your going there is to hq&£ 
known truth$» recalled to your mind, and their dormant influence 
awakerted; is to have serious meditations suggested; to have good 
dispositions raised; to have the heart adjusted to a composed and 
tranquil frame. Is there any man of reason and reflectnm, who will 
not acknowledge such effects, as for as they follow from attendance 
on religious ordinances, to be of the most beneficial nature? These 
occasional cessations from the cares and anxieties of life, these inters 
ruptions to the bustle and the passions of the world, in order to think 
and hear of eternity, are both a relief and an improvement to the 
mind. * By this retreat from its ordinary circle of thoughts, it is 
enabled to return, with more clearness and more vigour, to the busi¬ 
ness of the wofld, after a serious and proper pause. 

But I must ask the persons with whom I now reason, whether 
there be no other call to come to God’s house, than to hear instruc¬ 
tion there ? Is not the devout adoration of the God of heaven die 
principal object of our religious assemblies; and is this what any man 
of reflection, and of sober mind, dare to make light of? In the temple 
of the Lord, the rich and the poor, the prince and the peasant, appear 
as suppliants alike for the protection and favour of the Almighty. — r 
Great and flourishing as thou mayest think thyself, know that thou 
standest as much in need of that protection, as the meanest of the 
crowd whom thou beholdest worshipping, with lowly reverence, the 
God of their fathers. The sun of prosperity shines at present on thy 
head, and the favourable gale carries thee softly along the stream of 
life. But the Almighty needs only to give the word, and instantly 
the tempest shall rise; and diy frail bark shall be driven into die 
ocean, and whelmed in the deep. In my prosperity, I said 1 shall 
never be mooed . Thou, Lord, didst hide thy face, and I 'was troubled , 
Look' up, with dread, to that awful hand of Providence which is 
stretched. over your heads. Remember the instability of all human 
things ; , remember it, and tremble, ye who despise the devout acknow¬ 
ledgment of 'Him who disposes of the human fate! Though ye live 
mam/years and. rejoice tti them all, remember the days of darkness i for 
they shall be many. * » 

But-after all that has been urged on this subject, I $m sensible, it 
mayjbe objected, that many who make conscience of paying strict 
regard to the institutions of religion, do mot appear to have derived 
much benefit from them. They are not, it will be said, more im-* 
proved in moral conduct, and in thejjroper discharge of the several 

* Ecclea. u. 8 
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thaif others who have been apjirently negligent ofthe 
serves of the church. On the contrary, a formal redM- 
appear* Jo be substituted by many, in' the roon i^M «%^Ker 
luattergHfyf the low.—Though thjs should be a£En^ >t i|gwp) 
farther than to show that human weakness, or corruption, may ‘defeat 
the purpose of the most promising means of moral improvement. 
That a superstitious attention to external worship, ha|r|»o often - 


usurped the character, and supplanted the place, of reaLjrartue,. >yill 
not*be denied. Admonitions against so dangerous an er%|ir ;C^iftlbt r 
be, given too often. But because the best things have been alien mis¬ 


applied and abused, no argument thence arises for their being under¬ 
valued, and thrown aside. So also reason, instruction, and discipline 
of every kj^id, have been frequently perverted to bad erifls; ana yet 
their intrinsic worth and usefulness remain untouched and acknow¬ 


ledged.-^ Besides this, it cannot be admitted that, because religious 
institutions produce not all the good that might be wished, and hoped 
for, they therefore do no good at all. This were a rash and ill-founded 
conclusion. If the morals of men are not always amended by them as 
they ought to have been, there is reason, however, to think tljat they 
would have been worse without them. Some check is always given 
by them to open profligacy. Some assistance is furnished to good 
dispositions of heart; at least, to decency of manners. Even mo¬ 
mentary impressions of seriousness made on the thoughtless by the 
solemnities of religion, are not without their fruit. They leave gene¬ 
rally some trace behind them; and when the traces are often renewed, 
they may be hoped, through the divine blessing, to form at last a 
deep impression on the mind. 

At the same time, I do not say that religious institutions work 
upon the mind like a charm; and that mere bodily attendance on 
them will always ensure us of some profitable effect. Let the means 
that are employed, for the improvement of rational beings, be ever 
so powerful in themselves, much of their success will always depend 
on the manner in which they ore received and applied. I shall 
therefore conclude my reasonings on this subject, with a few observ¬ 
ations concerning the dispositions requisite on our part, for deriving 
benefit from the public ordinances of religion. 

Tub ends for which we assemble in the house of God are two; to 


worship God, and to listen to religious instructions. 

The public worship of God is the chief and most sacred purpose 
of every religious assembly of Christians. Let it here be remem¬ 
bered, that it is not the uttering, or the hearing of certain words, 
that constitutes the worship of the Almighty. It is the heart that 
praises, or prays. If the heart accompany not the words that are 
spoksp or heard, we offer the sacrifice of fools. By the inattentive 
thought, andsthe giddy and wandering eye, we profane the temple 
of the Lord, and turn the. appearance of devotion into insult and 
mockery. 

With regard to religious instruction, attention and reverence are 
unquestionably due. *, All- religious and moral knowledge comes from 
God. It is a light from heaven, first transmitted to man by the ori- 
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1 .constitution ^ y»np.ture, and afterwards $ade to. aid j^wili 
yiill^r lustre by the revelation of the Gospel ig JesnfvffiTist. 

jnay sometimes be stronger, and sometimes weaker, 
_ ^mediums by*which it is conveyed., But stg& as far 
as thehwtructfons delivered frbm the pulpit are* illuminat&l by the 
ray^firoipjjjeaven, they are the truths of God, and ought to bp re¬ 
ceded mtiuch. Refinements of vain philosophy, or intricatd%btil- 
tteof fejogical controversy, are undoubtedly not entitled to such 
* ^arjd,r~< jBut when the great principles of natural Or revealed reli¬ 
gion a^e~ discussed; when the important doctrines of the Gdlpel 
concerning the life, and sufferings, and death of our blessed Redeemer 
are displayed; or useful instructions regarding the regulation of lift;, 
and the proper discharge of our several duties, are the subjects 
brought into view; it is not then the human speaker, but the divine 
authority, that is to be regarded. $ 

In the speaker, many imperfections and infirmities may be dis¬ 
covered. The discoveries of the Gospel are represented in Scripture^ 
as a hidden treasure brought to light; but, by the appointment of 
God, we have this treasure in earthen vessels. * It is not the spirit of 
curiosity that ought to bring us to church. Too often, it is to be 
feared, we assemble there merely as critics on the preacher ; critics 
on his sentiments, his language, and his delivery. But, such are not 
the dispositions which become us on so serious an occasion. It is 
with humility, with fairness, and candour, with an intention to im¬ 
prove ourselves in piety and virtue, with a view to make personal 
application to our own character, that we ought to hear the word of 
God. — When we enter the sacred temple, let us ever consider our¬ 
selves as creatures surrounded with darkness, seeking illumination 
from Heaven; as guilty creatures, imploring forgiveness from our 
judge; as frail and mortal creatures, preparing for that eternal habit¬ 
ation into which we know not how soon we are to pass. 

If with such sentiments and impressions we join in the worship of 
God, mid the ordinances of religion, we may justly hope that they 
shall be accompanied to us with the divine blessing. It is the express 
precept of God, not to forsake the assembling of ourselves together, ,f 
Gather together the people, men, women, and children, that they may 
hear, and that they may learn, and fear the Lord your God, and observe 
to do all the words of this law. $ Enter his gates with thanksgiving, and 
his courts with praise. Give unto the Ijord the glory due to his name. 
— Tims hath God commanded, and he never commanded his people 
to seek his name in vain. For, where two or three are gathered toge¬ 
ther in his name, our Lord hath told us, that he is in the midst of them. § 
God hath said, that he loveth the gates of Zion more than all the dwell¬ 
ings of Jacob. || The prayer of the upright is his delight. Both in their 
temporal and spiritual concerns, they may be most expected to prosper, 
who can say with the Psalmist in the Text, Lord, l have loved the 
habitation of thy house, and the place where thine honour dwelleth. 

• 2 Cor. hr. 7. f Heb. x. 25. 

| Deut. mi. 12. § Matt, xviii. 20. 

, . | Fatlm lxxxvii. 2. 
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SERMON LXII. f 

%)N THE FASHION OF THE WORLD PASSING AWAY. 

1 Cor. viL 31. 

— The fashion of this world passeth away. 

To use this world so as not to abuse it, is one of the most important, 
ruidhat the same time one of the most difficult lessons which religion 
teaches. By so many desires and passions we are connected with 
the objects around us, that our attachment to them is always in 
hazard of becoming excessive and sinful. Hence religion is often 
employed in moderating this attachment, by rectifying our erroneous 
opinions, Wind instructing us in the proper value we ought to set on 
worldly things. Such was particularly the scope of the Apostle in 
this context. He is putting the Corinthians in mind that their time 
is shout, that every thing here is transitory; and therefore, that in 
all the different occupations of human life, in weeping and rejoicing, 
and buying and possessing, they were ever to keep in view tfyjs con¬ 
sideration, that the fashion of this woild passeth away. The original 
expression imports the figure or form under which the world presents 
itself to us. The meaning is, All that belongs to this visible state is 
continually changing. Nothing in human affairs is fixed of stable. 
All is in motion and fluctuation; altering its appearance every mo¬ 
ment, and passing into some new form. Let us meditate for a little 
on the serious view which is here given us of the world, in order 
that we may attend to the improvements which it suggests. 

I. The fashion if the world passeth away, as the opinions, ideas, 
and manners of men are always changing. We look in vain for a 
standard to ascertain and fix any of these; in vain expect that what 
has been appioved and established for a while, is always to endure. 
Principles which were of high authority among our ancestors are 
now exploded. Systems of philosophy, which were once universally 
i ( ceivrd, and taught as infallible truths, are now obliterated and 
forgotten. Modes of living, behav mg, and employing time, the pur¬ 
suits of the busy, and the enteitainments of the gay, have been 
entirely changed. They were the offspring of fashion, the chil¬ 
dren of a day. When they had run their course, they expired; 
ard weie succeeded by other modes of living, and thinking, and 
acting, which the gloss of novelty recommended for a while to the 
public taste. 

When we read an account of the manners and occupations, of the 
studies and opinions, even of our own countrymen, in some remote 
age, we seem to be reading the history of a different world from 
what we now inhabit. Coming downwards, through some gener¬ 
ations, a new face of tilings appears. Men begin to think, and act, 
hi a different train; mid what we call refinement gradually opens. 
At riving at our own times, we consider ourselves as having widely 
< nlarged the sphere of knowledge on every side; having formed 
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ju9t i4ea^ on evety subjlct; having attained the proper standard Jf 
manners and behavtoilf ; and Wonder at the ignorance, the iu||buth- 
n^ and^ rusticity of our forefathers. But, alas! what appears to 
;oi^^l|jerfecfe,s|all in its turn pass away. The next race, whue they 
shove us off the stage, will introduce their favourite discoveries and 
innovations; and what we now admire as the height of improvement, 
may in a few ages hence be considered as altogether rude and imper¬ 
fect. As one wave effaces the ridge which the former had made on 
tlj£ sand by the sea-shore, so everv succeeding age obliterates the 
opinions and modes of the age wnich had gone before it. fhe 
fashion of the world is ever passing away. 

Let us only think of the changes which our own ideas and opi¬ 
nions undergo in the progress of life. One man differs not more 
from another,' than the same man varies from himself in different 
periods of his age, and in different situations of fortune. In youth, 
and in opulence, every thing appears smiling and gay. fly as 

on the wings of fancy; and survey beauties wherever we cast our 
eye. But let some more years have passed over our heads, or let 
disappointments in the world have depressed our spirits; and what 
a change takes place! The pleasing illusions that once shone before 
us ; the’ f splendid fabrics that imagination lmd reared; the enchanting 
maze in which we once wandered with delight, all vanish and are 
forgotten. The world itself remains the same. But its form, its 
appearance* and aspect, is changed to our view; its fashion , as to us, 
hath passed away. 

II. While our opinions and ideas are thus changing within, the 
condition of all external things is, at the same time, ever changing 
without us, and around us. Wherever we cast our eyes over the 
face of nature, or the monuments of art, we discern the marks of 
alteration and vicissitude. We cannot travel far upon the earth, 
without being presented with many a striking memorial of the 
changes made by time. What was once a flourishing city, is now a 
neglected village. Where castles and palaces stood, fallen towers 
and ruined walls appear. Where the magnificence of the great 
shone, and the mirtn of the gay resounded, there, as the Prophet 
Isaiah describes, the owl and the raven now dwell, thorns come up, and 
the nettle and the bramble grow in the courts. — When we read the 
history of nations, what do we read but the history of incessant 
revolution mid change? We behold kingdoms alternately* rising 
and falling; peace and war taking place by turns; princes, heroes, 
and statesmen, coming forth in succession on the stage, attracting 
our attention for a little by the splendid figure they make, and then 
disappearing and forgotten. We see the fashion of the world assum¬ 
ing all its different forms, and, in all of them, passing away. 

But to historical annals there is no occasion for our having re¬ 
course. Let any one who has made some progress in life, recollect 
only what he has beheld passing before him in his own time. We 
have seen our country rise triumphant among the nations; and we 
have seen it also humbled in its turn. We Have seen in one hemi¬ 
sphere of die globe new dominions acquired ; and in another 
* i i 4* 
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hemisphere <W old dominions lost At Herne, we ha^gipiip fafcliojQjS 
and girties shift through all their different rarms; awradministra*^ 
tions, in succession, rise and fall. What were once* the great 
theme^of eager discussion, and political contest, are now forgotten. 
Fatheri? recount them to their children, as the, tales pother times. 
New actors have come forth on the stage of the world. " New objects 
have attracted the attention, and new intrigues engaged the passions, 
of men. New members fill the seats of justice; new ministers the 
temples of religion; and a new world, in short, in the course of a few 
years, has gradually and insensibly risen ‘around us. 

When from the public scene we turn our eye to our own private 
connexions, the changes which have taken place in the fashion of the 
•world, must touch every reflecting mind with a more tender sensibi¬ 
lity. For where are now many of the companions of our early years; 
many of those with whom we first began the race of life; and whose 
hopes and prospects were once the same with our own? In ^col¬ 
lecting our old acquaintance and friends, what devastations have been 
made by the hand of time ? On the ruins of our former connexions, 
new ones have arisen; new relations have been formed; and the cir¬ 
cle of those among whom we live, is altogether changed from what it 
once was. Comparing our present situation with our fennel* condi¬ 
tion of life; looking back to our father’s house, and to the scenes of 
youth; remembering the friends by whom we were trained, and the 
family in which we grew up; who, but with inward emotion, recol¬ 
lects those days of former years, and is disposed to drop the silent 
tear, when he views the fashion of the •world thus always passing 
away ! 

III. Not only our connexions with all things around us change, 
but our own life, through all its stages and conditions, is ever passing 
away. How just, and how affecting is that image, employed in the 
sacred writings to describe the state of man, xoc spend our years as a 
tale that is told! * It is not to any thing great or lasting that human 
life is compared; not to a monument that is built, or to an inscrip¬ 
tion that is engraved; not even lo a book that is written, or to a 
history that is recorded; but to a tale, which is listened to for a 
little; where the words are fugitive and passing, and where one inci¬ 
dent succeeds and hangs on another, till, by insensible transitions, we 
are brought to the close; a tale, which in some passages may be 
amusing, in others, tedious; but, whether it amuses or fatigues, is 
soou told, and soon forgotten. Thus, year steals upon us after year. 
Life is never standing still for a moment; but continually, though in¬ 
sensibly, sliding into a new form. Infancy rises up fast to childhood; 
childhood to youth; youth passes quickly into manhood; and fife 
grey hair and the faded look are not long of admonishing us, that old 
age isttt hand. In this course, all generations run. The world is 
made up of unceasing rounds of transitory existence. Some gener¬ 
ations are coming forward into being, and others hastening to leave 
it.vi-'Hie stream which carries us all along, is ever flowing with a 
rpriek current, though with a still and noiseless course. The dwell* 

* Pulm xc. 9. '* 
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is continually emptying, and, by a frelh nMi 
of inhabits] 1 f^teontinually filling anew. The memory of man JpMi 
aivqy like the remembrance of . a guest mho hath tarried hut one night* 
^s^he life of man, considered in its duration, thus fleets anclpassi 


away, so, daring the time it lasts, its condition is perpetually*chang- 
ing. It affords us nothing on which we can set up our rest; no 
enjoyment or possession which we can properly call our own. When 
we have begun to be placed in such circumstances as we desired, and 
wish our lives to proceed in the same agreeable tenour, how often 
comes some unexpected event across', to disconcert all our schemes of 
happiness ? Our health declines; oiu* friends die; our families are 
scattered; something or other is not long of occurring, to show us 
that the wheel must turn round; the fashion of the world must pass 
away. Is there any man who dares to look to futurity with an eye 
of confident hope; and to say, that, against a year hence, he can 
promise being in the same condition of health or fortune a§ he is at 
present ? 11 ic seeds of change are every-where sown in our state; 
and the very causes that seemed to promise us security, are often 
secretly undermining it. Great fame provokes the attacks of envy 
and reproach. High health gives occasion to intemperance and 
disease.* Hie elevation of the mighty never fails to render their con¬ 
dition tottering; and that obscurity which shelters the mean, exposes 
them, at the same time, to become the prey of oppression. So com¬ 
pletely is the fashion of this world made by Providence for change, 
and prepared for passing tvway. In the midst of this instability, it 
were some comfort, did human prosperity decay as slowly as it rises. 
By slow degrees, anti by many intervening steps, it rises. But 
one day is sufficient to scatter, and bring it to nought. I might add, 
IV. That the world itself in which we dwell, the basis of all our 


present enjoyments, is itself contrived for change, and designed to 
pass away. While the generations of men come forth in their turns, 
like troops of succeeding pilgrims, to act their part on this globe, the 
globe on which they act is tottering under their feet. It was once 
overflowed by a deluge. It is shaken by earthquakes; it is under¬ 
mined by subterraneous fires; it carries many a mark of having 
suffered violent convulsions, and of tending to dissolution. Revela¬ 
tion informs us, that there is a day approaching, in ifchieh the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noisethe elements shall melt with fervent 
heat { and the eaHh and the works therein shall he burnt up. When 
this destined hour, arrives, the fashion of the world shall have finally 
past away. Immortal spirits shall then look back upon this world, 
as we do at present on cities and empires, which were once mighty 
a?d flourishing, but now are swept from existence, and their place is 
no more to be found. 


1 shall insist no longer on this representation of tilings. Enough 
has been said, to show that the fashion of the world , in every sense, 
passes away. .Opinions and. manners, public affairs and private con¬ 
cerns, the life of man, the conditions of fortune, and the earth itself on 
which we dwell, are all changing around us. —- Is. every, tiling, then, 
with which we are oonneeted, passing and transitory? Is the whole 
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state of man* no more than a dream, or fleeting vision Is he brought 
forth to be only the child of a day ? Are we thrown into a river* 
where all flows, and nothing stays; where-we have no means of resist* 
ing the current; nor Can reach any firm grotind, on which to rest 
our foot?-—No, jny brethren; man was not doomed be so un¬ 
happy ; nor made by bis Creator so much in vain. There are three 
fixed and permanent objects, to which I must now call your atten¬ 
tion, as the great supports of human constancy amidst this fugitive 
state. Though this world changes and passes away, virtue and good¬ 
ness never change; God never changes; heaven and immortality 
pass not away. 

First, Virtue and goodness never change. Let opinions and man¬ 
ners, conditions and situations, in public and in private life, alter as 
they will, virtue is ever the same. It rests on the immoveable basis 
of Eternal Truth. Among all the revolutions of human things, it 
maintains its ground; ever possessing the veneration and estegm of 
mankind, and conferring on the heart, which enjoys it, satisfaction 
and peace. Consult the most remote antiquity. Look to the most 
savage nations of the earth. How wild, and how fluctuating soever 
the ideas of men may have been, this opinion you will find to have 
ulways prevailed, that probity, truth, and beneficence, form the ho¬ 
nour and the excellency of man. In this the philosopher and the 
savage, the warrior and the hermit, join. At this altar all have wor¬ 
shipped. Their offerings may have been unseemly. Their notions 
of virtue may have been rude, and occasionally tainted by ignorance 
and superstition; but the fundamental ideas of moral worth have ever 
remained the same. 

Here then is one point of stability, affected by no vicissitudes of 
time and life, on which we may rest. Our fortunes may change, and 
our friends may die; but virtue may still be our own; and as long 
as this remains, we are never miserable. Till I die I will not remove 
my integrity from me. My righteousness I holdfast , and will not let it 
qo. My heart shall- not reproach me so long as I live. * He who, 
with the holy man of old, can hold tins language, may with undis¬ 
turbed mind survey time flying away, life decaying, and the whole 
fashion of the world changing around him. He hath within himself 
a source of consolation and hope, independent of all earthly objects. 
Every terrestrial glory sparkles only for a little, with transient bright¬ 
ness. But virtue shines with eternal and unalterable splendour. It 
derives its origin from heaven; and partakes both of the lustre, and 
the stability, of celestfhl objects. It is the brightness of the everlasting 
light j the unspotted mirror <f God , and the image of his goodness. 

. In the second place, God never changes. Amidst the unceasing 
vicissitude of earthly things, there remains at the head of the universe 
ah eternal Protector of virtue, whose throne is established for ever. 

him there is no variableness , neither any shadow of turning j no 
kshmrstancy of purpose, and no decay of wisdom or of power. We 
kppw that he lovied righteousness from the beginning of days, and 
,£hat he will (continue to love it unalterably, to the last* Foreseen by 

* Job, xxvii. 5, 0. - * - 
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him wife every revolution which the course of ages has prbduced. All 
the changes which tfciappen hi the State of nature, or the life of men, 
were comprehended in his^defcree. How much soever worldly things 
may cflangejm foems&ves, they are all united in his plan; they con¬ 
stitute one gieat system or whole, of which he is .the Author; and 
which, at its final completion, shall appear to be perfect. His do¬ 
minion holds ( together, in a continued chain, the successive variety 
of human events; gives stability to things that in themselves are fluc¬ 
tuating ; gives constancy even to the ^ fashion of the world while it is 
passing away. Wherefore, though all things change on earth, and 
we ourselves be involved in the general mutability, yet as long as, 
with trust and hope, we look up to the Supreme Being, we rest on 
the rock of ages, and are safe amidst every change. We possess a 
fortress to which we cun have recourse in all dungers; a refuge under 
all storms; a dwelling-place in all generations, 

iN&he third and last place. Heaven and immortality pass not away. 
The fleeting scenes of this life are to be considered as no more than 
an introduction to a nobler and more permanent order of things, 
when man shall have attained the maturity of his being. This is 
what reason gave some ground to expect; what revelation has fully 
confirmed; and in confirming it, has agreed with the sentiments and 
anticipations of the good and wise in every age. We are taught to 
believe, that what we now behold, is only the first stage of the life of 
man. We are arrived no farther than the threshold; we dwell as in 
the outer courts of existence. Here, tents only are pitched; taber¬ 
nacles erected for the sojourners of a day. But, in the region of 
eternity, all is great, stable, and unchanging. There, the mansions 
of the just are prepared; there, the city which hath foundations is 
built; there is established, the kingdom which cannot he mooed. Here, 
every thing is in stir and fluctuation; because here good men con¬ 
tinue not, but pass onward in the course of being. There, all is 
serene, sternly, and orderly; because there remainetn the final rest of 
the people of God. Here, all is corrupted by our folly and guilt; and 
of course must be transient and vain. But there, purchased by the 
death, and secured by the resurrection, of the Son of Godj is an in¬ 
heritance incomiptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. There 
reigns that tranquillity which is never troubled. There shines that 
sun which never sets. There flows that river of pleasures, which is 
always unruffled and pure. Looking forward to those divine habita¬ 
tions, the changes of the present world disappear to the eye of faith; 
and a good man becomes ashamed of sufleringnimself to be dejected 
bywhat is so soon to pass away. 

' oucn are the objects you ought to oppose to the transient fashion 
of the world; Virtue, and God; and Heaven, fixing your regard 
on these, you will have no reason to complain of the lot of man, or 
the world's mutability.—The design of the preceding representation 
which I gavejof the world, was not to indulge'vain declamation; to 
raise fruitless' melancholy; or to throw an unnecessary cloud over 
human life: But to show -foe moderation requisite in our attachment 
to the world; and, at the same time, to point out foe higher objects 
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both of attrition and consolation whig]^ religu>feafibrds< — Passing 
and changeable as all human things ttL amop|$j|iera, however, we 
must at present act our part; to them' wf^aiisfereturn from religious 
Notation. They are not below the regard of any Christian; for 
form the scene which Providence has appointed afftjijresent for 
his activity, and his duty. Trials and dangers they ^ay often pre¬ 
sent to him; but amidst these he will safely hold his course, if, when 
engaged in worldly affairs, he keep in view those divine objects which 
I have been setting before him. Let him ever retain connexion with 
Virtue, and God, and Heaven. By them let his conduct be regu¬ 
lated,, and his constancy supported. So shall he me this world with¬ 
out dbukng it. lie shall neither droop under its misfortunes, nor be 
vainly dated by its advantages; but through all its changes shall 
carry on equal and steady mind; and in the end shall receive the 
accomplishment of the promise of Scripture, that though the wot Id 
pasieth away, and the lust theicaf, he that doeth the will of Go^ shall 
abidefoi ever. * . 


SERMON LXIII. 

ON TRANQUILLITY OF MINI). 

FI 

Psalm xv. 5. 

— He that doeth thise things shall never be mooed . 

Tranquillity of mind, or, in the words of the Text, a mind not 
Shoved or disquieted by the accidents of life, is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest blessings that we can possess on eaith. It is here mentioned 
as the reward of the man, whose character had been described in this 
psalm, $s leading a viiluous li r «*, and discharging his duty towaids 
God iidljl life ne ighbour. It is uideed the ultimate aim, to which the 
wishd^&f the wise and reflecting have ever been directed, that with a 
iUU?d undisturbed by anxieties, cares, and fears, they might pass then 
days in R pleasing serenity. They justly concluded that, by enjoj- 
iag themselves in peace, they would enjoy, to the greatest advantage, 
blithe comforts of life that came within theii reach. 

ttys happy tranquillity, the multitude conceive to be most readily 
attainable by mcaq§ of wealth, or, at least, of an easy fox tunc; which 
fhs$tyimagine wou^l set them above all the ordinary disturbances qf 
it has some effect for this purpose, cannot be denied* 
J^ktf -i ad$i straitened circumstances are often inconsistent' With 
tT#be destitute of those conveniences that suit ourrouk 
to be burdened ’bith anxiety about making provision 
" ly wfridh passes over ♦our. head; instead of bringing coin- 
Uy who look up to us for aid, to behohtoursejves sur- 
5th their wants and complaints, are circumstances which 
to give much uneasiness to eve*y feeling mind* To take 
• * i Jobs, 1L17. 
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measures, theftfeiJbr attAf&irtft * competent fortune,' by laudable 
means, is wise antlpSsupr. ^tBnole negligence of our affairs, and in¬ 
difference about our^^i^icircumstaijces, is, for the most part the 
consequent*of some vice, or some folly.—At the same time, I'mttet 
observe, tSw'the attainment of opulence is no certain method 
mining tranquillity. Embarrassments and vexations often attend it; 
and long ekp& ence has shown, that tranquillity is far from being 
always found among the rich. Nay, the higher that men rise in the 
world, the greater degrees of power, and distinction which they ac¬ 
quire, they are often the farther removed from internal peace. The 
world affords so many instances of miseries abounding in tl^e* higher 
ranks of life, that it were needless to enlarge on a topic so generally 
known and admitted. 

Assuming it, therefore, for an undoubted truth, that the notefe pos¬ 
session of me goods of fortune may be consistent with the Want of 
inward tranquillity, we must look around for other more certain 
grounds of it. We must inquire whether any line of conduct can 
be pointed out, which, independent of external situation in the world, 
shall tend to make us easy in mind; shall either bestow, or aid, that 
tranquillity which all men desire. The remaining part of this Dis¬ 
course shall be employed in suggesting, with great plainness of 
speech, such directions as appear to me most material on this im¬ 
portant subject. 

The jhst direction which 1 have to suggest is, That we imitate the 
character of the man who is described in this Psalm as walking vp~ 
rightly, working righteousness, and speaking thetiuth , as he t/nnketh in 
his heart; that we study to preserve a clear conscience, and to lead ft 
virtuous and honourable, at least an inoffensive and innocent,* life. 
Of such a man only it can be said, that, doing these things , he sHtaU 
never be mooed. So great is the power of conscience over every human 
being, that the remembrance of crimes never fails to overthrow tran¬ 
quillity of mind. Be assured, that he who defrauds b ^neighbour, 
who has ensnared the innocent, has violated his trust, or b^nirtfed his 
friend, shall never enjoy withiu himself undisturbed quiet axis evil 
deeds will at times recur to his thoughts, like ghosts rising up in 
block array before him to haunt his couch. Even the senses of a 
foolish and trifling conduct, of a life past in idleness and dissipation? 
by which, though a man has not been guilty of great crimes, he bos, 
however, wasted his substance, mis-spent his time, and brflught upon 
himself just reproach; even this, I say, is sufficient to create much 
uneasiness and disquiet to the heart Let him, therefore, who Wjfiss 
tOfajoy tranquillity, study, above all things, to a# aifirreproachable 
' part. With comfort he will rest his head on his pillow at night, 
when he is conscious that throughout the day he h&» been doing his 
duty toward* God and man: when 4k>nc of die transactions of that 
day come'back, in painful iemembrance, to upbfoid him. To this 
t^tucfbmy of a*goed conscience, let him be able, 4 y\ 

I»r foe second place, To join humble trust in tlfe fevoucw God. 
•As, aft&r the best endenvufop we can use, no man's behaviour will be 
entirely faultless, it is'essenfifd to peace of mind, that we have Some 
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is absolutely necessity for delivering us from those fearr.of another 
world, which, if not allayed, are sufficient to banish all tranquillity 
from the heart. Our religious principles must at the,same time be 
sound and pure; and carefully preserved from the taint of superstition, 
whose gloomy honours, talcing possession of weak and ill-informed 
minds, convert what they mistake for religion, into a source of 
misery^-* Moreover, it is necessary, that we be able to place trust 

God, not only as our future Judge, but as the present Govemour 
of human affairs. So uncertain is the continuance of every earthly 
comfort* that he who reposes no confidence in the Supreme Disposer 
of-events, must be often disquieted and dejected. He alone possesses 
firm tranquillity, who, amidst all human vicissitudes, looks up, with 
settled trust, to an Almighty Ruler, as to one under whose conduct 
he is safe. To him alone belongs that happy privilege, described by 
the Psalmist: He shall not be q/raid of evil tidings ; his heart is fixed) 
trusting iri tke Lord. * • ' yii ; 

I have pointed out the primary and essential foundations of trait/ 
quality; virtuous conduct, good principles, and pious dispositions* 
At die *same time, a man may be both pious and virtuous, and yet, 
through some defects in the management of his mind and temper, 
may not possess that happy serenity and self-enjoyment, which ought 
to De the portion of virtue and piety. Instances of this will occur to 
•eyery one who is acquainted with the world. We too often behold 
persons, whose principles, and whose moral conduct, are in the main * 
unexceptionable, leading an uncomfortable life; through fretfulness 
of temper, peevishness of manners, or sullenness dt disposition. 
There is, therefore, some discipline to be studied; there are some 
subsidiary parts of character to be attended to, in order to give piety 
and virtue their full effect for conferring tranquillity. To the consi¬ 
deration of these secpndary means I now proceed. Let me .then 
advise you, 

Ix.the third place, To attend to the culture and improvement of 
your minds. A fund of useful knowledge, and a stock of ideas, 
afford touch advantage for the enjoyment of tranquillity. 1 do not 
mean/ that, every man must study to become deeply-learned. The 
situation of many* would -not allow it. The taste, and the habits of 
bthers, prevent it. But what I mean is, that every man who wishes 
to lead s comfortable life, should provide for himself as much ap he ^. 
Can, by megpis of observation, reading, and reflecting^ a large field of^ 
dplvfl^Ughts. In a mind absolutely vacant, tranquillity is seldom 
Hpud^-Thervac^ncy too often will be. filled up by bad desires and 
! i: Whereas the.mind of a wise man is a kingdozq to itself, 
jliy, ormelancholy hours, he findcLalyays resources within 
^to which he can turn for relief ^As there are many occasions 
External objects afford no pleas^Sp is only by being able tp <,< 
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rest on die entcrt&gnmenta aflvSSi^to hims^l by hfe «dnd, that any 
one can pass his tfgKqugi «el£4^|eymei^ Let rnOfecemraind for 
the same purpose} ' // t 

In the Jwrtk place/That We be always c^urpfhl to provide proper 
employment for our time. Regular industry and labour, with inter¬ 
vals of ease, is perhaps the state most conducive of any to tranquillity. 
If our station give no call to industry, it will be profitable that we 
study to have some end or object in view, to which our attention shall 
be directed. Relaxation from intense, or incessant pursuit, is requisite 
for comfort But if relaxation degenerate into tot&l idleness, it 
becomes in a high degree adverse to tranquillity. Every man by his*" 
nature is formed, more or less, for action. In a mind that is entirely 
quiescent, and that has no object to putjtiuto motion, instead of se* 
enjoyment, there will be constant languor, tediousness, and misery'. 
Life stagnates in such a situation, like a pool of dead waters; tpfi 
the man becomes a burden to himself. Violent and daugerqtts pur¬ 
suits, ^liich distract and embroil those who are engaged in th&itt} I 
cannot be understood to recommend. Every one sees hoto foreign 
these are to a state of tranquillity. But, in the ordinary tenour of 
calm and easy life, I would advise everyone to have some end before 
him; Some object which shall bring the mind into action, and fill up 
the vacuities of time. Provided the object be innocent, and of no 
unsuitable or degrading nature, it may answer this purpose, though 
it should not be in itself of high importance. It is better for the 
mind to hfcve some determinate direction given it, than to be always 
left floating, as it were, in empty space.—But about whatever objects 
we are employed, it is still more material to tranquillity, that, in the 
Fifth place, We learn to govern our passions. These are the 
most frequent disturbers of our peace. Necessary as their impulse 
is to give activity to the mind, yet if they are not kept in subordin¬ 
ation to reason, they speedily throw all things into confusion. fSuch 
of them as belong to the malignant and unsocial class, evidently tend 
to produce vexation and disquiet Against suffering these to gain 
possession of the heart, admonition is scarcely necessary. But I 
must admonish you, that even those which are accounted of an innocent 
nature, and which therefore may lay hold of virtuous minds, if they 
ohtain the entire mastery, are sufficient to overthrow the tranquillity of 
life. Let every one, therefore, Vho values that tranquillity, study to re¬ 
tain moderation and self-command, even in the midst of passions which 
have a fair and bland appearance. He will find that the gratification 
of any one of them, compensates not that perpetual slavery to which 
it wjll reduce him, when it becomes inordinate. 

I have farther to admonish you, that this self-command is parti¬ 
cularly necessary in all that relates to habitual temper. Even where 
strong passions are out of the question, those slight emotions which 
ruffle or sour the temper, are sufficient, by their frequent recurrence, 
to poison all self-enjoyment. He, who would possess a tranquil 
state, must, above all things, cultivate calmness and gentleness of 
disposition. He oughtp^Ncially to cultivate it in that society, 
%hiether domestic or todal, with which he has most frequent inter- 
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that ite thousto daw ho in public, and 
rto be all gentlene^VHhd sweetness, but 
L “leir nearest rejaftons, give vent, with 
and peevish dispc^pons. Such persons 
v „ „ ibch real comfort For it is in the daily and 
familiar intercourse of life, that temper chiefly exerts its power, either 
for promoting or for disturbing the tranquillity of our days. On 
occasions when men come closest together, if, instead of meeting in 
,sihooth contact, they rub and grate on one another, the feelings pro¬ 
duced on botfl sides are of the most offensive and displeasing kind. 
Nothing can be assumed as a more certain axiom, than that fr #ho 
allows either inordinate passions, or a cross temper, to govei^rhim, 
must, though he should Jewess all that flourishing fortune can be¬ 
stow, be p stranger to tranquillity. ' 

In the sixth place, Let me advise you never to expect too much 
from the world* High hopes, and florid views, are greafe'enemies to 
tranquillity. When rashly indulged, they are constantly producing 
disappointments. Their indulgence, in the Qiean time, o&asions 
discontent with our present situation; and he who is discontented 
cannot be ‘happy. One* of the dirst lessons, both of religion and 
wisdom, is, to moderate our expectations and hopes; and not to'feet 
forth on the voyagd of life, like men who expect to be always car¬ 
ried forward with a favourable gale. Let your views be suited to 
your rank and station in the world; and never soar fantastically be¬ 
yond them. Content yourselves with sgber pleasures, and form your 
relish to them. Be thankful when you are free from pain, though 
you be not in the midst of high enjoyment. Be satisfied, if the path 
you *trend be easy and’smooth, though it be not strewed with flowers. 
Unman life admits not of continued pleasure; nor is it always ren- ( 
deied happy by great exaltation. Remember, that it is a middle 
region*which is the native station of tranquillity. Jt neither aspires 
td tHofee heights of the atmospheie where the thunder is formed, nor 
ciceps always on the ground. Affect not, on every occasion, to put 
your&lves forward. Be* content to retire sometimes into the shade; 
and allow others to take their proper place. — It will be easily seen, 
that I speak not now to the ambitious and aspiring; but to those who 
value tranquillity more than splendid appearance m the world. 

Such persons ! also advise, while they expect not too much from 
the world, neither* qlso, to form too high expectations from the cha¬ 
racters of those on whose a fxjeni}ship they rest, and with whom it is 
their lot to be connected, eitnea in social or domestic illations. If 
you have looked for perfection any where, you will fold yourself dis¬ 
appointed; and foe consequence of this disappointment will be,*that 
friendship will cool,* ami disgust succeed. If you wish to enjoy com¬ 
fort ip day of your connexions, take your fellow-creatures as they 
are, add lobk ffor their imperfections to appear. You know you 
haveiyour own; bear with those of others, as you expect that they 
arq to bear with you. As no one is without his fadings, few also are 
v<4ft of amiable qtuditigh. Select for ydur ^companions, those who 
have the greatest shire ofsuch qualities; ana valhe them accordingly. 
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— In a word, snake the 4>est f ol'this world 4 you fincl it. Reckon 

both on the statP$Mraman life) and Q^dttt0>ciBty of men, as mixed, 
and chequered wifaj^obd and evil. Oafe tiptf . always in your eye 
suek views of thingSf you will be best felplift&tltose equal spirits, 
and that reasonable •disposition of mind, -Ulrich • make the basis of 
tranquillity* t/J shall only add, as my 
Sevettikj and last, advice on this subject, To mix retreat with the 
active business of the world, and to cultivate habits of serious thought 
*and recollection. I before advised those who are not pnrticuhfe|r 
engaged in active life, to form to themselves some object of pursuit, 
in °rder to furnish proper employment to time and thought. But 
the great multitude of men are in a different situation. Industry is 
required of them; business and cares press; and active pursuits 
occupy their closest attention. He wife, in this situation,'.pours him¬ 
self forjfi incessantly on the world, cannot escape partaking much of 
its disturbance and trouble. Amidst bustle, intrigue, and dissension, 
he must pass many an uneasy hour. Here an enemy encounters 
him; 'there, a rival meets him. A suspicious friend alarms him one 
hour; an ungrateful one provokes him the next. 1 do not recom- 
mend, that, for these reasons, he who Judies trunqiffllity should 
retire from all public business, and forsake the haunts of men. This 
were the retreat of a monk, not of a good opd*a wise man. Tran¬ 
quillity were too dearly purchased by the neglect of those duties 
which belong to a man, and a Christian. Nor indeed in absolute 
seclusion from the world is franquillity ever found. On the contrary, 
when the human minji is cot off from those employments for which 
it was designed by nature and Providence, it preys on itself and en¬ 
genders its own misery. Tranquillity is always most likely to be 
• attained, when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and serious retreat. Commune with your hearts on your bed, and be 
still. Leaving this world to itself let there be seasons which you 
devote to yourselves and to God. Reflection and meditaUofijfellfty 
the workings of many unquiet passions; and place us at a distance 
from the tumults of the world. When thfe mind has eitheffbeen 
ruffled or cast down, on intercourse with God and heaven we And a 
sanctuary to which we can retreat. In the hours of contemplation 
and devotion, a good mun enjoys himself in peace. He beholds 
nobler objects, than what worldly men can behold. lie assumes a 
higher character. He listens tp the voice of ^nature and of God ; 
ana from this holy sanctuary comes forth with a mind fortified against 
the little disturbances of the world. Such habits, therefore, cannot 
bp too much recommended to the lovers of tranquillity, as powerful 
subsidiary means' for attaining that happy state! 

I have thus pointed out what appears to rac the discipline of reli¬ 
gion and wisdom for tranquillity of mind. He that doeih these things 
shall never be mooed. — During the easly periods of fife, vivid sens¬ 
ations of pleasure are the sole objects thought worthy of pursuit. 
Here ease and c^muess are despised, as the portion of the aged only, 
and the feeble. Some longer acquaintances $vith the world, with its 
disappointed hopes.and fallacious pleasures, teaches almost all men, 
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by degrees, to wish for trMtqnttlhy arid peace. But yon most not 
imagine, that these are bidtsings which will drop! on men of their 
own accord, as soon as they begin to desire them. No: the thought¬ 
less and the profligate trill ever remain stranger^ to them. They will 
remain the sport of every accident that occurs to derange their minds, 
arid to disturb their life. — The three great enemies to tranquillity 
are, Vice, Superstition, and Idleness: Vice, which poisons and dis- 
the mind with bad passions; Superstition, which fills it with 
terrours; Idleness, wjiich loads it with tediousness and 
w It is only by following the path which eternal Wisdom has 
pointed out, that we can arrive at the blessed temple of Tranquillity, 
and obtain a station there: By doing, or at least endeavouring to do, 
our duty to God and man; by^pcquiring a humble trust in the mercy 
and favour of God through Jesus Christ; by cultivating our minds, 
and properly employing our time and thoughts; by governing our 
passions and our temper; by correcting all unreasonable expectations 
from the world, and from men; and, in the midst of wordly business, 
habituating ourselves to enitp Retreat and serious recollection. -— By 
such means as these, it may be hoped, that, through the divine bless¬ 
ing, our days shall flow in a stream as unruffled as the human state 
admits. The wicked are like the troubled sea , when it cannot test. 
But the work of righteousness is peace ; and the effect of righteousness 
is quietness and assurance for ever. * 


* * SERMON LXIV. 

ON THE MISFORTUNES OF MEN BEING CHARGEABLE ON THEM¬ 
SELVES. 

« 

* * 

Pro vf RBS, xix. 3. 

The foolishness of man perverteth hi wap, and his heait fretteth against 

the Lord. 

How many complaints do we hear from every quarter, of the misery 
and distress that fill the woild! In these the high and the low, the 
young and the aged, join; and, since the begimung of time, no topic 
has been more fertile of declamation than the vanity and vexation 
which man is appointed to suffer. But are we certain that this vex¬ 
ation, and this vanity, is altogether to be ascribed to the appointment 
of Heaven ? Is there rio ground to suspect, tjhat man himself is the 
chief and immediate author o£ his own sufferings ? What the Text 
plainly suggests is, that it is common for men to complain ground¬ 
lessly of Providence; that they are prone to accuse God for the evils 
of lire, when in reason they ought to accuse themselves; and that 
after their foolishness hath perverted their Way t and made them un¬ 
dergo the consequences of their own misconduct, filly impiously fret 
in heart against the Lord. This is the doctrine which I now purpose 

* Isaiah, xxxii. 17. 
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to illustrate, in order to silence the sceptic, and to check a repining 
and irreligious spirit I shall for this end make some observations, 
first on the external, and next upon the internal, condition of man; 
and then conclude with such serious and useful improvement as the 
subject will naturally suggest < 

1. Let us consider the external condition of man. We find him 
placed in a world, where he has by no means the disposal of the 
events that happen. Calamities sometimes befol the worthiest J 
tlie best which it is not in their power to prevent and where ncM 
is left them, but to acknowledge aftd to submit to the high hand 
Heaven. For such visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons 
can be assigned, which the present subject leads ine not to discuss. 
But though those unavoidable calamities make a part yet they make 
not the chief part of the vexations and sorrows that distress human 
life. A multitude of evils beset us, for the source of which we must 
look to another quarter. — No sooner has any thing in the health, or 
in the circumstances of men, gone cross to their wish, than they begin 
to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of th>s life; they 
envy the condition of others; they repine at their own lot, and fret 
against the Ruler of the world! 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken constitu¬ 
tion. But let us ask him, whether we can, fairly and honestly, 
assign no'cause for this but the unknown decree of Heaven? Has 
he duly valued the blessing of health, and always observed the rules 
of virtue and sobriety ? Has he beer, moderate in his life, and tem¬ 
perate in all his pleasures ? If now he be only paying the price of 
his fonner, perhaps his forgotten, indulgences, lias he any title to 
complain, os if he were suffering unjustly ? Were you to survey 
the chambers of sickness and distress, you would find them peopled 
with the victims of intemperance and sensuality, and with the chil¬ 
dren of vicious indolence and sloth. Among the thousands who 
languish there, you would find the proportion of innocent sufferers 
to be small. You would see faded youth, premature old age, and 
the prospect of an untimely grave, to be the portion of multitudes 
who, in one way or other, have brought those evils on themselves; 
while yet these martyrs of vice and folly have the assurance to 
arraign the hard fate of man, and to fret against the Lim'd, 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another kind; of the 
injustice of the world; of the poverty which you suffer, and the 
discouragements under which you labour; of the crosses and dis¬ 
appointments of which your life has been doomed to be full. — Be¬ 
fore you give too much scop^to your discontent, let me desire you 
to reflect impartially upon yonr past train of life. Have not sloth, 
or pride, or ill-temper, or sinful passio&s, misled you often from die 
path of sound and wise conduct? Have you not been wanting to 
yourselves in improving those opportunities which Providence offered 
yon, for bettering ana advancing your state? If you have chosen 
to indulge your humour, or your taste, in the gratifications of indo¬ 
lence Or pleasure^ can you complain, because others, in preference 
to*you, have obtained those advantages which naturally belong to 
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usefal labour^, and honourable pursuits? Have not the consequences 
of some false steps, into which your passions, or your pleasures, have 
betrayed you, pursued you through much of your life; tainted, per¬ 
haps, your character, involved you >n embarrassments, or sunk 
you mto neglect?>r-It is an old saying, that every man is the arti¬ 
ficer of his own fortune in the world. It is certain, that the world 
seldom turns wholly against a man, unle >s through his own fault. 
Godliness is, in general, profitable unto aU things. Virtue, diligence, 
Al)d industry, joined with good temper and piudence, have ever been- 
fo&ul the surest load to prosperity; and where men fail of attaining 
it, their want of success is far ofteucr owing to their luiving deviated 
fiom that road, than to their lmvmg cncounleied insupei able bars 
in it. Some, by being too artful, foifeit the leputalion of probity. 
Some, by^bcing too open, arc accounted to fail in prudence. Others, 
by being fickle and changeable, me distrusted by all.—The case 
commonly is, that men seek to asuibe their disappointments to any 
cause, rather than to then own misconduct; and when they can 
devise no other cause, they lay them to the charge of Providence. 
Their folly leads them mto vices; their vices into misfortunes; and 
in their misfoi tunes they J*it against the Laid. They are doubly 
unjust towards God. In their prospeiity, they are apt to ascribe 
their success to their own diligence, rather than to God’s blessing; 
and in their ad\ ersity, they impute their distresses to his Providence, 
not to their own misbehaviour. Whereas, the truth is the very 
revei i>e of this. Lva y good and eveiy peifecl gift cometh from above 
and of evil and misery, man is the author to himself. 

When, from the condition of individuals, we look abroad to the 
public state of the woild, we meet with more proofs of die truth of 
this assertion. We see great societies of men torn in pieces by in¬ 
testine dissensions, tumults, and civil commotions. Wc see mighty 
armies going foith, in formidable an ay, against each other, to cover 
the earth with blood, and to fill the air with the ciics of widows and 
orphans. Kid evils these me, to which this miserable world is 
exposed. — But aie these evils, I beseech you, to be imputed to 
God l Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the field, 
01 who filled the peaceful city with mussacres and blood? Are these 
miseries any othi r than the bitter. uit of men’s violent and disordcily 
passions? Are tin y not clearly to be traced to the ambition and vices 
of pi inces, to the qiun rcL of the great, and to the turbulence of the 
people? — Let us lay them entirely out of the account, in thinking 
of Providence; and let us think only of the foolishness of nun. 
Gal man controul his passion*:, and form his conduct according to 
the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue, the earth w'ould no 
longer be desolated by cruelty; and human societies would live in 
older, harmony, and peace. In those scenes of mischief and vio¬ 
lence which fill the world, let man behold, with shame, the pictures 
of liis vices, his ignoraucc, and folly. Let him be humbled by the 
mortifying view of his own pervetseness; but let qpt his heart fret 
against the lard, — From the external condition, let us proceed, 

II. To consider the internal state of man. It is certuin, that much 
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disquiet and misery may be found there, although his outward con¬ 
dition appear undisturbed and easy. As far as this inwprd dis¬ 
quietude* arises from the stings of conscience, and the horrours of 
guilt, theie can be no doubt of its being self-created misery; which 
it is altogether impossible to impute to Heaven. But even, when 
great crimes, and deep remorse, are not the occasions of torment, 
how often is poison infused into the most flourishing conditions of 
fortune, by the follies and the passions of the prosperous? We gee 
them peevish and restless; corrupted with luxury, and enervated by 
case; impatient of the smallest disappointment; oppressed with low 
spirits, and complaining of every tiling around them. IIow many 
Humans, Hazaels, and Ho oils, are tlieie in the world, who, from 
what they suffer within, pass their days in more vexation and 
misery, than they who undergo the hardships of poverty ? Dare 
such men, in their most discontented moments, charge the Providence 
of Heaven with miseries of tlieir own procuring? Providence had 
put into tlieir hands the fairest opportunity of passing their life with 
comfort. But they themselves blasted every comfort that was 
offered; and verified the prediction, that the prosperity oj'jbols shall 
destroy them.* 

As it is maids own foolishness which ruins his prosperity, we must 
not omit to remark, that it is the same cause which aggravates and 
embitters his adversity. That you suffer from the external afflictions 
of the world, may often be owing to God’s appointment: but w hen, 
in the midst of these, you also suffer from the disoidcrs of your mind 
and passions, this is owing to yourselves; and they are those inward 
disorders which add the severest sting to external afflictions. Many 
are the resources of a good and a wise man, under all the disasters 
of life. In the midst of them, it is always iu his power to enjoy peace 
of mind, and hope ill God. He may suffer; hut under suffering he 
will not sink, as long as all is sound within. But when the spirit 
has been wounded by guilt and folly, its wounds open, and bleed 
afresh, upon every blow that is received from the world. The mind 
becomes sensible and sore to the slightest injuries of fortune, and a 
small reverse is felt as an insupportable calamity. 

On the whole, the farther you search into human life, and the more 
you observe the manners and the conduct of men, jou will be the 
more convinced of this great truth, that of the distresses which 
abound in the world, we are the chief authors. Among the multi¬ 
tudes who arc, at this day, bewailing their condition ami lot, it will 
be found to hold, of far the greater part, Unit they arc reaping the 
fruit of their own doings ; their iniqtiitiis are repiwing thon, and then 
backslidings cot reeling them. Unattainable objects foolishly pm - 
sued, intemperate passions nourished, vicious pleasures anti deoires 
indulged, God and God’s holy laws forgotten; these, these are the 
great scourges of the world; the great causes of the life of man being 
so embroiled and unhappy. God hath ordained our state on earth 
to be a mixed aad imperfect state. We have ourselves to blame for 
its becoming an insupportable one. If it bring forth nothing to us 

* Trov. i. 32. 
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but vexation and vanity, ire have sown the seeds of that vanity and 
vexation; and as we have sown, we must reap* — I^now proceed 
to make improvement of those truths which we have been con¬ 
sidering. 

In the first place* Let us be taught to look upon sin as the source 
of all our miseries. It may sometimes assume the gentler names of 
folly, irregularity, or levity; but under whatever form it appeals, it 
always imports a deviation from that sacred law which ought to 
regulate our conduct It is still the root that beareth gall and worm¬ 
wood *; and in exact proportion to the quantity of this poisonous 
weed, which we ourselves have infused into our cup, we must ex¬ 
pect to drink the waters of bitterness. If the foolishness of man did 
not privet t his ways, his heart would have no occasion to fret against 
the Lord, He would enjoy competent satisfaction in every situation 
of life; and, under its unavoidable evils, would derive consola¬ 
tion from religion and virtue.-— Indeed, of every evil which we now 
endure, of those evils which we look upon to be the appointment of 
Providence, as well as of others, sin is ultimately the cause; as it was 
man’s revolt from God, which gave rise originally to those evils, mid 
which 1 endtred the chastisements we undcigo, in this state of disci¬ 
pline, necessary, even for the sons of God. — But at present, we con¬ 
fine our observation to those miseries of which men are the immediate 
procurers to themselves; and from them alone, we find sufficient 
reason to consider sin as the capital foe to man; as the great troubler 
and disturber of his life. To Providence, then, let us look up with 
reverence. On sin let our indignation be vented; and, what is of 
more consequence, against sin and all its approaches, let our utmost 
caution be employed. As we proceed through the different paths of 
life, let us accustom ourselves to beware of sin, as the hidden snake 
lurking among the grass, from whose fatal touch we must fly in 
haste, if we would not experience its sting. — Too many have no 
just apprehensions of this dangei. Fools, said the wise man, make a 
mnh at sin. A fool indeed he must be, who dares to think lightly 
of it. He shows not only the depiavity of his heart, but, what per¬ 
haps he will be more ashamed to be charged with, he shows his 
ignorance of the world. He shows that he knows not, he under¬ 
stands not, even his worldly interest, nor the interest and happiness 
of human society. 

In the second place, Let ns learn, fiom what has been set forth, 

' one of the most awful and important of all truths, the reality of a 
Divine government exercised over the world. Blind must that man 
be who discerns not the most striking marks of it, in the doctrine 
which has been under our review. If there be a sceptic, who con¬ 
tends that unrestrained liberty in the gratification of desire is given 
to man; that, in the sight of his Creator, all actions are equal; and 
that no rule of moral conduct hath been prescribed, or by any penalty 
enforced; in order to confute such a man, we have not recourse to 
reasonings but simply appeal to plain and obvious facts. We bid 
him look only to the life of man; and take notice how every vice is, 

* Dcut, xzix. 18. 
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by Uie constitution of things, connected with misery. * We bid him 
trace the history of any one, with whose conduct he had particular 
occasion to ue acquainted; and observe, whether the chief misfor¬ 
tunes which pursued him were not brought upon him by his own 
misbehaviour. We bid him remark in the history of nations, whe¬ 
ther public virtue has not always exalted them; and whether licenti¬ 
ousness and crimes have not paved the way for their ruin. These 
are testimonies to the truth of religion, which cannot by any sophistry 
be evaded. This is a voice, which speaks its warnings loud and 
strong to every heart. * 

The system upon which the Divine government at present pro¬ 
ceeds, plainly is, that men’s own wickedness should be appointed to 
correct them j that sinners should be snared in the work of their hands , 
and sunk in the pit which themselves had digged j that the backslider 
in heart shoidd be JiUed with his own waps. —Of all the plans which 
could have been devised for the government of the world, this ap¬ 
proves itself to reason, as the wisest and most worthy of God; so to 
frame the constitution of things, that the Divine laws should in a 
manner execute themselves, and carry their sanctions in their own 
bosom. When the vices of men require punishment to be inflicted, 
the Almighty is at no loss for ministers of justice. A thousand in¬ 
struments of vengeance are at his command; innumerable arrows are 
always in his quiver. But such is the profound wisdom of his plan, 
that no peculiar interposals of power are requisite. He has no occa¬ 
sion to step from his throne, and to interrupt the order of nature. 
With that majesty and solemnity which befits Omnipotence, He pro¬ 
nounces, Ephraim is joined to his idols; let him alone. * He leaves 
transgressors to their own guilt, and punishment follows of course. 
Their sins do the work of justice. They lift the scourge; and with 
every stroke which they inflict on the criminal, they mix this severe 
admonition, that as he is only reaping the fruit of his own actions, 
lie deserves all that he suffers.—From what has been said, I might 
take occasion, 

In the third place, To show the injustice of our charging Provi¬ 
dence with a promiscuous and unequal distribution of its favours 
among the good and the bad. That unequal distribution takes place 
in appearance only, not in reality. The whole conduct of Provi¬ 
dence sufficiently marks, which of those classes of men it blesses and 
protects. The prosperity of sinners is no more than a deceitful show. 
The great materials of happiness are provided for the virtuous; and 
evil never fails *o pursue the wicked. I shall close the Discourse with 
observing, 

In the fourth and last place, The necessity which plainly arises from 
our present condition, of looking up to God for direction and aid in 
the conduct of life. The result of the whole doctrine I have now 
delivered is, that man’s happiness or misery is, in a great measure, 
put into his own hands. In vain he complains of Providence. If 
his heart fret against the Lord, it is only because his foolishness hath 
perverted his wap t for on himself and his own behaviour, it depends, 

* Hot. iv. 17. 
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to be free of'chose miseries which harass the wicked. — But, alas) 
when we say, that this depends upon man, on what unrertain ground 
do we place his security ? Is man, when left to himself equal to this 
high trust that is reposed in him, this important charge that is com¬ 
mitted to him, of attaining happiness, by wise and urepioaclmblc 
conduct? Inconstant as he is in Mrtue, variable in his lesolutions, 
soft and yielding in his nature to a thousand temptations; how shall 
he guide himself through such slippery and dangerous paths as those 
of human life; where many hidden precipices surround him; many 
false lights lead him astiay; arid wheic the consequence of every 
step he takes may be destiuclion and min ?—Thankful let us be to 
Heaven, that, in this situation, a merciful guide stietches out his 
hand to aid us; that a celestial light shines upon us from above; that 
a divine Spirit is promised to illuminate and stiengthen us. Let us 
humbly lequest of Heaven, that this Spmtof the AlmigW maye\ei* 
be our guide; never presumptuously trusting in our own wisdom, 
but listening attentively to die voice of God; and in all our ways 
acknowledging Him who only can dnect our steps. — Upon the whole, 
let us hold fast the persuasion of those fundamental truths; —that, 
in all his dispensations, God is just and good; that the cause of all 
the troubles we suffer is in ourselves, not m Hun; that virtue is the 
surest guide to a happy life; that he who forsakes this guide, enters 
upon the path of death; but that he who <walkcth upughtly, wallath 
m ely i and that lie who keepeth the commandment, k eepeth his onion soul. 


SERMON LXV. 

ON INTEGRITY AS THE GUIDE OF Lirfc. 

Phov. xi. 3. 

The mtegiity of the u,night shall guide them. — 

Righteousness and sin ate, i »this book of Proverbs, frequendy 
contrasted with each other, and the adv.mtag* s of the former display¬ 
ed. The righteous man is shown to be mou excellent than his neigh¬ 
bour, as the ways m •uhich he val aie ways (if pitasan!ness, while the 
way of trahsgtesso/s is hard. Honour i> repiesented as attending the 
one, while shame is the poition ol the od'ei. The path of the one 
leads to life; that of the other to destruction, hi die Text, an ad¬ 
vantage of righteousness is specified, which is not commonly attended 
to, and which some will not readily allow that it possesses. We are 
told by the wise man, that it affords light and direction to conduct, 
and will prove our best guide through all the intricacies of life. The 
integrity of the upright shall guide them; or, a* it is added, to the 
same purpose, in a following verse, the i ighteousness of the pen feet shall 
direct his way. There are many who will admit, that integrity is an 
amiable qurlity; that it is entitled to much respect, and in most cases 
ought to influence our behaviour; who nevertheless are unwilling to 
allow it the chief place in the direction of their worldly comiuct. 
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They hold, that a certain artful sagacity, founded upon knowledge of 
the world, is |Jie best conductor of every one who would be a suc¬ 
cessful adventurer in life; and that a strict attention to integrity, as 
his only guide, would often lead him into danger and distress. In 
opposition to tenets of this kind, 1 now purpose to show that, amidst 
all perplexities and dangers, there is no guide we can choose so safe, 
and so successful on the whole, as the integrity of an upright mind; 
and that, upon every trying occasion, principles of probity and ho¬ 
nour will conduct a good man through life with more advantage, 
than if he were to act upon the most refined system of worldly 
wisdom. 

It will not take much time to delineate the character of the man 
of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and easily understood. 
He is one who makes it his constant rule to follow the road of duty, 
according as the word of God, and the voice of his const ience, point 
it out to him. He is not guided merely by affections, which may 
sometimes give the colour of virtue to a loose and unstable character. 
The upright man is* guided by a fixed priiuiplc of mind, which de¬ 
termines him to esteem nothing but wha 1 is honourable, anti to abhor 
whatever is base ard unworthy in moral conduct. Hence you find 
him ever the same; at all times, the trusty blind, the aflectimatu 
relation, the conscientious man of business, the pious worshipper, 
the public-spirited citizen. He assumes no boirowed appearance. 
He seeks no mask to cover him; for he acts no studied part; but lie 
is in truth what he appears to be, full of truth, candour, and huma¬ 
nity. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the fair and direct 
one; and would much rather fail of success, than attain it by re¬ 
proachful means. He never shows you a smiling countenance, while 
he meditates evil against you in his heart. He never pruises you 
among your friends ; and then joins in traducing you among your 
enemies. You will never find one part of his character at variance 
with another. In his manners, he is simple and unaffected; in all his 
proceedings, open and consistent. — Such is the man of integrity 
spoken of in the Text. Let us now proceed to show, in what man¬ 
ner, and with what effect, integrity serves for the guide of his life. 

Every one who lias begun to make any progress in the world, 
will be sensible, that to conduct himself in human affairs with wisdom 
and propriety, is often a matter of no small difficulty. Amidst that 
variety of characters, of jarring dispositions, and of interfering 
interests, which take place among those with whom we have in¬ 
tercourse, we are frequently at a stand as to the part most prudent 
for us to choose. Ignorant of what is passing in the breasts of those 
around us, we can form no more than doubtful conjectures concern¬ 
ing tlie events that me likely to happen. They may take some turn 
altogether different from the course in which we have imagined they 
were to run, anti according to which we had formed our plans. The 
slightest incident often shoots out into important consequences, of 
which we were not aware. The labyrinth becomes so intricate, that 
the most sagacious can lay hold on no cl*e to guide him through its 
He finds himself embarrassed, and at a loss how to act. —■ In public 
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and In private life) In managing our own concerns, and In directing 
those of others, the doubt started by the wise man frequently occurs; 
Who knoweth what is good far man in this life? While thus fatigued* 
with conjecture, we remain perplexed and undetermined in our 
choice; we are at the same time pulled to different sides, by the 
various emotions which belong to our nature. On one hand, plea¬ 
sure allures us to what is agreeable; on the other, interest weighs us 
down towards what seems gainful. Honour attracts us towards 
what is splendid; and indolence inclines us to what is easy. In die 
consultations which we hold with our own mind, concerning our 
conduct, how often are we thus divided within ourselves; puzzled by 
the uncertainty of future events, and distracted by the contest of 
different inclinations? 

. It is in such situations as these, that the principle of integrity in¬ 
terposes to give light and direction. While worldly men fluctuate 
in the midst of those perplexities which I have described, die vir¬ 
tuous man has one Oracle, to which he resorts in every dubious case, 
and whose decisions he holds to be infallible: He consults his con¬ 
science. He listens to the voice of God. Were it only on a few 
occasions that this Oracle could be consulted, its value would be less. 
But it is a mistake to imagine, that its Responses are seldom given. 
Hardly is there any material transaction whatever in human life, any 
important question that holds us in suspense as to practice, but the 
difference between right and wrong will show itself; and the principle 
of integrity will, if we listen to it impartially, give a clear decision. 
Whenever the mind is divided within itself, conscience is seldom or 
never neutral. There is always one side or other to which it leans. 
There is always one scale of the balance, into which it throws the 
weight of seme virtue, or some praise; of something that is just and 
true, lovely, honest , and of good report. These are the forms, which 
rise to the observation of the upright man. By others they may be 
unseen, 01 overlooked; but, in his eye, die lustre of virtue outshines 
all odier brightness. Wherevei this pole-star directs him, he steadily 
holds his course.—Let the issue of that course be ever so uncertain; 
let his friends differ from him in opinion; let his enemies clamour; 
he is not moved; his purpose is fixed. He asks but one question of 
his heart. What is the most worthy and honourable part? what is 
the part most becoming the station which he possesses, die character 
which he wishes to bear, die expectations which good men enter¬ 
tain of him ? Being once decided as to this, ho hesitates no more. 
He shuts his ears against every solicitation. He pursues the direct 
line of integrity, without turning either to the sight hand or to the left, 
M It is the Lord who calleth. Him I fellow. Let him order what 
“ seemeth good in his sight. 1 '—It is in this maimer that the integrity 
of the upright acts as ihetr guide. 

But as, upon a superficial view, it may appear hazardous to place 
ourselves entirely under such a guide, let us now proceed to consider 
what can be said in defence of mis plan of conduct, and what ad* 
vantages serve to recommend it, 

In the first place, I affirm, that the guidance of integrity is the 
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. safest under which we can be placed; that the road in wftich it leads 
us is, upon die-whole, the freest from dangers* Perfect immunity 
from danger is not to be expected in this life. We can choose no 
padi, in which we may not meet with disappointments and misfor¬ 
tunes. Our life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, and perils surround it* 
Against these perils, the men of the world imagine that craft and 
dexterity furnish the best defence; and if, in any instance, they over¬ 
reach the upright, they consider it as a manifest decision in favour of 
their plan. But, instead of resting oq a few instances, let us take an 
extensive survey of the course of human affairs. Let us inquire who 
the persons are that, in all the different lines of life, have gone 
through the world with most success; and we shall find, diat the 
men of probity and honour form by far the most considerable part 
of the list; we shall find that men of plain understanding, acting 
upon fair and direct views, have much oftener prospered, than men 
of the deepest policy, who were devoid of principle. I low few are 
the instances of persons who, by fidelity, worth, and steadfast adher¬ 
ence to their duty, have either lost their fortunes, or incurred general 
displeasure, in times when human affairs were proceeding in their 
ordinary train ? But how numerous and frequent are the examples 
of those whose prospects have been blasted, whose circumstances 
have been ruined, and their names sunk into contempt, by vice and 
dishonesty? 

The man of the world aims at higher things, and more rapid 
success, tlian the man of moderation and virtue. But, at the same 
time, he incurs greater risks and dangers. No calculation of pro¬ 
babilities can insure safety to him who is acting a deceitful part. 
Amidst the unforeseen vicissitudes of the world, he has to dread* not 
only disappointment to his plans, but the miseries also which detected 
fallacies may bring on his head. He walks on the edge of precipices, 
where a single false step may be fatal. He follows a wandering light, 
which, if it fail of guiding him by a short path to the palace of am¬ 
bition, lands him m the pit, or the lake. Whereas he who follows 
the guidance of integrity, walks in the high road on which the light 
of the sun shines. He sees before him the habitation of peace to 
which his steps are directed; and if he be longer in arriving at it, he 
is sure of neither wandering for astray, nor of meeting on his road 
with any forms of unusual terrour. — Let it be always remembered, 
that the principle of integrity which directs a good man, is for from 
excluding prudence in the conduct of life. It implies no improvident 
or thoughtless simplicity. On the contrary, it is closely connected 
with true wisdom. A man of enlarged capacity, and extensive views, 
is always upright. Craft is merely the supplement of inferiour abi¬ 
lities. It characterises a narrow comprehension, and a little mind. — 
As the path of integrity is on the whole the safest path of conduct; so, 

In the second place, It is unquestionably the most honourable. 
Integrity is the foundation of all that is high in character among 
mankind. Other qualities may add to its splendour; but, if this 
essential requisite be wanting, all their lustre fades. Were I drawing 
the character of one who claimed the admiration of the world; ana 
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after I had Ascribed to him eloquence, valour, ami every endowment 
that is most shilling and captivating, did 1 add, that he was a man of 
too much ait to be trusted, I appeal to every one, whether, by this 
single stroke, the whole character would not be sunk and degraded i 
An interested and crafty man may perhaps rise into influence and 
high station; he may be a rich and a powerful, but will never he a 
great man. lie may be feared, and externally honoured and courted; 
but in the secret thoughts of men he finds no respect. We all feel, 
that magnanimous sentiments .cannot dwell in the same breast with 
selfishness and dec* it. 

lie who rests upon an internal principle of virtue and honour, will 
act with a dignity mul a boldness, of which they are incapable who are 
wholly guided by iuteiest. He is above those timid suspicions, and 
cautious lestiaints, which fetter and embarrass their conduct. That 
firmness which the consciousness of rectitude inspires, gives vigour 
and force to his exertions on every gieat occasion. It adds double 
weight to all the abilities of which lie is possessed. Ir even supplies 
the place of those abilities in w hirli he is (K lective. Tiny vv ho oppose 
him are obligid to lionoui hi* 1. Th >y look up to him with a secret 
awe, as to one who moves above them m a up< riour sphoie; ugaiil- 
less of their good or ill opinion, of *li *ir pimubis 01 lluir tlneatcn- 
ings: like one of thou* tdoUd lummui s vvluili holds its com sc 
through its mbit, without L> mg affected bv mi) commotions among 
the elements below. Such a m«n '■> lriM< d, and relied upon, as well 
as esteemed, because all know when* to find him, mid upon what 
system he acts. lie attaches fiicnds mul followers to himself, without 
courting them; and though his progiess tow aids fame should be slow 
mid interrupted at first by crooktd aits, it is neveit lie less certain and 
sure 1 . The public may be misled for a while, in judging of real merit; 
but it is seldom unjust at the last. As persons continue to come 
forward to view, and to act their part in trjing circumstances, their 
charactiis are at length fully asceitained; and, almost always, rated 
as they deserve. IIow corrupt soever the world may be, they cannot 
withhold approbation from luin whose conduct is marked by uniform 
integrity and honour. Enemies he will have, but the public favours 
him; tne multitude of raenw<sh him success; and destine him, in 
their thought*' to every step of his preferment, before lie arrives at it. 

In the third place, The plan of conduct on which the man of in¬ 
tegrity proceeds, is the most comfortable; that is, attended with the 
greatest satisfaction in a man's ow r n mind. Amidst the various and 
perplexing events of life, it is of singular advantage to be kept free 
from doubt, as to the part most proper to be chosen. He who con¬ 
sults nothing but worldly interest, must, upon every turn of fortune, 
undergo much painful suspense. lie is obliged to listen with anxious 
ear to every W'hispcr of report; and, upon every new aspect which 
the face of affairs assumes, must study how to place himself in a hew 
posture of defence. But the man of principle is a stranger to these 
inward troubles. His time is not lost, nor his temper fretted, by 
long and anxious consultations. One light always shines upon him 
from above. One path, the path of integrity, alwaj s opens clear 
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and distinct to his view. — But this is not bis only advantage, to be 
• freed from embarrassments, by having placed himself under the 
charge of one constant guide. He is also rewarded with the sense 
of having chosen his guide well and wisely. He is delivered from 
all inward upbraidings, from all misgivings of inin(|, from all alarms 
founded on the dread of discovery and disgrace. A good conscience 
enables him to look back on the part which he has acted, with satis¬ 
faction ; and to look forward to the issue which it may bring, without 
concern. It is in the case of one issue only, that the man who acts 
from worldly interest can enjoy satisfaction; that is, when his designs 
have succeeded according to his wish. But it is the felicity of the 
man who acts under the direction of integrity, that, in every issue, he 
has something to comfort him. Though success lias failed him, the 
consolation remains of having done his duty, and studied to approve 
himself to God. 

This reference of all his actions to divine approbation, furnishes 
another source of satisfaction and peace. lie looks up, with pleasing 
hope, to a protector in the heavens, who love/h righteousness, and 
whose countenance beholdilh the upright. The man of worldly wisdom 
is conscious of having no title to the fas our of that high administration 
which r'Ules the universe. By quilting the path of righteousness, he 
has left that straight road, in which God had appointed him to walk, 
lie has taken the direction of his way to liimsclfj and chosen to be 
his own guide and master. To his own abilities, therefore, such as 
they arc, he must trust; and is become wholly responsible for the 
issue of his conduct. But the man of virtue hath committed his way 
to the Lord. lie* follow's the divine signal. He co-operates with the 
divine purpose. The power which sways the universe is ongagetj on 
liis side. By natural consequence, he has ground to expect, that any 
seeming disappointments which he may now incur, shall be over¬ 
ruled at the end to some salutary effect. Hence that peace of God 
keeping the heart , to which worldly men are strangers. Hence a 
degree of firmness and resolution in conduct, which it is impossible 
for them to possess. Especially when we add, 

In the fourth aud last place, That he who thus pursues a course of 
integrity, has always in his liew the prospect of immoital rewards. 
Thai surely is the wisest direction of conduct, which is most amply 
recompensed at last. But what recompenre can worldly wisdom 
bestow, comparable to what is promised by the Gospel to them who, 
by patient continuance in well-doing, look for glory , honour , and immor¬ 
tality ?—The reconipence indeed is distant, blit the hope of it is 
present; and hope is one of the most powerful principles of human 
action. Let a man be firm in the belief that he is acting under the 
immediate protection of Heaven, and that through all eternity he 
shall be rewarded for what he now performs; and, as far as this 
belief is prevalent, his conduct will be steady and determined. 
Wherever religion directs him to hold his course, he will advance 
with intrepidity. He will submit to restraints without reluctance. 
He will meet dangers without fear. To every motive which reason 
suggests in favour of virtue, the hope of life eternal adds supernatural 
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strength. —Accordingly, In the behaviour of many holy men, under 
the most trying circumstances of distress, we behold this effect emi¬ 
nently exemplified. It appears, with much lustre, in the spirited and 
magnanimous sentiments of the Apostle Paul, when he had the pros¬ 
pect of death before him. Behold, I go bound in the spirit to Jerusa¬ 
lem, not knowing the things that shall befal me there; save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none 
of these things move me; neither couni I my life dear unto myself, so 
that I may Jrnish my course with Joy.* —I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is tit hand. I have fought a goodjiglrt; 
I have finished my course; J have kept the faith . Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a a awn of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day.\ 

Thus I have endeavoured to show in what manner the integrity of 
the upright guides them; and what the advantages are, of placing 
ourselves under its guidance. If it be the line of safety, or the line 
of honour, which we choose to pursue; if we consult our present 
comfort, or look forward to future rewards; in all these respects, the 
course which integrity points out is by far the most eligible. 

It is a great recommendation of the guidance offered to us by in¬ 
tegrity, that it is easily understood by all men. Plans of worldly 
policy are deep and intricate; and experience shows how often the 
ablest persons are mistaken in the measures which they adopt for 
carrying them on. But when men’s intentions are fair and upright, 
it will be found, that a moderate share of understanding and attention 
is all that is requisite, for conducting themselves with safety and pro¬ 
priety. Providence never intended, that the art of living happily in 
this, world should depend on that deep penetration, that acute sarnie 
city, and those refinements of thought, which few possess. It has 
dealt more graciously with usj and made happiness to depend on 
uprightness of intention, much more than on extent of capacity. For 
the most part, the first sentiment which strikes a good man, concern¬ 
ing what he ought or ought n it to do, is the soundest, and suggests 
the best and wisest counsel. When he hesitates, and begins to de¬ 
liberate how far his duty, or his honour, can be reconciled to what 
seems his interest, he is on the point of deviating into a dangerous 
path.—At the same time*, it is of great consequence, that he who 
seeks to surrender his conduct to tne direction of integrity, should 
be well apprised of what true integrity requires. Let him guard 
against burdening conscience unnecessarily; le*t a superstitious re- 

S ard to trifles lead him to relax in matters of higher obligation. Let 
im avoid minute scrupulosity, on the one band. Let him keep at a 
distance from loose casuistry, on the other. But when he is satisfied 
<&at his conscience has been well-informed, let him, without waver¬ 
ing, adhere to its dictates in the whole of his conduct. This will 
prove the truest wisdom both for this world and the next. For he 
who walketh uprightly, waUeeth surely. The path of the Just is as the 
shining light: Ana it shall shine more and more unto the perfect day . 


* Act* XX. 32, S3, 84. 


f 8 Tim. iv. 6, 7, 8. 
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SERMON LXVI. 

ON SUBMISSION TO THE DIVINE WILL. 

> 

Job, ii. 10. 

— Shall voe receive good at the hand of God, and shall toe not receive 

evil? 

Few subjects of religious exhortation are of more general concern, 
than those which respect the distresses incident to human life. For 
no society, no family, no person, can expect to be long exempted 
from them; and when we speak of the prosperous, we can only mean 
those who are more rarely subject to them than others. Now, under 
those distresses, religion performs two offices: it teaches us how we 
ought to bear them; and it assists us in thus bearing them. Mate¬ 
rials for both are found in the words of the Text, which contain a 
sentiment so natural and just, as to carry conviction to every reason¬ 
able mind. They were the words of Job, at a time when, to his 
other calamities, this domestic affliction was added, that one who 
ought to have assuaged and soothed his sorrows, provoked his in¬ 
dignation by an impious speech. Thou speakest , Job replies, as one 
of the Joolish 'women speaketh: What! shall voc receive good at the 
hand of God, and shall roe not receive evil ? Three instructions natur¬ 
ally arise from the Text: First, That this life is a mixed state of 
good and evil: Secondly, That both the goods and the evils in it 
proceed from God: And, thirdly, That there are just reasons for 
our receiving with patience the evils of life, from the same hand 
which bestows its goods. 

I. This life is a mixed state of good and evil. This is a matter 
of feet, which will be denied by none, and on which it is not neces¬ 
sary to bestow much illustration. It is evident to the slightest in¬ 
spection, that nothing here is unallayed and pure. Every man's 
state is chequered with alternate griefs and joys, disappointment and 
success. No condition is altogether stable. No life preserves always 
the same tenour. The vicissitudes of the world sometimes bring 
forward the afflicted into more comfortable circumstances ; and often 
trouble the joy of the prosperous. This is the train in which human 
affairs have ever been found to proceed; and in which we may expect 
them always to go on. 

But though this be universally admitted in speculation, and often 
Confessed in discourse, the misfortune is, that few think of applying 
it to their own case. The bulk of mankind discover as much con*> 
fidence in prosperity, and as much impatience under the least reverse, 
as if Providence had first given them assurance that their prosperity 
was never to change, and afterwards had cheated their hopes. 
Whereas, what reason ought to teach us, is to adjust our mind to 
the mixed state in which we find ourselves placed; never to presume, 
never to despair; to be thankful for the goods which at present we 
enjoy, and to expect the evils that may succeed. —- Thou hast been 
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’ admitted fo'partake of the feast of life. Its good things are distri¬ 
buted, in various portions, among the guests. Thou hast had thine 
allotted share. Complain not, when thy portion is removed. It is 
not permitted to any one, to remain always at the banquet. 

II. We are taught by the Text, that both the goods and the evils 
which compose this mixed state, come from the hand of God. A 
little reflection may convince us, that, in God’s world, neither good 
nor evil can happen by chance. If there were any one moment, in 
which God quitted the reins of the universe, and suffered any power 
to interfere with his administration, it is evident, that, from that 
moment, die measures of his government must become disjointed 
and incomplete. He who governs all things, must govern continu¬ 
ally; and govern the least things as well as the greatest. lie never 
slumbers , nor sleeps. There are no void spaces, no broken plans, in 
his administration; no blessings that drop upon us without his in¬ 
tention ; nor any crosses that visit us, unsent by him. lam the Lord, 
and there is none else. I form the light, and create darkness, I make 
peace, and create coil. IiheJjord do all these things .* 

IIow it has come to pass, that this life should contain such a mix¬ 
ture of goods and evils, and that the mixture too should be of God’s 
appointment, gives rise to a difficult inquiry. For how can any 
thing but what is good proceed from the God of love ? Can dark¬ 
ness issue from the source of light ? or can it be any satisfaction to 
the Father of mercies, to behold the sorrows of creatures whom he 
has made ? — Here there was room for much perplexity, till reve¬ 
lation informed us, that the mixture of evils in man’s estate is owing 
to man himself. Had he continued as God originally made him, he 
would have received nothing but good from his Creator. His apos- 
tacy and corruption opened the gates of the tabernacle of darkness. 
Misery issued forth, and lias ever since pursued him. In the present 
condition of his nature, that misery is partly punishment, partly trial. 
He is become incapable of bearing uninterrupted prosperity; and, 
by the mixture «»t evils in his lot, merciful designs are carried on for 
his iniprovcnitni and restoration. 

What tht Text leads us at presc nt to consider is, the effect that 
will follow from imitating the example of Job, and referring to the 
hand of the Almighty, the evils which we suffer, as well as the goods 
which we enjoy. Such y reft /cnee ol the distressful events of our 
life to the appointment of Heaven, not only is a duty which piety 
requires, but tends* also to mitigate distress, and to suggest consol¬ 
ation. For to dwell, as is too commonly done, upon the instruments 
and subordinate means of our trouble, is frequently the cause of much 
grief, and much sin. When we view our sufferings as proceeding 
merely from our fellow-creatures, the part which they have acted in 
bringing them upon us, is often more grating than the suffering itself 
Che unreasonableness, perhaps, of an enemy, the treachery of a 
friend, the ingratitude or insolence of one whom we had much obliged, 
add weight to a load laid upon us by means so provoking. The 
thoughts of their malignity, or of our own neglect in guarding against 

* Isaiah, xlv, 6 , 7. 
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it, serve to jx>ison the sore. Whereas, ifj instead of looking to men, 
we beheld the cross ns coming from God, these aggravating circum¬ 
stances would affect us less ; we would feel no more than a proper 
burden; we would submit to it more patiently; and many resources 
would open to us, as shall in a little be shown, from thinking of the 
hand that lays it on. Had Job, when despoiled of all his substance, 
thought of nothing but the Chaldeans and Sabcans, who robbed 
him, with what violent passions would he have been transported, and 
with what eager desires of revenge tormented? Whereas, consider¬ 
ing them as rods and instruments only in the divine hand, and receiv¬ 
ing the correction as from the Almighty himself, the tumult of his 
mind subsided; and with respectful composure he could say, The 
Lord gave s and the I And hath taken axcai /; Blessed be the name of 
the I And ! This leads me, 

III. To consider the last, and most important instruction, arising 
from the Text; namely, that there are many reasons why we, who 
receive good from the hand of God, should receive w ith patience the 
evils which he is pleased to inflict. This is strongly conveyed by 
that interrogatory form of speech, in which the sentiment of Job is 
expressed: IV hat! shall tee receive good at the hand (fi' God, and shall 
tve not receive ceil? In order to unfold all that is contained in this 
appeal made to every man’s conscience, let us consider, 

In the first place, That the good things which God has bestowed, 
afford sufficient evidence for our believing, that the evils which he 
sends, art' not causelessly or wantonly inflicted. Did we live in a 
world which bore the marks of a malicious or cruel governour, there 
might be reason lor distrusting every step of his conduct. But in 
the world which we inhabit, we behold, on the contrary, plain marks 
of predominant goodness. We behold the structure of the universe, 
the order of nature, the general course of Providence, obviously 
arranged with a benevolent regard to the welfare of men. All the 
art and contrivance of which the divine works are full, point to 
this end; and the more they are explored, create the firmer belief, 
that the goodness of the Deity gave rise to the system of creation. 
What is the conclusion to be thence drawn, but that, in such parts 
of the divine administration as appear to us harsh and severe, the 
same goodness continues to preside, though exercised in a hidden and 
mysterious maimer ? 

Let me desire you to consider, whether, if some powerful friend 
had placed you in an opulent and comfortable station, and, in the 
general conduct of your affairs, had discovered the most disinter¬ 
ested kindness, you would not ascribe any occasional disctftirage- 
ments you received to some unknown reason or cause, rather than 
to his unfaithfulness or cruelty ? Ought not the experience which 
we have had, and the discovery which all nature affords, of the 
divine goodness, to lead us to put a like construction on the evils 
which we suffer .from a hand that hath so frequently loaded us with 
good ? — Have we forgotten, in the midst of our complaints, who 
brought us into the light of day; who watched over our helpless 
infancy; who reared our growing childoood; and. through ten thou- 
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sand surrounding dangers, has been our protector and guardian until 
this day ? How often has he rescued us from sickness and death* 
and mode our hearts glad with unexpected comforts ? Now, that 
some cloud is thrown over our prosperity, or some blessing with¬ 
drawn, iu which for a time we lmd rejoiced, can we imagine that there 
is no good cause for this change of his proceeding ? Shall we suspect 
that his nature is entirely altered ? Hath God forgotten to be gra¬ 
cious? Hath he in anger shut up his tender met ties* No; let us 
say with the Psalmist, This is my infirmity ,* but I will remember the 
works of the Lord. 1 will remember the pears of the right hand of the 
Most High.* — One signal work of the Most High, at least, let us 
remember, and rejoice in the remembrance of it; even that final 
remedy which lie has provided lor all the e\ils occasioned by sin, in 
the redemption of the world accomplished by Jesus Christ. He who 
sptaed not his own Son , but delivtied him up for ns all, will he, in any 
case, wantonly aftlict the children of men with superfluous and un¬ 
necessary soirows? Is not this a proof so satisfactory, so express 
and demonstrative, of the gracious purposes of God, as should dis¬ 
pose us to take in good part every thing which proceeds from him ? 
Consider, 

In the second place, That the good things we receive from God are 
undeserved, the evils we suffer are justly merited. Every reasonable 
person must feel the weight of this consideration, lor producing pa¬ 
tience and submission. For, though to sutler at any rate be griev¬ 
ous, yet to suffer unjustly is doubly galling. Whereas, when one 
receives a mixed portion, whereof the goods are above his deserts, 
anti the evils below liis deserts, to complain, in such a case, is unrea¬ 
sonable; there is more ground for being thankful. All, it is true, 
have not deserved e\ il equally. Yet all of us deserve it more or less; 
and to merit good at the band of the Lord, is what none of ns can 
pretend. At the best, we arc but unpio/itable savants. Even this is 
more than we are entitled to claim. For if God were to enter info 
judgment with ns, who could stand before him ? who could justify 
hiiuself in liia sight? When the mo 4 inoffensive compare their con¬ 
duct with God’s holy law: when th- y reflect upon the duties they 
have omitted, and the actual guilt they have contracted, they will 
find more reason to accuse themselves, than to complain of the di¬ 
vine chastisement. W hatever innocence any of us may plead, nay, 
whatever merit we may claim, with rc-pcct to men and the world, we 
suffer no more than what we deserve from the Govemour of die 
world • and of his displeasure, we know that the wru*h of man is no 
other than the instrument. 

Not only all of us have done evil, but, what ought to be particu¬ 
larly attended to, God has a just title to punish us for it. Although 
a man know that he deserves punishment, yet he will not allow every 
one to inAict it. A child a ill submit to his parents, a servant to his 
master, a subject to the magistrate, when he would not bear correc¬ 
tion from another hand. But no parent can have so complete a right 
to authority over his children, no master over his servants, no ma- 

* Psalm lxxvii. 9,10. 
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gistrate over his subjects, as the Almighty hath*&ver us. When we 
were born, we brought nothing with us into God’s world. During 
our continuance in it, we have lived on the good things which God 
has pleased to lend us; and of which, God and our own conscience 
know that we have made but a soriy improvement. When he thinks 
proper to take any of them away, no wrong is done us; for they were 
not ours. To have enjoyed them so long, was a favour. To enjoy 
them always, was what we neither deserved, nor had any title to 
expect. , 

In the third place, The good things which at dilferent times we 
have received and enjoyed, are much greater than the evils which we 
suffer. Of this fact, I am sensible it will be difficult to persuade the 
afflicted. But would they weigh, in a fair balance, the whole of their 
circumstances, they would find it true. Whatever persons feel at 
the present, makes so strong an impression upon them, as very com¬ 
monly to obliterate the memory of all the past. When one is im¬ 
pressed with some painful disease in his body, or wrung with some 
sore distress of mind, every lbrmer comfort, at that moment, goes for 
nothing. Life is beheld in all its gloom. A dark cloud seems to 
hang over it; and it is reviled, as no other than a scene of wretched¬ 
ness and sorrow. But this is to be unjust to human life, as well as 
ungrateful to its Author.—Let me only desire you to tlxiuk how many 
days, how many months, how many years, you have passed in health, 
and ease, and comfort; how many pleasurable feelings you have had; 
how many friends you have enjoyed; how many blessings, in short, 
of different kinds you have tasted; and you will be forced to acknow¬ 
ledge, that more, materials of thanksgiving present themselves, than 
of lamentation and comphunt. — These blessings, you will sayi are 
past. But though past, ought they to bf gone from your remem¬ 
brance ? Do they merit no place, in the comparative estimate of the 
goods and evils of your state ? I)id you, could you expect, that, in 
this mutable world, any temporal joy was to last for ever ? Has gra¬ 
titude no influence to form your minds to a calm acquiescence in your 
benefactor’s appointments ? Wliat can be more reasonable than to 
say, “ Having in former times received so many good things from 
“ the hand of God, shall I not now, without murmuring, receive the 
u lew evils which it pleases him to send.” 

In the fourth place, Not only the goods of life are, upon the whole, 
greater than its evils; but the evils which we suffer are seldom, or 
never, without some mixture of good. As there is no condition on 
earth of pure uumixed felicity, so there is none so miserable, as to be 
destitute of every comfort. Entire and complete misery, if ever it 
take place, is of our own procuring, not of God's sending. None 
but the* most gross and atrocious sinners can be in such a situation, 
as to discover no ray of relief or hope. In the ordinary distresses of 
life, it is generally our own folly and infirmity which, upon the loss 
of some one blessing that we had highly prized, deprives us of satis¬ 
faction in all other things. Many of onr calamities are pinely ima¬ 
ginary, and self-created; arising from rivalship or competition with 
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others, and from falJ?opinions of Ao imphrtance of objects, to which 
custom and fashion have annexed an ideal value. Were these mis¬ 
taken opinions once corrected by Reason, t^e evil would disappear, 
and contentment would resume its place.' With respect to those 
calamities which are inflicted by God, his Providence has made this 
wise and merciful constitution, that, after the first shock, the burden 
by degrees is lightened. Time brings a gentle and powerful opiate 
to all misfortunes. What is very violent, cannot last long; and what 
lasts long, we become accustomed to bear. Every situation that is 
permanent, at length is felt to be tolerable. The mind accommo¬ 
dates itself to it; and by degrees regains its usual tranquillity. Hence 
the greatest part of the evils of life are more terrible in the previous 
apprehension, than in the actual feeling; and it seldom happens but, 
in one corner or other, something is found on which the mind can 
lay hold for its relief 

How many, for instance, do we behold around us, straitened in 
their worldly circumstances, and yet finding the means to live cheer¬ 
fully, with poveity and peace in the same habitation? If we. are 
deprived of friends whom we tenderly loved, are there not still some 
remaining, from whom we may expect much coinfort? If our bodies 
are afflicted with sore disease, have we not reason to be thankful 
that our mind continues vigorous and entire; that we are in a situ¬ 
ation to look around us for whatever can afford us ease; and that, 
after the decay of this frail and mouldering tabernacle, we can look 
forward to a house not made with hands, ttonal in the heavens s — In 
the midst of all distresses, there remains to every sincere Christian, 
that mixture of pure aj^d genuine consolation, which springs from 
the promises and hopes of the Gospel. Consider, I beseech you, 
what a singularly happy distinction this makes in your situation, be¬ 
yond the statu of those who, under the various troubles of life, are 
left without hope, and without God in the wot Id j without any thing 
to look to, but a train of unknown causes and accidents, in which 
they see no light nor comfort. —Th uik the Father of mercies, that 
into all the evils he sends he infuses this joyful hope, that the suffer¬ 
ing of the pi esent lime ate not wxnthj to be compand with the gloip 
that shall be leotaled in the end. to the virtuous mid good. 

In tlu* fifth and List place, A, the t ils which wc suffer are thus 
alleviated by a mixtuio of good; so we have reason to believe, lliat 
the evils themselves are, iu many respects, good. When borne with 
paticnc« and dignity, they improve and ennoble our character. They 
bring into exeicise several of the manly and heroic viitues; and, by 
the constancy and fidelity with which we support our trials on earth, 
prepare us for the highest rewards in heaven. — It has always been 
found, that the present constitution of human nature cannot bev un¬ 
interrupted prosperity, without being corrupted by it. The pplipn- 
ous weeds which spring up in that too luxuriant soil, require the 
Ijgnd of adversity to extirpate them. It is the experience of Sorrow 
and distress that subdues the arrogance of pride, tames the violence 
of pa%sipn, softens* thefagdness of the selfish heart, and humanizes 
,the temper to feel for woes of others. Many have had rcuson to 
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say, that it was good for them tq be qfflicted.% Wh&x men take the 
tM} el and the harp, andr^pcejft the sound of thi organ , they are 
apt to say unto God, Depart jrofy tysfor we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways. IVhat is the Almighty’that we should serve him f But when 
they are /udden in cords of affliction , then he sheweth them their wort, 
aiuf their transgressions that they heme exceeded. Heopcneth also their 
ear to discipline, and commandeth that they return from iniquity, f Is 
his case to be deplored as highly calamitous, who, by forfeiting some 
transient enjoyments of the world, purchases lasting improvement in 
piety and virtue, and exchanges a Tew of the good things of this life 
for the better tilings of another? 

Influenced by such considerations as these, let us look up with 
reverence to the gicat Disposer of events; and, under any distress 
wijli which he is pleased to visit us, let us utter no other voice but 
this; Shall we ? eceive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil ? — Men are too often ingenious in making themselves miserable, 
by aggravating to their own fancy, be) omi bounds, all the evils which 
they endure. They compare themselves with none but those whom 
they imagine to be more happy; and complain that upon them alone 
has fallen the whole load of human soirows. Would they look with 
a more impartial eye on the woild, they would see themselves sur¬ 
rounded with sufferers; and find that they are only drinking out of 
that mixed cup which Punidencc has pieparcd for all. “ I will 
“ restore your daughter again to life,” said the Eastern sage, to a 
prince who giicved immoderately for the loss of a beloved child, 
“ provided, yon aie able to engrave on her tomb the names of three 
“ persons who have never mourned.” The prince made inquiry 
after such persons; but found the inquiry vain, and was silent. — 
To every reasonable pei son, who retains the belief of religious prin¬ 
ciples, many alienating circumstances, and many arguments for 
putiencc, will occui under evuy distress. If we rest on this firm 
persuasion, that theie is a wist and just Providence which disposes 
of all events, we shall have icasoii to conclude, that nothing happens 
to us heio without some good design. Trusting that a happy ter¬ 
mination shall at last anive to the disorders of our present state, we 
shall be euabled, amidst all the vaiieties of foitune, to preserve that 
equanimity which befits I’lnistians; and under every trial to say, It 
is the Laid; ht him do what scimtth good in Ins sight. 


SERMON LXVII. 

ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Prov. xxvii. 10. 

■* *• ♦ 

y. Thine own fiend, and thy father's friend, for sale not. — 

Wa ATEVer relates to the behaviour of men in their social charactet 
is or gfeai importance in religion. The duties which spring from 
' Psalm cxix. 71. t Job. xxL' H, IS. —xxxvi. 8—10. 
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that character form uany branches of the great law of charity, which 
is the favourite precept of Christianity. They, therefore, who would 
separate such duties from a religious spirit, or who at most treat 
them as only the inferiour parts of it, do a real injury to religion. 
They are mistaken friends of piety, who, under the notion of exalting 
it, place it in a sort of insulated comer, disjoined from the ordiuary 
affairs of the world, and the connexions of men with one another, 
s On the contrary, true piety influences them all. It acts as a vivify¬ 
ing spirit, which animates and enlivens, which rectifies and conducts 
them. It is no less friendly to men than zealous for the honour of 
God; and by the generous affections which it nourishes, and the 
beneficent influence which it exerts on the whole of conduct, is fully 
vindicated from every reproach which the infidel would throw upon 
it. — In this view, I am now to discoiu sc on the nature and duties of 
virtuous friendship, as closely connected with the true spirit of ieli- 
gion. It is a subject which the inspired plulooopher, who is the 
author of this book of Proverbs, has thought worthy of his repeated 
notice; and in many passages has bestowed the highest eulogiums 
on friendship among good men. As ointment and pi if tone ujoici. 
the hearty so doth the sweetness of a man's f iend bp hearty counsel. 
As iron sharpeneth irony so a man sharpeneth the counti nance 
of his friend. Make sure if tty fiend; for fait/fid are the ikOitnds 
of a fiend. A friend loveth at all times; anil a brother is Lm 
for adversity. There is a friend that sticketh closer than a h other. 
— Thine orwn friend, and thy fathers f iend , it is said in the Text, 
forsake not. 

I must begin the subject, byobsening, that there arc among 
mankind friendships of different kind*; or, at least, connexions which 
assume that name. When they are no more than confederacies of 
bad men, they ought to be called conspiracies, rather than friendships. 
Some bond of common interest, some league aguiust the innocent 
and unsuspecting, may have united them for a time. But they are 
held together only by a rope of sand. At bottom they are all rivals, 
and hostile to one another. Their friendship can subsist no longer 
than interest cements them. Every one looks with a jealous eye on 
liis supposed friend; and watches the first favourable opportunity to 
desert, or to betray. 

Friendships too there are of a different kind, and of a more re¬ 
sectable nature, formed by the connexion of political parties. It is 
not, perhaps, on selfish or crooked designs that such friendships are 
origin illy founded. Men have been associated togither by some 
public interest, or general cause, or for defence against some real or 
imagined danger; and connexions thus formed, often draw men into 
close union, and inspire for a season no small degree of cordial 
attachment. When upon just and honourable principles this union 
is founded, it has proved, on various occasions, favourable to the 
cafee of liberty and good order among mankind. At the same time, 
naming is more ready to be abused than the name of public spirit, 
aiw a public cause. It is a name under which private interest is 
oftfn sheltered, and selfish designs axe carried on. The unwary arc 
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allured by a specious appearance; and the heat df faction usurps the 
place of the generous warmth of friendship. 

It is not of such friendships, whether of the laudable or the sus¬ 
picious kiud, that I am now to discourse; but of private friendships, 
which grow neither out of interested designs, nor party zeal; but 
which flow from that similarity of dispositions, that corresponding 
harmony of minds, which endears some person to our heart, and 
makes us take as much part-in his circumstances, fortunes, mid fate, 
as if they were our own. The soul of Jonathan was Knit with the sold 
of Davids and Jonathan loved him as his own soul. * Such friend¬ 
ships certainly arc not unreal; and, for the honour of human nature, 
it is to be hoped, are not altogether unfrequent among mankind.— 
Happy it is, when they tuL root m our early years; and are engrailed 
on the ingenuous sensibility of youth. Friendships then contracted 
retain to tlie last a tenderness and warmth, seldom possessed by 
friendships that are formed in the riper periods of life. The remem- 
btaucc of ancient and youthful connexions melts every human heart; 
anil the dissolution of them is, perhaps, the most painful fading to 
which we aie expos'd here below. — lint at whatever period of life 
friendships are formed, as long as they continue sincere and allcc- 
ionate, ihey fouu, undoubtedly, one of the greatest blessings we can 
enjov liy the pleasing communications of all our sentiments which 
they prompt, they are justly said to double our pleasures, and to 
divide our sonows. They give a brighter sunshine to the gay inci¬ 
dents of life; and they enlighten the < loom of its tlarker hours. A 
faithful fiends it i. justly and beautmilly said, by one of the Apo- 
< rypbal writers, i A I he meduiue <flife, j A variety of occasions happen, 
when to pour foith the heait to one whom we Jove and trust, ’is the 
thief comfort, pel haps the only 1 cl ief, we can enjoy. Miserable is 
he who, shut up within tin* 11.11 row inclosure of selfish interest, has 
no person to whom he can at all times, with full confidence, expand 

hi* soul. 

SiNt l cordial fr iendship is so great a blessing to human life, let 
us proceed to consider what duties it requires, and by what methods 
it may be cultivated to most advantage. The fundamental qualities 
of true friendship are, constancy and fidelity. Without these material 
ingredients, it is of no value. A11 inconstant man is not capable of 
friendship. He may perhaps have affections which occasionally' glow 
in his heart; which excite fondness for amiable qualities; or corniest, 
him with seeming attachment to one whom he esteems, or to whom 
he has been obliged. But after these feelings have lasted for a little, 
either fancied interest alienates him, or some new object attracts him; 
and lie is no longer the same person to those whom he once loved. 
A man of this inconstant mind cannot be said to have any mind at 
all. For where there is no fixedness of moral principle, occasional 
feelings are of no value; mind is of no effect; and with such persons 
it is never desirable to liav e any connexion. Where constancy is 
wanting^ there can be no fidelity, which is the other basis of friend¬ 
ship. For all friendship supplies entire confidence and trust; sup- 
* 1 Sato, xviii. 1. t Ecclus. vi. 1C. 
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poses* the s€al of secrecy to be inviolable; supposes 'promises and 
engagements to be sacred {.and no advantage of our <m n to be pur¬ 
sued, at the cxpence of otir friend's honour. An inconstant man is 
despicable. A faithless man is base. 

But, supposing neither constancy nor fidelity to be altogether 
wanting, still however friendship is in hazard of suffering from the 
follies and unreasonable humours, to which all of us are liable. It 
is to be legarded as a tender plant in an unfavourable soil, which, in 
order to its flourishing, requires to be reared and nursed with care. 
The following directions may be of use for promoting its cultivation, 
finch preserving it from whatever might be apt to blast and wither it. 

In the Jint place. Let me advise you not to expect perfection ill any 
with whom you contract friendship. It holds in general with respect 
to all worldly pursuits, that the more moderate our expectations are* 
they are likely to be the more successful. If, in any situation of life, 
we hope to possess complete happiness, we may depend on receiving 
mortification*. If, in any person, we trust to find nothing but per¬ 
fection, we may lie assured that, on longer acquaintance^ we shall 
meet with disappointments. In the case of friendship, this admon¬ 
ition is the more necessary to be given, as a certain warmth and 
enthusiasm belong to it, which are apt to carry ns beyond the bounds 
of nature. In young minds, especially, a disposition of this kind is 
often found to take place. They form to themselves lomantic ideas, 
gathered perhaps from fictitious histories, of the high and heroic 
qualities w'hich belong to human nature. All tho*e flhalities they 
ascribe, without reserve or limitation, to the person with whom they 
wish to enter into intimate friendship; and, on the least failuie ap¬ 
pearing, alienation instantly follows. Hence many a friendship, 
hastily perhaps contracted, is as hastily dissolved, and disgust succeeds 
to violent attachment.—ltemember, my friends, that a faultless cha¬ 
racter on earth is a mere chimera. Many failings you experience in 
yourselves. Be not surprised, win n you discover the like in others 
of whom yon had formed the high* ,t opinion. The best*and most 
estimable persons are they in whom the fewest mateiial defects are 
found; and whose great and solid qualities counterbalance the com¬ 
mon infirmities of men. It is to these qualities you are to look in 
forming friendships; to good -.ense . h! prudence, which constitute 
the basis of every re pectable character; to virtue, to good temper, 
to steadiness of affection; and, according to the union of those dispo¬ 
sitions, esteem yourselves happy in the friend w horn you choose. 

In the second place, I must admonish you not to be hurt by differ¬ 
ences of opinion arising hi intercourse with your friends. It is impos¬ 
sible for these not to occur. Perhaps no two persons were ever cast so 
exactly in the same mould, as to think always in the same manner on 
evety subject. It was wisely contrived by Prov idcnce, that diversity of 
sentiment should take place among men, on purpose to exercise our 
fscjjlffes^and to give variety to human life. Perpetual uniformity of 
would become monotonous aud insipid.—When it is with re- 
f^rd to trifles that diversity or eontaa jri efcy of opinions shows itself it 
■ childish in the last degree, if this oUbme the ground of estranged 
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affection. When from such a cause there wises any breach of 
friendship, human weakness is then discovered in a mortifying light. 
In matters of serious moment, the sent&nents of the best and wor¬ 
thiest may vary from those of their friends, according as their lines of 
life diverge, or as their temper and habits of thought present objects 
under different points of view. But, among candid and liberal 
minds, unity of affection will still be preserved. No man has any 
title to erect his own opinions into on universal and infallible stand¬ 
ard : And the more enlarged that any man's mind is, the more 
readily will he overlook difference in sentiments, as long as he% 
persuaded that die mind of his friend is upright, and that he fblknfra 
die dictates of conscience and integrity. 

In the third place, It is material to the preservation of friendship, 
that openness of temper and manners, on both hands, be cultivated. 
Nothing more certainly dissolves friendship, than the jealousy which 
arises from darkness and concealment. If your situation oblige you 
to take a different side from your friend, do it openly. Avow your 
conduct; avow j our modves; as far as honour allows, disclose your¬ 
selves frankly; seek no cover from unnecessary and mysterious secrecy. 
Mutual confidence is the soul of friendship. As soon ns that is de¬ 
stroyed, or even impaired, it is only a show of friendship that remains. 
What was once cordial intimacy, degenerates first into formal civility. 
Constraint on both sides next succeeds; and disgust or hatred soon 
follows. — The maxim that has been laid down by certain crooked 
politicians, Jq behave to a friend with the same guarded caution as 
we would It) to an enemy, because it is possible that he may one 
day become such, discovers a mind which never was made for the 
enjoyments of friendship. It is a maxim which, not unreasonably I 
admit, may find place in those political ami party friendships, of 
which I before spoke, where personal advancement is always in view. 
But it is altogether inconsistent with the spirit of those friendships 
which are formed, and understood to be nourished, by the heart. 

The fourth advice which I give is, To cultivate, in all intercourse 
among frieuds, gentle and obliging manners. It is a common errour 
to suppose, that familiar intimacy supersedes attention to the lesser 
duties of behaviour; and that, under the notiou of freedom, it may 
excuse a careless, or even a rough demeanour. On the contrary, an 
intimate connexion can only be kept up by a constant wish to be 
pleasing and agreeable. The nearer mid closer that men arc brought 
together, the more frequent that the points of contact between thdm 
become, there is the greater necessity for the surface being smooth, 
and every thing being removed that can grate or oflbnd. — Let no 
harshness, no appearance of neglect, no supercilious affectation of 
superiority, occur in the intercourse of friends. A tart reply, a 
proneness to rebuke, a captious and contradictious spirit, are often 
known to embitter domestic life, and to set friends at variance. In 
those smaller articles of behaviour, where men are too apt to be 
careless, and to indulge their humour without restraint, the real cha¬ 
racter is often understood toritfgfek forth, and show itself. It is by 
no means enough, that in aiilnatters of serious interest, we think 
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ourselves ready to move the sincerity of our friendship. These 
occur more rarely. The ordinary tenour of life is composed of 
small duties and offices, which men have occasion daily to perform; 
and it is only by rendering daily behaviour agreeable, that we can 
long preserve the comforts of friendship* 

In the ffth place, Let me caution you not to listen rashly to evil 
reports against your friends. When upon proper grounds you have 
formed a connexion, be slow of believiug any tiling against the friend 
whom you have chosen. Remember, that there is among mankind 
ft spirit of malignity, which too often takes pleasure in disturbing the 
society of those who appear to enjoy one another. The Scripture 
hath warned us, that there is a u hi spa er who separateth chief friends : 
there is a false witness who soweth disrotJ among brethren. Give not 
therefore a ready ear to the officious insinuations of those who, under 
the guise of friendly concern, come to admonish you, that you ought 
to stand on your guard against those whom they see you disposed to 
trust. Consider, whether, under this fair appearance, there may not 
luik some secret envy and rivalry, or some concealed interest. 
Chase not every flying report. Suffer not the poison of jealousy 
easily to taint your mind, and break your peace. A wide difference 
there is between that weak credulity which allows itself to be im¬ 
posed upon blindly, and that dark and suspicious spirit which is 
always inclined to the evil side. It forms part of the character of a 
wise and good man, that lie is not prone to take up a tepioach against 
his mighbow. 

In the siith and last place, Let me exhort you not to desert your 
friend in danger or distress. Too many there are in the world, 
w hose attachment to those they call their friends is confined to the 
day of their prosperity. As long as that continues, they are, or 
appear to be, affectionate and cordial. But as soon as their friend 
is under a cloud, they begin to withdraw, ami to separate their intei- 
ists from his. In friendships of tin-, sort, the heart, assuredly, has 
never had much concern. For the great test of true friendship, is 
constancy in the hour of danger, adn» rence in the season of distress. 
— When your friend is calunmiateo, ihcn is the time, openly and 
boldly to espouse his cause. When his situation is changed, or his 
fortunes are falling, than is the time* ’affording prompt and zealous 
aid. "When sickness or mfh’mity occasion him to be neglected by 
others, that is the opportunity which every real friend will seize, of 
'redoubling all the affectionate attentions which love suggests. These 
are the important duties, the sacred claims of friendship, which re¬ 
ligion and virtue enforce on every worthy mind. — To show your¬ 
selves warm, after this manner, in the cause of your friend, commands 
esteem, even from those who have personal interest in opposing him. 
This honourable zeal of friendship has, in every age, attracted the 
veneration of mankind. It has consecrated to the latest posterity 
th^ nan^cs of those who have given up their, fortunes, and have even 
Imposed their lives, in behalf of the friends whom they loved; while 
ignominy and disgrace have ever bftenJhe portion of them, who de¬ 
serted their friends in the evil day.'* 7 nine cam friend forsake not . 
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% Before concluding, it must not be forgotten, that the jnUtftction 
of the Wise Man in the Text is accompanied with this rdma^knble 
expression; not only thine awn friend , but also, thy father's friend \ 
forsake not. These words bring back to our remembrance the days 
of former years; and suggest a sentiment, which cannot but touch 
every feeling heart Thine own friend may be dear; thy father’s 
friend ought to be sacred. As long as life remains in any human 
breast the memory of those ancient ties should remain, which con¬ 
nected us once with our father, and .our father’s house. Thy father 
has perhaps, long ago, gone down to the dust. But when you rural 
the innocent days of childhood and youth; when you think of those 
family transactions, which once gladdened your hearts; your father’s 
friend, in the midst of these, will rise to your remembrance. There 
Was a time when you accosted him with respect, or looked up to him 
with fondness, and was made happy by his kindly notice. Does 
such a one now survive, ami shall he not receive from you some 
portion of filial reverence and honour ? To disregard and neglect 
him, is to spurn your father’s memory; is to insult the ashes of him 
who now sleeps in the grave; is to transmit yourselves to those who 
shall succeed you, as unfeeling and base. Thine awn f'icnd , and thy 
fathers friend, forsake not. 

I have pointed out some of the chief duties which belong to vir¬ 
tuous friendship; and some of the principal means by which this 
sacred bond should be preserved unbroken ; this holy flame should 
be kept alive in the human breast. The spirit, and sentiments, 
which I have studied to inspire, are auch as virtue breathes, mid such 
as true piety should increase. It is thus we fulfil that great law of 
love, which our Divine Master taught. It is thus «e prepare our¬ 
selves for those happy regions, where charity never faileth } where, 
in the presence of the God of Love, eternal and invariable friend¬ 
ships unite together all the blessed; friendships, which, by no human 
infirmity disturbed, by death never separated, shall constitute, 
throughout endless ages, a great and distinguished portion of the 
celestial felicity. 


SERMON LXVIII. 

ON THE CONDUCT TO WE HELD WT1II REGARD TO FUTURE 

EVENTS. 

Prov. xxvii. 1. 

Boast not thyself of h-ihotrawi for thou knottiest not what a day may 

bring forth. 

From these words I purpose to discourse of the proper conduct 
which we ought to hold, with regard to futurity, amidst the present 
uncertainties of life. Time aqd jke are always going on, and to each 
of us are preparing changes in our state. What these may be, 
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whether for oh e better or for the worse, we cannot tell; os it hath 
pleade4$te wisdom of Providence, to cover futurity with a veil which 
no mortal can lift up. In the mean time, none of us can avoid form¬ 
ing designs, and laying plans, for the time to come. The present 
moment is never sufficient to give full employment to the active mind 
of man, without some excursions into futurity; and in these excur¬ 
sions, the present is often wholly spent. It is therefore of the highest 
consequence, that a proper direction be given to the mind, in its em¬ 
ployments of thought relating to futurity. Otherwise, in the pros¬ 
pects which we take of that unknown region, false hopes, or ill- 
grounded fears, shall flatter or torment us in vain. Wc know not , as 
the Wise Man tells us, ixhat a day may him j j'mth. It may, very 
probably, produce something that we had not looked for; and there¬ 
fore, instead of boasting mo selves of to-morime, as the multitude are 
apt to do, it becomes us to be disciplined and prepared, for whatever 
it may bring. 

It is needless to spend much time in confirming the truth, which 
is the foundation of the admonition in the Text; in pioving, either 
that change and mutability belong to our present state, or that the 
changes of it cannot be foreseen by us. These are truths so obvious 
and confessed, that an attempt to confirm them is like proving that 
all men are to die. At the same time, obvious as they aie, it were 
to be wished, that the thoughts of men dwelt upon them more. For, 
by a strange but prevailing deception, it would seem, ft om the genet al 
conduct of mankind, that almost every one thinks his ow f n case an 
exception from the general law; and that he may build plans with 
as much confidence on lus piesent situation, as if some assurance 
had been given him that it were never to change*. Hence it has been 
often obseived by seiious persons, that there is no more general 
cause to which the vices of men can be ascribed, their forgetfulness 
of God and their neglect of duty, than to their presuming upon the 
continuance of life, of |S1 ensure, and prosper ity. 

Look but a hole wav, my friends, into your own state; and jou 
must unavoidably peueive that, frou the beginning, it has been so 
contrived by Providence, that there should Ixj no p«rmanent stability 
to man’s condition on earth. The seeds of alteration are every where 
sown. In your health, life, pos essioh-, connexions, pleasures, there 
arc causes of decay imperceptibly working; secretly undermining the 
^foundations of w'hat appears to jou the most stable; continually tend¬ 
ing to • bolisli the present form of things, and to brii g fbiward new 
appearances, and new objects in their order: So that nothing is, or 
can be, stationary on earth. All changes, and passes. It is a stream 
which is ever flowing; a wheel which is ever turning round. When 
you behold the tree covered with blossoms in the spring, or loaded 
with fruit in the autumn, ns well may you imagine, that those blos- 
sQujfttfear that fruit, arc to remain in their place through the whole 
yoJVas believe that human affairs are to continue, for to-day and 
rapiforroW,for this year and the next, proceeding in the same tenour. 
T#Vender this reflection still more serious, think, * I pray you, on 
what small and inconsiderabWcauses those changes depend, which 
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affect the foftunes of men, throughout their whole live). J&jty’ soon 
is evil done! There needs no great bustle or stir, no h^^tepar- 
ation of events, to overturn what seems most secure, amf to blast 
what appears most flourishing. A gale of wind rises on the ocean; 
and the vessel which carried our friends, or our fortunes, is over- 
.whelmed in the deep. A spark of a candle falls by night in some 
neglected corner; and the whole substance of families is consumed 
in flames before the morning. A casual blow, or a sudden fall, 
deranges some of our internal parts; and the rest of life is distress 
and misery. It is awful to think, at the mercy of how many seem¬ 
ing contingencies we perpetually lie, for wliat we call happiness in 
this world. 

In the midst, however, of nil these apparent contingencies, plans 
and designs for the future are e\cry day formed; pursuits are un¬ 
dertaken ; and life proceeds in its usual train. Fit and proper it is, 
that life should thus piocccd. For the uncei tainty of to-morrow was 
never designed by Providence, to deter us fiom acting or planning 
to-day; but only to admonish us, that we ought to plan, and to ae4 
sobei ly and wisely. — Wliat that w ise and sober conduct is which 
becomes us, what the 1 tiles and piecautions aie, which, ir. such a state 
as ours, respect lutui it), I now proceed to show. They may be 
comprehended in the following d heel ions. Boast not thyself of to¬ 
morrow ; Despair not of to-moirow ; Delay not till to-morrow wliat 
is proper to be done to-day; Prepare thyself for whatever to-mor¬ 
row may bring fin th; Build thy hopes of happiness on something 
more solid and lasting than what either to-day or to-morrow will 
produce. 

I. In tlie words of the Text, Roast not thyself of to-mo) rote; that 
is, ne\er presume arrogantly on futurity; in the most fair and pro¬ 
mising state of foitune, bewaie of pride and \unity; beware of 
resting wholly upon yourselves, and forgetting Him who directs the 
changes of this mutable state. If there be any vhtucs which the un¬ 
certain condition of the woild inculcates on man, they are, assuredly, 
moderation and humility. Man was, for this end, placed in a 
world, where he knows so little of wliat is before him, that he might 
be impressed with a sense of his dependence on the Ruler of the 
world; diat he might feel the importance of acquiring favour and 
protection from Heaven, by a life of piety and virtue; and that, not 
knowing how soon his own condition may be die same with that of 
the most wretched, he might be prompted to act towaids all his 
brethren the humane and friendly part.— The favours which Provi¬ 
dence bestows upon him at present, he ought to receive with diank- 
fulness, and may enjoy with cheerfulness. Though commanded not 
to boast himself of lo-mot raw, the meaning of the precept is not, that 
he must be sad to-day. Rejoice he may in the day of prosperity; 
but certainly, Rejoice ’with ftetnbling , is die inscription that should be 
written on all human pleasures. 

As for them who, intoxicated with those pleasures, become giddy 
and insolent; who, flattered by the illusions of prosperity, make light 
of every serious admonidon which the /changes of the world give 
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them* ,cfin I say too strong to alarm them of their 1 danger ? — 
They hwfci 6aid to themselves, My mountain stands strong , and shall 
nevei he inooed. To-morrow shall be as this day, and more abundantly . 
I shall never see adveisity .—Hash and wretched men! are you sen¬ 
sible how impious such words are? To the world, perhaps, you dare 
not utter them; but they speak the secret language of your hearts. 
Know, you are usurping upon Providence; you are setting Heaven 
at defiance; you are not only preparing sharper stings for yourselves, 
when the changes of life shall copie, but you are accelerating those 
changes; you arc fast bringing ruin upon your own heads. For God 
w ill not .suffer pride in man ; and the experience of all ages hath 
shown, how careful he is to check it. In a thousand memorable 
instances, the course of his government has been visibly pointed 
against it. He sheweth strength with his arm, and scattereth the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts. * The day of the Ijyrd is upon every 
one that is proud and lifted up; to humble the lefty looks of man , and 
to stain the pride / fall glory, f Some of the ministers of divine dis¬ 
pleasure are commissioned to go forth; and to humble, without 
delay, the boasters of to-morrow. 

II. As we sire not to boast, so neither are we to despair, of to¬ 
morrow. The former admonition was directed to those whom pros¬ 
perity had elated with vain hopes. This is designed for tho*>e whom 
a more adverse situation in life has filled with fears and alarms of 
w r hat is to come. The reason of both admonitions is the same; thou 
knowest not what a day may bring fo>th. It may bring forth some 
unexpected misfortunes; and therefore thou shouldsl be humble in 
prosperity. It may bring forth some unforeseen relief; and there¬ 
fore thou shouldst hope under distress. — It is too common with 
mankind to be totally engrossed and overcome by present events. 
Their present condition, whatever it is, they are apt to imagine, will 
never change; and hence by prosperity they are lifted up, and by 
adversity are dejected and broken; prone, in the one case, to forget 
God; in the other, to repine against lum. Whereas, the doctrine, 
which the changes of the wuild perpetually inculcate, is, that no state 
of external things should appe iv so important, or should so aflbcl 
arid agitate our spirits, as to deprive us of a calm, an equal, and a 
steady mind Man knoweth neither the good, nor the evil, which is 
before him. In your patience, therefore, possess your souls: trusting in 
. the day of sorrow, that God hath not forgotten to be grarious; and 
that, though weeping may ciulure for a night, joy cometh to the upright 
in the morning. 

Distress not yourselves, then, with anxious fears about to-morrow. 
Let me exhort you to dismiss all solicitude, which goes beyond the 
bounds of prudent precaution. Anxiety, when it seizes the heart, is 
a dangerous disease, productive both of much sin, and much misery. 
It acts as a corrosive of the mind. It cats out our present enjoyments, 
and substitutes, in their place, many an acute pain. —The Wise Man, 
in the Text, has advised us not to boast of to-morrow; and our 
Saviour Inis instructed us to take no thought for to-morrom.% Both 

* Luke, i. 51. f Isaiah, ii. 11,12. —xxiii. P. | Matt. vL S4. 
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t these directions, properly understood, are entirely rdbsktj<j&; l ; and 
the great rule of conduct, respecting futurity, is compounroffipT them 
both,* requiring us, neither urrogantly to presume on to-m©mw, nor 
to be anxiously and fearfully solicitous about it. The morrow , says 
our Saviour, shall take thought for the things of itself' We shall be 
better able to judge of the course most proper for us to hold, when 
events have begun to come forward in their order. Their presence 
often suggests wiser counsels, and more successful expedients, than 
it is possible for us to contrive at a distance, By excess of solicitude 
before-hand, we frequently introduce that confusion of mind, and 
that hurry and disorder of spirits, which bring us into the most un¬ 
favourable state for judging soundly.—Wherefore, never indulge 
cither anxiety or despair about futurity. Affright not yourselves with 
imaginary terrours. Anticipate not evils, which perhaps may never 
come. Make the best which you can of this day, in the fear of God, 
and in the practice of your duty; and, having done so, leave to¬ 
morrow to itself. Sufficient for the day, when it conies, will be the evil 
thereof. 

III. Delay not till to-morrow anything which is fit and proper to 
be done to-day. Remember, that thou art not the lord of to-morrow. 
Thou art so far from having any title to dispose of it, that thou 

■ art ignorant of the most material circumstances relating to it; not 
only of what it shall bring forth, but whether thou shalt live to see 
it. — Notwithstanding the incontrovertible evidence of this truth, 
procrastination has, throughout every age, been the ruin of mankind. 
Dwelling amidst endless projects of what they are hereafter to do, 
they cannot so properly be said to live, as to be always about to live; 
and the future has ever been the gulph in which the present is Swal¬ 
lowed up and lost. — Hence arise many of those misfortunes which 
befal men in their worldly concerns. What might at present lie 
arranged in their circumstances with advantage, being delayed to 
another opportunity, cannot be arranged at all. To-morrow being 
loaded with die concerns of to-day, in addition to its own, is clogged 
and embarrassed. Affairs, which have been jiostponed, multiply 
and crowd upon one another; till, at last, they prove so intricate and 
perplexed, and the pressure of business becomes so great, that nothing •* 
is left, but to sink under the burden. Of him, therefore, who in¬ 
dulges this lingering and delaying spirit in worldly matters, it is easy 
to prognosticate that the ruin is not far off. ^ 

Evils of die same kind, arising from the same cause, overtake men, 
in tlieir moral and spiritual interests. There are few, but who are 
sensible 6f some things in their character and behaviour, which ought 
to be corrected, and which, at one time or other, they intend to cor¬ 
rect ; siime headstrong passion, which they design to subdue; some 
bad habit, which they purpose to reform; some dangerous connexion, 
which they are resolved to break off But die convenient season for 
diesc reformations is not yet come. Certain obstacles are in the way, 
which diey expect by-and-by to surmount; and therefore they go on 
in peace for the present^ in their usual courses, trusting at a future 
day, to begin their designed improvement. In the mean time the 
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angel,of descends} and, in the midst of their tBhtant plans, 

executed liiaf ^pumbsion, and carries them away.—Guard against 
delusions of thts "kind, which have been fatal to so many. — Thou art 
now in tranquillity, in health,in possession of a calm mind. Improve 
these advantages, for performing all that becomes thee, asv&.fBftn, 
and as a Christian; for, who can tell how long thou shait be" per¬ 
mitted to enjoy them? New alterations of fortune may be just 
coming forward; new troubles in public, or in private life, about to 
arise; new exigencies ready to throw thee into some condition, which 
shall leave thee neither leisure nor opportunity to execute any of the 
good purposes thou hast at present in thy mind. Wherefore, trifle 
uo longer with what is so serious, and what may be so critical; but 
to-day, while it ts called to-day , listen to the voice of God, and do his 
works. JJo now , us the Wise Man advises, with thy might whatsoever 
thy hand Jindetli to do ; Jin there is no wot h, nor dance, nor wisdom, 
in the grave, whifhet (hoy gotst. * — Instead of delaying till to-morrow 
what ought to be done to-day, let me exhort you, 

IV. To be every day prepared tor whatever to-morrow may bring 
forth. There is a certain preparation for the \icissitudcs of life, 
in which the multitude are sufficiently busied; providing, as they 
think, against whatever may happen, by increasing their riches, and 
strengthening themselves by friends, connexions, and woildly ho¬ 
nours. But these bulwarks which they erect are totally insufficient 
against the dreaded storm. It is to some other quarter we must 
look for our defence; for when it is the world itself, whose changes 
we have reason to dread, the world, and the things of it, cannot 
afford us protection. The best preparation for all the uncertainties 
of ftifurily consists, in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, and a 
cheerful submission to the will of Heaven. Yon know not what shall 
be on to-morrow. But there is One who knows it well; for his de¬ 
cree hath fixed it. To him look up with reverence; and say, “ Not 
“ my wilt, hd thine be done ; what thou appointest is ever wise, and 
u just, and good.” Seek to fulli' the part which he hath assigned 
you; to do the things which he hath commanded you to do; and 
jfeavc all the rest to him. Whatever to-morrow brings forth, let it 
d you employed in doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
tith your God ; and then you shall meet to-morrow without fear, 
when you meet it without the upbriklings of guilt. 
w If it shall bring forth to you any uncxpi cted good, prepare to 
receive it with gratitude, temperance, and modesty. If it shall bring 
foi th evil, prepare to receive it with manly fortitude. Let no events 
of any kind derange your equanimity, or shake your constancy. Gin- 
tract your desires, and moderate your hopes. Expect not more from 
the woild than it is able to afford you. Take it for granted, that 
what is naturally mutable, will one day change; that what was de¬ 
signed to be transient, will pass away. — Look forward to futurity 
m lout impatience. Be not desirous to know it It belongs to God. 
Itet him bring forward the events of the world, in his own way. 
Imagine that you continually hear those words, which our Lord once 

* Eccles. ix. 10. . 1 ’ 
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addressed#) Peter, when he was inquiring abonfcavhaS u^jjdfefiflppen 
to a fellow-disciple, What is that to thee ? Fallow Mfa jSSR^Mmdst 
all the uncertainty of future events, this road of clfeOT^tod ftlain duty 
lies before you; follow Christ, and" inquire no farther. Seek no 
crooked path, in order to avoid impending dangers. Thru not to the ’ 
right hand, nor to the left t but commit thy way unto the Lord i tfiist 
also in him, and he shall biing to pass the desires of thy heart. 

V. Build your hopes of happiness on somewhat more solid and 
lasting than what either to-day or to-morrow are likely to produce. 
From what has been said, you may clearly perceive, that he who rests 
wholly upon this world, builds his house upon the sand. This life, 
by means of wisdom and virtue, may lie rendered to a good man, a 
tolerable, nay a comfortable state. But he who expects complete 
happiness from it w ill be greatly deceived. Man, in his most flourishing 
condition, were much to be pitied, if he was destitute of any higher 
hope. Bolling fiom change to change, throughout all the days of 
his life, with a dark and unknown prospect always before him iu 
futurity, what would avail a few short interrupted glimpses of happi¬ 
ness, which, fimn time to time, he was permitted to enjoy ? Can we 
believe, that only for such a stale as this, man was designed by his 
great and good Creator?—No: Let us bless the God and Father of 
out Lord Jisus Chiisl, who, according to his abundant meicy, hatjk-bc- 
gotUn us again into a Imiy hope, hi) the resui reel ion of ChristJmmthe 
dead, to an inhaitancc incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. Here is the rock on which the mind, however tossed by the 
storms of life, can secui ely rest. Here is the object to w'lnch a wise 
man will bend his chief attention, that, after having acted his part on 
earth with fidelity and honour, he may lie enabled, through the me¬ 
rits of his Saviour, to look for a place in the mansions of eternal and 
untroubled pence. This prospect is the great corrective of the pre¬ 
sent vanity of human life. It gives significancy and importance to 
its most transitory scenes; and, in the midst of its mutability, disco¬ 
vers one fixed point of rest. He who is habitually influenced by the 
hope of immortality, will be able to look without dismay on the 
changes of the world. lie will neither boast of to-morrow, nor be. 
afraid of it; but will pass through the vaiieties of life with a ma##,„ 
and unbroken mind; with a noble superiority to those fears and 
pectations, those cares and sorrows, which agitate the multitude. — 
Bucli are the native effects of Christian faith and hope. To them 
alone it belongs, to surmount all the discouragements to which .tiS 
are now exposed; to render our life comfortable, and our death 
blessed; nay, to make the day of our death belter than the day of 
our birth. 
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51 SEIUggN LXIX. 

ON Allowing twH^ultitude to do evil. 

Exodus, xxiiL 2. 

Thau shall not follow a multitude to do evil. — 

In this world, we are placed as companions and assistants to one an¬ 
other. Depending, for most of the comforts of life, on mutual inter¬ 
course and aid, it was necessary, that we should be formed to desire 
the company, and to take pleasure in the good-will, of our fellows. 
But this sociability of mail, though essential to his present condition, 
has, like many other good principles, been unhappily warped from 
its origiual purpose j and, in the present state of the world, has proved 
the cause of much evil. For, os vice has abounded in every age, 
it hath propagated itself mucli more easily by the assistance of this 
social disposition. We naturally mould ourselves on the pattern of 
prevailing manners; nnd corruption is communicated from one to 
another. By mutually giving, and taking, the example of sinful 
liberties, licentiousness spreads and grows; each just ifies himself by 
his neighbour; and the multitude of sinners strengthens one an¬ 
other's hands to commit iniquity. In all the ages of the world, 
custom has had more power than reason. Few take the trouble of 
inquiring what is the right path; the greater pait content themselves 
with following that in which the multitude have gone before them. 
Vo exhortation, therefore, is more nccessaiy to be frequently given, 
fnd to be seriously enforced, than that w liich we receive from the 
Text; Thou shaft not follow a multitude to do evil. 

To acquire a full view of any danger to which we are exposed, is 
the first measure to be taken in order to our safety. Let us then 
begin the subju t, with considering how much we are in hazard of 
being misled mto vice by the general manners which we behold 
around us.—No virtue is more necc sary to a Christian, but scarcely 
is there any more difficult to be put in practice, than that firmness of 
mind which can enable a man to maintain his principles, and stand 
his ground against the torrent of custom, fashion, and example. 
Example has upon all minds a secret and insinuating influence, even 
vchon w e ourselves are insensible of its operation. We imperceptibly 
slide b'to some resemblance of the manners of those with whom we 
have frequent intercourse. This often shows itself in the most indif¬ 
ferent things. But the resemblance is still more readily contracted, 
w ben there is something within ourselves, that leans to the same side 
which is countenanced by the practice of others. We are always 
glad to find any apology for indulging our inclinations and passions; 
and the cxumplc of the multitude too readily suggests that apology. 
Even hefoie corruption has made great progress in our hearts, some¬ 
times mere complaisance and good-nature incline us to fell in with 
the ways of others. Sometimes timidity and false shame prevent our 
differing from them: Frequently expectation and interest impel us 
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strongly to comply. 'How great is the dan£ we incur, when, in 
times of prevailing vice, all these 4i|ftpiples imitation and com¬ 
pliance unite together against our nrayp? *¥ 

The world is too justly said by Sffcfipture, to lie in wickedness. It 
is a school wherein every vice is taught, and too easily learned. Even 
from our earliest childhood, false sentiments are instilled into our 
minds. We are bred up in admiration of the external show of life. 
We are accustomed, as soon as we can understand any thing, to hear 
riches and honours spoken of as flie chief goods of men, and pro¬ 
posed to us as the objects to which our future pursuits are to be 
directed. We see the measures of outward respect and deference 
taken from these alone. Religion and virtue are recommended to us, 
in a formal manner, by our teachers and instructors; but all improve¬ 
ments of the mind and heart are visibly placed, by the world, in an 
inferiour rank to the advantages of fortune. Vices that chance to be 
fiishionahlc, are treated as slight failings; and coloured over, in com¬ 
mon discourse, with those soft and gentle names which express no 
condemnation. Wc enter, perhaps, on the world, with gooil prin¬ 
ciples, and an aversion to downright vice. But when, as wc advance 
in life, we become initiated in that mystery of iniquity, which is called 
the way of the world; when we meet with deceit and artifice in all 
ranks of men; when w r e behold iniquity authorised by great names, 
and often rewarded with success and advancement, our original good 
impressions too soon decay. The practice of the multitude renders 
vice familiar to our thoughts; mid gradually wears off the abhor¬ 
rence with which v\e once beheld it. We begin to think, that what 
is so very general, cannot be highly criminal. The malignity* of sin 
appears diminished, by so many being sharers in the reproach; and 
instead of men’s vices detracting, as they ought to do, from our good 
opinion of the men, our attachment to the men oftener reconciles us to 
the vices of which they are guilty. 

The countenance which sin receives from the practice of the mul¬ 
titude, not only removes die restraints which are imposed by modesty 
ami shame; but, such is the degeneracy of the world, the shame is 
too often employed against the cause of religion and virtue, llic 
ridicule of die giddy and unthinking bears down the conviction of the 
sober and modest. Against their own belief they appear to adopt 
the notions of the infidel; and, against their own choice, they join in 
the vices of die libertine; diat diey may not be reproached as persons' 
of a narrow mind, and still enslaved to the prejudices of education. 
IIow much reason is there to believe that, merely from this timidity 
of temper, many, whose principles are on the side of religion and vir¬ 
tue, are nevertheless found walking in the way of sinners, and sitting 
in the chair of the scornful? Interest, too, often coincides widi this 
weakness of disposition, in tempting such persons to follow the mul¬ 
titude. To fall in with the prevailing taste, to suit themselves to the 
passions of the great, or to the humours of the low, with whom they 
chance to be connected, appears the readiest way to rise in the world. 
Hence they are naturally led to relinquish the firmness of an upright 
character, for that supple and versable turn, which accommodates 
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itself to the times, and assumes whatever appearance seems most 
convenient for interest. — Such are the dangers to which we are ex¬ 
posed, in times of corruption* of followiJig the multitude to do evils 
dangers which require our most serious attention and care, in order 
to guard ourselves against them. — I proceed to lay such consider¬ 
ations before you as may be useful for that purpose. 

In the first place, Let us remember that the multitude are very 
bad guides; are so fer from having a title to implicit regard, that he 
who blindly follows them, may be' presumed to err. For prejudice 
and passion are known to sway the crowd. They are struck by the 
outside of things; they inquire superficially, admire false appear¬ 
ances, and pursue false goods. Their opinions are for the most part 
hastily formed, and of course arc variable, floating, and inconsistent. 
In e\ery age, how small is the number of those who are guided by 
le.ison and calm inquiry? How few do we find, who have the wis¬ 
dom to think and judge for themselves, and have steadiness to follow 
out their own judgment? Ignorance, and low education, darken the 
view s of the vulgar. Fashion and prejudice, vanity and pleasure, 
coi i opt the sentiments of the great. The example of neither affords 
any standard of what is right and wise. If the philosopher, when 
employed in the pursuit of truth, finds it necessary to disregard 
established prejudices and popular opinion, shall we, in the more im- 
poitant inquiry after the rule of life, submit to such blind guidance 
as the practice of the many; esteeming whatever they admire, and 
following wherever they lead ? Be assuied, that he who sets up the 
gencial opinion as the standard of truth, or the general practice as 
the measure of right, is likely, upon such a foundation, to build no 
other superstructure except vice and folly.— If the practice of the 
multitude be a good pattern for our imitation, their opinions surely 
should be as good a rule for our belief. Upon this principle, we 
must exchange Christianity for Paganism or Mahometanism, anti the 
light of the Helotiiiatictn tor die superstitions of Popery; for these 
l.itui have eur had, and still haw, the numbers and the multitude 
on their side. — Our Saiiour has efficiently characterised the way 
of th * world, when he describes the broad toad m which the multi¬ 
tudes go, as the road which bads to destruction; and the path which 
leads to happiness, *is a narrow’ path, w'hicli fewe» find. From which 
it is an easy inference, that to have the multitude on our side, is so 
firm affording any picsumplion of our being safe, that it should 
lead us to suspect that we are holding the course of danger. 

Iv the saond place, As the practice of the multitude is no argu¬ 
ment of a good practice, so it cannot afford us either justification, or 
safety, in what is evil. — It affords us, 1 say, no justification. Truth 
and errour, \iitue and vice, are things of immutable nature. The 
difference between them is grounded on that basis of eternal reason, 
which no opinions or customs of men can affect or alter. Whether 
virtue lx* esteemed, or not, in the world, this makes it neither more 
nni less estimable in itself. It carries always a divine authority, 
which men cannot impair. It shines with an essential lustre, which 
piai^e cannot brighten, nor reproach tarnish. It has o right toregu- 
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late the opinions of men; but by their opinions cnnnAt be controlled. 
Its nature continues invariably the same, though all the multitude of 
fools should concur in endeavouring to turn it into ridicule. Woe 
mto them, hays the Prophet Isaiah, that call coil good, and mod evil i 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter 
for sweet, and sweet for bitter!—Their root shall be as rottenness, 
and their blossom shall go up as dust; because they have cast away the 
law of the Lord of Hosts, and despised the word of the Holy One of 
Israel. * , 

As the practice of the multitude furnishes no justification to the 
sinner, so neither does it afford him any safety. Religion is alto¬ 
gether a matter of personal concern. God hath delivered to every 
man the rule of life; and every man must think and act for himself; 
because for himself he is to answer. If others be wicked, it will be 
the worse tor them; but it will not, on that account, be the better for 
us, if we shall be evil also. Let vice be ever so prevalent, it is still 
that evil thing which the Lord abhoi retli; and, though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not escape unpunished. So far is the number 
of offenders from furnishing any ground of safety, that it calls more 
loudly for divine justice to interpose. It is as easy for the Almighty 
arm to crush a whole guilty society, as to punish a single individual; 
and when the disobedient subjects of God countenance and strengthen 
one another in licentiousness, by transgressing in troops and bands, 
it becomes high time for his government to exert itself, and let its 
vengeance forth. — One could scarcely think that any professor of 
Christian faith woidd fancy to himself any apology from the way of 
the world, when lie knows that the declared design of his religion 
was, to distinguish him from the world, which is said to lie in sin ; 
and that Christ came to call out tor himself a peculiar people, whose 
character it should be, not to be conformed to the wot Id, but U an fanned 
by the ivnewing of their minds. — So little, indeed, can the practice of 
the world either justify or extenuate vice, that it deserves our serious 
consideration, 

In the third place, Whether there be not several circumstances, 
which peculiarly aggravate the guilt of those who follow the multitude 
in evil ? Do you not, thereby, strengthen the power of sin, and per¬ 
petuate the pernicious influence of bad example ? By striking off 
from the corrupted crowd, you might be eminently useful; you might 
animate and recover many, whom weakness and timidity keep iyidur 
bondage to the customs of the world: Whereas, by tamely yielding 
to the current of vice, you render that current stronger for carrying 
others along; you add weight and stability to the bad cause; you 
lend to the multitude all the force of your example, for drawing 
others after them to the commission of e\il. — While you are thus 
accessory to the ruin of others, you are, at the same time, stamping 
your own character with the foulest and deepest impressions of cor* 
ruption. By surrendering your judgment, and your conscience, to 
the multituue, you betray the rights, and degrade the honour, of the 
ra tional nature. Nothing great or worthy can be expected of him, 

( * Isaiah, v. 20. 24 . 
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who, instead of considering what is right in itself, and what part it 
is fittest for one in his station to act, is only considering what the 
world will think, or say of him; what sort of behaviour will pass 
with the fairest show, and be most calculated to please the many. 
When a man has thus given up the liberty and independence of his 
mind, we can no longer reckon upon him in any thing. We cannot 
tell how fiir he may be carried in vice. There is too much ground 
to dread, that he will lie, dissemble, and betray; changing himself, 
without sciuple, into every shape that will find favour among those 
whom he seeks to gain. — While this servility to the world infers 
baseness towards men, it imolves also the highest impiety towards 
God. It shows that we yield to the world that reverence and sub¬ 
mission whicli is only due to the divine law. We treat the govern¬ 
ment of the Almighty with scorn; as if his precepts deserved to be 
obeyed, only when they suited the caprice and the follies of the mul¬ 
titude; and were entitled to no regaid, as soon as they contradicted 
the feigning customs and fashions of the world.—While such con¬ 
duct carries m it so much wickedness and folly, let us observe, 

In the fouith place, That the most excellent and honourable cha¬ 
racter which can adoni a man and a Christian, is acquired by lesist- 
ing the torrent of vice, and adhering to the cause of God and viitue, 
against a corrupted multitude. It will be found to hold, in general, 
that all those who, in any of the great lines of life, have distinguished 
themselves for thinking profoundly, and acting nobly, have despised 
popular prejudices, and departed, in several things, from the common 
ways of the world. On no occasion is this more requisite for true 
honoui, than where religion and morality arc concerned. In times 
of prevailing licentiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and 
uncoirupted integrity; in a public or a private cause, to stand firm 
by what is fair and just, amidst discouragements and opposition; 
despising groundless censure and reproach; disdaining all compliance 
with public manners, when the) are vicious and unlawful; and 
mvei ashamed of tire punctual discharge of every duty towards God 
and man; — this is what shows true greatness of spirit, and will force 
appiobation even from the degenerate multitude themselves. “ This 
“ is the man,” their conscience will oblige them to acknowledge, 

“ whom we are unable & bend to nu.an condescensions. We see it 
“ in vain cither to flatter or to threaten him; he rests on a piinciple 
“jvilhin, which we cannot shake. To this man you may, on any 
“ occ.i .ion, safely commit your cause. lie is incap. ble of betraying 
“ his trust, or deserting his friend, or denying his faith.” Thus 
}i ts i ighteoiisne&s comes forth as the light , and his judgment as the 

/iiidtit 

Ccordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, this regard to piin- 
i iplc, superiour to all custom and opinion, which peculiarly mark 
the characters those, in any age, who have shone as saints or 
heroes; and Wtw consecrated their memory to all posterity. It was 
this that oblaircd to ancient Enoch the most singular testimony of 
honour from lleavcu. He continued to walk with God, when the 
woilj apostatised from him. lie pleased God, and was beloved of 
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him; so that, living among sinners, he was translated to heaven 
without seeing death; Yea, speedily was he taken away, lest wicked¬ 
ness should have altered his understanding, or deceit beguiled Ms soul .* 
When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to save it, Lot 
remained unspotted amidst the contagion. He lived like an angel 
among spirits of darkness j and the destroying ’flame was not per¬ 
mitted to go forth, till the good man was called away by a heavenly 
messenger from his devoted city. When all flesh had corrupted 
their way upon the earth, then lived Noah, a righteous man, and a 
preacher of righteousness. lie stood alone, and was scoffed by 
the profane crew. But they by the deluge were swept away; while, 
on him, Providence conferred the immortal honour, of being the 
restorer of a belter race, and the father of a new world. Such 
examples as these, and such honours conferred by God on them 
who withstood the multitude of evil-doers, should often be present 
to our minds. Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and 
corrupt examples, which we behold around us; and when we 
sire in hazard of being swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, 
by thinking of those who, in foiuier times, shone like stars in the 
midst of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in the kingdom 
of heaven, as the brightness of theft moment, for acr and ever, — As 
our honour is Uius deeply concerned in our acUng a steadfast and 
\ irluous part, let us also consider, 

In tJi eff/h place, How little, in point of interest, can be gained by 
the ho our of the multitude, and how much will certaiuly be lost, by 
following them to do evil. We may, thereby, render ourselves more 
agreeable to some with w horn we are connected; and, by artful com¬ 
pliances, may please ourselves with the prospect of promoting our 
fortune. But these advantages, such as they are, remain doubtful 
and uncertain. The wind of popular opinion is ever shifting. It will 
often leave us at a loss what course to steer; mid, after all our trouble 
aud anxiety to catch the favourable gale, it may on a sudden forsake 
us. For the versatility of character, the meanness aud inconsistency 
of conduct, into which a dependant on the multitude is betrajeJ, 
frequently render him, in the end, an object of contempt to those 
whom he sought to please. But supposing him successful in his 
views, no worldly advantages, which are purchased by dishonourable 
means, can be either solid or lasting. They’bring no genuine satis¬ 
faction to a man, who is conscious to himself of having given up his 
principles to serve the world. As long as he could be satisfied witl^hi^ 
own conduct, he might bear up under undeserved discouragement ; 
but when he becomes despicable in his own eyes, worldly honours 
lose their lustre.—What can the multitude do for you, after you 
have followed them in evil ? They caimot restore to you thp^peace 
of an innocent mind, nor heal the sorrows of a wounded spirit nor 
sliield you from the displeasure of God. They can do little to sup¬ 
port you in the hour of affliction, and nothing to deliver your souls 
in the day of death. Forsaken mid disconsolate, the world, for the 
most part, costs off its votaries in the end; and when you compute 

* Wisdom of Solomon, w. 11* 
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the final amount, it will prove a very small consolation that, as you 
have had sharers in guilt, you shall have companions also in punish¬ 
ment. _ * v 

Look forward to the issue of things. The multitude of men possess, 
now, in a great measure, the distribution of praise and censure, of 
success and disappointment, according to their caprice. But this 
confused and promiscuous distribution is not always to subsist. The 
day cometh, when we all are to appear before a more discerning 
Judge, and a more impartial tribunal. The day cometh, when our 
Lord Jesus Christ shall descend from heaven in all the glory of his 
Father, to unveil every character, and to render to every man accord¬ 
ing to his works. At that day, how shall he lift up his head, who 
hath been all his life the slave of the world’s opinion; who hath 
moulded his principles, and his practice, solely to please the multi¬ 
tude; who hath been ashamed of his Saviour and his Words: and, to 
gain favour with men, hath apostatised from the native sentiments 
and dictates of his heart ?—To say all in one word: there is a con¬ 
test now between God and the world. These form the opposite sides 
which divide mankind. Consider w’ell, to which of these you will 
choose to adhere. On the one side, lie your allegiance, your honour, 
and your interest; on the other, lie your guilt and your shame. For 
the One, conscience and reason; for the other, passion and inclination, 

i >lcad. On the one hand, are the approbation of God, immortal 
Honour, and divine rewards; on the other,—remember and beware! — 
arc the stings of conscience, endless punishment, and endless infamy. 


SERMON LXX. 

ON THE WISOOM OP GOD.* 

1 Tim i. 17. 

Now unto the King eternal, immo '. at, invisible, the only wise God, be 
honour and glory, for ever and ever ! Amen. 

It is of the highest importance to n-ligious conduct, that our minds 
be filled with suitable conceptions of the attributes of God. They 
are the foundations of our reverence for him; and reverence is the 
'foundation of religion. All the Divine perfections are interesting to 
man. Almighty power, in conjunction with Eternity and Omni¬ 
presence, naturally inspires solemn awe. Infinite Goodness relieves 
the mind from that oppression which Power alone would produce; 
and,, from our experience of present benefits, and our remembrance 
of the past, creates love, gratitude, and trust In the middle between 
these stands, the contemplation of Divine wisdom, which conjoins 
jinpressian^pf awe with those of comfort; and while it humbles us 

. * Th» concluding Discourse was chiefly intended to be a general recapitulation of 
instances of the wisdom of Providence, several of which hove been more fully illustrated 
in other Discourses contained in this volume. 
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into profound submission, encourages, at the saYne time^our reliance 
on that King eternal, immortal, and invisible, who is justly styled in 
the Text, the only 'wise God, 

AYYiong men, wisdom is a quality entirely different from cunning 
or craft. It always supposes good and fair intention in the person 
who possesses it; and imports, that laudable ends arc pursued by 
proper anti justifiable means. In like manner, wisdom in the Supreme 
Being cannot be separated from the rectitude of his nature. It is, in 
him, an exertion of benevolence; and imports, that the purposes of 
justice and goodness are carried on and accomplished by means the 
most effectual. To meditate on sonic of those instances in which 
this Divine wisdom is displayed, cannot but be highly favourable to 
the impressions both of piety and of virtue. 

It is difficult to say, whether the natural, or the moral, world, 
afford the most conspicuous and striking displays of the wisdom of 
Clod. Not one, nor many Discourses, nor indeed the study and 
labour of a whole life, were, in any degree, sufficient to explore them. 
Of the proofs of wisdom which the natural woild affords, I cannot 
attempt now to discourse. Any illustmtion of these would lead to 
discussions of a scientific kind, which more properly belong to the 
philosopher; and on which philosophy has often employed itself, with 
much utility and honour. I shall only take notice, that, in propoi- 
tion as human knowledge hath enlarged its sphere of reseaieli and 
discovery, in the same proportion hath the wisdom of the Creator 
struck the minds of all inquirers and observers with the highest ad¬ 
miration. All nature is in truth a scene of wonders. In the dis¬ 
position of the heavenly bodies, and the general arrangement of the 
system of the universe; in the structure of the earth; in the utdless 
variety of living creatures that fdl it; and in the provision made for 
them all, to enable them to fulfil the ends of their being; it is not 
easy to determine, whether power, wisdom, or goodness, bo most 
conspicuous. It belongs not only to the heavens to declare the gloiy 
of God, and to the firmament to show forth his handy-xoork; in the 
smallest anil most inconsiderable, as well as in the most illustrious 
works of God, equal marks appear of profound design and consum¬ 
mate art. It has been justly said, that there is not a vegetable that 
grows, nor an insect that moves, but what is sufficient to confound the 
atheist, anil to afford the candid observer endless materials of devout 
adoration and praise. 

When we turn to the moral world, the field of admiration which 
opens to us is no less extensive and striking. I can only mention a 
few instances of that exquisite wisdom which every-where meets us. 

In th ufrst place, Let ns attend to the consitution of human nature. 
Though wc are taught by revelation to consider it as now impaired 
by the fall, yet, as it stands, w’e behold the traces of a noble struc¬ 
ture, planned aud executed with the highest skill. All the powers 
and faculties bestowed on man are such, as perfectly suit his con¬ 
dition, and adapt him to the purposes for which he was designed. 
Senses were given him, that he might distinguish what is necessary 
for the preservation and welfare of his body. Now, suppose that any 
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one of thosev senses, the sight, for instance, or the hearing or die 
touch, had been in a considerable degree either more blunt, or more 
acute, than it is at present, what an unhappy change would this have 
made upon our state ? On the one hand, greater imperfection of the 
organs would have deprived us of all the comfort and advantage 
which we now enjoy from such powers.. On the other hand, a greater 
degree of exquisite sensibility in them would have rendered life a 
burden to us. Our senses, instead of being inlets to knowledge and 
pleasure, would then have become constant avenues to uneasiness and 
pain. Their powers, dierefbre, Ure skilfully adjusted to that measure 
of strength, which allows them to answer the puiposes of health, 
safety, and comfort; without either falling short of this line of use¬ 
fulness, or improperly, and hurtfidly, stretching beyond it. 

In the mind, appetites and passions were placed, as the moving 
powers of the soul, to impel its activity. But as their impulse re¬ 
quited regulation and restraint^ reason was, at the same time, con- 
fei red as the directing power. — Of all our passions, self-love and the 
desite of self-preservation were, with the utmost propriety, made the 
strongest, for a reason which the meanest capacity may comprehend. 
Every man is most immediately committed by Providence to his own 
care and charge. He knows his own situation best; and has more 
opportunities of promoting his own happiness, than he can have of 
advancing the happiness of any other person. It was therefore fit and 
wise, that, by the strongest instinct, he should be prompted to attend 
to himself. — At the same time, as no man standing alone is sufficient 
for his own welfare, it was necessary that, by mutual sympathy and 
social instincts, we should be tlrawn to give aid to one another. Here 
it deserves our particular notice, that the force of those social in¬ 
stincts is, with adiniiable piopriety, proportioned by Providence to 
the degree of their usefulness and importance. * Thus, that parental 
affection, which the helpless state of infancy and childhood renders so 
needful, is made the strongest of them all. Next, come those ties of 
blood, which prompt mutual ki id ness among those who are inti¬ 
mately joined together by brotlie* hood, and other family-connexions. 
To these succeeds that valuable instinct of pitv, which impels us to 
assist the distressed, wheuver wc behold them. To take part with 
with others in their good foitune, i longs to mini’s social nature, and 
increases the sum of happiness. At the same time, to take part with 
the prosperous, is less necessary than to sympathise with the un- 
* Imply; and therefore the principle which piompu us to rejoice •with 
them that i ejoicc, is made not to be so strong, os that which impels us 
to xciep with them that •weep. 

But they are not only the laudable and important parts* of our 
disposition, which discover the w isdom of the Author of our frame; 
even our imperfections and follies are by him rendered subservient 
to useful ends. — Amidst those inequalities of condition, for instance* 
which the mate of human life required, where it was necessary that 
some should lie rich, and others poor; that some should be eminent 
and distinguished, and others obscure and mean; how seasonable is 

• See Scnn. XXXII. 
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a that good opinion which every one entertains of himself that self- 
complacency with which he compares himself to others; and that 
fond hope, which is ever pleasing him with the prospect of future 
pleasures and advantages in life? Without those flattering sensations, 
vain as they often are, how totally insupportable would this world ‘ 
become to many of its inhabitants ? Whereas, by means of them. 
Providence hath contrived to balance, in a great measure, the ine¬ 
qualities of condition among mankind. It hath contrived to diffuse 
pleasure through all ranks; and to bring the high and the low nearer 
to a level with each other, than might at first be supposed. It hath 
smoothed the most rugged tracts of human life; and hath gilded with 
rays of borrowed light its most dreary scenes. 

One instance of Divine wisdom, in framing our nature, is so re¬ 
markable as to demand particular attention; that is, the measure 
according to which, God hath dispensed knowledge and ignorance to 
man. There is nothing of which we are more ready to complain, 
Ilian of our narrow and confined views of nature, and of Providence, 
and of all things around us : And yet, upon examination, it will be 
found, that our \ iews extend, on every side, just as far as they 
ought; and that, to see and know more than is allowed us, instead 
of bringing any advantage, would produce certain misery. *—We 
pry, for instance, with impatient curiosity, into future events. Hap¬ 
pily for us, they are veiled and covered up; and one peep behind 
that veil, were it permitted, would be sufficient to poison the whole 
comfort of our days, by the anticipation of sorrows to come. — In 
like manner, we often wish with eagerness to penetrate into the 
secrets of nature, to look into the invisible world, and to be made 
acquainted with the whole destiny of man. Our wish is deniedt wv 
arc environed on all hands with mystery; and that mystc ry is our 
happiness. For, were those great invisible objects f ully disclosed, 
the sight of them would confound and overwhelm us. It would 
either totally derange our feeble faculties, or would engross our at¬ 
tention to such a degree, as to lay 11s aside from the business and. 
concerns of this world. It would have the same effect, as if we were 
carried away from the earth, and mingled among the inhabitants of 
some other planet. — The knowledge that is allowed to us, was de¬ 
signed to fit us for acting our part in our present*state. At the exact 
point, therefore, where usefulness ends, knowledge stops, and igno¬ 
rance commences. Light shines upon us, as long as it serves to 
guide our path; but forsakes us, as soon as it becomes noxious to ther 
eye; and salutary darkness is appointed to close the scene. — 
Thoughtless and stupid must that man be, who, in all tills furniture 
of the human mind, in this exact adjustment of its several powers to 
the great purposes of life, discerns not the hand of adorable Wisdom, 
as well os of infinite Goodness. 

In the second place, Let us contemplate the same wisdom, as ex¬ 
hibiting itself to us in the moral government of the world. We are 
informed by revelation, that this life is designed by Providence to be 
an introductory part of existence to intelligent beings; a state of 

* See Scrm. IV. sad Seim. LIX. 
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education Aid discipline, where creatures fallen from their original 
rank may gradually recover their rectitude and virtue. Under this 
view, which is in itself perfectly consonant to all that reason dis¬ 
covers, we shall find the general course of human afihirs, confused 
as it may sometimes appear, to have been ordered with exquisite 
wisdom.—It was necessary to such a state, that all the active powers 
of man should be brought forth into exercise, and completely tried. 
It became proper, therefore, that there should be a mixture of cha¬ 
racters in the world, and that men should be shown in a variety of 
situations.* Hence that diversity of tempers and dispositions which 
are found in society; those inequalities in rank and station, which we 
see taking place; and those different talents and inclinations, which 
prompt men to different pursuits. By these means, every depart¬ 
ment in society is filled up; and every man has some sphere pre¬ 
pared for him, in which he can act. lie is brought forth as on a 
busy stage, where opportunity is given for his character to display 
itself fully.—His life is, with great propriety, varied by interchanges 
of prosperity and adversity. Always prosperous, he would become 
dissipated, indolent, and giddy: Always afflicted, he would be fretful, 
dejected, and sullen. There are lew persons, therefore, or none, 
whose lot shares not of both these states; in order that every dispo¬ 
sition of the heart may be explored, and every mean of improvement 
afforded.—As man is ultimately designed for a higher state of exist¬ 
ence than the present, it was not proper that this world should prove 
a paradise to him, or should ailbrd him that complete satisfaction 
which lie incessantly pursues. Disappointments, therefore, are often 
made to blast his hopes; mid, even while the comforts of life last, 
tlic^ are always mixed with some troubles; in order that an excessive 
attachment to this world may gradually be loosened. The course of 
tilings is evidently so ordered by Providence, that occurrences shall 
be always happening, to bring down the most prosperous to a level 
with the rest of his brethren, and to raise up, in their turn, the low 
and the digressed. 

In the midst of those vicis'.*',ides, which are so obviously con¬ 
ducive to improvement, both wisdom and goodness required, that 
the (Supreme Goveruour of the world should be seen to protect the 
interests, and favouf the side of virtue. But, in the degree of evi¬ 
dence with wliicti this was to be shown, it was no less requisite, that 
a proper temperament should be observed. Had virtue been always 
"completely rewarded, and made happy on earth, men would no longer 
have had a motive for aspiring to a more blessed state. In the case 
of every crime, had Divine justice interposed to bring complete 
punishment on the head of the criminal; or had all the felicity which 
is prepared for the just in a future woild, and all the misery which 
there awaits the wicked, been already displayed to the view, and 
rendered sensible to the feelings of men; there would have been an 
end of that state of trial, for which our whole condition on earth wab 
intended. It was necessary, therefore, that, at present, we should 
see through a glass darkly . A certain degree of mystery and obscurity 

• Sec Serin. LIV. 
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wa«?, with perfect wisdom, left on the conduct of the Allnighty. • — 
But, amidst that obscurity, sufficient encouragement and support are 
in the mean time given to virtue; sufficient ground is afforded for 
the full belief, that it is what the Deity loves, and will finally rewal'd* 
His approbation of it is signified to every man by the voice of con¬ 
science. Inward satisfaction and peace are made always to belong 
to it; and general esteem and honour, for the most part, to attend it. 
On the other hand, the wicked, in no situation of life, are allowed to 
be truly happy. Their vices and thejr passions are made to trouble 
their prosperity; and their punishment to grow out of their crimes. 
T.et any one attentively recollect the material incidents of his life; 
and he will, for the most part, be able to trace the chief misfortunes 
which have befallen him, to some guilt he has contracted, or some 
folly he has committed.-| Such is the profound wisdom with which 
Pi evidence conducts its counsels, that although it does not appear 
to interpose, men are made to reap from their actions the fiuits which 
they had deserved; their iniquities to collect them, and then back - 
s ft dings to icjnovc them,; and while they suller, they are forced to 
acknowledge the justice of their punishment. — These are not matters 
of rare or occasional observation; but deeply interwoven with the 
texture of human affairs. They discover a regular plan, a formed 
system, accoiding to which the whole tiain of Providence proceeds; 
and which manifests to every serious observer the consummate wisdom 
of its Author.—As thus, in the constitution of human nature, and in 
the moial government of the wo*Id, Divine wisdom so remarkably 
appears, I must observe, 

Iv the thnd place, Hi at in the redemption of the world, and in 
the economy of grace, it shines no less conspicuously. The subject 
which opens to us here is too extensive to be fully illustrated at pre¬ 
sent; but the great lines of it are obvious. % — In carrying on a plan, 
by which foigivencss was to be dispensed to an offending tace, wisdom 
1 cquired that the authority of the legislator should be fully preserved, 
and no such relaxation be introduced into government, as might give* 
licence or encouragement to offenders. Accordingly, the most ad¬ 
mirable provision was made for these important purposes, by the 
interposition of the Son of God suffering and dying for sinners. The 
sovereign awe of justice is maintained, while justice is tempered with 
incrcy. Men are bound to righteousness, under the highest sanc¬ 
tions ; and ample security and consolation are, at the same time, 
affordal to the penitent. By the instructions, and example, of their 
Saviour, they arc instructed in their duty; and, through a Mediator 
and Intercessor, they are encouraged to offer their worship and prayers 
to the Almighty. They are assured that, in whatever is too arduous 
for human nature to perform, they shall be assisted by a Divine 
Spirit; and, under all trials and difficulties, they are supported by 
the express promise of thet eternal life, which is brought to light by 
the Gospel.—It is not possible for the understanding to conceive any 
method of salvation, planned with more goodness and executed with 

• See Seim. IV. + See Serin. LXIII. 

i See Sermons V. XX. XXX. LV. 
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more wisdom, than what is shown in the Gospel of Christ The con¬ 
sideration of this constitution alone, gives us full reason to join in 
that exclamation of the Apostle: O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God! Haw unsearchable are his Judg¬ 
ments, and his waps past finding out!* 

From this short survey which we have taken of Divine wisdom, 
as discovering itself, in the whole complex frame of the moral world; 
in the constitution of human nature; in the government of human 
affairs; and in the redemption, of the human race; we cannot but 
perceive how much reason we have to prostrate ourselves before God, 
and with all humility to worship and adore.—When we view that im¬ 
mense structure of the universe in which we dwell; when we think of 
Ilim, whose wisdom has planned the whole system of being; whose 
mind comprehends, whose counsels direct, the whole course of events, 
from the beginning to the end of time; by whom nothing is so incon¬ 
siderable as to be overlooked, or so transient as to be forgotten; who 
attends to the concerns of the poor man in his collage, while he is 
steering the sun and the moon in their course through the heavens; 
into what astonishment and self-annihilation do we fall! Before him 
all our boasted knowledge is ignorance, and our wisdom is folly. 
Wherever we cast our eyes on his works and ways, wc find all things 
adjusted in number , weight , and measure; and after all that we can 
survey, Lo! the>e are but a part of his ways; and how small a pot- 
lion is heard of him ! 

It is the poiver of God, which produces among the multitude of 
men any impressions of religion. When thunder roars in the hea¬ 
vens, or an earthquake shakes the ground, they are struck with awe, 
and disposed to worship an invisible power. But such impressions 
of Deity are occasional and transitory. The lasting reverence of a 
Supreme Being arises, in a well-informed mind, from the display of 
that infinite wisdom which all the universe presents. Its operations 
are constant I \, though silently, ^,oing on around us. We may view 
’it in the peaceful and sedate stare of the universe, as well as in its 
greatest commotions; we behold it in every insect that moves on the 
ground, at the same time that we admire it in the 1 evolutions of the 
celestial bodies. Happy for us, if the contemplation shall nourish 
that temper of habitual devotion, which so w'*ll becomes dependent 
beings, and is so intimately connected with all \ irtue! f 
. But the chief effect that ought to be produced by meditation on 
thv. Divine wisdom, is perfect resignation to the Govemour of the 
universe, and entire trust in his administration. Our private misfor¬ 
tunes and disappointments are too often the subject of querulous 
complaints, and even of unjust suspicions of Providence. But when, 
in the whole natural and moral world, we behold an arrangement of 
things which plainly discovers the most consummate wisdom, can we 
believe that, in the arrangement of our petty concerns, this wisdom 
is dormant and neglectful r How much more reason is there to think, 
that our ignorance of the Divine plans misleads our judgment, than 
that the wisdom of the Almighty has erred in directing our private 
Rom. xi. S 3 . t Sec Serin. XLIX. 
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# affairs ? — Divine wisdom, as I observed in the beginning, is an ex¬ 
ertion of Divine benevolence. It has, it can have, no other scope 
than to accomplish the best ends by the most proper means. Let the 
wisdom therefore, and the goodness, of die Deity, be ever conjoined 
in our idea. Let every new discovery of Divine wisdom be a new 
ground of hope, of joy, and of cordial submission, to every virtuous 
man. Let him be thankful that he lives in a world, where nothing 
hspp iens to him by chance, or at random; but where a great, a wise, 
ana beneficent Mind continually superintends every event. 

Under the feith of this great principle of religion, let us proceed 
in the course of our duty, with steadfast and undismayed mind. Let 
us retain faithful allegiance to our Creator and our Redeemer; and 
then we may always hope the best; and cast our care upon him who 
careth for us. Wait on the Lord; be of good courage , and lie shall 
strengthen your heart. Although thou sayest , thou const not see him , 
yet judgment is before him; thertfore trust thou in him. — Let us be¬ 
gin every undertaking with an humble dependence on his assistance 
for enabling us to prosecute it to the end. When our undertakings 
are finished, and the close of life approaches, with praise to him let 
us conclude all our labours. * 

Unto the King eternal , immortal , invisible, the only wise God, be 
honour and gloty for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LXXI. 

THE COMPASSION AND BENEFICENCE OF THE DEITV. 

[Preached before the Society for the Benefit of the Sons of the Clergy of the Established 
Church of Scotland, 20th May, 176ft.] 

Jeu. xlix. 11. 

Leave thy fatherless children; I will preserve them alive; and let thy 

widows trust in me. 

No subject is more open to general observation,' or more confirmed 
by manifold experience, than the goodness of God. The contem¬ 
plation of the universe, in which we dwell, presents it perpetually t q 
our view. Amidst the vast extent of creation, we discover no instance 
of mere pomp, or useless grandeur, but behold every thing contri¬ 
buting to the general good, and rendered subservient to the welfare 
of the rational or sensible world. In the administration of Provi¬ 
dence, the same principle of beneficence is conspicuous. The seasons 
are made regularly to return, and the earth to flourish ; supply is 
bountifully provided for the wants of all creatures; and numberless 
comforts are prepared to sweeten human life. Most justly is he who 
hath established, and who upholds, this admirable order of things, to 
be esteemed the Father of mercies: and, accordingly, in this view, he 
is often celebrated in Scripture. The earth is full of the gootfyess of 
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the LordHis tender mercies are ever all his works. His mercy is 
great unto the heavens,and it cttdurcth for ever. 

It appears worthy of particular observation that there is one light, 
in which more frequently than in any other, the goodness of God is 
presented to us in the Sacred Writings; namely, the light of com¬ 
passion to the distresses of mankind. Most of the situations are men¬ 
tioned in which men are considered os most forlorn; and, in some 
passage of Scripture, God is represented as interesting himself, ima 
peculiar manner, for those who are in such situations. Particular' 
emphasis is always laid upon this circumstance, in the general views 
which are given of his goodness. He is the Hearer of prayer unto 
whom allflesh shall come. But he is described as listening with par¬ 
ticular attention to the cry of the poor; and regarding the prayer of 
the destitute: He will prepare their heart , and cause his ear to hear. * 
All creatures arc the objects of his providential care. But the widow 
and the fatherless , the bowed down and the broken in hearty, are parti¬ 
cularly attended to, and commiserated by him. The Lord executeth 
judgment fat'the oppressed; the Lord preserveth the stranger; hcloosctk 
the prisoner , and giveth food to the hungry. He hath not despised nor 
abhorred the affliction of the afflicted; nor hides he his face from them.; 
but hears when they cry unto him.% In short, when we are deprived of 
all human consolation and aid, the Almighty is represented as then 
most accessible to our prayers, and most disposed to help and re¬ 
lieve us. 

The words which I have chosen for the Text afford a very amiable 
view of that compassion which Scripture so often ascribes to the 
Supreme Being. The context in which they stand contains much 
dark and mysterious prophecy relating to nations in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Judea, but leads to no particular illustration of the Text. 
The words of it, taken by themselves, are plainly to be understood 
as spoken by God to an aged parent, who, in the view of approach¬ 
ing dissolution, is anxious about the future condition of his family in 
'the world; and they present a most affecting display of God’s com¬ 
passionate regard to the children of those who have been his faithful 
servants on earth. Leave thyfathci'lcss children; I will preserve them 
alive; and let thy widows trust in me. It will be worthy of our 
attention at present,*to inquire into the reasons why the Almighty is 
pleased to represent himself so often to us under this view; not only 
os the just and good Ruler of the universe, which is the first and 
Trading idea we naturally form of him, but as the Patron and Friehd 
of the distressed part of mankind. 

It will be found that there are two very important purposes which 
such discoveries of the Divine nature serve. First, they furnish par¬ 
ticular ground for trusting in God, amidst all the vicissitudes of 
human life; and next, they exhibit the pattern of that disposition, 
which we ought, in our measure, humbly to follow and imitate. 

I. The discoveries of Divine compassion were purposely intended 
to furnish to us particular ground for trust in God, amidst all the 

* Psalm cii. 17. —x. 17. +■ Psalm lxviii. 5. 

X Psalm lxix. 39. — Cxlri. 7< —xxi*. &c. 
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vicissitudes of human life. Man, during his abode oft eflrth, is ex* 
posed to various distresses. Even in his most flourishing state, his 
condition is extremely preaarious. Prosperous as he may at one 
time seem to be, he cannot tell how Soon, by some unforeseen vicis¬ 
situde, he may be humbled to the dust; and still less can he tell what 
may in future befal his children, to whose fortunes he often looks with 
anxious solicitude. In the moments when his mind is oppressed, 
^either by the immediate feeling of sorrows or by the dread of impend¬ 
ing evils, it is natural for him to fly a to that Supreme Being, under 
whose direction all human events are placed, atul earnestly to implore 
protection from him. — But though he hold the belief that justice and 
goodness are ever to be found at the throne of the Almighty; yet, 
even there, particular discouragements meet him. For that Supreme 
Being to whom he looks up is a groat and awful Being. Ilis nature 
is, to us, unknown. lie dwells in the secret place of Eternity; and 
is surrounded with clouds and darkness. We hear his tremendous 
voice iu the thunder; anil in every commotion of the elements we 
behold the irresistible hand of his power. A nature so infinitely 
superiour to our own cannot be looked up to without some measure 
of dismay. It is overwhelming to die timid apprehension of the dis¬ 
tressed. It ia contemplated v r ith that awful and mysterious reverence 
which overpower-, confidence and trust. 

It is for this 1 tuson that, in condescension to human weakness, 
God has been pleased so often to repre* cut himself as actuated by a 
principle of compassion and pity. This give* a shade and softening 
to the awful greatness of the Divinity. It brings down his goodness 
to the level of our conception, and fits it to lie the object of our 
liust. Compassion is a principle which we all feel and know. We 
know that it is the strongest of all benevolent instincts in our nature, 
and that it tends directly to interest us in behalf of those who need 
our aid. We arc taught to belies e, that a similar attribute belongs 
to the Divine nature; in order that, from that species of goodness 
which we ate best acquainted with, and which we can most rely upon,* 
we may be trained both to love our almighty Benefactor, and as long 
as we are in the practice of our duty, to trust to Ins protection, 
amidst every distress. When w r e hear such a voice of tenderness, as 
that which my Text utters, proceeding from tho»Alnughty, our hearts 
are comforted. Distrust and dismay are removed. We are no longer 
oppressed by his greatness. We can draw near to him us to a Father 
in heaven, before whom we can, with humble confidence, pour out 
our sorrows; and can trust that, though all our earthly friends should 
neglect us, our prayers will attract his compassionate regard. 

Compassion to the unfortunate, as it is exerted umong men, is 
indeed accompanied with certain disturbed and painful feelings, arising 
from sympathy with those whom we pity. But every such feeling we 
must remove from our thoughts, when wc^pscribe an affection of this 
nature to the Deity. It is true, that, in Scripture language, the 
Divine compassion is sometimes figured by strong allusions to the 
relenting struggles and passionate meltings of the human heart. But 
we easily perceive that such representations are to be understood 
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with tlie allowances which figurative language requires. All that is 
amiable in compassion, belong^ to Cod; but all that is imperfect in 
it, must be left to man. In the Supreme Being, there can be no 
perturbation or uneasiness; no contrast of feelings, nor fluctuation 
of purpose. * His* compassion imports a kind regard to the circum¬ 
stances of the unhappy. But still it is such a regard as suits the 
perfection of the great Govemour of the universe, whose benignity, 
undisturbed by any violent emotion, ever maintains the same tranquil 
tenour, like the unruffled and uninterrupted serenity of the higlifekt 
heavens. 

It is important to observe, that tills pity and compassion of our 
heavenly Father extends itself to our moral and spiritual concerns, 
in like manner as to our natural and external distresses. In that 

S eat dispensation of the redemption of the world by his Son Jesus 
irist, he is always represents! in Scripture as moved by pity for 
our fallen and wretched estate. The same principle which leads him 
to regard with compassion the widow aud the fatherless, led him to 
look down with compassion on an helpless and forlorn race, degraded 
from their original honour. From infinite mercy he sent his Son to 
seek and to save that which was lost. According to the prophetical 
language of the Old Testament, lie looked upon us; and his time was 
a time of lone, lie saw that there was no man ; lie beheld that there 
teas no intercessor, and his own arm brought Salvation. * He laid his 
help on one who was might}) to save. He saw us in our blood, and said. 
Live. — Agreeable to this spirit of compassion, displayed in our re¬ 
demption, is the whole dispensation of Dhine grace towards man in 
his present state of infirmity. It speaks continually the doctrine of 
consolation and merciful aid; grace to be sitfficient for us , and strength 
to be made perfect in our weakness. As a fathei pitieth his children, 
so the Loid pitieth them that fear him: for he hnoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are dust, f 

I cannot conclude this head without observing how much ft adds 
to the value of the Christian religion, that it hath discovered the Deity 
to tis in a light so amiab 1 *'. When the nations of the earth wor¬ 
shipped a God unknown, or one whom they arrayed in nothing but 
vengeful thunders, the true God hath come forth from behind the 
cloud, and made himself ki <wn to us; known not only as a just and 
good Rulu, but as u compassionate Father, in whom, amidst all 
•their distresses, the virtuous may trust and hope. I now proceed to 
observe, 

II. Th££ such discoveries of the Divine nature were designed, not * 
only to administer encouragement and consolation, but also to exhibit 
the pattern of that disposition which we are bound, in our measure, 
to imitate and follow. To this purpose tend the repeated exhort¬ 
ations of Scripture, to be followers of God, as dear children ; to be mer- 
, gjful, as our Lather in heaven is merciful. That hardness of heart 
' ’which renders men insensible to the distresses of their brethren, that 
insohnee of prosperity which inspires them with contempt of those 
who are fallen below them, are always represented in Scripture as 

* Ezek.xvi. 8. Isaiah, ltx. 18. + 8 Cor. xii. 9. Pwlm c!ii.*13,14. 
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, dispositions most opposite to the nature of God, and uioit hateful in 
his sight In order to make this appear in the strongest light, he 
hath turned his goodness chiefly into the channel of compassionate 
regard to those whom the selfish and the proud despise. lie hath 
avowedly taken up their cause, that he might state'himself as an an¬ 
tagonist to such as would bear them down; that he might confound 
and put to the blush that arrogance of men which makes them slight 
any of their own brethren. For the oppression of the poor, for the 
sighing of the needy, now will I arise a saith the Lord, to set them in 
safety from him that pyffcth at them. * Lord, says the Psalmist, thou 
hast heard the desire of'the humble j thou wilt arise to judge the father¬ 
less, and the oppressed, that the man of earth may oppress no more, f 
Consider, I beseech you, whether any virtue can admit of any 
higher recommendation than its being that disposition under the cha¬ 
racter of which the Almighty chooses to be peculiarly known to us: 
How can we claim any relation to the Father of mercies, or how look 
up to him for compassion and grace, if we show no bowels of mercy, 
gentleness, and kindness, to one another? — The whole plan, indeed, 
on which he hath formed human nature, and all the circumstances 
in which lie hath placed us on earth, arc plainly contrived to excite 
affections of benevolence, and to enforce works of mercy. Not only 
hath he planted compassion in the human breast, as one of the strong¬ 
est instincts there, but he hath so connected us in society, as neces¬ 
sarily to require that our benevolent instincts should be brought into 
exercise. For it is apparent that no man, in any rank of life, even 
the highest, is sufficient for his* own well-being. He can neither 
supply his own wants, nor provide for his own comforts, without die 
co-operation of others. The dependence here is mutual between'the 
high and the low, the rich ami the poor. Each, in one way or other, 
calls on each for aid. All are so linked together, us to be impelled by 
a thousand motives to assist one another in the time of need. This 
is what nature, what society, what Providence, all speak with a loud 
voice; a voice which may be said to have gone fordi even to the ends of • 
the earth, and to have been heard and understood by the most bar¬ 
barous tribes of men. For among savage and uncultivated nations, 
no less than among the most civilized and polished, the energy of 
compassion is felt, and its claims are recognized and obeyed. 

In the course of human life, innumerable occasions present them¬ 
selves for all the exercises of that humanity and benignity, to which 
we ate so powerfully prompted. The diversities of rank among men* 
the changes of fortune to which all, in every rank, are liable, the ne¬ 
cessities of the poor, the wants of helpless youth, die infirmities of de¬ 
clining age, are always giving opportunities for the display of humane 
affections. There is perhaps no form in which benevolence appears 
more interesting, than when it is employed in providing relief for the 
families and clmdren of those who stand in need of aid, in order that 
the young may be trained up by proper education for acting an use¬ 
ful part in the world. Benefits conveyed by this channel are often 
more important than any odier acts of liberality. Besides the great 

* Psalm xii. 5. 1* ftslmx. 17,18. 
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advantage which they bring to society, they have the pleasing effect 
of awakening all the virtuous sensibilities of the heart, both in those 
who confer, and in those who receive them. They are often felt 
with a warmer relish by a family in distress, and productive of more 
tender gratitude,* than could have been raised by any other mode 
of beneficence. This is rendered sensible to every heart by that 
beautiful expression of the Divine compassion in the Text; Leave thy 
fatherless children; I 'mill preserve them alive; and let thy widows 
trust in me. , 

By the train of sentiment we have pursued, your thoughts, my 
brethren, will now be naturally led to the consideration of that insti¬ 
tution which has given occasion to the meeting of this day; The So¬ 
ciety formed for the Benefit of the Sons of the Clergy of the Establish d 
Chinch of Scotland. 

In entering on this part of the subject, I trust that I may be per- 
mitti d to say a few words concerning that order of men, in behalf of 
whose descendants the favour of the public is now requested. Though 
belonging myself to that order, yet as my advanced age and long ex¬ 
perience may reasonably be supposed to have corrected the prejudice. 
and cooled the ardour of partiality, some weight, I hope, will be 
allowed to my testimony; when now, in the fifty-fourth year of my 
ministry, after having seen successions of ministers, in various part j 
of the country, rise and fall, and after long acquaintance with many, 
of divided seutiments, among my brethren, I can with confidence 
declare it as my opinion, that there .exists uot any where a more re¬ 
spectable and useful class of men than the Clergy of the Chinch of 
Scotland. Among such a numerous body, T readily admit that some 
exceptions will be found to the character which I now give of them. 
Considering human frailty, this is no more than was naturally to be 
expected. But, taking the ministers of this church in general, I cun 
venture to assert, that they are a well-informed and enlightened sot 
of men; decent and irreproachable in their behav iour, conscientious 
in the discharge of their pastoral duties, and veiy generally esteemed 
by the people under their care. There was a time, when the Pres¬ 
byterian clergy lay under the imputation of being sour in their 
tempers, narrow in their opinions, severe and intolerant in their prin¬ 
ciples’. But ns, toother w '< h the diffusion of knowledge, a more 
liberal spirit has pervaded the clerical order in this part of Britain, 

, it will be found that their manners now arc conciliating; that they 
study to promote harmony and good order in their parishes; that 
they have shown themselves addicted to useful literature, and in 
several branches of it have eminently distinguished themselves; and 
that while they arc edifying and consolatory to the lowest, they have 
acquired just respect from the higher classes of men. 

As long, therefore, as this country shall be preserved from the 
contagion of that false philosophy, which, by overthrowing all reli¬ 
gious establishments, has engendered so much impiety, and wrought 
so much mischief, in a neighbouring land; as long as the existence of 
Christian faith, and of religious principles, shall be considered as 
essential to the welfare of a nation, it may reasonably, I think, be 
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expected, that such a body of men as I have mentioned shall be 
held entitled to the regard and good-will of their fellow-citizens and 
countrymen. 

Circumstances there are, which give particular occasion for this 
regard and good-wili to be called forth. You all know the nature of 
that provision which is made by the public for the established clergy 
of this country. It is such as is suited to that sober and frugal man¬ 
ner of Jiving which is expected from ministers of the Gospel. Though 
in consideration of the growing prosperity of the country, and of its 
natural consequence, the increased rate of every cxpencc, it has been 
found reasonable that, of late years, some addition should be made to 
the provision of many of the ministers, yet still their condition ap¬ 
proaches not to what can be termed opulence in any degree. It is 
such as to raise them above contempt; such as to afford a decent 
subsistence for themselves and their families; but such as seldom or 
never can enable them, without some other sources of revenue, to 
make piovision for their children when going forth into the world, 
especially if their family be numerous. 

It was the com i •eration of this cii cumstancc that lately gave rise 
to the Society in favour of the Sons of the Clergy. Many u minister 
who, for a tract of yeais, has faithfully laboured in the discharge of 
every duty to his flock, has felt, tow aids the close of his days, what 
a blessing it would have piovcd to him, if such a society had existed 
in his time, to which he could ha\e looked for aid. — Represent to 
yourselves, my fiiuuls, one of this character,—and the represent¬ 
ation which I am now to give is not the woik of fancy, but founded 
upon what often in fact takes place.—Figure, I say, stwoithy clergy¬ 
man now in the chcline of life, foicsceing the end of his labours draw¬ 
ing near, surrounded with a family of eluldien, to whom his chief 
care had been dovoti cl, and in whom his heart had long been bound 
up. Tlieir education, fiom their eailies! jears, he had conducted, 
or at lea-it superintended himself, with paternal fondness. Whatever 
his scanty stores could affoid lie had chocifully expended, in giving 
all the advantage to their education which Ills own village, or which 
the nearest county town, could )ield. He had made ev cry prepar¬ 
ation that was in his power to mak'*, for their acting a proper pait 
in future life. But the time of prcpaialion is finished. The gay 
season of childhood is over. 'Hie period is anived when they must 

S o forth; must leave that paternal mansion where, in the midst of 
leir youthful companions, they had spent many happy da^s; mflst 
go to provide for themselves, the best they can, in a world, which to 
them is unknown. And whither are they to go t — Of the few friends 
their father ever had, some are now gone down to the dust. Others, 
with whom he ouce lived in familiar intimacy, lifted up now with the 
pride of opulence, have forgotten him and his family. One of his 
sons, at least, he fondly wished to have educated for that profession * 
to which he himself had been so long attached. But, living at a dis¬ 
tance from any of the seats of learning, and having no protector to 
whose assistance he could look, he feels with regret that he is unable 
for the attempt. Some of his children he must send away to seek 
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thoir ferttmf. a distant land. Others must be consigned to the 
dangers <6f the ocean, or be reduced to gain their bread by following 
soippof the mean and laborious occupations of life. Viewing the 
dam and discouraging prospect that is before them, the father's heart 
is sore, when he bids adieu to his children. With tears in his eyes, 
he gives them his blessing as they depart. Little more it is in his 
power to give them; but he commits them to the protection of their 
Father's God.—How happy, if, in these mournful moments, a voice 
of such a nature as this could .reach his ears: Leave thy fat he) less 
children ; J will jtresetve them alive j ami let thy widows trust in me. 

Animated by the desire of imitating that spirit of Divine com¬ 
passion which breathes in these words, a few respectable gentlemen 
in this city formed, six years ago, the plan of a Society for assisting 
the Sons of the Clergy. The institution, as soon as it was known, 
met with public approbation and favour. It was early distinguished, 
and amply assisted by Royal munificence. It was incorporated by 
Royal charter; and, through the generosity of the public, has pros¬ 
pered so fur, that the Society has already been enabled to give aid to 
a considerable number of the Sons of Clergymen of tins Church. 
The aid which the Society, in an infant '■late, could as yet give, has 
been small; a« it is confined to what the inteiest of their capital 
allows than to bestow. They earnestly wish to become more ef¬ 
fectually useful, by enlaiging their piovision for the education of 
Sons; and hope to be enabled, in due time, to give assistance to the 
Daughleis, as well as to the Sous, of ministers; so as to alibid com¬ 
fort to a widowed mother, and to the whole of a disconsolate family. 
Por, ( it is to be observed, that it is not merely to a literary education, 
or to preparation for the church, th.it the intentions of the Society 
are directed. They mean so to apply their beneficence, that the 
families of ministers may be assisted to acquire the necessary quali¬ 
fications for pursuing any useful employment in the world, for which 
they appear to be most fitted. 

Among other inducement which may encourage the public to 
promote this beneficent pi in, there is one which I cannot, on this 
occasion, omit to mention; that is, the signal success with which many 
Sons of Stots Cleig) men have been blessed, in filling with honour 
several of the important dep. tments of society. As 1 have not my¬ 
self the honour of belonging to that cl.i*s, 1 can speak with more 
fepedom on this topic than some other of my brethren. Not to 
mention the well-known and distinguished names of several who at 
present possess, with much dignity, stations in the church, and chairs 
in the universities, and some, now gone, who will be long remembered, 
os having done no small honour, by their literary productions, to this 
part of the island; let me desire you to look round on the most re¬ 
spectable stations of busy life, and to consider how many of those 
who now make a high figure at the bar, some on the bench, many in 
tfyo commercial, the military, and the'Uavpl professions, were born 
dpd bred under the bumble roof of a miflistefri — Nor is this success 
tq'be ascribed to any favourable coincidence of circumstances at this 
time more than any other. It is the natural result of the manner in 
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yrhUSK they were brought up. Educated in gc 
formed to sober manners, by pious and virtuous 

<jn the world less tainted than others by fashionat_ 

By the situation of their parents they were inured, from their 
youth, to temperance and habits of application. They come forftflSrd, 
not altogether ignorant and unlettered, like the children of the 
meaner classes of men, but with the foundations of good education 
and useful knowledge. At the same tifrie, they see and know that it 
is not to fortune and to friends, but to their own indusliy and ex¬ 
ertions, they must trust for future success; and that only, according 
to the opinion entertained of their merit, they can hope to be 
patronised by others. Hence it comes to pass that young persons 
of this description often advance themselves more quickly, and act 
their part more successfully, than others who, front their birth and 
fortune, have enjoyed the benefits of a more improved and or¬ 
namented education; but whose opulence sometimes supersedes 
labour, encourages indolence, and perhaps fosters dissipation and 
love of pleasure. 

These are considerations which tend to bespeak public ftfvour in 
behalf of the institution w hich I now n commend. Consider, my 
friends, that by befriending and assisting it, you contribute to bring 
forward a ucw race, who, like those of the same lank that have gone 
before them, may come, in their day, to be beneficial to their country 
and to the world. It must not be forgotten, that assistance to bring 
them forward becomes now more necessary than it was to the former 
race, hi consequence of the gieat additional expence which is well 
known now' to attend e\eiy part of education. By reasonable gene¬ 
rosity, on this occasion, you may be ripening in secret the seeds of 
futuie genius; you may he bringing forward to maturity those young 
plants which shall flour ish hereafter in the laud; and which may per¬ 
haps attain such strength, and rise to such a height, as to protect 
others under their shade. 

To the honour of the present age, it must be acknowledged not 
to be deficient in a spirit of humanity'. Frequent instances noth Of 
public and private beneficence come forth on every proper occasion. 
In this city, many a fcfoble monument appears of charitable foundations 
and institutions; some destined to educate the children of the needy; 
others to furnish maintenance for the poor, to provide for the aged, 
or to receive and relieve the sick and the distressed. By their means 
much timely succour is given, and many a distress is mitigated. The 
institution for the sake of which we are now assembled, partaking of 
the some benevolent spirit with the others, reaches to a more re¬ 
spectable class of men, and aims at a more extensive object. Its 
purpose is, to prevent those evils which would arise to the public, 
from the children of worthy parents being left to languish in that 
hopeless indigence which throws them first as a burden on society, 
and may afterwards render them a dangerous nuisance to it. Instead 
of tins, it aims at bringing diem into such a state as affords a reason¬ 
able prospect of th&fr pxmlng useful members of the community, 
and perhaps of their ranking among its ornaments and supports. 
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So good »design Providence has already bagpiit to favour, and'we 
hope w^jontinue to bless. After we are laid m the dust, the gener¬ 
ation that succeeds us may experience its happy effects. They who 
now contribute by their generosity to carry it forward will, in the 
mean tone, enjoy the satisfaction of having adopted the benevolent 
spirit the Christian religion, they will enjoy the satisfaction of 
having ftnitated, as they could, that compassion of our heavenly 
Father, which, in so affecting a manner, is expressed by the words of 
the Text; words, which I hope will continue to dwell, with a lasting 
and tender impression, on all our hearts; Leave thy fatherless chil¬ 
dren : I will preset vc them olives and let thy widows trust in me! 


SERMON LXXII. 

ON HOPES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


* * 


Pnov. x. 28. 

The hope of the righteous shall he gladness; hut the expectation of the 

willed shall perish. 

Attachment to futurity has a rcmai k.iblu influence on the operations 
of the human mind. The present, whatever it be, seldom engages 
our attention so much as what is to come. Remembrance of the 
past may sometimes occupy our thoughts; but what for the most 
part fills them, is the anticipation of the future. The present is apt 
to be« considered as an evanescent scene, just about to pass away; 
and in -the midst of wishes and desires, of hopes and fears, which all 
respect futurity, we may be said to dwell. As on these the life of 
man is so much suspended, it becomes a very material port both of 
wisdom and of duty to attend to any regulations by which they may 
be properly conducted. Foi if expectations and hopes on one hand,' 
and fear * .md alarms on the other, are suffered to arise with ground¬ 
less'' precipitancy, and to acquire an undtj^lm^ulant, it is evident 
that they jm |rpro<luce much delusion in connSramd often will en¬ 
gender irbcd ^ice and guilt. As there is a hope of the Righteous which 
shall be ala dkeSs, so then* is an irpectation of the Wicked which shall 
pet ish. The anticipations of the former, conducted by prudence and 
reflated by piety, mislead him not from lus duty, and afford him 
satisfaction in the end. While the expectation • of the latter, arising 
from fantastic imaginary prospects, delude him for a while with vanity, 
and terminate in misery. It will therefore be an useful subject of me¬ 
ditation, to consider, in a few instances, of what we may, and of what 
we may not, reasonably expect from the world, when we look forward 
towhat is most likely to happen in the ordinal^ course of*homan 

f We are not to* expect the uninM^M^^ntinuanoe of* any 
m^sirre of ItegHh, .prosperity, or etmmSifwmeh we no* eqjoy. 
There is t^e g^epfer reason for beginning with this admonition, as 
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there is a strong propensity in human nature to imagifte that what 
we at present possess is always to remain. When no wgpmngs of 
any approaching change appear, we are all inclined to lodK forward 
to futurity with a smile; and to indulge the hope that to-morrow shall 
be as this day, and even more abundantly. Hence, in th&Jives of 
thoughtless men, there breaks forth so much folly and pfestftption, 
so much pride and levity, and often so much impiety and contempt of 
religion. What is the Almighty that We should setve him ? Or what 
profit shall we have, if we pray unto him ? Our mountain stands strong 
and shall never be moved. 

On the lot of some men, Providence is pleased to bestow a longer 
continuance of prosperity than on that of others. But as the term 
of that continuance is hidden from us, all fluttering and confident 
expectations arc without foundation. At one period or another, it is 
certain tljat the calm is to be troubled, and the dark cloud is to arise; 
and |iow soon that period is to come, you cannot tell. Iq yogr health, 
or your fortune, or among your connexions mid friends,'lie assured 
that some trial awaits you. For human life never stands still for any 
long time. It is by no means a fixed and steady object, like the 
mountain or the rock, which jou always find in the same situation; 
it is a river continually mo* ing and flowing. Neither is it the still 
and smooth stream which glides along with the same constaut tenour} 
but a river which for a time may hold a regular course within its 
banks, till, being interrupted by locks, it foams into a torrent, or, 
swoln by foreign currents, it lay* waste the neighbouring plains*' 
Amidst such vicissitudes of time and life, who has any title to reckon 
upon the future?—To faults, all are subject; to troubles, all are 
exposed. As that man is the most virtuous who can be charged with 
the fewest faults, so that life is the liappiiM which suffers the fewest 
troubles. To look for entire exemption from thun is to court dis¬ 
appointment. 

At the same lime, I do not mean to hold it forth as any precept of 
religion or wisdom, that we ought always to sadden the present hour by 
dwelling on the thoughts of future disappointment. What is given us, 
let us cheerfully enjoy, and render thanks to Him who bestows it. 
Virtue, conjoined with*prudence, may reasonably afford t!#t prospect 
of good days to come. For God giveth to a man that is good in his 
sight, nisdtmt ,, and Knowledge, and joy. * Such a prospect therefore he 
may innocently indulge, if he preset ve always that temperance and mo¬ 
deration, that modesty and humility, which become one who kndWs 
that liis state is ever in hazard of changing. But I mean to warn those 
who, giving way to the elation of giddy hopes, lose the command of 
themselves, that by this intoxication of mind they are preparing the 
way for an alteration of state; they are pushing forward the wheels 
of adapting change; they are accelerating their own downfal. To 
them b&ktogs that admonition of the wise man, would they seriously 
listen to it: If a man live many years and rejoice in them all, yeftet 
him remember the -daysh ffebtrkness, for they shall be many ; aU that 
cometk it Ptmity.f I - 

* Ecdca. iL 2& 
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II.JEe are not to. eipect, from our intercourse with others oil 
that sarta^ction which we fondly wish. What the individual , either 
enjoys .or suffers by himself, exhibits only mi imperfect view of his 
Condition. In the present state of human affairs, we are all so closely 
interwoven with one another, that a very material part of our . happi¬ 
ness oNhisery arises from the connexions which we have with those 
who are around us, and the relations in which we stand to them. 
These, therefore, open a field within which. our wishes and expect¬ 
ations find an ample range. One of the first objects of wish to every 
one, is to maintain a proper place and rank in society; not to fall, 
behind his equals; but rather, if he can, to surpass them, so as to 
command consideration and respect from his neighbours. This, 
among the vain and ambitious, is always the favourite aim. With 
them it arises to immoderate expectations, founded on their supposed 
talents and imagined merits. But perhaps, in the hearts of all men, 
some wish of this nature lurks;, some wish not to be overlooked in 
the. crowd, but to attain that degree of distinction which they con¬ 
ceive, they might reasonably claim. 

With respect to claims of this sort, it is to be apprehended that, 
among persons of till characters and descriptions, .many an expect¬ 
ation must pei'ish, and many a disappointment be endured. For such 
is the power which the sophistry of self-love exercises over us, that 
almost every one may be assured, that he measures himself by a 
deceitful scale; that he places the point of his own merit at a higher 
degree than others will admit that it reaches. All are jealous of 
die high pretensions of others. He who suspects a rival in his 
neighbour, will - study every method of bringing him down to what 
he takes to be liis proper level; nay, often of depreciating him below 
it. Hence the endless mortifications which the vain and self-con¬ 


ceited suffer. Hence the spleen and resentment which is so often 
breaking forth, disturbing the peace of society, and involving it jQ. 
crimes and miseries. Were expectations more moderate, they wojftd 
he. more favourably received. Did we more rarely attempt to push 
ourselves into notice, the world would more readily allow us, nay 
sometimes assist us, to come forward. W^sp&we content sometimes 
to remain&in the shade, we would with morenldvantage come forth 
into sunsuoe, and fiftd the brightness interrupted by fewer clouds. 

In the ofeser connexions which men form of Intimate friendship 
and domestic life, there is still more reason for due moderation in 


oift expectations and hopes. For the nearer that men approach to 
each other, the more numerous the points of contact are in which 
they touch, the greater indeed will be the pleasure of perfect sym¬ 
phony and agreements of feelings; but, at the same time, if any 
harsh and repulsive sensations take place, the more grating, and 
pungent will be the pain. — If you look for a friend, or a partner of 
your life, in whose temper there is not to be found the Jea^inequa- 
nty£ who upon no occasion is to be hurt or offended by^agay frailties 
you discover, whose feelings are to .hta^iffae m evefj^triflewith 
yours, whose countenance is always .to reflect iS§ image of your owtt, 


yours, whose countenance is always .to rrafecfc ffife image of your owtt, 
you look for a pleasing phantom, which is never, or, atinosty very 
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rarely, to be found; arid if disappointment sour yourmitfd,you hare 
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tions and railings. You assuredly have your own. What reason 
had you to imagine, that the person whom you love and esteem was 
to be the only exception from the common fate? Here, if affpwhere* 
it becomes you to overlook and forbear; and never to allow small 
failings to dwell on your attention so riiiich as to deface the whole of 
an amiable character. From tricing misunderstandings, arising 
from the most frivolous causes, springs much of the misery of social 
and domestic life. Hence is blasted many a pleasing blossom of 
hope; and many an expectation , which once promised unbroken 
harmony, is left to perish. 1 shall only mention, 

IIL Another instance of what we are not to expect in the ordi¬ 
nary course of human affairs; that is, constant gratitude from those 
whom we have most obliged and served. I am far from saying that 
gratitude is an unknown, or even a rare virtue among mankind; I 
think not so ill of human nature. On the contrary, it is my belief^ 
that grateful sensations for favours received are very generally felt; 
and, when no strong passion counteracts those sensations, that grate¬ 
ful returns are generally intended, and often are actually made. But, 
theu, our expectations of proper returns must be kept within mo¬ 
derate bounds. We must not carry them so far as to imagine, that 
gratitude is to produce unlimited compliance with every desire which 
we choose to indulge; or that they whom we have obliged will alto¬ 
gether desert their own interest for the sake of their benefactors. 
Many circumstances, it is to be remembered, tend tar cool the grate¬ 
ful emotion. Time always deadens the memory of benefits, ^some¬ 
times they are considered as having been fully recompensed, mid 
the debt of gratitude repaid. As benefits conferred arc often under¬ 
rated by those who receive them, so they are sometimes over-valued 
by those who confer them. On persons of light and careless minds, 
no moral sentiment makes any deep impression; with such, the re¬ 
membrance of botli benefit and benefactor is apt to pass speedily 
away. With the proud spirit, which claims every thing as its due, 
gratitude is in a greaf measure incompatible. From perspps of this 
character, we are never to expect it; and, indeed, from persons of 
any character, we are not to be surprised, ifj in the ffresent state 
of the world, it rises not so high as we thought we had reason to 
hope. ** 

Having thus shown in some material instances what we have no 
reason to expect in the ordinary course of human affairs, I turn next 
to the brighter side of the subject, and shall show what a wise and 
good, man may reasonably expect from human life. His hope shall 
fa (daftness, though the expectation of fools shall perish. 


L Whatever course the affairs of the world take, he may justly 
hope to enjoy peace of mind. I am sensible that, by the sceptic and 
the profligate, this will b$ held as a very inconsiderable object 
of. expectation or hope. To them every enjoyment which is of a 
mental and intellectual nature appears of small value. Give them 
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affluent fortune and flourishing health, and they account themselves 
sure 6f felicity. But to these very persons I appeal, whether there 
have not been many occasions, when the want of a peaceful and self- 
approving mind has not blasted all the enjoyments they possessed ? 
In the midst of the pomp and luxuries of life, have they never ex¬ 
perienced the pangs of a wounded spirit ? Have they never felt what 
it was to be tormented by the sense of past follies, and to be stung 
with the reproaches of an angry conscience ? Dare they say, that in 
the midst of those feelings they were happy ? Will they not be con¬ 
strained to own, that in such moments of inward pain, they would 
willingly have exchanged conditions with an innocent peasant ? Let 
them then learn the value of that object of hope which they affect to 
contemn, by recollecting what they have suffered from the want of it. 
— Assuredly, the peace of an approving conscience is one of the 
chief ingredients of human happiness; one of the most grateful of 
all sensations to the heart of man: provided always that this self¬ 
approbation rest upon proper grounds; that it be tempered with due 
humility, and regulated by Christian faith; that it never swell into 
an arrogant opinion of our virtue, or into confidence in our own 
merits, as if they were sufficient, without any higher intervention, to 
render us acceptable to God. 

He, whose study it is to preserve a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man, who upon just principles can be satisfied that 
he is walking in the path which was appointed by Gotl, will have, in 
every state of fortune, a ground of hope which may justly be deno¬ 
minated gladness; for peace of mind will not forsake him. Let the 
world vibrate around him as it will, and repeat all its vicissitudes, he 
will riot be shaken by them. He has always somewhat to rest upon 
for comfort. Wrapped up in his own integrity, he remains sound 
anti entire within himself; and with a firm mind awaits the coming 
storm. He is not afraid of evil tidings; for his heart is fixed, trusting 
in the Lord. * As he can look up to a Supreme Power with good 
hope, so he can look every man in the face without uneasiness, when 
he is conscious that no man can reproach him with having entrenched 
upon liis neighbour's rights, or having causelessly provoked and 
attacked him. Hence, a calm mind by day, and undisturbed slum¬ 
bers by night. Heiftfe, the hope of that continued protection of 
Heaven winch watches over the righteous. In the time of trouble He 
shall hide m* in his pavilion; in the secret of his tabernacle shall he 
hike me; He shall set me upon a rock, f Besides this expectation of 
internal peace, 

II. A good man has ground to expect that any external condition 
into which, in the course of human affairs, he may pass, shall, by 
means of virtue and wisdom, be rendered, if not perfectly agreeable, 
yet tolerably easy to him. That distresses of various kinds are 
scattered through the life of every mortal man, there can be no 
doubt. But it is also to be remembered, that to many distresses 
there are remedies which it is in our power to apply; and that with 
oil sorrows some comforts are mixed. So many loud complaints wo 

* Psalm cxii, ?. f Psalm xxvii. 5 . 
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hear of the inequalities of fortune* in the world, that; one would 
imagine the rich and the great to be the only persons who liad the 
privilege of being happy; and that the mean and the poor were 
doomed, without exception, to be miserabler Be assured, my friends, 
that the inequality of real happiness is ndt to be measured by the 
inequality of outward estate. When you see the peasant cheerfiil id 
his cottage, and the labourer singing in the fields, you may discern 
that there is some power in the mind superiour to external condition; 
that more depends on the man himself, than on the situation in which 
the world has placed him. Would you estimate justly the sum of 
happiness that he enjoys, or the degree of unhappiness that he feels? 
The questions you are to put, if the man be in prosperity, are not, 
How much wealth does such a man possess? but, How doesrlte'enjoy 
it ? If he be in adversity, not, What is his distress ? but, does 
he bear it? " 7’ 

Hence arises the hope to a wise and good man, of either'fihfl- 
ing, or making his state tolerable to himself. If he be not wanting 
to himself, he is never left without resources to assist those exertions 
which he makes in his own behalf, lioscs indeed arc not always 
strewed in his path; but from fields that are seemingly waste, flowers 
may be gathered by those who look carefully around them. Seldom 
or never do all good things forsake, and all evils beset, a man at 
once. In some corner of our lot there are always comforts that may 
be found, if wc be not so foolish as to overlook them. Even in the 
intervals of sickness and pain, satisfactions may be enjoyed. Returns 
of relief are often felt with a more lively sensation of pleasure, than 
what we taste in unbroken health. It has been often observed^ that 
what is very severe of any kind, seldom lasts long; and the uneasi¬ 
ness w hich lasts, we become accustomed to bear. Time and con¬ 
tinuance reconcile us gradually to many things that were at first 
believed to be insupportable. Providence has in mercy provided 
this gentle opiate to assuage various sorrows of human life. What 
we behold others around us bearing, we learn to think may also b8 
borne by us. The spirit of man will long sustain his infirmities . 
From the treasures of his own mind in reflection and meditation, 
much relief will arise to the virtuous; and at the bottom of the most 
disconsolate estate, there lies always a sccretfhopc that;J)etter days 
may come. — From such circumstances as these, the expectation of 
passing through life with some measure of comfort, may reasonably 
be entertained by such as are not wanting to themselves in propriety 
of conduct. In looking forward to futurity, the prospect we are to 
take of the world is not that which is sometimes gloomily indulged, 
of a forlorn region, where nothing is to beheld but dreary and inhos¬ 
pitable wastes, and no objects are to be met with but serpents that 
hiss, and wild beasts that devour. The prospect is rather that of a 
mixed region, where indeed rugged rocks are seen, and deserts ex¬ 
tend, over which the tempest sometimes scowls; but where also many 
peaceful habitations and fruitful fields occur to refresh the sight. 
Once more. 
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III. We have gr&gnd’ to expect from die ordinary course of hu¬ 
man affairs, that if weeper severe in studying to do our'duty towards 
Obd and man, weshdiyieet with the esteem, the love, and confidence 
Of those who are arod ral ts. I before observed, that in our expect¬ 
ations of receiving what^we think due respect and Consideration froth 
the world, we shall be often disappointed. But that observation was 
amplied to the claims we maids oh others, on account of talents, abili¬ 
ties, and superiour merits. To such claims the world is seldom dis- 
posed tc’ give a favourable reception. We live amidst rivals and 
"hlprs, whose self-estimation prompts them to depreciate us, 
ffthirse subjects us to many a mortification. The case is dif- 
Itb^respect to moral qualifications. There the world is more 
^justice to character. No man is hurt, at least few are so, 

. j|pnis neighbour esteemed a worthy and honourable man. 
use will be bestowed, without grudging, by many who value 
on the possession of qualities, which they conceive to be 
of superiour importance in the judgment of the world. 

But whatever they may think, it is certain that the basis of all last¬ 
ing reputation is laid in moral worth. Great parts and endowments 
may sparkle for a while in the public eye. The world looks up to 
them with wonder, as to an extraordinary comet, or a blazing star. 
Distinguished virtue and worth create less astonishment; but, like the 
fixed luminaries of heaven, they shine with more steady and per¬ 
manent lustre. Unaffected piety conjoined with inviolable upright¬ 
ness and integrity in conduct, command a degree of respect which 
approaches to veneration. Candour and fairness never fail to attract 
esteem and trust. Kindness and benevolence conciliate love, and 
create warm friendships. — The best character may indeed for a 
time be accidentally obscured and misunderstood. But the world 
commonly judges soundly in the end. After a man has acted his 
part for a while among his fellows, he is known upon trial to be what 
he is; and if his worth be real and genuine, his righteousness comes 
jbrtk. as the light , and his judgment as the noon-day. 

This is what a good man has always ground to look for, even in 
evil times ; and surely, there are few things which he can more de¬ 
sire, than the prospect of being valued and esteemed by those among 
whom heaves. This count*'’-balances many a disadvantage of out¬ 
ward fortune, and puts into his hand many opportunities of satisfac¬ 
tion and comfort. He is likely to possess many friends and well- 
wishers, and to have few enemies. The more he is known, the more 
will the favour of those who surround him grow; and the prospect is 
befojre him, of having his hoary head crammed with honour. 

THtrs, in several instances, I have briefly pointed out what may, 
or may not, be expected from the world, when we look forward to 
the ordinary course of human affairs: Not an uninterrupted enjoy¬ 
ment of all the comforts of prosperity; not undisturbed satisfaction 
in our various intercourses with society; not grateful returns from all 
wfroln we have obliged or served) But what we may expect, if we 
keep, a good conscience and study to do our duty, is peace of mind; 
a tolerably easy and comfortable state, amidst the vicissitudes of life; 
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and the love and esteem of those with whbnfewe are fconrtecte^*— 
The hope of the righteous shall he gladness* -.vw' 

The present subject has -led me to coqggt&tionly what the ifyjht- 
eous man has to hope for in the ordinafy%|if& of the world, ipt 
I have now to observe, that he has beforeltntf a tnuch higher o^eOt 
of hope than any which I have yet mentionedj a hope whichairises 
not from the ordinary course of human affairs, but from an extra? 
ordinary interposition of divine grace and mercy conveyed to us Kjjr 
the Gospel; even the hope 'which i/s laid up far him in heayen ^ the 
assured expectation of a better life, in a higher and bettt^. %orldj^ 
Put the case of the servant of God being overwhelmed ^th ailthe 
disappointments which the world can bring upon him, lit * !iAV 
expectation which will be always gladness; with which ' 
pctually solace himself. Through tlie present state of i 
is no more than a passenger. If he can render it in 
tolerable and easy to himself it is well; it is all that he expects!" 
home, his place of rest, is in those habitations to which, through- ithe 
merits of-his. Redeemer, he is taught and encouraged to aspire. He 
knows that in due season he shall reap , if he faint not. * That when 
the earthly house of this tabernacle is dissolved , he shall have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens for to 
them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for gloty, honour, 
and immortality, God will render eternal life, f Hence, whether 
you consider him in this life, or consider him as looking forward to 
another, his hope is perpetual gladness, while the expectations of the 
wicked shall perish . 



SERMON LXXIII. 

OH THE PROPER DISPOSITION OF THE HEART TOWARDS GOD. 

Acts, Xvii. 28 . * 

In him we live, and mace, and have our being. 

There is nothing which all nature more loudly proclaims, than that 
sofne ^Supreme Being has framed and rules thivuniverse. Day utter- 
eth speech of it to day, and night sheweth knowledge of it to night. Our 
birth and our life, our sensations and our actions, the objects which 
we. behold, and the pleasures which we enjoy, all conspire to. testily 
that some wonderful intelligence has disposed and arranged, and still 
supports and animates, the whole frame of nature. This is what 
scarcely any man of sober mind ever called in question. It was the 
dictate of nature to the most savage and barbarous* as well as to the 
most civilized nations. The American and the Indian in his desert, 
as.well as the. Grecian sage and the Roman conqueror, adored, each, 
after his own mode, a Sovereign of the Universe.—The Psalmist 
observes, that the fool hath said in his heart. There is no God. $ Among 
the follies, however, with which the human race is chargeable, this-is 
* Gal. vi. 9r ., t 2 Cor,», 1. $ Bon. ii. 7. § Psalm xiv. 1* 
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cmeWhieh, in the $i4r£eof ag^sfseemed tohave njftde thei 1 Smallest 
progress. It was res£rv$d {or modern times and evil da^s, taengen- 
dfe?, id one region of the teqjp£h, a system of false philosophy,' which 
shoiild revive the exploded principles of atheism, and study to poor 
$rth their poison dmong^the nations, not only to the extinction of 
¥eli<n6n, but to the subversion of established governments, and of 
jtfod order among mankind/’ 1 

Dismissing all delusions of this nature as unworthy.the attention 
bF^ny, reasonable unperverted mind; holding it for certain that no¬ 
oning can be more real than the existence of a Supreme Divinity, it 
follows off course from this belief, that there are dispositions corre*- 
*$^jfident,to Him which ought to be found in every human mind, 

! ' ^ m 'ie young and the old, among the high and the low, the rich 
>6or. It is absurd to suppose, that, while the relations in 
wmlfti We stand to our fellow-creatures, whether as equals, superiours, 
or lhferiours, naturally call forth certain sentiments and affections, 
there should be none which properly correspond to the first and 

S eatest of all Beings; to Him, whom, though we see him not, we 
recognise; to Him, in whom, as it is beautifully expressed in my 
Text, toe live, and move, and have our being. 

The proper disposition of mind with respect to God, is generally 
expressed by the term of Love to him. This is very “justly founded 
on the solemn injunction of our blessed Lord. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind; this is the first and great commandment. * Hence, it is-com¬ 
mon among religious writers to include the whole of pious affections 
towards God in Love. But when this term is applied to the Al¬ 
mighty, we must be careful to understand aright what it imports. 
We all know what it is to love any of our fellow-creatures; but such 
ah affection as we bear to them, cannot in a literal sense be tranrfffft- 
rcd to God. Among them it is sometimes connected with the fer¬ 
vency of passion; it commonly imports some similarity of nature, and 
sonh^degree of fond and ultimate attachment; all which it were 
l^grily improper in us to affect towards the Supreme Being, whose 
ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. I am afraid 
that the application of LovC in a strict sense, and sometimes in too 
fervent aiw| passionate a strain towards God, has, among&soine 
serious and well-disposed minds, given rise to no little enthusiasm 
v ^ s ireligion. 

* ’ - therefore we treat of Love as applied to God, it must be 
or resolved into those sentiments which are proper and suit- 
us to encourage towards the God whom we adore. That 
of him which religion requires," and which our Saviour has so 
solemnly enjoined, is a compounded affection, and the dispositions 
which it includes are principally three; reverence, gratitude, submis¬ 
sion. Of the nature and. foundation of each of these I am to treat in 
' the sequel of this Discourse, and shall endeavour to illustrate them 
• ag forming that temper and disposition of mind, which we ought 
tnWays to preserve towards the Great Author of our existence. < 

t / * Matt. xxii. 37,38. > 
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: I. The foundation of every proper disposition towards God QHist 
be laid in Reverence, that is, admiration mixed with awe; wfaatf in 
its lower degrees among men, is called Respect; but carried to its 
highest point with relation to God, maybe termed profound Venera¬ 
tion. In this disposition towards Him we ought habitually to be 
found, not only in the exercises of immediate devotion, but Amidst 
the ordinary occurrences of life. Every thing indeed that we aee 
around us gives perpetual occasion for it. We find ourselves in ml 
immense universe, where it is impossible for us, without astonishment 
and awe, to contemplate the glory and the power of Him who hath 
created it. From the greatest to the least object that we behold, 
from the star that glitters in the heavens to the insect that creeps upon 
the ground, from the thunder that rolls in the skies to the flower that 
blossoms in the fields, all things testify a profound and mysterious 
wisdom, a mighty and all-powerful hand, before which wfe must 
tremble and adore. Neither the causes nor the issues of the events 
which we behold, is it in our power to trace; neither how we came 
into this world, nor whither we go when we retire from it, are we 
able of ourselves to tell; but in the mean time find ourselves sur¬ 
rounded with astonishing magnificence on every hand. We walk 
through the earth, as through the apartments of a vast palace, which 
fill every attentive spectator with wonder. All the works which our 
power can erect, all the ornaments which our art can contrive, are 
feeble and trifling in comparison with those glories which nature 
every-where presents to our view. The immense arch of the heavens, 
the splendour of the sun in his meridian brightness, or the beauty of 
his rising and setting hours, the rich landscape of die fields, and the 
boundless expanse of the ocean, are scenes which mock every'rival 
attempt of human skill or labour. Nor is it only in the splendid 
appearances of nature, but amidst its rudest forms, that we trace the 
haltd of the Divinity. In the solitary desert, and the high mountain, 
in the hanging precipice, the roaring torrent, and the aged forest, 
diough there be nodiing to cheer, there is much to strike the .mind 
with awe, to give rise to those solemn and sublime sensations which 
elevate the heart to an Almighty, All-creating Power. 

In shorty we can no where cast our eyes around ns without meet¬ 
ing what is. sufficient to awaken reverence»of the. Deity* This 
reverence becomes tfu more profound, that the great Being who is 
the object of it, is to la. .divisible and unknown. We may seekt 
discover him, but he hides himself >‘rom us; his footsteps y 

trace, but his face we can never behold. We goforward) butwf.tpjMt 
there; and backward) but we cannot pet'ceive him: on the tfjt,wqk£ t 
Where he worketh) but we cannot behold him ; he hidetk himself tihthe 
right hand) that we cannot see him . * We know that he is not far from 
every one of us ; yet he shrouds himself in die darkness of his pavi¬ 
lion ; he answereth from the secret place of thunder, f Before this in¬ 
comprehensible Being, this God terrible and strong, we become in a 
manner annihilated; we are sensible that in his sight we sure only as 
the drop of the bucket and the small dust in the balance : and in bis 
* Job, xxiii. 8, 9. t P*alm Ixxxi. 7. 
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presence can' onh rejoice ’with trembling. For ’we know that the 
inighty arm which upholds the universe, and which surrounds ui 
with wonders on every side^can in a moment crush us to thedust, 
if we become-objects of displeasure to heaven. Awful are the oper¬ 
ations of the Divine Power which we are constantly beholding in 
the .pioral as well as in 'the natural world. The Almighty rules 
airjpbg the nations, as well as over individuals: on his pleasure de* 
pend all the great revolutions of the earth; the interpositions of his 
Providence are frequently apparent to the world, in bringing down 
the mighty, atid raising up the fallen. In the books of the law and 
the prophets, we hear his threatenings against rebellious sinners de¬ 
nounced with a tremendous voice; and in the dispensation of the 
Gospel, a most striking instance is exhibited to us of the strict justice 
of his government, in the expiation that was required for the apostacy 
of a guilty world. So that both the Law and the Gospel, the works 
of nature and the conduct of Providence, unite in uttering that 
solemn voice which ought often to resound in our ear’s: Be still , and 
hnow that I am God. I will be exalted among the heathens / well be 
exalted in the earth.* Fear before him , all ye nations: Give unto the 
Lord the glory due unto his name. For honour and majesty are before 
him; strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. \ He alone doeih great 
things and unsearchable ; marvellous things without number. $ 

On this head of discourse I have insisted the more, because I ap¬ 
prehend that such sentiments as I have now been inculcating occur 
too rarely among many professed Christians. Did an awful rever¬ 
ence for the Supreme Being dwell on all our minds with a properly 
impressive sense, its effects would oftener appear in conduct. On 
many occasions, it would check a wanton levity of spirits. It would i 
infuse more solemnity into our religious acts. It would inspire 
greater respect for the temples of God, and for all the forms of sagged 
worship. It would banish that profanation of the name of Gbd, 
which we so often hear from unhallowed lips.—Let it be remembered 
t^jfijhe fear of God is, throughout much of the Scriptqre, employed 
term descriptive of the whole of religion. It is mot the fear 
which slaves are constrained to feel for a tyrant, but the reverence 
which children have for the best parent, or subjects for the best 
sovereign ; the veneration w’h^h necessarily enters into the love vre 
bear to a Being of superiour order: it is to fear the Lord and his 
us it is emphatically expressed by one of the prophets. 
Jlf.of God, therefore, is not only consistent with the love of 
tlf forms a material part of it. The pretended love of God 
gd from reverence of him, would no longer be genuine love, 
Idllwould rise into arrogant presumption. I proceed to observe, 

II. That gratitude forms an essential part of that disposition 
which we ought to bear towards God. This implies an affectionate 
sense of Gou upon the mind, and enters directly into love, under* 
stood in its most common acceptation. It were a gross mistake to 
iuMgine, that the reverence of which I have discoursed has any tend¬ 
ency to check gratitude; on the contrary it heightens it, by uniting 

* slvl. ID. t Psalm xevi, 6—8. f Job, v. a. § Hotea, ill. 5. 
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the sense of our benefactor's condescension with the benefits which 
he conveys. The more eminent the qualities of a benefactor are, 
and- the higher the rank is in which he &&nds, our hearts are warmed 
the more by the feeling of his goodness. ’ 

It is impossible to think of God at al), without conceiving him as 
the benefactor of mankind. Mysterious as this world is in many of 
its appearances, it nevertheless carries, on the whole, a strongly 
marked charqgter of goodness and benignity in its author. We be¬ 
hold a vast system obviously contrived to provide, not food and 
nourishment only, but comfort also and enjoyment to on infinite 
number of inhabitants. The more that philosophy has enlarged our 
views of nature* the more it lias been discovered that, throughout 
the wide extent of creation, there is no useless profusion of magni¬ 
ficence, but that every thing has been rendered subservient to the 
welfare of the rational or sensible world j lyiy, that many objects, 
which were once considered as not only superfluous but noxious, 
hold an useful place in the general system. Such provision has been 
made for our entertainment on this earth, such care' has been taken 
to store the world with a variety of pleasures to cheer our senses and 
enliven our imagination, that he whose eye opens on all the beauty 
of nature, must be of insensible heart indeed, if he feels no gratitude 
to that Being who has brought him forth to enjoy this wonderful 
scene. 

But the gratitude, of a good man will naturally go farther than this, 
lie will think not only of the benefits which he enjoys in common 
with the rest of his fellow-creatures, but of those which qre appropriated 
particularly to himself.—Who is there amongst us, my brethren, but 
in fairly reviewing the events of his life from infancy to this day, in 
thinking of the comforts he enjoys, and recollecting the dangers from 
Which he has been delivered; who is there, I say, that has not cause 
to acknowledge an invisible Guardian, who has all along watched 
over his frail estate, has protected and blessed him ?—Perhaps, of 
the blessings which you enjoy, or the deliverances you have recejjraR- 
you are more disposed to trace some human cause; one favour&bfe 
distinction you ascribe to your birth, your parents, or your education; 
fiy some other happy circumstance you think yourself solely indebted 
to the kindness of an earthly friend, or you refer it to the exertions 
of your own dexterity and talents.—Thoughtless and inconsiderate 
man! Have you forgotten that there is a first Cause of all, a .§up$Bae 
Lord, who,'from the beginning, has arranged and prepared 
series of causes and effects, of whose destination and agency mCh'hr© 
no more than the secondary instruments ? To what but to the original 
plan of his goodness, do you owe the favourable circumstances of 
your birth or your education, the kindness which he ordained to 
spring up in the breast of your friend, or the talents and abilities 
which he implanted within you, in order to favour your success ? 

But an exhortation to gratitude, you perhaps consider ns coming 
unseasonably in your present situation. The time was, when Uic „ 
light of the Divine countenance shone upon you, and looking up to 
a Benefactor in heaven, with a grateful heart you acknowledged your 
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blessings to be derived from Himj but that time is mm past}, you 
are .left desolate and forsaken, bereaved of the chief comforts on which 
you. had set your hearts. -f- And, because many of the favours of 
heaven are past, ought'they to be gone-from your remembrance? 
Are thcre*not still Some others remaining, for which you have rekson 
to give thanks? Have you forgotten all the blessings you haveeon- 
to enjoy ever since the day that you came forth a helpless 
infant into the word ? Be assured that a gratitude of thft sort, which 
dies away as soon as it ceases to be fed by the usual stream of benefits, 
which has regard to present favours only, and none to those that are 
past, is not true gratitude, but the symptom of a selfish and mercenary 
spirit. If you be disposed to thank God only when he is giving you 
all the desires of your hearts, what praise have ye ? Do not publicans 
and sinners the same? Men who have little either of religion or sen¬ 
sibility of heart. But when Providence shrouds itself in a dark cloud, 
and some of your favourite enjoyments are carried away, if still, with 
calm and patient mind, you continue to bless the name of the Lord, 
and still retain a thankful sense of the blessings you have so long, 
and so far beyond your deserts, been permitted to enioy; this is to 
be truly grateful; this is to show yourselves the dutiful children of a 
Father in Heaven. 

In reviewing the grounds which we have for gratitude to God, it 
becomes us to attend, not only to those blessings which appertain 
individually to each of us, but to those also which we enjoy in com¬ 
mon with others of our brethren. How much reason huve we, for 
instance, to blpss, God for having cast our lot in a land where we 
enjoy all the advantages of mild and equal government, and all the 
comforts of tranquillity and peace, while many a nation around us is 
oppressed by the hana of tyrannical power, disturbed with the alarms 
and terrours of war, or suffering from the ravages of the hostile 
spoiler ? What higher reason still to be grateful tor having our lot 
gust where the joyful sound of the Gospel is heard, where the glad 
Jt$d|ngs of peace upon earth, and good-will to the sons of men , are an- 
fpfiiced to us by the Son of God, who came to bring pardon and 
salvation to a guilty world ? Wliat everlasting ground of thankfulness 
is afforded by the blessed hope that is given us of life immortal; of 
a house not made with hands, Jemal in the heavens,- when the earthly 
house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved; of an inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, ascertained to all good men by the 
death and the resurrection of our blessed Redeemer f Bless the Lord, 
Omysoul! and all that is within me, bless his holy name, and forget not 
ailjkis benefits; who forgiveth qMthine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
diseases; who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who crowneth thee 
with loving-kindness and tender mercies . * Let us now add, 

III. Entire and profound submission, as a disposition most ne¬ 
cessary to be preserved on our part towards God. This includes 
submission of the understanding to the discoveries which God has 
be&i pleased to make; submission of the inclinations to the laws 
which he has promulgated for our conduct; submission of the will 

* Psalm ciil. 1—4. 
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to the dispensations of his Providence, as they affect chefevents of our 
life. It is hot submission constrained merely by a power against 
which we know that it is in vain to struggle; it is submission arising 
from reverence compounded with gratitude;-submission to One whose 
supreme perfection entitles Him to absolute obedience, whose expe¬ 
rienced goodness affords ground ibr implicit trust. 

In the present imperfect state of human nature, there will bq&fien 
found no small reluctance to that entire resignation to God which 
religion requires. The pride of human understanding will sometimes 
revolt against the discoveries which God has made in his word, ns 
deficient and unsatisfactory; the struggles of passion will frequently 
rise against the restraints imposed on us by his laws, and the severities 
inflicted by his Providence. But in the heart of a pious man all 
such opposition is checked and borne down, by a steady faith that, 
under the administration of the Almighty, all is ordered for the best, 
though for several steps of that high administration we arc unable at 
present to account. Hence that calm tranquillity he preserves, and 
that resolute and magnanimous submission lie maintains, amidst the 
most unpromising circumstances. He knows that in this stupendous 
universe, there must be many things that lie beyond our coin pre¬ 
hension. — As yet thou seest no more than the rise of the divine 
government, the beginnings of a great plan which Is not to be com¬ 
pleted until the course of ages shall end. Meanwhile darkness must 
be allowed, for wise reasons, to remain upon many things; severe 
restraints must be imposed on conduct, aud occasional sufferings 
must .be endured. If thou sufferest, sigh, and be silent; wait, and 
be patient. Presume not to exult thy weak reason Against the reve¬ 
lations of Heaven, nor to give vent to thy impatient complaints 
against the ordinations of thy Supreme Governour. Think with awe, 
and speak with caution, of what is so much above thee. Wait till 
thy being shall be unfolded; till it shall have passed through the 
necessary steps that shall gradually prepare thee for beholding the 
.Ajcrets of the universe; for understanding the counsels of the God 
who made it. In the mean time, be content to submit and to 
Let no other voice be heard iiom thee but this; “ Thou hast made 
“ me, O God! and I am thine, for in thee Hive , and move , and have 
i0 my being. Wherever thou commandest me to go, I follow. What- 
“ ever thou appointest me to suffer, I bear without murmur. It is 
“ my part to persevere in my duty; all the rest I leave to Thee; to 
“ Thee, whose wisdom I revere, whose goodness I have so dtien 
“experienced; in whom therefore I repose implicit trust that all 
“ shall end well, and the righteoq^be made finally happy.”— Good 
is the word which the Lard hath sp&ken. Not my will , but His he 
done. Beholdhere I am. Let him do to his servant as seemeth good 
to him.* 

, Such are the principal dispositions which it becomes us to pre¬ 
serve towards God; to preserve towards Him at all times; not in 
the solemn hours of devotion only, but when we act in the busy 
world, or when we walk in retirement amidst the scenes of nature. 1 ®' 
• 2 Kings, XX. 19. Luke, xxii. 42. 2 Saw. xr. 26. 
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If Inis uniofr 6f reverence) gratitude, and submission, habitually 
jiossess our minds, they will of course shoot forth into what is termed 
delighting ourselves in God ; thinking of him with peculiar com¬ 
placency and warmth of 'affection; and elevating us sometimes into 
a sacred transport*when we draw nigh to him in acts of immediate 
worship, in prayer and praise. Then is the season when the fulness 
of the soul gives rise to those sublime and pathetic effusions of piety 
which are recorded of saints in former times: My sogl thirstethfor 
God; for the living God: when shall I come and appear before him ? 
I will lift up my hands in thy name; my soul shall be satisfied as with 
marrow and with fatness, when I remember thee upon my bed, and me¬ 
ditate on thee in the night watches. Blessed is the man whom thou 
choosest, and causest to approach Unto thee. O, that I knew where to 
fnd him, that I might come even to his scat! * When such sentiments 
as these, of ardent affection towards God, chastened by reverence anti 
submission, as well as warmed by gratitude, predominate in our hearts, 
and when they exert their proper influence in purifying and regu¬ 
lating our life, we may then be truly said to love the Lard our God, 
with all our heart, and soul, and strength, and mind. 


SERMON LXXIV. 

ON THE MORAL CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 

, fid®, X. 38. 

Jesus of Nazareth—who went about doing good. 

There are two great aspects under which we may contemplate the 
appearance of our Blessed Lord on the earth. One is, his coming 
into the world in order to make expiation to divine justice, by his 
sufferings and death for the guilt of die human race. 'Die other is, his 
edging to act as the enlightener and reformer of the world, by his 
doftrine and his life. The first of those views is the most sublime ; 
as on the atonement which he made for us, depend all our hopes of 
the pardon of sin, and* of life eternal. In the other view, it is also 
of high importance that all Christians should frequently consider 
him, in order to the proper regulation of their conduct: the observ- 
atidtt of his example is no less necessary for this purpose, than 
attention to his doctrine; as by his doctrine he taught us what we 
are bound to do, so in his exaggple he showed us what we ought 
to be. 

Hence the example of our blessed Lord has been ever held up 
by serious writers to Christians for their instruction and imitation. 
It obviously possesses many advantages above any other standard of 
conduct. It carries peculiar obligations from gratitude, interest, and 
duty,* to enforce the imitation of it; and it is the only example, in 
Allowing which, we are certain never to err. It has also another 

* Psalm xliu 2. — Ixiii. 4—6. — l*y. 4. Job, xxiii. 3. 
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peculiar advantage attending it, which is, not so cqggpojily tfcfifoht 
of; that is, the universality of its use. It evidently appears that 
our Lord-himself had this benefit to his^ followers in view from the 
train of living which he chose to adopt Had he pitched upon any 
.one station of life, the influence of his example would have .been 
much more limited. The integrity, for instance, of Samuel as a 
judge, the devotion of David on the throne, the fortitude of Daniel 
in me midst of a corrupt court, hold forth indeed splendid instances 
of virtue, rat they hold them out only to a few: whereas, when 
Christ appeared on earth, he cofifiued himself to no one state of 
fortune or line of life; he did not addict himself to any particular 
calling; he did not even fix his residence in one place;, but he gives 
us an opportunity of viewing him in different places .and situations, in 
all that variety of lights which indiscriminately regard the bulk of 
mankind: his life was divided between the contemplative and the 
active; devotion and business equally shared it. We behold him 
in private life among his disciples, like a father in the midst of his 
family. We behold him in public life, acting with authority in the 
discharge of his high commission, assuming the dignity which be¬ 
longed to his office^ and boldly reproving the great and the power¬ 
ful. We see him sometimes in poverty and obscurity, contemned 
and persecuted. We see him at other times elevated into public 
favour, followed by applauding crowds, and enteriug Jerusalem in 
triumph. We can challenge all history, sacred or profane, to show us 
any eminent personage, saint, philosopher, or hero, whose character 
was so thoroughly tried, and- so fully exhibited to admiration, as 
that of our Saviour. What adds greatly to the .lustre of his ex¬ 
ample, it was marked by no affected singularities nor peculiar aus¬ 
terities. He did not seclude himself from ordinary society, but 
conversed among men with, that sort cf modest piety and virtue 
which suits itself to the level of human infirmity, and is’conspicuous 
for the discharge of the plain and substantial duties of a good life. 

It is not my intention at present to attempt a full survey of all ^ie 
graces and virtues which distinguished our Lord's life, and ennobled 
his sufferings and death; as this would lead into a field too exte^Ve 
for one Discourse: I mean to confine myself to the manner in which 
die fulfilled the social duties, and exercised his benevolence os a mail 
among men. This will afford an instructive view of what may be 
termed the moral character of Christ in his ordinary intercourse 
with the world, and will point out a proper model of our behaviour * 
towards one another. The most studied and laboured encomiums 
never drew a more amiable char act er, than what is contained in the 
few and plain words of the Textp@fesns of Nazareth went about, doing 
good. Let us consider in what manner He fulfilled this character. 

I. We are to attend to his assiduity and alacrity in seeking out and 
embracing every opportunity of doing good; this is the most sub¬ 
stantial part of the great virtue of charity. There is a sort of nega¬ 
tive goodness with which most men are ready to be satisfied; they 
applaud themselves if they have kept their hands free from unjust 
deeds, and no man can reproach them for working mischief to their 
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o^gliM ibut witii respect tohis welfare, they are totally incfifi* 
iraent. They remain m a amrt of torpid apathy about'the conctmrof 
others, without either mtHraag in their prosperity, or being affected 
with their distresses; this is far below jjgjhat is required of a good 
maxi. as*?** all designed by our Creator to be parts Of one body* 
members of cie-great society, where every one wee to contribute his 
part towards the common benefit, and to be madehappy by studying 
to make others so. In proportion indeed as our abitity^nu influence 
extend, the obligation to be extensively beneficial also grows; but 
hardly is there ahy sphere so narrow mid circumscribed, as not to 
afford some -cjgportunities of being useful. — In thy humble and oh* 
score stalloh^ttibu art apt to think thyself entirely insignificant and 
lost to the world. To thee, indeed, it may not belong to heal the* 
diseased, to raise the fallen, to supply the indigent, or to bring for¬ 
ward the deserving. But is there none whose spirit thou const cheer, 
or whose infirmities thou canst help to lighten ? Hast thou no parent, 
no child, no brother, no friend, to whom thou canst speak the words 
of comfort in the hour of sorrow, whose mistakes thou canst rectify, 
or whose erring steps thou const turn into the right path ? 

Here let the example of Christ, as far as thy sphere admits it, be 
before thine eyes, to quicken thine activity, and animate thy zeal. The 
whole history of his life is the history of active and diffusive benig¬ 
nity. Wherever he was present, we find him employed in doing 
good; either relieving men from their distresses, or making them wise 
and happy by his instructions. The whole country around him 
seemed to be his family, and if in a literal sense he had been the 
father of them all, they could not have exercised his care, or shared 
his bounty more. The hungry were fed, and the sick were cured, 
the blind saw, and the lame walked, wherever he came. His miracles 
never were mere ostentations of power, but always expressions of 
goodness. Ofteri he prevented the supplications of the distressed, 
and, unasked, conferred his favours; but never did any person apply 
to ( him for aid mid relief without receiving it, whether he was Jew or 
Heathen, friend or foe. What is especially remarkable in his be- 
neftfc^nce is, that it was continued and persevering in the midst of 
ingratitude. This is one of the hardest trials of virtue, not to be 
soured by the perversity of men, and which persons even of generous- 
spirits find it the most difficult to bear. But though Christ had to 
deal with a most untoward and stubborn generation, whom no evi¬ 
dence could convince, and ho goodness could mollify; though of all 
the great numbers who had been objects of his beneficence, we read of 
few who thankfully acknowledged ms kindness, fewer who became his 
followers, and none who rose up toassert his cause when borne down 
by unjust persecution; yet, seeking to do good only for its own sake, 
he persevered to the last in unwearied beneficence. He Overcame evil 
with good: it had been his principle, and, it would appear, a noted 
saying of his, which his disciples remembered and quoted after his 
til; it is more blessed to give than to receive, * 

I, We ought to propose for imitation that humanity of manners, 

* Acts, xx. 35. . 
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thai gentleness and affability which appeared hi d&Urhole of 'hur 
Lord's behaviour. This relates to the manner of cotfferriug^hefks, 
wtoch>is often -as material as the benefftstlrcmselves are. "These are 
sometimes conferred so ungraciously, as to* carry the air of irisulfs^ 
rather than benefits: whereas, when thdy bear the marks of proceed* 
ing from real kindness, their value is heightened, and‘ they are re¬ 
ceived with double pleasure. There are numberless occasions, when 
the discovery pf a humane temper, and the lesser offices of obliging 
ami courteous behaviour, contribute essentially to the happiness of 
others, >taul supply the place of greater benefits, which may not be in 
our power to bestow. — For this amiable spirit, our Lord was re¬ 
markably distinguished. He was open and affable to all, and easier 
of'access than his own disciples. On different occasions, we find 
Him checking his disciples, when they restrained the forwardness of 
the multitude who pressed upon him, seeking relief. Nay, he re¬ 
buked them for forbidding little children to come to him, whom the 
fondness of the parents sought to introduce to his presence, fie 
took the children into his arms and blessed them, and propounded 
them to his disciples as emblems of that innocence and simplicity 
which are requisite for our entering into the kingdom of heaven. * — 
He conversed familiarly with all sorts of people, and readily an¬ 
swered the questions they put to him. He had nothing of that 
haughty and distant reserve, which we so often see maintained by 
men of the world, and which prevents them from holding intercourse 
with any whom they consider as their inferiours in reputation or in 
rank. On the contrary, as our Lord was ready to do good to all, 
so he disdained not to receive kindness from others ; complying cheer¬ 
fully with the desire of those who invited him to their houses, and - 
accepting in good part the proffered tokens of their well-intended 
respect. For such instances of courtesy, he was reproached by the 
Jews, as one who wanted that external severity of manners which 
they imagined to belong to a professed reformer of the world. But 
He, who knew what was in die heart of man, saw that gentlenesS 
and condescension were more effectual methods of gaining men over 
to goodness, than harshness and austerity; and therefore did not 
decline all conversation with men of doubtful or blemished lives, as 
long as there was any hope of making them better. It was indeed 
true, diat he was, as they reproached nim, a friend to publicans and 
sinners; for he was a friend to every one to whom he could do gqpd. 
—At die same time, it is of importance to remark, that diis benignity 
of our Lord’s manners never betrayed him into the opposite extreme, 
never degenerated into that easines^of good-nature, which too often 
leads men to slide into the manners and habits of those with whom 
they converse, though they cannot approve of them. Wherever the 
interests of virtue were concerned, our Saviour was inflexibly firm. 
He boldly lifted up his voice, and testified against vice and corruption 
wherever he beheld them. He freely reproved the greatest men of 
the nation for their hypocritical and assumed shows of sanctity ; and 
the civility, with which he was entertained in the house of a Pharisee, 

* Mark, x. 14. 
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did not pre&nt him from inveighing severely against the vices of diet 
sect in their own presences* 

III. We are to consumr our Lord in the light of a faithful and 
affectionate friend, and his example as the pattern of all the offices 
that belong to virtuous friendship. The Apostles whom he chose 
for his intimate companions and friends, were men of honest and 
candid minds, and of great plainness and simplicity of character; 
men who, from real esteem, and from conviction of the truth of his 
mission, had become his followers, and who, notwithstanding the dis¬ 
advantages of his fortune in the world, continued to follow, him to 
the last. At the same time, together with those essential principles 
of worth, they had also great effects. They were most of them of 
timid and fearful disposition, of slow understanding, backward to 
apprehend spiritual things, and still prepossessed with the favourite 
prejudice of their nation, that the promised Messiah was to be a great 
conqueror, who was to rescue their country from foreign subjection, 
and raise it to empire and grandeur. — Among these men, our Lord 
passed all the hours of his private life, acting every part of an af¬ 
fectionate and faithful friend, commending, advising, and reproving 
with great sincerity, and at the same time with great tenderness. Iu 
his manner of living, he put himself perfectly on a level with them. 
Some of them he honoured with greater intimacy than others; but, 
like a prudent hither in his family, he allowed none of them to affect 
superiority over the rest, and checked all that tended to rivalry 
among them. He never flattered them in their failings. Hu never 
soothed them with vain hopes. He never concealed the disagreeable 
cousequences that would follow from adherence to his cause. Again 
and again he inculcated what they were backward and unwilling to 
believe concerning himself; and though the questions they put often 
discovered a degree of gross ignorance, he answered them all with¬ 
out passion or impatience, training them up by degrees to the events 
that were to happen after his decease, and to the high part they were 
destined then to act in the world. 

How happy would it be for mankind, if more attention were given 
to this noble pattern of fidelity and complacency which ought to 
prevail among friends, and of the indulgence due to the failings of 
those who arc, in theft* general character, worthy and estimable per¬ 
sons ! This amiable indulgence he carried so far, that in one of the 
most critical seasons of his life, during his agony in the garden, 
wlien he had left his disciples for a short time, with a strict charge 
to watch till he should return, but upon his returning found them 
asleep, all the reproof which their negligence at so important a 
juncture drew from him, was no more than this, W/iat, could ye not 
\watch with me for one hour /’f— Of the tenderness of our Lord’s af¬ 
fections,' and the constancy of his friendship, we have a very memor¬ 
able instance, in tliat mixture of friendship and filial piety which he 
- discovered during the cruelty of his last sufferings. It is recorded, 
that when he hung upon the cross, beholding John his beloved dis¬ 
ciple, and Mary his mother, standing as spectators below, he said to 

* Luke, ii. 37. t Mott. xxvi. 40. 
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John, Behold thy mother { and to Mary, Behold thy sbn ; thus commit¬ 
ting his forlorn mother to the charge of Jjgjs friend John, as the most 
sacred and honourable pledge he could leave him. of their ancient 
friendship. The heart of‘his friend melted \ and from that hour, we 
are told, he took her home with him to his awn houSc . It is John hMi«r 
self who has recorded to us this honourable testimony of his master's 
friendship. # 

IV. The example of Christ holds forth for our imitation his steady 
command of temper amidst the highest provocations, and his ready 
fdrgiriihess of injuries. Though he had revenge always in his power, 
he constantly declined it. On one occasion, when Iiis disciples 
Wished him to call down fire from heaven to punish the inhospitality 
of the Samaritans, he turned and rebuked them , saying, Ye blow not 
what manner of spirit ye are of; for the Son of Man is not come to 
destroy men's lives, but to save them, f When he was reviled, he reviled 
not again ; when he suffered, he threatened not. The insults, which 
he often received from a brutal multitude, had no power to alter the 
meekness and generosity of his disposition: he continued to beseech 
and intreat them, when they sought to chase him away from amongst 
them. 'When they accused him of being in confederacy with evil 
spirits, he answered their injurious defamation only with mild and 
calm reasoning, that if he by means of Satan did cast out Satan, his 
kingdom must be divided against itself, and could not stand . At his 
trial before the High Priest, when lie was most injuriously treated, 
and contrary to all law was, in face of the court, struck by one of 
the High Priest’s officers, what could be spoken more meekly and 
reasonably than his return to this usage, at a time when all circum¬ 
stances concurred to exasperate the spirit of an innocent man; if I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou 
mc?\ —When his enemies were completing the last scene of their 
cruelty in putting him to death, all their barbarous usage and scur¬ 
rilous taunts on that occasion provoked not one revengeful thought 
in his breast, nor drew from his lips one misbecoming expressiotf; 
but, on the contrary, the last accents of his expiring breath went 
forth in that affectionate prayer for their forgiveness; Father, forgive 
them, for they blow not what they do ! — Shall we, my friends, who 
have before our eyes such an example of gerierous magnanimity, of 
continued self-command amidst the most trying situations, not be 
ashamed of giving vent to passion on every trifling provocation, and 
fiercely demanding reparation for the smallest injury; we, who, from 
the remembrance of our own failings, have so many motives for 
mutual forbearance and forgiveness; while He, on the other hand, 
had done no wrong, had never given offence to any, but had the 
justest title to expect friendship from every human being? 

V. Let us attend to the sympathy and compassion which our 
Lord discovered for the sufferings of mankind. It was not with a 
cold unfeeling disposition, that he performed the office of relieving 
the distressed. His manner of bestowing relief clearly showed with 
\vhat sensibility he entered into the.sorrows of others. How affect- 
* John, xis. 26 , 27. t Luke, ix. 55 , 56 . f John, xviii. 23. 
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ing, for instance, Is the account of his restoring 'to life the sob 
widow of Nairn, as it is plated in the beautiful simplicity of tn# 
evangelical historian? When he came nigh to the gate of the 'citp,b& 
‘mid, there teas a dead ntdn carried oat, the drily son of hut mother m§i 
sj&was a widow / and much people of the dtp was with her. All the 
circumstances in this incident are moving and affecting $ and it pre¬ 
sently appeared with what tender sensibility our Lord was touched 
at the sight of so mournful a procession. And when the Lord saw 
her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her. Weep not g and he 
came and touched the bier, (and they, that bare him stood still, fmA Ke . 


said. Young man, I sap unto thee, Arise. And he that was dead sat up, 
and began to speak; and he delivered him to his mother. * The whole 
scene of raising Lazarus from the grave places our Saviour’s sympa¬ 
thy in the strongest light As soon as he came among the mourning 
friends, although he knew the cause of their mourning was speedily 
to be removed, he could not forbear partaking of their sorrow; He 
groaned, and was troubled in spirits and when, surrounded by a crowd 
in he approached to the grave of his deceased friend, it is ex¬ 
pressly recorded, to the eternal honour of his feelings, Jesus wept g 
and the gjews said. Behold, how he loved him. f—In like manner, 
when, for the last time, he was about to enter into Jerusalem, though 
tbe certain knowledge of all die cruelties which were prepared lor 
him there would have filled the breast of any ordinary person with 
indignation and hatred, instead of such emotions, the foresight of the 
direful calamities which hung over that devoted city melted his heart; 
end when he di;ew near to it and beheld it, he wept: pouring forth 
that pathetic lamentation; O Jerusalem , Jerusalem, thou thatkillestthe 
Prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would 1 
have gathered tkp children together, as a hen doth gather her brood 
under her wings, and pe would not! If thou hadst known, at least in 
this thy dap , the things which belong unto thppeace! but now they are 
hid from thine epes . | Tims, as a man, he indulged all the amiable 
feelings of our nature, teaching us that it is our duty to regulate our 
passions, not to extirpate them. 

Such was Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of our religion. A port 
only of his character have now attempted to delineate: many othpr 
of nis eminent graces and virtues have been left in the shade. But. 
in what we have now contemplated of his behaviour as a man among 
men, we behold a perfect model of the conduct we ought to hold in 
the ordinary intercourse of society with one another. We have seen 
him attentive to every opportunity of being beneficent and useful; in 
his behaviour to all men, afiable and obliging; to his friends, faithful 
and indulgent; to his enemies, generous and forgiving; to the dis¬ 
tressed, full of tenderness and compassion. I might also have dwelt 
upon the peaceable spirit he displayed on all occasions; his respect^ 
as a subject, to the civil laws mid government of bis country; dis¬ 
couraging a factious and mutinous spirit; paying tribute when 
demanded-; exhorting his followers to render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar's, as unto God those which are God’s. Enough 


* f Luke, vu. 12—13. f John, xi. 35,36. 1 Luke, xiil. 34. — xix, 42. 
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^ to.pbpw wh& ,9 blesping it would p tore ft> the world* 
if mis illustrious example yire re generally followed. Men would then 
become happy; in all their connexions witlrone another, ThisworlcT 
would b^ a blessed dwelling;'apd tlie society of human' beings,on 
eaifth, jwould approach tp the. joy and peace of die societies of ffljfrv 
just .in heaven. ' T 
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ON THE WOUNDS OF THE HEART. 

Prov. xviii. 14. 

Ike spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity i but a wounded spirit 

who can bear ? 

There are two classes of goods and evils belonging to man; those 
which respect his corporeal, and those which respect his spiritual 
state. Whatever is of an external nature, is sufficiently the object 
of attention to all men. In the health and vigour of the body, and 
in the flourishing state of worldly fortune, all rejoice; and whatever 
diminishes the one or the other, is immediately felt and lamented. 
These are visible and striking objects, on which our senses and ima¬ 
gination are accustomed to dwell. But to procure an equal attention 
to what is inward and spiritual, is much more difficult. It is not easy 
to convince men that the soul hath interests of its own, quite distinct 
from those of the body, and is liable to diseases and wounds a$ real 
as any which the body suffers, and often much more grievous. What 
passes within the hearts of men, is always invisible to the public eye. 
If it be of the pleasing and satisfactory kind, they have no occasion 
to disclose it; and if it be of a painful nature, it is often their intent 
to conceal it. In the mean time, the heart knoweth its own bitternessa 
and from its being secreted from public observation and concentrated 
within the breast, it is felt the more deeply. — The spirit of a man 
will sustain his infirmity; the natural vigour and courage of his mind 
nSay enable him to surmount the ordinary distresses of life; to bear 
with patience poverty, sickness, or pain, as long as he is conscious 
that all is right and sound within. But if, within him, the disease 
rankles in his mind and his heart; if that which should sustain him 
serves only to gall and torment him; to what quarter can he then 
look for relief, or to what medicine apply," when that which should 
have cured his other wounds is itself diseased and wounded? A 
wounded spirit who can bear? 

The spirit or soul of man is wounded chiefly by three causes: by 
Folly, by Passion, by Guilt. 

L It is wounded by Folly; that is, by vain, light, and improper 
pursuits; by a conduct, which though it should not be immediately 
criminal, yet is unsuitable to one’s age, character, or condition in the 
world. Good sense is no less requisite in our religious and mond 
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behaviour, than it is in our worldly aflhirs. Whoever departs far 
from the plain track of sober and reasonable conduct^ shall, sooner 
or later, undergo die consequences of a diseased and wounded spirit. 
—- It often happens, diat under the notion of innocent pleasure and 
amusement, of only following their humour and indulging their taste, 
while, as they say, they hurt no man, and violate no material duty, 
many go on, for a time, in a course of the most egregious follies, and 
all along conceive themselves to be, if not very virtuous, at least very 
inoffensive men. The case is the same with the diseases of .the mind, 
as with the diseases of the body. They lurk for a time iiHpeffceived. 
The seeds of them may be working within, while the person affected 
imagines himself to be in perfect health; but at length a crisis comes, 
which brings the secret venom forth, and makes all its malignity 
be felt. 14 

In this age of dissipation and luxury in which we live, how many 
avenues are constantly open that lead to the Temple of Folly ? To 
how many temptations are all, but especially die young and the gay, 
exposed, to squander their whole time amidst die circles of levity, 
and haunts of pleasure? By idleness and extravagance, mid the vain 
ambition of emulating others in the splendid show of life, multitudes 
run into expence beyond their fortune. The time which should be 
employed in training them for future significance in die world, they 
lose in frivolous amusements and pursuits; or, in the midst of these, 
bury the fruits of any good education they had already received. 
Idle associates are ever at hand, to aid them in inventing new plans 
of destroying die time. If that fatal engine of mischief, the gaming¬ 
table,, then attracts and ensnares them, their career of folly will soon 
be completed; the gulf of destruction opens, and ruin is at hand. 

Supposing some incident to befal, as befal at some time it must, 
which shall awaken persons of this description from their dreams of 
vanity; which shall open their eyes to the dmc that they have mis¬ 
spent, mid the follies which they have committed; then, alas! what 
mortifying and disquieting views of themselves will arise? How 
many galling remembrancer will crowd upon their minds ? They see 
their youdi thrown away in dishonourable or trivial pursuits; those 
valuable opportunities which they once enjoyed, of coming forward 
with distinction in the world, now irretrievably lost; their characters 
tarnished and sunk in the public eye; and the fortune, perhaps, which 
the# had inherited from their ancestors, wasted among idle compa¬ 
nions. They behold around them die countenances of their friends, 
angry and displeased. To the grave and the respectable, they dare 
not look up. They, with whom they once started in the race of life 
as their equals, have now got far before them j they are obliged to 
respect them as their superiours, and with shame to view themselves 
left behind, disgraced and dishonoured. •— Can any situation be more 
humbling and mortifying than this ? Is not this to suffer in a high 
degree thejgji sery of a wounded spirit, when a man sees that, by 
mere th||Mfdessn&s and folly, he has exposed and degraded him¬ 
self; bteltfe his character, his health, his interest, sinking in the 
Voriel; and Is sensible that with his own hands, and by his own blind 
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and ill-judged conduct, he has brought.thia ruin bn hnsuHlf?—Con¬ 
science now begins* to exert its authority, fmd lift its scourge. At 
every stroke it inflicts, the wounds of the heart open and'bleed: and 
though it exercise not the same dread severity as when it Upbraids us 
with notorious crimes, yet still it is the voice of God within, rebuking^ 
and punishing reasonable creatures for folly as well as for guilt; nor 
indeed are follies of such a kind as have been described, ever free 
from many stains of guilt. 

II. iF.by Folly the spirit is thus liable to be wounded, it is exposed 
by PasS&ir-to wounds still more severe. Passions are those strong 
emotions' of the mind which impel it to desire, and to act, with vehe¬ 
mence. When directed towards proper objects, and kept within just 
bounds, they possess an useful place in our frame ; they add vigour 
and energy to the mind, and enable it, on great occasions, to act with 
uncommon force and success; but they always require the govern¬ 
ment and restraint of reason. It is in the mind, just as it is in the 
body. Every member of the body is useful, and serves some good 
purpose. But if any one swell to an enormous size, it presently 
becomes a disease. Thus, when a man’s passions go on fo.ajcalm 
and moderate train, and no object has taken an inordinate hold'of 
any of them, his spirit is in this part sound, and his life proceeds with 
tranquillity. But if any of them have been so far indulged, and left 
without restraint, as to run into excess, a dangerous blow will then be 
given to the heart.—Supposing, for instance, that some passion, even 
of the nature of those which are reckoned innocent, shall so far seize 
a man as to conquer and overpower him, his tranquillity will be 
destroyed.. The balance of his soul is lost; he is no longer his/)wn 
master, nor is capable of attending properly to the offices of life which 
are incumbent on him, or of turning his thoughts into any other 
direction than what passion points out. He may be sensible of the 
wound. He feels the dart that is fixed in his breast, but is unable to 
extract it. 

But the case becomes infinitely worse,' if the passion which ha£ 
seized a man be of the vicious and malignant kind. Let him be placed 
in the most prosperous situation of life; give him external ease and 
affluence to the full; and let his character be high, and applauded 
by the world; yet, if into the heart of this man there has stolen some 
dark jealous suspicion, some rankling envy, some pining discontent, 
that instant his temper is soured, and poison is scattered over all his 
joys. He dwells in secret upon his vexations and cares, and while 
the crowd admires his prosperity, he envies die more peaceful con¬ 
dition of the peasant and the hind. If his passions chance to be of 
the more fierce and outrageous nature, the painful feelings they pro¬ 
duce will be still more intense and acute. By violent passions the 
heart is not only wounded, but tom and rent. As long as a man is 
under the workmgs of raging ambition, disappointed pride, and keen 
thirst for revenge, he remains under immediate torment, Over his 
dark and scowling mind, gloomy ideas continually tjgtajd* His 
transient fits of merriment and joy are like beams of light breaking, 
occasionally, from the black cloud that carries the thunder.—What 
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greatly aggfavari* die misery of guchperons<^tbatthey due make 
no complaints. When the body is f di«eased of wounded, to our 
friends we naturally fly; and from their sympathy or assistance expect 
relief. "But ,4h^ wounds given to the heart by ill-governed passions, 
are of mi opprobrious nature, and must be stifled in secret Hie 
slave of passion can unbosom himself to no friend; and, instead of 
sympathy, dreads meeting with ridicule or contempt — How into¬ 
lerably wretched must the condition of Haman have been, when, 
before all his assembled friends, be was reduced to make this hpmbling 
confession of his state; that in the height of royal favour, aim in the 
midst of the utmost magnificence and grandeur, “ all availed him 
•* nothing, so long as he saw his rival, Mordecai the Jew, sitting at 
“ the King’s gate!” 

HI. The wounds which the heart receives from Guilt are productive 
of still greater pain and misery, than any which have been already 
mentioned. If beyond being misled by folly, or overcome by passion, 
a man be conscious to himself of having deliberately committed deeds 
of injustice or cruelty; of having, perhaps, by wicked arts, seduced 
the imiocent and unwary, to fall the miserable victims of his licentious 
pleasures; of having ruined, by his dishonesty, the unsuspicious 
trusting friend; of having amassed wealth to himself by fraud and 
oppression, from the spoils of the industrious: in such and similar 
cases, deep and lasting is the sting which is sent into the heart. 

I am aware of the arts which nave been devised by criminal men 
to shelter themselves from the attacks of conscience; of the sceptical 
principles to which they have recourse; and of the self-deceiving 
opinions with 'which they flatter themselves concerning their own 
chaircter, concerning the goodness of God, and the allowances which 
they hope will be made for human infirmity and strong temptations. 
But all those palliatives of guilt are no other to the soul, than the 
empiric medicines that are applied to the diseases of the body; which 
disguise the disease, without removing it; which procure a little tem- 
'porsry ease, and conceal from the patient the danger of his state; 
but drive the distemper to the vitals, and make it break forth in the 
end with redoubled force. Thus may those dangerous opiates of 
conscience sooth a man for a while, in the days of his prosperity. 
Amidst the bustle ofructive l<fe, and as long as the flutter of gay and 
youthful spirits lasts, he may go on in the commission of many crimes 
with smoothness and seeming peace. But let the sober and serious 
hour come, which, sooner or later, must come to all; let the amuse¬ 
ments of life be withdrawn, and the man be left alone to his own 
reflections; the power of truth will soon prove too strong for all that 
is opposed to it, and pierce into his heart.—The voice of nature, of 
conscience, and of God, will make itself be heard within him. He 
will feel that he is a wretch. He will become despicable in his own 
sight. He will become sensible that all good men have reason to 
bate him, and that the just Governour of the world has reason to 
punish-him. Cti&sciehce, bringing to remembrance all his secret 
crimes^ will holdthem up to his view with this fearful inscription 
gritten upon them, God will bring every work into Judgment, —Hence 
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• This remoo** will pwty .thok|geper on the bad raan*s heart, if St 
shad happen, as it sometimes does, that there was a period in his Mfe 
when he was a different man? when, having^been educated by virtuous 
> parents in sober and religions principles, and being as yet uncorrupted 
by the world, he passed his days without reproach or blame. The 
recollection of what he then felt, compared with the state into which 
he has*«bw brought himself by forfeited integrity and honour, will 
wring lift heart with sad remembrance. “ Once I knew what it was 
“ to enjoy all the comforts of innocence, and to take pleasure in 
“ the thoughts of heaven, when my hands were unstained find my 
** mind was pure. Then I was ever cheerful, easy, and free. Flea- 
** ven and earth seemed to smile upon me. My nights were peace- 
“ tul, and my days were pleasant. Innocent joys and comfort* 
“ able hopes were ever at hand to entertain my solitary hours. —•' 
“ Where now are these gone ? Why am I thus so altered and changed 
“ from what I was, and so uneasy to myself? What, alas! have I 
“ gnined by those worldly pursuits and ambitious plans $hieh se- 
“ duced me from the plain and safe paths of integrity and virtue f" . 

Such are the wounds of the spirit, occasioned either by folly, by 
1 Mission, or by guilt, and too often by a complication of all the three 
together. For though they be of separate considerattan, and each 
of them may be felt in a different degree, yet they ore seldom parted 
wholly asunder from one another. Folly gives rise to unrestrained and 
disorderly passions. These betray men into Atrocious crimes; and the 
wretched sinner is stung os by a three-headed snake; at once, re¬ 
proached by reason for his folly, agitated by some strong passion* and 
tortured with a conscious sense of guilt.—When these disorders of the 
mind arise to their height, they arc, of all miseries, the most dreadful. 
The vulgar misfortunes of life, poverty, sickness, or the loss of friends, 
in comparison with them, are trivial evils. Under such misfortunes, 
a man of tolerable spirit, or of a moderate share of virtue, will be ablw 
to find some consolation. But, under the other, he can find none. 


What is but too decisive as to the degree in which they surpass all ex¬ 
ternal evils, they are those wounds of the spirit, the shame of folly,, the 
violence of passion, and the remorse for guilt, which have so frequently 
produced that fatal crime, so much the reproach of our ageMcf. our 
country; which have driven men to the most abhorred of all evils, 
to death by their own hand, in order to seek relief from a life too 
embittered to be endured. — Far from each of us be such desperate 
calamities! — But, if it be the certain tendency of those wounds of 
the heart, to introduce the greatest dJsquietude and misery into the 
life of man, then, from what has be£n said, let us be taught, , 

In the first place, To give the most serious and vigilant attention 
to the government of our hearts. It may be thought by some, that 
the formidable representation I have given of the miserable effects 
of a wounded spirit, attaches only to them who^jave gone to the 
utmost lengths M folly or passion; but that* by spine more temperate 
regulation of conduct, indulgence may be’ given* without harm, to the 
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free gratification of certain favourite desires. -* Se as red, my 
brethren, (hat; under ideas of this kind, there lies much self-deception . 
Supposing it in your power to stop ji^ii&ne given point without rush¬ 
ing into the greatest disorders, still foil would suffer froro the licence 
you had taken to drop the government of your hearts. The lesser 
criminal never escapes without his share f punishment In propor¬ 
tion to the quantity you have drunk out of the poisoned cup of plea¬ 
sure, you will feel your inward health and soundnes unpaired; or, to 
follow the metaphor of the Text, not by a deep wound only, , but by 
every slighter hurt given to the heart you will suffer in that peace 
and tranquillity which makes the comfort of life. 

But besides this consideration, strict attention is the more requisite 
to the government of the heart as the first introduction to those dis¬ 
orders which spread their consequences so deep and wide, is for the 
most part gradual and insensible, and made by latent steps. Did all 
'the evil clearly show itself at the beginning, the danger would be less. 
But we are imperceptibly betrayed, and from one incautious attach¬ 
ment drawn on to another, till the government of our hearts be at last 
utterly ldst; and wounds inflicted there, which are not to be healed 
without much shame, penitence, and remorse. — How much does this 
call for the attention of youth in particular, whose raw and unexpe- 
perienced minds are so apt to be caught by every new and enticing 
object that is held forth to their passions ? How much does it con¬ 
cern them to beware of the commencements of evil, and to listen to 


the admonitions of the grave and the wise, who have gone through 
'those dangerous paths on which they are beginning to enter? Let 
ihem never give up their hearts profusely to any attachment, without 
the countenance of reason and religion. Let them shut their ears to 
the seductions of folly and vice, and look with wary eye to those rocks 
on which so many outers have split. — Nor is it only to youth that 
this admonition belongs. To the levities and passions of youth suc¬ 
ceed the more sober follies of advancing years; which, under a graver 
appearance, are no less liable to seize and wound the heart. From 
the fust to the last of man’s abode on earth, the discipline is per¬ 
petually requisite of keeping the heart with aU diligence; guarding it 
from whatever would, annoy its healthy and sound estate \ as out of 
the heart are the issues either of life or Death . ,, 

In the second place, It clearly appears, from what has been said, 
how much reason we all have to join prayer to Almighty God, in 
Addition to our own epdeavours of guarding and governing our spi¬ 
rits; beseeching Him who made the heart, and who knows all its 
errours and wanderings, to aid and prosper us by his grace in this 
di!fi$ult undertaking. Well must he who knows any thing of himself 
at alQjuJOw how greatly divine*hssistance is needed here, and how 
httieiwPcdn depend upon ourselves without it. For deceitful, as well 
as desperateif picked, are our hearts; and after all our pretences to 
. ability and wis^P 1 %i.l^L 0 A eil » by the seductions of folly and of 
passion^ have learned, and the admired, been shame¬ 

fully qgxried a eai1n ^ s ^y be.desired is that blessing 
promised in the Gosf^V of a. netv, heart and a SftW spirit* which shall 
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raider us suppriour to the attacks of vanity and viee.; */f35o eon un¬ 
derstand his errours ? Cleajuefme, 0 God, from secret faults: Create 
in me a dean heart, and rmmdm right spirit within me. That which 
J see not, teach thou me s an&teetd me in thy •way everlasting. 

In the lost place, All that has been said on the subject tends to 
impress us with a sense of thi£ awful truth, that the Great God hath 
already begun to punish bad men for their sins and vices. You see 
his hand clearly marked in all that they are made to suffer by the 
Wounded Spirit. You see that he has not delayed all retribution 
to another world; but hath in this world begun to act as a Gover- 
nour and a Judge; showing, by an established order of tilings, that 
while he loves the righteous, he kateth all the workers of iniquity. 
With a wisdom peculiar to himself; he hath made the punishments 
due to sinners to arise directly from their own behaviour, and to be 
inflicted by their own hands. He hath no occasion to send forth 
destroying angels against them; the thunder which is ever in his 
hands, needs not to be pointed at the heads of the guilty. He need 
only leave them to themselves; and presently their wickedness begins 
to reprove them, and their backslidings to correct them, till they fully see 
and feel what an evil thing, and bitter-it was, to depart from the Lord 
their God. Conscious, while their hearts are bleeding within them, 
that they are only reaping the fruit of their awn doings, the sense of 
deserving what they suffer, both aggravates the suffering, and forces 
them to acknowledge the justice of it 

When we behold such plain marks of wise and just government 
taking place among men, who shall take upon him to say that all 
things come alike to all men, and that there is no more than a pro¬ 
miscuous distribution of good and evil by Providence on darth ? 
However it may seem in appearance, it is far from being so in reality. 
We look to the outside of things. We are dazzled with that tinsel 
glare which prosperity sometimes throws around the worthless and 
die wicked. But what is that to true happiness and self-enjoyment ? 
often, how little connected with it? Could you look into the hearts 
of men, another scene would open. You would see many a heart 
wounded and bleeding in secret, from a guilty conscience and re¬ 
membered crimes, while gay looks were affectedly put on before the 
world. Comparing this galled and distressed state of mind, with the 
free and easy, the light and disencumbered spirit of a worthy and 
virtuous man, even under the pressures of life, you would forbear to 
charge Providence, and would readily acknowledge, that though the 
external distribution of the world’s goods be promiscuous, me in¬ 
ternal allotment of happiness is measured by the real characters of 
men.— On the whole, let us hold fast by this great truth, and by it 
govern our lives, that every man’# real happiness or misery jp made, 
by the appointment of the Creat$$ to depend more on himg&lf, and 
on the proper government of his mind and heart, than upon any ex¬ 
ternal thing, or than upon all external thing#fs^t together; that for 
thbse who serve God, and study to kee^^^pNSOhscience ctear from 
guilt; God hath 'provided peace and comfort ton earth, as well as re¬ 
wards liereaftef? but, iaith my God, there is no peace to the wicked. 
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SERMON LXXVI, 

t ON ALL THINGS WORKING TOGETHER FOR GOOD TO THE 

RIGHTEOUS. 

Romans, viii. 28. 

We hum that all things work together for good, to them that love God , 
to them who are the called according to his purpose . 

Among many ancient philosophers it was a favourite tenet, that all 
seeming disorders in the world are rendered subservient to the order 
and perfection of the universe; or, that all things work together for 
the good of the whole: But to this good of the whole, they con¬ 
ceived the interest of individuals to be oft-times obliged to yield. 
The revelation of the Gospel has opened to us a higher and more 
comfortable prospect. For it assures us not only of the direct ten¬ 
dency of all things to general order, but tfi the consummate happiness 
of every individual who loves and serves God. While the Deity Is 
ever carrying on the general system of things to its proper perfection, 
the interest of no one good man is sacrificed in any point to promote 
this end; but his life is, at the same time, a system complete within 
itself, where all tilings are made to conspire for bringing about his 
felicity. We hum, says the Apostle in my Text, that is, we are 
assured, not by doubtful reasonings with regard to which the wisest 
might be perplexed, but by a divine promise on which the simple 
can firmly rely, that all things work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the Called according to his purpose. — This is 
that capital encouragement of religion, which virtually contains in 
itself all the other promises made in Scripture to the righteous, and, 
like a full and exuberant fountain, divides itself into a.thousand 
streams to refresh the life of man with consolation and joy. It will 
therefore deserve our very full and particular consideration, both as 
to the extent of encouragement given, and the evidence on which our 
assurance of it rests. 

The first thing which should here draw our attention is, the cha¬ 
racter Of those to whom the encouragement of the Text is appro¬ 
priated. For it is evidently not given indiscriminately to all, but 
limited to such as love God, and are the Called according to his pur¬ 
pose; that is, chosen by him to eternal life. Bus iest the latter part 
of this description should appear too secret and mysterious to afford 
the encouragement intended, it is cleared up by the first and explan¬ 
atory character, them that lave God. Here is something plain and 
satisfactory, on which we can rest. We need not say, Who shall as¬ 
cend into heaven, in order to bring us down from thence any inform¬ 
ation, whether our n ame s be written in the book of life ? It is suffi¬ 
cient to look into ou^tef f ,and the state pf our heart. The word is 
very nigh unto thee, in^m^otdh, and in thy heart , that thou mayest do it* 

• Deut. utx. 14. * 
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They that line God, and they who are the Called, according to his 
purpose, are the same. Divine love is the sacred character which 
marks those who are sealed unto the day of redemption .—This love 
of God is not to be understood ^s signifying merely some occasional 
ardour of affection; it imports that steady principle of goodness 
which becomes the spring of a pure and virtuous life. The same 
character is here meant, which is described in other passages of 
Scripture, by fearing and serving God. They who truly love God, 
are jthey who love and imitate the divine perfections; they who love 
and obey the divine laws; they who love and pursue the divine ap¬ 
probation, as the great aim of their life. — Keeping this important 
article ever in view as a necessary limitation of the gracious declar¬ 
ation in the Text, let us proceed to examine the full extent of that 
encouragement which it affords. 

We begin with considering what the good is, for which it is here 
said that all things work in favour of the righteous. It is a term 
susceptible of very different acceptations. For many things appear 
good to some, which do not appear so to others; nay, the same 
things which have appeared to ourselves good at one time, have 
been far from appearing good at another. Assuredly that good 
which God promises as the reward of his servants, must be some¬ 
what worthy of God to bestow; somewhat that depends not on the 
fluctuation of fancy and opinion, and that is not liable to change 
with the change of times. It must be some good of a fixed and 
permanent nature, which will be felt as such in every situation and 
period of our existence. But it is evident that such characters are 
not applicable to the external advantages of the world, riches, fame, 
and honours. These may occasionally be desirable, and at some 
times confer satisfaction on the possessor. But besides their uncer¬ 
tain and transient duration, they are far from conferring satisfaction, 
at all times, even when they last. On the contrary, it is a certain 
fact, and manifest to general observation, that a man may possess 
all the external advantages of fortune, and lead withal it very miser¬ 
able life. Suppose him to be disquieted in his own mind by envy, 
jealousy, revenge, or other violent passions, and harassed w r itli a 
guilty conscience, such a man cannot be said to have attained what 
Is good. Would it have been worthy of the Supreme Being to 
have flattered his servants with the hope only of a good so fallacious, 
that in certain circumstances it might be consistent with the greatest 
misery ? — No: that good, for the sake of which he makes all flings * 
work to those that love him, must be founded in the improvement 
and perfection of their nature in wisdom, grace, and virtue; in their 
good, considered as rational and immortal beings; productive of a 
felicity which is within them, and shall abide with them for ever. 
While we look only to a present momentary satisfaction, the Divine 
Being, in consulting our welfare* provides for the .whole of our ex¬ 
istence in time and eternity; connects the present with the future; 
and, by his beneficent decree, ordains, |fl]|P ffh of his servants, that 
which, upon the whole, is -the 4esf.--1|P8le to the sinner he givetk 
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sore travail, to gather and to heap up; he giveth to a Utah that ts good 
in his sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and joy. * ‘ v ' ; , 

Having ascertained the sense in which we are to understand the 
good for which God maketh all things to work, we proceed to con¬ 
sider what is included in the extent of the expression, of aU things 
working for this good. 'In general, it includes all that happens to 
good men in this world; every station and condition in which they 
are placed; every circumstance in their lot, from the beginning to 
the end of their lives. Nothing be&ls them fortuitously, nothing 
happens in vain, or without a meaning; but every event possesses its 
proper and destined place, and forms a link in that great chain of 
causes which is appointed to cany on their improvement and felicity. 
As all the rivers upon the face of the globe, however circuitous they 
may be in their progress, and however opposite in their course, yet 
% meet at last in the ocean, and there contribute to increase the mass 
of waters; so ail the seemingly discordant events in the life of a good 
man are made to preserve, upon the whole, an unerring, tendency to 
his good, and to concur and conspire for promoting it at the last. 
What a noble and sublime view does this present of the supreme 
dominion of Providence, and df its care exercised over every 
righteous man! 

When we descend to a more particular examination of what is 
included in the expression here used, of all things*, we may observe, 
first, that it includes a state of worldly prosperity. For sometimes this 
is appointed to fall to the share of God’s servants; nay, their worth 
and virtue hav r e often been the means of bringing it about. But it 
is not'one of those things which are good in their own nature, till 
God makes it work for that purpose. What numbers of men has it 
poisoned and destroyed, cherishing the growth of wantonness and 
folly; and implanting in their breasts the seeds of those bad passions 
which spring up into many a crime! From such evils, the prosperity 
of good men is guarded by God. The poison is extracted from it, 
and the salutary part only left. It is rendered to them a comfort¬ 
able and useful enjoyment of life, affording opportunity for the 
exercise of many virtues, which otherwise would not have come 
within their sphere. 

But, among all things that work for good, it is probable that the' 
evils of this life were particularly designed to be included, as what 
we might have least expected to be subservient to that purpose. It 
' is nevertheless certain, that, from the discipline of adversity, the 
most salutary in$rovements of human natuie have been often de¬ 
rived. In that severe school, the predominant erroiirs of the mind- 
have been corrected, the intemperance of the giddy spirit has been 
allayed and .reformed, and that manly seriousness acquired, which is 
the foundation of true wisdom. By the sadness of the countenance, 
the heart of the sufferer has been made better: he has been trained up 
to fortitude of mind, improved in humanity to men, and formed to 
the habits of devotfo% 49 i^^@signation to.Qod. 

At thf $ame time, it’is ohiy if need be, at tire Apostle Peter speaks, 

• * Ecdei. ii. 26 . 
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that the righteous are left for a season in heaviness.* If itbe^certain 
that all things work for their good, it follows of cotirse* that there is 
no superfluous severit}% no needless or unnecessary trouble, to them, 
in the constitution of things. Their afflictions never befal without 
a cause, nor are sent but upon a proper errand. These storms are 
never allowed to rise, but in *order to dispel sofoe noxious vapours, 
and to restore salubrity to the moral atmosphere. *— Herein appears, 
if we may be allowed so to speak, the wonderful art and skill of the 
Supreme Artificer, the profound depth of the Divine wisdom, in ex¬ 
tracting, from distresses and sorrows, the materials of peace and 
felicity. Nor are only the external calamities of good men sub¬ 
servient to this purpose; but their internal infirmities, their very fail¬ 
ings mid errours, are made, by the powerful influence of God’s grace, 
to contribute ultimately to their good. They are thereby instructed 
in the knowledge of themselves; they are properly humbled by the 
discoveryof their own weakness,* and trained to that becoming spirit 
of contrition and returning repentance^ which is represented as giving 
joy to the angels in heaven. He who maketh the wrath of man to 
praise him , is not deficient in wisdom and power, to make even the 
failings of his servants, in this imperfect state of human nature, re¬ 
dound at last to his own glory, and to their good. 

It must not escape observation, that the Text suggests, not merely 
that all things prove good in the issue, or eventually turn out to the 
benefit of the rig|; eous, but that they work for it. This expression 
carries particular' energy. It imports that all things are so formed by 
God, as to become active causes of happiness to those who love him. 
His infinite wisdom gives to things in themselves mpst unapt, au apti¬ 
tude and fitness to fulfil his own great ends; disposes and prepares 
them for their proper effects; and makes dangers and evils his. in¬ 
struments for accomplishing the felicity of his servants. There is a 
certain operation and process always going on, by which, though we 
are insensible of it, all things are constantly advancing towards a 
happy issue. In the same manner as the operation of natural causes, 
though slow and unperceived, is sure; as the seed which is sowfi in 
the ground is every moment unfolding itself; and though no eye can 
trace the steps of its progress, yet, with a silent growth, is ripening 
'and shooting forth its stalks; so in the moral world, throughout all 
the dispensations of Providence, there is the same latent, but certain 
progress of the seeds of virtue and holiness, teuding towards per¬ 
fection in the endf. Light is sown for the righteous , as the Psalmisfr 
beautifully employs this metaphor, and gladness for the upright 
in heart, f 

It is said in the Text, not only that aH things thus work, but that 
they work together for good ,• intimating that they are made to con¬ 
spire and concur with one another, for bringing about what is best on 
tine whole. Taken singly and individually, it might be difficult to 
'conceive how each event wrought for^good* They must be viewed 
in their consequences pqdeflects; consi&i$l ip all their dependencies- 

•iPcfcL C. **' ,r . „ f Ftabnxcvii.41. 
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and c&nexions, as links hanging together to form one egtamve chain; 
It is by adjusting into one consistent whole, the various events that 
All up human life; arranging in the happiest succession all the qccur- 
rencesj of that complicated scene; and.bending to his own;ng||poge 
things which appear' most opposite and contrary, that the 
accomplishes his grfeat plan in behalf of those who love hin^' -ma are 
the Called according to his purpose. 

Such is that great edifice of encouragement and hope, which the 
Gospel of Christ hath, reared for the consolation of those who sin¬ 
cerely love and serve God. It remains now that we examine what 
the pillars are on which so mighty an edifice rests. The Apostle 
speaks, you see, in a strain of lull assurance. He does not say, we 
believe, or we hope, but we know, that all things work together for 
good. — Let us consider, 

In the first place, The evidence in support of this doctrine, which 
arises from the perfections of the Divine nature. In general, that 
God is good to all, and that his goodness is especially exerted in 
behalf of the righteous, is a principle of religion which none will 
dispute. The only question is, how far that goodness extends, and 
whether we can conceive it as extending to all that is implied in the 
Text? Something, it must be confessed, there is astonishing, and 
on first view almost incredible in the assertion, that amidst that in¬ 
finite combination of events which carry on the general order of the 
universe, nothing shall ever happen but what advajfpgei the happiness 
of each good man; and which shall tend to his private interest, as 
much as if his existence bad formed a system by itself. But liow 
astonishing soever this may seem to us, let us first reflect that this 
supposes no effort beyond the power of Him who is Almighty, or 
beyoncf the skill of Him who is infinite in wisdom. We must not 
measure divine operations by the feeble energies of man. God is 
the first cause of all that exists and acts. All events are, at every 
moment, in his hand. Nothing can make any resistance to his pur¬ 
pose, or fall out in any way beside, or beyond his plan. At one 
glalice he perceives how all things are going on throughout his uni-r 
verse. Not the minutest object is overlooked by Him. No mill- 
tiplicj$yof affairs distracts Him: for to the supreme intelligence, 
all things are present 4£ once; and to the concerns of every good'’” 
man, his observation and attention reach as fully as if there were 
no other object under his government. ,.yC/ 

. As there is nothing, therefore, in the promiseflkhe Text, which 
Diving power and wisdom cannot effect, so neither is there any thing; 
iu it but what Divine goodness gives us reason to' believe shall be 
fulfilled. The goodness of the Supreme Being is very different 
from that of men. Among them, it is a principle occasionally oper¬ 
ating, but always limited, and always subject to alteration and change. 
Their benefits, though liberally bestowed at one time, will at another 
time be stopped by* the intervention of contrary passions. Their 
benevolence decays; selfishness and indifference succeed. But, in 
the nature of the Deity, there is no principle’which can produce 
alteratioj#^ change in his benevolent purpose once formed. With - 
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out variableness or' shadow ofturning^ Wti6rh he h ffrh ©nee fooed he 
looetk to the end. * The gifts and calling of God art without repent- 
ante, f His goodness therefore consists, not in a mere temporary 
effualwirpf blessings, but is permanent and Steady; leading him, not 
simply tb bestow some things that are good, and then to stop, but 
to eaiTy his gracious purpose to the utmost; in every instance to do 
what is best for his servants on the whole, or, in the words of the 
Text, to make all things work for their good. 

Let us now consider, what it would import, if any single occur¬ 
rence were to happen in the course of human affairs, which had ndt 
a good design; which did not, in one form or other, promote the 
benefit of the righteous. What would it import, but that in such 
an instance, either the Divine power and wisdom had fallen short of 
their effect, or the Divine goodness had neglected and forsaken the 
virtuous ? It were blasphemous to suppose that the nature of the 
Deity was changed ; or that there were, in his government of the 
world, some vacant spaces, or neglected intervals, in which he suf¬ 
fered the reins of administration to drop out of his hands, and some 
evil principle to counteract his general system. But as all such sup¬ 
positions are manifestly inconsistent with the nature of that God in 
whom Christians believe, there appears to follow, from tKe consider¬ 
ation of his perfections, evidence next to demonstration, for the truth 
of that doctrine .^ich the Text contains. 

But that it mfyjiot rest its evidence on our own reasonings only, let 
us next consider what discovery of his high designs God hath been 
pleased to make in the Revelation of the Gospel. Here it is amply 
sufficient to have recourse to one signal dispensation of his govern¬ 
ment, the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ* Hence anse^an 
argument which carries the most convincing force; and which ac¬ 
cordingly, in a few verses after the Text, is employed by the Apostle 
in support of that doctrine I have been illustrating. He that spared 
not his own Son , but delivered, him up for us ally him shall he not with 
him also , freely give us all things ? — Can we in any instance distnust 
Him who hath given us this highest proof of liis love ? If he scrupled 
not to bestow this best gift, is there any other blessing he will be 
inclined to withhold ? Having already done so much, will he leave 
incomplete his own great work?—By the death of Christ, we are 
taught in Scripture, that atonement was made for sin. He under¬ 
went in his sufferui|j| the punishment due to us. He is said to have , 
been wounded for dwr transgressions , and bmised for our iniquities j to 
have borne our sins in his own body on the tree. From this view of 
the doctrine of redemption, it naturally follows, that Christ, having 
purchased for his followers the pardon of their sins, the afflictions 
they now undergo are not properly to be considered as punishments, 
but as chastisements intended for their good.—Add to this, that it is 
the peculiar province of our Lord in his present exalted state, to ad¬ 
minister all things for the good of his church. For this end his 
regal power is employed. To this end his mediation and intercession 
are directed; and either these must in some cases prove ineffectual, 

* John, xiii. 1. t Rom. xi. 29. 
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or it miist foHow that all things work for the good of them who love 
him* As much“evidence then as we have for those capital truths on 
which the whole of Christianity rests, the same we have for'that high 
encouragement afforded foy the Text 

It remains to take notice, in the last place, of the express arid mul¬ 
tiplied promises of the sacred Scripture to the same purpose with that 
in the Text. Though the Text alone might have appeared suffi¬ 
cient for our encouragement; yet, as repeated assurances of the same 
tiling come home with greater weight to the mind, it hath pleased 
God to make this full provision for confirming the trust and hope of 
his servants; and there can be no doubt that the plain and explicit 
words of the divine promises have had the most comfortable influ¬ 
ence on many who could not so well have supported themselves un¬ 
der die trials of life, either by reasonings taken from the divine 
perfections, or by inferences drawn from the doctrine of redemption. 
Accordingly, we are not left merely to reason or to infer, but are in 
express terms told by God himself that godliness shall he profitable 
unto all things s that God the Lord is a sun and a shield, giving grace 
and glory, and withholding no good thing from them that walk uprightly ; 
that no evil shall happen to the justs for the Lord is their keeper, who 
never slumbers nor sleeps; that his eyes are ever, ps the righteous; that 
when they pass through the waters, he will be with them, and through the 
rivers they shall not overfow them : and in fine, that all his paths are 
mercy and truth to such as fear him, and keep his'tmftenant. * These 
promises, and many more to the same effect, with which the Scrip¬ 
ture abounds, plainly express a particular care of Heaven exercised 
about every single good man; they signify as real an interposition 
of Frchridence, as, if the laws of nature had been suspended on his 
account. 

The opinion entertained by some, that the Providence of God ex¬ 
tends no farther than to a general superintendence of the laws of 
nature, without interposing in the particular concerns of individuals, 
is ‘contrary both to reason and to Scripture. It renders the govern¬ 
ment of die Almighty altogether loose and contingent, and would 
leave no ground for reposing any trust under its protection. For the 
majority of human affairs would then be allowed to fluctuate in a fo^-. 
tuitous course, without moving in any regular direction, and without 
tending to any one scope. The uniform doctrine,of the sacred writ¬ 
ings is, that throughout the universe nothing HSjibns without God; 
that his hand is ever active, and his decree orpermission intervenes 
in all; that nothing is too great or unwieldy tor his management, And 
nothing so minute and inconsiderable as to be below his inspection 
and care. While he is guiding the sun and the moon in their course 
through the heavens; while in this inferiour world he is ruling among 
empires, stilling the ragings of the waters and the tumults <f the people, 
he is at the same time watching over the humble good man, who, in 
the obscurity of his cottage, is serving and worshipping Him. In 
otgler to express this vigilance of Providence^ the strongest terms, 
Saviour himself has said, that the veiy hairs of our head are all 

* 1 Thn. iv. 8. Psalm Ixxxiv. It. — cxxl 8,4, &c. 
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numbered by God f and that roftffc Abo sparrows are soHJbf a fafthing, 
not one ofHhem Jails to the ground 'without his pleasure* The consol¬ 
ation which this affords, he applies to his disciples in what follows s 
Tear ye not therefore^ ye are cf more value than many sparrows. * It 
is on this doctrine of a special and particular Providence, he grounds 
that exhortation against worldly solicitude and anxiety, which ac¬ 
cords so fully with the argument we have been pursuing; your hea¬ 
venly Father knoweth what things ye have need of; take therefore no 
thought for the morrow ; but seek Jurst the kingdom of God , and his 
righteousnesss and all these things shall be added unto you. f 

Thus it has been shown on what grounds our assured belief rests 
of the declaration in the Text, that all things are made to work for 
the good of the righteous. It is not a promise which admits of am¬ 
biguity, and which we might be,afraid to interpret to its full extent 
It is on every side confirmed by the most sober reasonings we con 
form from the divine perfections; by the whole tenour of the dispens¬ 
ation of redemption; by many repeated assurances given us in the 
sacred writings. 

The great objection, I am aware, that will be started by many 
against the whole of what has been advanced in this Discourse, is' 
founded on the seeming prevalence of evil and disorder in the world. 
This, it will be said, ft so conspicuous, as to be inconsistent with the 
representation that lias been given of a Supreme Being, who attends, 
in every instance^fb the welfare of every good man. The present 
state of the world may be ..Suspected to carry more the appearance of 
a conflict between two opposite principles of good and evil, who 
divide the empire of the world, and of course create a mixture of 
some good things with more that are evil. How often, it will be 
said, are the best men insensible of any such gradual improvement^ 
or any such tendency in the general course of things, as has been 
represented, to promote their interest; but on the contrary, left com¬ 
fortless and forlorn, in the midst of surrounding prosperous vice, tb 
mourn over disappointed hopes and bitter sorrows, without receiving 
the least mark of favourable intentions from Heaven ? Hence the 
exclamations they have often uttered; “ Where is the Lord, and 
where the sceptre of righteousness and truth ? Doth God indeed 
‘“■'see, and is there knowledge in the Most High? Or hath He for- 
“ gotten to be be gracious , and in anger shut up his tender mercies?** 
Now, in answergjtp such objections, let us consider how much 
reason there is fol§|!sciT ing those dark and doubtful appearances, 
to tjie narrow and confined views which our state allows us to take. 
The designs of the Almighty are enlarged and vast. They compre¬ 
hend not only the whole of our present existence, but they include 
worlds unknown, and stretch forwards into eternity. Hence much 
darkness and mystery must of course rest at present on the adminis¬ 
tration of God; and we, who see only so small a portion of a great 
and complicated system, must be very inadequate judges, both of the 
tendency of each part, and of the issue of the whole. We behold no 
more than the outside•fif things. Our views glide over the surface; 

• Matt. x. 31. f Matt. vi. 38—34. 
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and even along that surface, they extend but a short way. But under 
the^urface there lie hidden eprings, that are set in motion by a supe- 
riout hand, and are bringing forwards revolutions unforeseen by us. 
There are wheels moving "within wheels *, as the prophet Ezekiel beheld 
in mysterious visioji. — We, measuring all things by die shortness 
of our own duration, are constandy accelerating our designs to their 
period. We are eager in advancing rapidly towards the completion 
of our wishes. But it is not so with God. In his sight, a thousand 
years are as one day: and while his infinitely wise plans are conti- 
.nually advancing with sure progress, that progress to our impatience 
appears slow. Let us have patience for a while, and diese plans 
shall in due time be developed, and will explain themselves. His 
language to us is, What Ido thou knowest not now, but thou shall blow 
hereafter .f 

Let us attend to the analogy of Nature. We shall find it to hold 
very generally, both in the moral and natural world, that nothing 
arises suddenly to the perfection of its state; that all improvement is 
carried on by leisurely gradations; and that most frequently it is 
through harsh and unpromising beginnings, things are brought to a 
favourable conclusion. This might be illustrated by many examples. — 
Take, for one instance, the progress of the segsons. Who that for 
the first time beheld the earth, in midst of winter, bound up with 
frost, or drenched in floods of rain, or covered with snow, would 
have imagined that Nature, in this dreary and torpid state, was 
working towards its own renovation in the spring ? Yet we by expe¬ 
rience know that those vicissitudes of winter are necessary for fer¬ 
tilizing the earth; and that under wintry rains and snows lie con¬ 
cealed the seeds of those roses that are to blossom in the spring; of 
those fruits that arc to ripen in summer; and of the com and wine, 
which are, in harvest, to make glad the heart of man. We perhaps 
relish not such disagreeable commencements of the pleasing season. 
It would be more agreeable to us, to be always entertained with a 
fair and clear atmosphere, with cloudless skies, and perpetual sun¬ 
shine : while yet, in such climates as we have most knowledge of, the 
earth, were it always to remain in such a state, would refuse to yield 
its fruits; and, in the midst of our imagined scenes of beauty, the 
starved inhabitants wtrald perish for want of food.—Let us there¬ 
fore quietlv submit to Nature and to Providence. Let us conceive 
this life, of whose evils we so often complah^ the winter of our 
existence. Then the rains must fall, and.^f'WfflW' must roar around 
us. But, sheltering ourselves, as we c&h, under a good conscience, 
and under faith and trust in God, let us wait till the spring arrive. 
For a spring, an eternal spring, awaits the people of God. In the 
new heavens and the new earth, no storms shall any more arise, nor 
any unpleasing vicissitudes of season return. It shall then at last 
appear how former sufferings have produced their proper effect; how 
the tempests of life have tended to bring on an everlasting calm; in 
Jibe, how all things have wrought together -0r good to them that lave 
I $od, and who are the Called according to hieiwpose. 

***■■ * Esdc. x. IX), t John, »!i* 7. 
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* SERMON LXXVII. 

ON THE LOVE OP OUR COUNTRY. 


[Preached 18th April, 1793, on the day of a National Fast appoihted by Government, on 
occasion of the War with the French Republic.] 


Psalm exxii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper that lave thee. 
Peace he 'within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. For 
my brethren and companion s’ sake, I will now say , Peace be within 
thee. Because of the house of the Lord our God, / will seek thy 
peace. 

It is one of the infirmities belonging to human nature, that continued 
enjoyment of the highest blessings is apt to depreciate them in our 
esteem. This unhappy weakness shows itself, not only with respect 
to the light of the sun, and the beauties of nature, which we have 
been long accustomed to behold, but also with respect to health, 
peace, religion, and liberty. Let any one of those blessings have 
been long familiar to us; let a tract of time have effaced the remem¬ 
brance of the distre$Pwhich we suffered from the want of it; and it 
is surprising how lightly men are ready to prize the degree of happi¬ 
ness which they continue to possess. — In the midst of that peaceful 
and secure state which the inhabitants of tins' land have long enjoyed; 
surrounded with the chief blessings that render life comfortable; how 
few have any just sense of the gratitude they owe to .Heaven for such 
singular felicity ? Nay, is it not much to be lamented that there should 
have sprung rip among us an unaccountable spirit of discontent and 
disaffection, feeding itself with ideal grievances and visionary projects 
of reformation, till it has gone nigh to light up the torch of sedition ?— 
When government has now, for wise and proper reasons, called us 
together in a religious assembly, our thoughts cannot be more suit¬ 
ably employed, than in reviewing the grounds on which, as good 
Christians and faithful citizens, we have reason to entertain the wannest 
affection for our native country, and to put a just value on that con¬ 
stitution of government, civil and sacred, under which it is placed.— 
In the words of the Text, you see with what zeal the heart of the 
pious Psalmist for the prosperity of his country. By the 

accumulation of o^nlllteiis which he employs, ami the variety of • 
topics he suggests, you sue the fervour with which this subject ani¬ 
mated his heart.—It will be proper to consider, first, the grounds 
on which love for our country rests; and next, the duties to winch 
this affection naturally gives rise. 

But, before entering on any of those topics, it may be proper to 
take notice of the speculations of some pretended philosophers, who 
represent the love of our country as hardly entitled to any place 
among the virtues. I Shey affect to consider it as a mere prejudice of 
education; a narrowattachment, which tends to operate against mure 
enlarged interests. We ought, say they, to view ourselves as citizens 
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of the worfd^and extend our benevolence, equally* to all nations and 
all mankind. Nothmgcan be more empty and futile than such 
reo&ings. The wisdom of our Creator hath linked ais by the ties 
of natural affection* first to our families and children; next to our 
brothers, relations, and friends; then to our acquaintance, and to the 
several societies and communities to which we belong. By instincts 
implanted in our nature, He has formed our hearts to enter readily 
into their interests; and has thus directed our benevolence to act 
primarily within that sphere, where its exertions can be most powerful 
and most useful. It is evident,* that by acting on this plan, the 
general welfare is promoted in a much higher degree, than if our 
social affections had no particular direction given them, but were to 
float, as it were, in empty space, without any more determined object 
on which to act, than the whole human race, where they never could 
act with any effect. He who contends' that he is not bound to have 
any more concern for the interests of Great Britain, than for those of 
Frauce, or any other country, ought to hold, on the same grounds, 
that he is under no obligation to consult the welfare of his children 
and family, his brothers and friends, more than that of the most dis¬ 
tant stranger; being equally connected, as he holds, with all, by the 
common brotherhood of the human race. It is mu ch to be suspected, 
that this wonderful extensive philanthropy is-froly the language of 
those who have no affections at all; or perhaps, that it is the language 
assumed by some, who, bearing in their hearts a secret preference to 
tile interests of another country above their own, but a preference 
which they choose not to avow, affect to cover it under this disguise, 
of a liberal, enlarged spirit. 

Let jus, my friends,, disclaiming all such refinements of false phi¬ 
losophy, and following the dictates of plain good sense, and natural 
affection, resolve to love our native country, and in every proper way 
to show our attachment to it. This was the spirit which so honour¬ 
ably distinguished patriots, heroes, and legislators of old, and has 
transmitted their names with veneration to posterity; while they who 
felt no affection for the country to which they belonged, or who were 
treacherous to its interests, have been stigmatized witii infamy among 
all civilized nations. I admit that there have been occasions, on 
which attachment to a particular country has been pursued to a very 
unjustifiable length. Wherever it has led the natives of one country 
to state themselves as enemies to the rest qft|g|uyrind, and to endea¬ 
vour at aggrandizing themselves by r u inf^|^p)p^'fbu nd them, the 
pretended love of their country is then become no other than a con- 
spiracyagains t all other nations, and, instead of being a virtue, is die 
offsatMtoiifembition, pride, and vanity. 

now to show the just grounds on which it becomes us to 
be zealous for the welfare of that happy island, to which we have the 
honour and the blessing to belong. Let us consider our native 
country in three lights; as the seat of private enjoyment and happi- 
~ ^ 1 as the seat of true religion; as the ajjgfesftews, liberty, and 

1 government. Wp? ’■ - 

E*^As the seat pf all our best enjoyments m private life. There, 
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my brefbren, after first drew breath, was ouartgider infancy 
reared with care; there, our hmocentchUdfrobd sported; ther&gpur 
careless youth grew up "amidst Companions and mends; thdrePour 
dearest connexions were formed; there, -after having passed the 
happiest years of our life, we look forwaid for our old age to rest in 
peace.—These are circumstances which endear, and ought to endear 
a home, a native land, to every human heart If there be any names 
known among men that awaken tender sentiments in the breast^ the 
names of father, mother, cpouse, child, brother, sister, or friend, 
these all recal our thoughts to oui* native land, and cannot, even in 
Idea, be separated fro* it When we name our own country, we 
name the spot of the earth within which all that is most defer to us 
lies. To be long absent from it, is a circumstance of distress ; but 
to be excluded from the hope of;ever returning to it, sinks the spirits 
of the worthy and the brave into extreme depression. Its very dust, 
appears to them to be precious. Its well-known fields, and moun¬ 
tains, and rivers, become, in their eyes, a sort of consecrated ground? 
the remembrance of which often touches the heart with sensations of 
more tender joy, than can be raised by scenes more rich, and objects 
more splendid, in any foreign land. -"v 

These are feelingfc which nature, or rather the God of nature^ has 
implanted in the mmt&bf man; and base and vile is he who studies to 
erase them, intimately connected as they are with our very best affec¬ 
tions. — Can we think, my friends, how long we have sat under our 
vine and our Jig-tree, in peace and joy, encircled by our families and 
friends, in that happy land we possess; and, with this pleasing re¬ 
membrance dwelling on our minds, can we think with indifference of 
any danger which threatens the welfare of that country whiph has 
been the mother, the nurse, the guardian of us all ? Can we think, 
without horror, of foreign invasion laying waste our fruitful and 
smiling fields, or of lawless anarchy and tumultuary mobs attacking 
our peaceful habitations?— No! Peace be within thy walls, and pros¬ 
perity within thy palaces, will ever be the earnest prayer of every 
virtuous man; for my brethren and companions' sake, I will ever dry. 
Peace be within thee l 

II. We love our country as the seat of true religion. Freed front 
•the dominion of Popish superstition and darkness, which so long 
overspread the earth, here the light of the blessed reformation con¬ 
tinues to shine in y&gr gfrt est splendour. Here the forms of religious 
worship are enctfflH^fPith no pageantry of vain rites; but, agree- * 
ably to God’s word, are plain ana simple, yet solemn and verifiable. 
Religion has among us neither been the engine of ecclesiastical ty¬ 
ranny, nor the instrument of princely despotism. It hasmamteittea a 
proper alliance with the regular government of the state, and the&rder 
of public tranquillity. The church that has been established by law, 
in the two separate divisions of the island, is suited to the genius mid 
dispositions of the people in each. While to the established church 
is givemthat pfoWM^uid support from government, which both 
foe intfere&s of religl^^nd the welfare of the state render proper and 
due; yet no rigid conformity to it is exacted. All'persecution for 
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io* in their modes of think- 
from the established church, 
, r reproach, to worship God according to 
t^S^^:ppiidnn»«a8' the rites .of their fathers, as long as they 
infringfehet the pi^sc tranquillity nor disturb the state. ‘ . 

I now ask, Wnat establishment of religion more friendly to-public 
happiness could be "desired or framed? How zealous ought we to 
be for its preservation? How much on our guard against every 
danger which threatens to trouble or overthrow it ? — Can there be* 
any among us so infatuated, as td wish to exchange it for that new- 
form of .things which has produced such fetlr effects on n neighbour* 
ingland ? Were it ever to be introduced among us, it.is not, the 
return of ancient superstition, it is not the bondage of the church 
of Rome, we would have to dread^evils great in themselves* hut 
small in comparison of what such a'resolution would produce. As 
sfoon as under the guise of philosophy, and with the pretence of un¬ 
limited toleration, the established Forms of religion were demolished 
iii France, the flood-gates were opened to pour a torrent of avowed 
infidelity, atheism, and all the grossest immoralities, over that de¬ 
voted country. We have beheld the throne and the altar overthrown 
together; and nothing but a wretched ruin left ^w here once a stately 
fe'brijd stood. Wife have seen the venerabl^ronisters of religion, 
stripped of their subsistence, torn from their churches, driven from 
their homes, and forced to wander as exiles, and beg their bread in 
a foreign land. — We have seen the last consolation of the wretched 
destroyed, and the grave sealed against their hope, by the public de¬ 
claration that death is an eternal sleep. — Such have been the blessed 
fruits <?f that new order of things which boasted of being to restore 
happiness to all the nations. Such are the consequences we have to 
expect among ourselves, if ever the like dangerous opinions shall pre- 
vau lh Britain. — With horrour let us turn away from the thought. 
With earnestness let us pray for the peace of our Jerusalem / and for 
the house of the Lord our Gw/, let us zealously seek its good. 

ill. We love our country as the seat of litpyty and laws ;*a mild, 
wise, and happy g&yernmeiit. This opens a much wider field of 
discourse, than the oounds of a sermon admit. But on this part of 
the subject being happily anticipated by so many excellent public-* 
ations which have lately appeared, I shall content myself with making, 
ft few leading observations. — The ends foafadiid^aaen unite in so¬ 
ciety ps$submit to government are, to eiijly SOTmfy to thefrjftro- 


freedom to their persons from all injustice or v5i 
j^tjfpletely those ends are obtained, with the least ditni- 
“Anal liberty, the nearer such government approaches to 
Tsay, approaches to it; for a perfect government is a 
i. Before we can expect it to take place, wfe must wait 
till we see any one thing whatever arrive at earth. The 
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extremes. In its present sfote^fPra&y Ju^^^^ccwuRed to be re- 
moved to an equal distance from Either of : t^^evils; and the^ff&re 
to have approached nearer to the perfectibtf%fVocial order^jlmwjr 
other government, ancient or modern. Td A tl]®ta4nt it hal?arnved 
in the progress of ages, not in consequent’w^eories formed by 
speculative men, such as our modern reform^ttfjjput in consequence 
of experiments made, and trials undergone. Experience, that gre$t 
parent of all, but especially of political, wisdom, taught a brave., ge¬ 
nerous, and high-spirited people, Jiow to correct, by degrees, pre¬ 
ceding evils, and to fbnqgjthe wisest plan for liberty and security. In 
this state we now find the British constitution. It stands among the 
nations of the earth, like an ancient oak in the wood, which, after 
having overcome many a blast, overtops the other trees of the forest, 
and commands respect and veneration. All foreigners look to it with 
wonder, and with envy, as the happiest system that ever was devised 
for uniting dignity in the magistrate and liberty in the subject, with 
protection and security to all. Justly may we challenge those* who 
attempt to criticise it, to produce, front the annals of history, any 
example of such a multitude of men as the British subjects, held to¬ 
gether in the bonds of civil society, under so few restraints, and with 
such full enjoyment ^’freedom as v/e possess: blesgp too for a whole 
century past with a Succession of princes, who made the laws pf the 
land the rule of their government; blessed now with a Sovereign at 
the head of die empire, to whom faction itself cannot impute^ 
throughout his long reign, any acts of tyranny, cruelty, or oppresr 
sion; whose personal virtues and whose domestic conduct hold forth 
to die nation such a high example of piety, decency,’ and good^order, 
as, if generally followed, would render all his subjects happy. * 

In opposition to such sentiments as I have now delivered in. favour 
of the constitution of our country, we are called upon, by a certain 
set of men, to look to a republic as the glory of all governments. 
There, we are told, every man comes forth to act his part with 
vigour; and, by die exertion of his talents, has opportunities of rislhg 
to the highest distinction and power. — In reply to this, let it be ob¬ 
served, first, diat there are no advantages claimed by a republic, but 
yhat under the British constitution are enjoyed to the full. On the 
exertion of any laudable and honourable talent whatever, no restraint 
is laid ; no odious distinctions take place between the nobility and the 
people;, no seveftififcltisfve privileges are possessed by the farmer to 
.the prejudice of the latter; but merit in every rank hasj&elfreest 
sco’pe, and examples abound of persons rising by their talents ^om 
ordinary rank and humble birth to high distinction in the* 

. But next, it may be bpldly asserted, that of all the forms of-£o- 
vernment which liave been established on the earth, the republican 
is attended with the ..greatest disadvantages to those who live uiider 
it. In n.amaU .s^g^$*re the people resemble the inhabitants of 
One faljplfo the ,]^|%|puent of their concerns can more safely be 
• earrie^^fey tl^irM^’jdnt counsels, without any supreme magtfe* 
ftrate* But if government be extended over a large territoiy,.abd 
over numerous inhabitants of different orders and fortunes,-it hat 
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ever been fo&nd impossible to preserve any well-regulated balance of 
power under a republican constitution. It has ever been, and never 
can be any other, than a perpetual contest between oligarchy and de¬ 
mocracy ;, between the rich and the poor; between a few popular 
leaders who aspire to the chief influence, and the unruly violence of 
a turbulent multitude. In such states an internal warfare of this kind 
has been almost always carried on, with such violent convulsions and 
party animosities, as have given rise to more miseries than have been 
suffered under any other form ,of government whatever. — To no 
purpose are quoted to us, the heroes of Greece and Rome. Amidst 
the agitations of popular government, occasions will sometimes be 
afforded for eminent abilities to break forth with peculiar lustre. But 
while public agitations allow a few individuals to be uncommonly dis¬ 
tinguished, the general condition of the people remains calamitous 
and wretched. Under despotic governments, miserable indeed is 
the condition of those who are near the throne. But while they are 
often the sport, and the victims of capricious cruelty, the ordinary 
mass of the people, at a distance from the thunder of power, are 
left, for the most part, in their inferiour situations, unmolested. 
Whereas, under a multitude of popular governours, oppression is 
more extensively felt It penetrates into the. interiour of families ; 
and by republican tyranny the humble and obscure are liable to be 
as much harassed and vexed as the great and wealthy. 

If any one doubt of those facts, let him look at the present state 
of the republic established in that country to which we have so often 
been unfortunately obliged to allude. He will there behold a me¬ 
morable example set forth to the world; but an example, not for 
imitation, but for instruction and caution; an example, not of exploits 
to be copied, or of advantages to be gained, but of all the evils against 
which men, joined in society, ought to stand on their guard- He 
will behold the republican halls hung round with monuments of 
proscriptions, massacres, imprisonments, requisitions, domiciliary 
searches, and such other trophies of the glorious victory of Republic¬ 
anism over monarchical power. O my soul , come not thou into their 
secret; into their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united; for their 
anger teas fierce , and their wrath was cruel. * 

Enough has now been said to convince every reasonable subject 
of the British government, that he has gcxxjL grounds for loving and 
respecting his country. It remains topoinf outthe duties to which 
the fove of our country gives rise. Though these branch out into 
many-particulars, they may be comprised under two general heads; 
the^Uties'which are required of us in our character as private men, 
and those which belong to us in a political capacity as subjects and 
citizens. 

First, As private men and Christians, let us cultivate those virtues 
which are essential to the prosperity of our country. The foundation 
of all public happiness must be laid in the good .conduct «of indivi¬ 
dual; in their industry, sobriety, justice, andltegular attention!*) the 
riutie^of their several stations. Such virtues are the sinews and 

**«• 7. 
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strength of the state; they are the supports of its prosperity at home, 
and of its reputation abroad; while luxury, corruption, venality, and 
idleness, unnerve die public vigour, disgrace the public character, 
and pave the way to general ruin. Every Vice, however fashionable, 
that becomes prevalent, is die infusion of so much poison into the 
public cup; and in proportion to the degree of its prevalence, will 
the health and strength of the nation be impaired. Few of us by 
our arms, and fewer still by our counsels, can have influence in pro¬ 
moting that welfare of our country, which all profess to desire. But 
there is one sphere in which all of us can act as benefactors to it; by 
setting a good example, each in his own line, and performing a wor¬ 
thy and honourable part. Righteousness will ever exalt a tuition and 
wickedness will be, firstj the reproach, and then the ruin of every 
people . 

Among those virtues to which the love of our country calls us, let 
us not forget piety to God. Without a proper sense of religion, and 
a due acknowledgment of that supreme Power which rules among 
the kingdoms, no nation was ever ibund to prosper long. Let those 
sophistical reasoners, who would teach us that philosophy ought now 
to supersede the ancient prejudices of Religion, look to the history 
of those republics which they so highly admire, especially to the 
history of the. Romans. They will there find, that, during the 
freest and most flourishing periods of the republic, the Romans were 
the most religious of all nations. The Senate at no time assembled, 
no Consul entered on his office, no great public measure was ever 
undertaken, without previous z-eligious services, without prayers and 
sacrifice. After every victory, solemn thanksgivings were offpred to 
the gods; and upon any defeat that was sustained, public humiliations 
and processions were decreed, in order to deprecate the displeasure 
of Heaven. That much superstition and folly entered into what they 
called religion, will be readily admitted; but still it implied reverence 
to a supreme Power in Heaven, which ruled all the affairs of men, 
and was. entitled to tlieir homage. Hence that sacred respect to*an 
oath, as an inviolable obligation, which long distinguished the 
Romans; and historians have remarked, that when the reverence for 
an oath began to be diminished, and the loose epicurean system 
which discarded the belief of Providence to be introduced, the 
Roman honour and prosperity from that period began to decline. — 
These are things that belong to our admonition, on whom the ends qf ' 
the world are come . 

In the second place, As we would show our love to our country, 
let us join to the virtues of private men, those which belong to ns in 
a political capacity as subjects and citizens. These must appear, in 
loyalty to our sovereign, in submission to the authority of rulers and 
magistrates, and in readiness to support the measures that are taken 
for public welfare and defence. Without regard to such duties as 
these, ilr is evident,, not only that the state cannot flourish, but even 
that it caftnot subsist/ Accordingly they arc strongly bound upon 
us by the authority of Scripture. Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers i whoever resisteth the power ,, resistetk the ordinance qf G(mL 
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For rulers art not a terror ■ to good works , but to the evil . Wherefore 
ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience- 
sake . # Such passages as these, there is little danger of our misun¬ 
derstanding at present, as it they enjoined a slavish submission to 
authority in things unlawful. This is by no means the extreme to 
which the spirit of the times points, or to which the nature of our 
civil constitution leads. The full opportunity that is given for the 
voice of the people being at all times heard, the freedom of discussion 
on all political matters that is allowed both in discourse and writing, 
is a sufficient guard against all approaches to unwarrantable stretches 
of power in the ruler, and to unlimited submission in the subject. 

But while we duly value this high advantage of the liberty of the 
press and the freedom of political discussion, and when we behold it 
perpetually acting as a censorial check on all who are in power, let 
us beware, lest, abusing our liberty, wc suffer it to degenerate into 
licentiousness. The multitude, we well know, are always prone to 
find fault with those who are set over them, and to arraign their con¬ 
duct ; and too often this spirit appears when public dangers ought to 
silence the voice of discontent, and to unite every heart and hand in 
the common cause. —The management of a great empire, especially 
in difficult times, is the conduct of an unwieldy and intricate machine, 
in directing the movements of which, where is the hand so steady as 
never to err ? Instead of the violent censures which the giddy and 
presumptuous are so reatly to pour forth, moderation in discussing 
matters of which they are very incompetent judges, would be much 
more wise and becoming. The art of government and legislation is 
undoubtedly the'most nice aud difficult of all the arts in which the 
human mind can be engaged; anil where the greatest preparation 
of knowledge, experience, and ability are absolutely requisite to 
qualify men tor the task. But in times when legislation is considered 
as a trade which every man is qualified to take up; when the manu¬ 
facturer quits his loom, and the artizan lays down his tools, in 
order to contrive plans for reforming the state, and to constitute 
societies for carrying his plans into execution; what can be expected 
to follow from such a spirit, if it were to become prevalent, but the 
most direful confusion,,? — Were the rashness of some, whose inten¬ 
tions are innocent, the only al to be dreaded, the danger would be 
less. But it is always to be apprehended, that the operations of 
such persons are directed by men who have' deeper designs in view; 
who Seek to embroil the state, in order to bring forward themselves; 
whose aim it is to rise into eminence, though it were on .the riiins 
of publie tranquillity and order. Let such men, if any such there 
be, consider well what the consequences may be, of fomenting the 
spirit of presumptuous innovation. It is a dangerous weapon which 
they attempt to wield. By the agitation which they raise among a 
blind,multitude, they are giving impulse to the motions of a violent 
engine, which often discharges its explosions on the heads of those 
whQ. fi^st touched its springs. 

£ • Upon the whole, let us, my brethren, be thankful that our grounds 
. ‘ . . . . • Rout xiif. 1, 8, S. 5. 
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of discontent, whether founded on real or imaginary grievances, arc 
so few; and that, for so great a number of public blessings, we have 
reason to bless the God of Heaven. . We live in a land of pure re¬ 
ligion, of liberty, and laws, and niftier a just and mild government. 
However the opinions of men may differ about‘this or that political 
measure adopted by government, it may with confidence be said, that 
we have much reason^ to respect those riders, under whose admini¬ 
stration the empire, though engaged in a hazardous and expensive 
war, has all along continued to hold a high rank among the nations 
of Europe, and has attained to that flourishing state of commerce, 
opulence, and safety, in which we behold it at this day: insomuch 
that perhaps the greatest dangers we have to apprehend, arise from 
the jealousy with which rival nations behold our superiority at sea, 
and our wealth and strength at home.—Let our prayers ascend fre¬ 
quently to Heaven for the continuance of those blessings ; for the 
jteace of our Jerusalemfor peace within her walls , and prosperity 
within her palaces -, and let the admonition of Scripture never be for¬ 
gotten; My son , fear thou God; honour the king; and meddle not 
with them that arc given to change. * 


SERMON LXXVIIL 

r 

ON A CONTENTED MIND. 

2 Kings, iv. 13. 

Say flow unto her , “ Behold than hast been careful for ns with all this 
“ care; what is to be done for thee ? IVouldst thou be spoken far to 
“ the King , or to the Captain of the Host ? ” And she ansivered t 
“ I dwell among mine own people .” • 

A. pious and respectable woman of Sliunem had exercised great hos¬ 
pitality to the prophet Elisha. In order to accommodate him in his 
•various journeyings, she had caused a chamber to he built for him, 
adjacent to her house, whore he might be furnished with all that, ac¬ 
cording to the simplicity of those times, was wanted for his entertain¬ 
ment. In the Text, the Prophet, by his servant Gchazi, acknowledges • 
the obligations he lay under to this good woman for her care and 
attention; and being at that time in favour with the king of Israel, 
desires to know, whether, in return for her kindness, he should ap¬ 
ply to the king, or the captain of the host, in her behalf, and procure 
advancement to her in rank and fortune.—Her answer bespeaks all 
the modesty of one who was satisfied and contented with her present 
lot. Without any affectation of uncommon virtue, or any haughty 
contempt of the Prophet’s offers, she mildly replies, “ I dwell among 
« mine awn people “ I dwell in the condition to which I was bom; 
<* in my native land; among my original connexions, and persons of 

* Prov. xxiv. 21. 1 Pet. ii. 17. 
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« my own raftk; and living there in peace, I have no desires of aspir- 
“ ing to a higher rank.” 

The temper of this worthy JjJhunamite, who could so properly set 
bounds to her desires, and enjoy her present condition with content¬ 
ment, is what I now* propose to your imitation. It stands in opposi¬ 
tion to that restless and discontented spirit which so often sets men 
at variance with their condition in the world, makes them look with 
contempt on that state of life and sphere of actioii whieh Providence 
has allotted them; and encouraging every real or supposed discour¬ 
agement to prey upon their minds, makes them pine for some change 
of fortune. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that this moderation of spirit 
which I am now recommending, is not inconsistent with our having 
a sense of what is uneasy or distressing in our lot, and endeavouring, 
by fair means, to render our condition more agreeable. Entire apa¬ 
thy, or passive indifference to all the circumstances of our external 
state, is required by no precept of religion. What a virtuous degree 
of contentment requires and supposes, is, that, with a mind free from 
repining anxiety, we make the best of our condition, whatever it is; 
enjoying such good things as God is pleased to bestow upon us, with 
a thankful and cheerful heart; without envy at those who appear 
more prosperous than us; without any attempt to alter our condition 
by unfair means; and without any murmuring against the Providence 
of Heaven. — “ In that state in which it pleased God to place me at 
M my birth, I am ready to rcnuiin, as long as it shall be his pleasure 
“ to continue me there. He hasrphiccd me among my equals. Such 
“ comforts as he saw meet for me to possess, he has bestowed. These 
“ I shall study to improve; and by bis kind Providence favouring 
“ my industry and application, I may hope they will be increased. 
“ In the mean time, I rest satisfied; and complain not. I dwell 
w among mine own 'people .” 

But if this acquiescence in our condition is to be considered as be¬ 
longing to that contentment which religion requires, what becomes, 
it will be said, of that laudab'e ambition, which has prompted many 
boldly to aspire with honour and success far beyond their original 
state of life ? — I readily admit, that on some among the sons of men,. 
such high talents are bestowed, as mark them out by the hand of God 
for superiour elevation; by rising to which, many, both in ancient 
• and modern times, have had the opportunity of distinguishing them¬ 
selves *as benefactors to their country and to mankind. But these are 
only a few scattered stars, that shine in a wide hemisphere; Spch rare 
examples afford no model for general conduct.—It is not to persons 
of this description that I now speak. I address myself to the multi¬ 
tude; to the great body of men in all the various walks of ordinary 
life. Them I warn of the danger of being misled by vanity and self- 
concoPto think themselves deserving of a much higher station than 
they Assess. I warn them, not to nourish aspiring desires for ob¬ 
jects ^beyond their power of attaining, or capacity of enjoying; and 
thereby to render themselves unhappy in their present condition, and 
dj|gptisfied with all that belongs to it.—By this restless discontented 
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temper, I shall proceed to show that they incur much guilt, and in¬ 
volve themselves in great folly and misery. ' 

First, Discontent carries in its nature much guilt and sin. With 
this consideration 1 begin, because f.ittn afraid that discontentment is 
commonly treated, in a religious vieV, more slightly than it deserves. 
A contented temper, we are apt to say, is a great happiness to those 
who have it; and a discontented one, we call an unlucky turn of 
mind; as if we were speaking of a good or bad constitution of body, 
of something that depended not at all on ourselves, but was merely 
the gift of Nature. — Ought this t«5 be the sentiment, either of a rea¬ 
sonable man, or a Christian; of one who knows himself to be endowed 
with powers for governing his own spirit, or who believes in God and 
in a world to come? What, I beseech you, do all the risings of dis¬ 
content within you import, but so much concealed rebellion against 
the government of that Supreme Being, who hath appointed your 
place in the world? When you repine at your state, as below wdiat 
you deserved, do you not inwardly tax Him with injustice and par¬ 
tiality, for conferring his favours on others more unworthy of them, 
and leaving you neglected and humbled? By treating with con¬ 
tempt the blessings fie allows to your state, do you not, in effect, tell 
him, that his blessings are not worthy of being enjoyed, and merit 
no thanks, because he does not give you more ? — 'Hie outward ex¬ 
pressions of such sentiments, you may suppress. You may affect to 
appear religious, by shows of reverence and homage; but such ap¬ 
pearances deceive not God. Every habitually discontented person is, 
and must be, ill affected towards : nay, though he would wish to 
conceal it from himself, he is a secret blasphemer yf the Almighty. 

Besides impiety, discontent carries along with it, as its inseparable 
concomitants, several other sinful passions. It implies pride; or an 
unreasonable estimation of our own merit, in comparison with others. 
It implies covetousness, or an inordinate desire for the advantages of 
external fortune, as the only real goods. It implies, and always en¬ 
genders, envy, or ill-nature, and haired, towards all whom w<j see 
rising above us in the world. Dare we treat that as a slight infirmity, 
or a constitutional weakness merely, which imports some of the worst 
dispositions and passions of the human heart? — The discontented 
* man is never found without a great share of* malignity. Ilis spleen 
irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to discharge its venom 
on all with whom he stands connected. He can act his part well, in 
no relation of life. In public affairs, and in private businesg, he is’ 
always given to fretfulness and complaint. While the man of con- 
tentecfmind, easy and happy in himself, is disposed for living-well 
with others, and spreads around him that cheerfulness which he pos¬ 
sesses ; the restless discontented person is a troubler of the world ; 
neither a good jfriend, nor a good neighbour, nor a good subject 
or citizen. ^ 

In the second place, As this disposition infers much sin, so k Argues 
great folly, and involves men in many miseries. If there be any first 
principle of wisdom, it is undoubtedly this : the distresses that are 
removable, endeavour to remove: those which cannot be removed, 

Q G •* 
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bear with os little disquiet as you can: in every situation of life therg. 
are comforts; find them out, and enjoy them. But this maxim, i|$, 
all its parts, is disregarded by the man of discontent. He is em¬ 
ployed in aggravating his owir eyils; while he neglects all his owrt 
comforts.—What is it to you^ though others are supposed to be 
happier ? Very possibly they are not so; for wide is the difference 
between being what the world calls prosperous, and being happy. 
You see no more than the imposing outside of glittering fortune; 
while, under that gaudy cover, there may be lurking many a bitter 
sorrow.—But supposing others to be in truth as happy as they seem 
to be, is there any reason, except mere viciousness of disposition, 
why their happiness should be a cause of your discontent and misery? 
Cannot you be at your ease in the shade, because others arc basking 
in the sun ? What is this but the unhappy art of extracting from 
objects that ought to be indifferent to you, materials for your own 
torment ? 

“ Such reasonings as these,” says one, “ may be specious and 
“ plausible; but what avail'reasonings to set me at ease, who every 
“ day feel myself hurt and sore from the scorn of those above me; 

who am condemned to behold them shining in all the pomp and 
“ splendour of life; while I, through the injustice of the world, am 
“ left in obscurity to toil for a scanty subsistence?” — Accuse not 
the world, my brother. Imagine not, that it is entirely the injustice 
of the world which produces your unhappiness. Hie disease lies 
within yourself. It originates from your pride and self-conceit, 
joined with the false opinions yoahave allowed yourself to entertain 
of the distinctions, of fortune. Those distinctions must take place in 
every established society. There must be inequality of ranks; and 
pf course a diversity of outward appearance among men. But it is 
in the outward appearance that the diversity lies, far more than in 
what is intrinsic to happiness and well-being. — You dwell among 
your aim people. In that rank where Providence had placed you, 
you are living among your friends and equals; and pursuing that 
train of life to which you hs:.ve been bred. But you are eager mid 
restless, till from this quiet obscurity you can rise to some higher 
elevation, to which you fancy yourself entitled. — Are you aware of 
the dangers and troubles that would await you there ? Supposing ‘ 
you to be in some degree successful, yet, with your new rank of life, 
would not new burdens begin to oppress you, and new and unknown 
•cares to vex you? How many rivals would you have to encounter? 
how many slanderers to decry you ? how many enemies to cppibine 
in opposing you? What mortification would you endure on every 
disappointment you met with ? and on every small step of advance¬ 
ment, what envy would still remain in looking up to those who con¬ 
tinued above you? till at last, tired with the vexations of competition, 
you should be forced to regret the day when discontent drove you. 
away Afjf i dwelling among your own people. — Awake then, in time, 
from Tne dreams of ambition and vanity. Instead of aspiring be- 
yond your proper level, bring down your mind to your state; lest, by 
aiming too high, you spend your life in a train of fruitless pursues. 
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and bring yourself at last to a state of entire insignificance and 
contempt. 

Let it be farther considered, in order to show the folly of a dis¬ 
contented temper, that the more it ^indulged, it disqualifies you the 
more from being free from the grounds oi your, discontent. First, 
you have reason to apprehend, that it will turn the displeasure of 
God against you, and make him your enemy. For, what have you 
to expect from that Providence towards which you ore so sullen and 
unthankful; from that God, whose perfections you injure by your re¬ 
pining and accusing thoughts? How much is it in his power to 
render you ten times more unhappy tluui you are at present, by. 
taking away those remaining comforts, which, by your contempt of 
them, you show yourself unworthy lo enjoy? — Next, by your spleen 
and discontent, you are certain of bringing yourself into variance 
with the world as well as with God. Sucli a temper is likely to create 
enemies; it can procure you no friends. Proud, jealous, and dis¬ 
satisfied with those around you, you will, in return, be avoided, 
disliked, and looked upon by them with iui evil eye; the discourage¬ 
ments from the world, of which you complain, will daily increase; 
while the humble, the cheerful, and contented, will, on every occa¬ 
sion, get before you, and attract the good-will of all who can 
assist them. 

Such being the mischiefs, such the guilt and the folly of indulging 
a discontented spirit, I shall now suggest some considerations which 
may assist us in checking it, and in. reconciling our minds to the state 
in which it has pleased Providence feu place us. Let us, for this pur¬ 
pose, attend to three great objects; to God, to ourselves, and to the 
world around us. 

First, Let us speak of God, of his perfections, and government 
tjf the world; from which, to every person of reflection who believes 
in God at all, there cannot but arise some cure to the discontents 
and griefs of the heart. For, had it been left to ourselves what 
to devise or wish, in order to secure peace to us in every. state,. 
what could we have invented so effectual as the assurance of being 
under the government of an Almighty Ruler, whose conduct to his 
yfeatures cau have no other object but their good and welfare. > 
Above all, and independent of all, He can have no temptation to in¬ 
justice or partiality. Neither jealousy nor envy can dwell with the 
•Supreme Being. He is a. rival to none, he is an enemy 7 to none, , 
except jo' such as, by rebellion against his laws, seek enmity with 
hifti. He is equally above envying the greatest, or despising the 
meanest of his subjects. — His dispensations, it is true, are often dark 
and unaccountable to us; but we know the reason of this to be, that 
we see only a part of them, and are not yet able to comprehend the 
whole. This we well know, that we ourselves are often the very 
worst judges of what is good or ill for us in this life. WestSkp at 
the present, without due regard to consequences; and .whether these 
coiisfeqtiences are to carry the advantages we had promised ourselves, 
or be pregnant with future evils, is what we cannot foresee. Expe¬ 
rience has taught us a thousand times, that God judges better for us, 
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than we judge for ourselves. Often have we seen that what we con¬ 
sidered at the time as sore disappointment, has proved in the issue 
to be a merciful providence; and that, if what we once eagerly wished 
for had been obtained, *it would have been so far from making us 
happy, that it would have produced our ruin.—The reflection of 
Solomon, Who knoweth 'what is good far man in this life , all the days 
of his vain life , •which he spendcth as a shadow?* should often occur to 
every one who is given to discontent. Placed as we are, in the midst 
of so much ignorance with respect to the means of happiness, and at 
the same time under the government of a wise and gracious Being, 
who alone is able to effect our happiness, acquiescence in his disposal 
of our lot, is the only disposition that becomes us as rational crea¬ 
tures. To fret and repine at every disappointment of our wishes, is 
to discover the temper of froward children, not of men, far less of 
Christians. Christians, amidst all their grievances, have ever these 
promises ^o comfort them f that if they cast their care upon God, he 
•will care for them : that out of evil, he bringeth forth good; nay, that 
at last he shall make all things work together for good to them who love 
him. 

In the second place, In order to correct discontent, let us attend to 
ourselves mul our own state. Let us consider two tilings there; how 
little we deserve, and how much we enjoy. As to deserving, in the 
sight of God, the great Disposer of our lot, we know that we have 
no claim. We are all sinners; who are so far from having a title to 
challenge favours as our due, tliat we must acknowledge it to be of 
God’s mercies that we are not dsSnsumed. As to deserving from the 
world, we are ape indeed sometimes to make high and unreasonable 
pretensions; yet, surely, very conceited we must be, if we be not dis¬ 
posed to admit, that there are many of at least equal merit with us, 
whose condition in the world is no better, perhaps much worse than 
ours; who yet make no complaints, whose discontents are not heurd. 
How much splendid genius is buried in forgotten neglect and ob¬ 
scurity ? How much real worth and merit is driven forth to suffer 
all the hardships of a stormy life, while we dwell among aur own 
people? — Look into your state, my brethren, and, before you give 
vent to peevishness, make a fair and just estimate of all the blessings 
you enjoy, in comparison wid others. You would willingly, I know, 
exchange your condition, in part, with many. You would gladly 
have the wealth of this man; you would have the high reputation and 
honoiK* of another; the health perhaps, and firm vigour of a third. 
But I ask, Who is there with whom you would wish to makes total 
exchange? to forego altogether your present self; and to he‘just 
what he is, in mind, and in body, as well as in outward estate ? If 
this be an exchange, which few, I apprehend, are willing to make, 
:loe<|^gt this argue, that each man, on the whole, is sufficiently pleased 
ivijMBmself; that there are, in every situation, certain comforts^ and 
zejraP||i!jt&uiids of self-complacency and satisfaction, which ought in 
reason to be employed as remedies against discontent? 

In the last place, Consider the state of the world around you. — 

• Eccles. vi. 12, 
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You are not happy. You dwell, you admit, among your fiwn people . 
But there, say you, “ How many vexations do I occasionally expe- 
“ rience? Sometimes distressed tor want of health; sometimes dis- 
“ appointed in my plans, and straitened in my circumstances; at 
“ other times, afflicted with domestic troubles: so, that I am far from 
“ being os I would wish to be.”—Pray, my brother, who is there 
that lives in every respect just as he woultl wish to live ? First, find 
out such a person; look through all conditions and ranks, and try if 
you can discover one who will tell^you that he has no complaint or 
uneasiness whatever, before you allow yourself to repine at your pre¬ 
sent situation. Do you presume to indulge discontent, merely be¬ 
cause you are included in the common lot; because you are not 
exempted from bearing your share of tire common burden ? What 
is human life to all, but a mixture of some scattered joys and plea¬ 
sures, with various cares and troubles ? 

You have, perhaps, set your heart on some one thing, which, if you 
could attain it, you insist, would put an end to all your complaints, 
and give you full contentment. —Vain man! will no experience teach 
you wisdom ? Have not you had the same opinion before this, of some 
other object of your desire; and did you not find that you was de¬ 
ceived in the enjoyment? Will you not then at last be persuaded 
that all which comelh , like all that is past, is vanity ? — Vanity, believe 
it, is the indelible character imprinted on all human things. As far 
as happiness is to be found on earth, you must look for it, not in the 
world or the things of the world, but within yourselves, in your 
lemj)er, and your heart. Let the World change into one form or 
another as it will, it will be a vain world to the end * and you, to the 
end, will be discontented. It cannot give you what you seek.* The 
sea saith , It is not in me , and the earth saitk , It is not in me. Silver and 
gold are to no jmrpose weighed fur the price of it. The decree of the 
Almighty hath past, and cannot be reversed, that man should find 
his true contentment, under every condition, only in a good conscience 
and a well-regulated mind, in a holy life, and the hope of Heaven.*— 
You call yourself a Christian. Does not that name import that you 
consider yourself as a pilgrim and a passenger on earth; related in 
^our expectations and hopes to a better world ? Are you not ashamed 
to betray, by your discontent, a spirit so inconsistent with such hopes 
and expectations, and at the time when you profess to be looking 
towards the end of your journey, to show so much uneasiness about 
all the little circumstances of accommodation by the way ?—Ljye by 
faith, my brethren, and you will live above this world and its dis¬ 
couragements. Dwell with God, and with- tilings divine and immortal, 
and you shall dwell with true wisdom. You will find nothing so great 
in worldly events, as cither to elate or deject you. Resting upon a 
principle superiour to the world, you will possess your spirits in peace, 
and; will learn that great lesson of heavenly philosophy, in wh0eoer 
state you are, therewith to fye content. 
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SERMON LXXIX. 

QN DRAWING NEAR TO GOD. 

[Preached at die Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.] 

Psalm Ixxiii. 28. 

It is good for me to 1 draw near to God. — 

In this psalm the pious author describes himself os suffering a great 
conflict within his mind. His observation of the course of Providence 
did not present to him sucli an order of things as was to have been ex¬ 
pected from the justice and goodness of Heaven. The wicked appeared 
flourishing and triumphant, while the worthy were destitute and op¬ 
pressed ; and much disorder and darkness seemed to prevail in the 
course of human affairs. Hence his mind fluctuated for a while 
amidst doubts and fears. His trust in the divine administration was 
even so far shaken as to create a suspicion, that in vain lie had cleansed 
Jus heart , and washed his hands in inmcency: till at last he went into 
the sanctuary of God, and was there taught to view the state of human 
things in a juster and truer light. He then saw the vanity of that 
earthly prosperity which bad men appear to enjoy; and the happy 
issue of all things at the last to the pious and good. He saw the 
Divine presence ever surrounding them, and though with invisible 
guidance, yet with unerring hand, bringing them in the end to glory. 
His mind returned to tranquillity; and, struck with compunction for 
his past errours, he rose into those high and meinorabblc expressions 
of devotion, which we find in the verses preceding the Text. Thou 
shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward receive me to glory. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and there is none on earth that I 
desire besides, fhee. My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the 
strength qf myfieart, and my portion for ever. His fixed principle 
and ■y^^pB HK -npon the whole, he declares in the words of the Text, 
It to draw near to God words which w'ill immediately 

occur tojyomfts particularly suited to the solemn service in which wo 
are to4»e engaged tin." day. In discoursing from them, I shall en¬ 
deavour to show what is implied in drawing near to God ; and what 
reason we have, to agree with the Psalmist in judging this to be good 
for tiA 

To draw near to God , is an expression of awful and mysterious 
import; in explaining which, we have much reason to be sober and 
modest, and to guard with care against every enthusiastic excess; 
rem^djihring always that, rise as high as we can, an immeasurable 
and^flfmte, distance must ever remain between us and the Supreme 
R^gSb £$8npre are two senses in which we may be said to draw near , 
in jpph adegree as mortality admits, to God: either by the general 
cotfrsVof a pious and virtuous life; or in solemn acts of immediate 
devotion. 

I. By the practice of holiness and virtue throughout the general 
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tenour of life, we may be said to draw near to God t for ft is such an 
approach as we can make to the resemblance of his moral perfec¬ 
tions. After the image of God, man was created. That image was 
defaced by our sin and apostacy. By a return to God and our duty, 
that image, through the intervention of our Savioilr, is renewed upon 
the soul; man is said to be regenerated or born again, and is in some 
degree restored to that connexion witli God which blessed his pri¬ 
maeval state. He who lives in the exercise of good affections, and in 
the regular discharge of the offices of virtue and piety, maintains, as 
far as his infirmity allows, conformity with the nature of that perfect 
Being, whose benevolence, whose purity and rectitude, are conspi¬ 
cuous, both in his works and his ways. — Wordly and corrupt men, 
on the contrary, estrange themselves from all that is divine. They 
degrade their nature by unworthy pursuits, and are perpetually sink¬ 
ing in the scale of being. By sensuality, they descend to the rank of 
the brute creation; by malignity, envy, and other bad passions, they 
connect themselves with devils and infernal spirits. Hence they are 
said in Scripture, to be alienated from the life if God ; to be without 
God in the world. Though, in one sense, God is ever near them, as 
he surrounds and encompasses them on all hands; yet, in a spiritual 
sense, they are farther removed from him than any distance of place 
can separate bodies from one another. — Whereas a virtuous man, 
whose pleasure it is to do good, and his study to preserve himself 
upright and pure, is in the course of constant approach towards celes¬ 
tial nature. He is the lover of order, the follower of that righteous¬ 
ness of which God is the author and inspirer. He accords with the 
great laws of the universe, and seconds the designs* of its Almighty 
Govcrnour. He is, if we may so speak, in unison with God. lienee 
piety and virtue are described in Scripture as friendship with God, 
as introducing us into his family, and rendering us members of his 
household. Strong expressions arc used on this subject by the sacred 
writers. A gootl man is said to dwell in God , and God in him. * Jf 
a man lave me, says our Lord, he will keep my %mrds; q,jid : fpy Father 
will love him; and we will come , and. make our abode f 

These high and magnificent views of religion, as ^Approach to 
God, may easily satisfy us how much it must be good for us to draw 
•near to God, in this sense of the expression. It is visibly the honour 
and dignity of man to resemble his Creator; and surely his chief 
happiness will be ever found to lie, where his highest dignity and ho- • 
nopr are found. With God is thefountain of life. With himfreside 
complete beatitude and perfection; and from him arc derived all the 
portions of happiness and comfort, which are any where to be found 
among the creatures he has made. In exact proportion, therefore, 
as they approach to, or deviate from him, must the happiness or 
misery of all rational creatures be. As light and heat flow from the 
sun as their centre, so bliss and joy flow from the Deity; "and OS', with 
our distance from that glorious luminary, darkness and cold increase; 
so, according as by alienation of nature we are removed from God, 
min and misery advance in the same degree upon the soul. 

• 1 John, ill. 84. — iv. IS. + John, xiv. 23 . 
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Now consider, my brethren, that there is one or other course which 
you must pursue. If it be not your study to draw near to God by a 
religious and virtuous life, be assured that you are departing from 
him; for there is no middle course between sin and righteousness; 
and let every thinking being seriously reflect what is included in this 
state of being far from God, and cut off from every kindly influence 
that descends from heaven. With shadows of pleasure, persons in 
this unhappy situation may be surrounded and amused; but shadows 
only, and not realities, they must be, as long as men have no con¬ 
nexion with Him who is the origin of all good. Can the stream 
continue to flow when it is cut off from the fountain ? Can the branch 
flourish when torn away from the stock which gave it nourishment? 
No more can dependent spirits be happy, when parted from all union 
with the Father of Spirits and the Fountain of Happiness. 

A good man, who is always endeavouring to draw near to God, 
lives under the smiles of the Almighty. He knows that he is under 
the protection of that God towards whom he aspires. He can look 
up to him with pleasing hope; and trust that he shall receive illumin¬ 
ation and aid in his progress to perfection. His virtues may as yet 
be imperfect, and attended with many failings; but his approach to. 
wards God is begun. The steps by which he draws near to him 
may be slow; but that progress is commenced, which in a future state 
shall be more successfully carried on, and which shall continue to ad¬ 
vance through all eternity. They go on , says the Psalmist, from 
strength to strength; every one of them appeareth before God in Zion. * 
Hence, by a very beautiful and instructive metaphor, the path of the 
just is, described in Scripture to be as the shining light , that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. f It is the dawn of a glorious 
morning, which increases by degrees to meridian splendour; and as 
the morning dawn, though dim and feeble, is nevertheless a ray of 
the same light which forms the brightness of noon-day, we are here¬ 
by taught to conceive, that the piety and virtue of good men now, is 
adegree of celestial nature already imparted to their souls, and differs 
from its.perfection in a higher world, only as the twilight is inferiour 
to noon. The path of the wicked man is directly the reverse of all 
this. Degraded by his vices, he is constantly declining more and 
more in a downward course. His path, instead of being as the shin¬ 
ing light, is the dusk of evening begun: that darkness of the infernal 
regions to which his nature is tending increases upon him gradually, 
till the shadows of night close upon his head at last, with endless 
and impenetrable gloom. — Thus fully is verified what the Psalmist 
had asserted in the verse preceding the Text, Lot they that are far 
from thee shall perish ,• while his own fixed sentiment he immediately 
declares it is good for me to draw near to God. —I proceed, 

II. T|1 consider the other sense in which we may be said to draw 
near COGoi; that is, in acts of immediate devotion. 

There are two ways by which these contribute to bring us near to 
God. The first is, by their strengthening in the soul that power of 
vital godliness and virtue, in which consists our chief resemblance tp 

• Psalm lnxjv. 7. t Via*, iy. IS. 
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God: for it is never to be forgotten, that all our devoticffial exercises 
are subservient to this great end. Herein consists their whole virtue 
and efficacy, that they purify and improve the soul, raise it above low 
passions, and thereby promote the elevation of the human nature 
towards the divine. 'When they arc considered* merely as external 
services which we are obliged to perform, but to which we address 
ourselves with cold and backward hearts; or when the glow of af¬ 
fection which they excite is merely momentary and soon forgotten, 
they cannot be held to have any influence in bringing us near to God. 
It is only when they are the service of the heart, when they are the 
genuine voice of the soul to God, when they serve to kindle those 
sacred aspirations which continue to breathe throughout the rest of 
life, that they assist us in rising towards heaven, and alliance with 
God. 

When our acts of devotion are of this nature, they form the other 
sense in which the words of the Text are to be understood. We 
therein draw near to God , as we enter into the most immediate inter¬ 
course with him, which the nature of our state admits. In one sense, 
we cannot be said to be nearer to God at anyone time than another; 
as at all times his presence equally surrounds us; in the fields, as in 
the temple; in the midst of the world, as much as in the retirement 
of the closet. But when with serious and devout affections we ad¬ 
dress ourselves to God, in prayer, and praise, and solemn worship, 
we then bring home that Divine Presence to our feelings, and form¬ 
ally place ourselves in it. We may then be truly said to draw near to 
God; approaching to him through a great Mediator and Intercessor; 
sending up those prayers to which we are encouraged to believe that 
the Almighty is lending a gracious ear; resigning ourselves \o his 
conduct, and offering up our souls to him; exercising, in short, all 
those acts of faith, love, and trust, which become dependent creatures 
towards their Sovereign and Father. 

This intellectual correspondence of the heart with our Maker and 
Redeemer, is termed, in the language of divines, communion with 
God. And, if there be truth in religion at all; if a Supreme Being 
exist, who is in any degree accessible to his creatures, and who is 
gracious to the good, it must be admitted to have a foundation in 
reason and truth. There must be just ground to think, that the wor¬ 
ship of pure and holy hearts is acceptable to him; and the Gospel 
gives us full reason to believe, that the energy of his spirit is con¬ 
cerned in stirring up within them the sentiments of devotion. • 

At the same tune it is incumbent on me to warn you, that the 
satisfaction which on such occasions we feel, must not be grounded 
merely on a belief which we allow ourselves to entertain, of some 
communication which we had received directly from God. In the 
warm and transporting moments of devotion, there is always a hazard 
of our mistaking the exalted efforts of our own imagination, for su¬ 
pernatural impressions from Heaven. It is much safer to judge of 
the acceptance of our services, by an inference which we can war- 
rantably draw from the state of our hearts and life, compared to 
God’s written word. To the law and the testimony we must always 
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have recoufte in judging of our state; and then only the testimony 
of God’s spirit witncssct/i with our spirits that we are me children of 
God, when we can discern in ourselves those declared fruits of the 
Spirit , which are love , joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith , meekness , temperance. * 

Carrying along with us this caution, it will be found theft, on many 
accounts, it will be good for us to draw near to God in exercises of 
solemn devotion. 

First, It is evidently good for us, to discharge those duties of wor¬ 
ship, and to give proof of those pious affections, which are unques¬ 
tionably due from us to our Heavenly Father. If we be wanting in 
these, we are clearly deficient in one essential part of religion. Mo¬ 
rality without piety, constitutes a very imperfect character. It is 
neither stable in its foundation, nor universal in its influence; and 
gives us no ground to look for the rewards of those, whose prayers, 
together with their alms, come up in memorial before God. 

Hut, besides the obligations from duty which we are laid under to 
such religious exercises, it can clearly be shown, that they are in 
themselves good for us, on account of the improvement, the satisfac¬ 
tion, and comfort, they enable us to enjoy, in a devout elevation of 
the heart towards God and celestial objects. 

When we reflect on the languor that attends the ordinary circula¬ 
tion of the little occupations of life; on the insipidity of many of its 
amusements; and the depression of spirits that follows after them; 
we cannot but be sensible that occasional intercourse with God and 
divine things, must furnish a comfortable relief to the mind. It is 
not, indeed, an intercourse for which we are at all times equal, but 
neither was the human mind formed to grovel at all times among 
low cares and objects. It has a demand for something higher and 
'greater, than what the common round of the world affords. Hence 
the extravagant and eccentric pursuits into which we sometimes de¬ 
viate. ' We attempt some higher bliss, than what we find here. But 
tfie attempt which is mi«de by folly, can only be successfully exe¬ 
cuted by a wise and good man, in the elevation of his soul towards 
God. Some, indeed, are sunk so low in worldly gratifications, that 
nothing has any relish with them, but what either breathes the air 
of giddy dissipation, or tastes of the impure stream of sensual plea¬ 
sure. But this vitiated taste, contracted by long corrupt habits, is 
unnatural in itself and by proper discipline can be corrected and 
reformed. Let the mind be restored to its sound arid natural state,, 
and its relish for what is more great and noble will return. 

Besides the imperfection and emptiness of the ordinary pleasures 
of die world, many pains and distresses are always mingled with 
them. No more effectual relief from them can be found, than that 
which may be enjoyed in drawing near to.God. Passions corrode 
jhe mind. Cares and anxieties fester in it. We are fretted by the 
ingratitude of friends; soured by the calumnies of enemies; harassed 
Ijfrith the competition of rivals. The very bustle and agitation of the 
.world wear out and oppress the mind that longs for tranquillity. 

• Gal. ▼. 32, as. 
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In religious retirement, and in those exercises of devotiow that bring 
us near to- God, we attain a pleasing region of calm and repose. 
There, worldly passions are silent; worldly cares are hushed and 
forgotten. The mind retires *as within itself; and remains alone 
with God. It is only as afar off that the noise and disturbance of 
the world is heard, like the sound of a distant tumult 
By the perplexity of our worldly concerns, we may have been 
involved in trouble. By the death of our dearest friends, we may 
have been overwhelmed with sorrow. By the situation of public 
affairs, wfe may be alarmed with dangers that threaten our country. 
In all such situations, is there any consolation equal to that which 
the devout man enjoys in drawing near to God ? He looks up to a 
Father and a Friend, in whom he can place his trust in every time 
of need. He hears a voice issuing from the divine sanctuary, which 
says, Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I mil deliver thee. Fear 
not, for I am with thee : be not dismayed , for l am thy God. Com¬ 
forted by such words, his mind regains tranquillity. Resting on the 
hojjc that the God whom he serves will never forsake him, he can 
dismiss from his thoughts the fears, the troubles, and wickedness of 
men, and compose his spirit to dwell among celestial things. Look¬ 
ing up to that blessed world where he expects to find his repose, he 
beholds no objects but what he can contemplate with delight, as 
great, peaceful, and serene. There, he beholds none of the agi¬ 
tations and turmoils of men; no tumults, nor factions, nor wars; no 
friends, who die and leave us; no ambitious men, who aspire to 
oppress; nor violent men, who attempt to destroy; nor fraudulent 
brethren, who, with a smiling countenance, cheat and deceive. In 
perfect contrast to the confusion of the earth, he beholds all tilings 
above, proceeding in the same perfect order with the heavenly bodies, 
which move in their orbs w r ith smooth and steady course. He sees 
the river of life flowing continually from before the throne of God; 
and diffusing, among the blessed inhabitants, fulness (fjoy, and plea¬ 
sures for evermore. • 

From such devout contemplations and hopes arose that great de¬ 
light which holy men of ancient times describe themselves to have 
felt in drawing near to God, and which they have expressed in 
language so vivid and glowing. Blessed0 lAi'd, is the man whom 
thou chooses/ 9 and causcst to approach unto thee; that he may dwell in 
thy courts , and be satisfied with the goodness (f thy house , and of thy 
holy place. — O (rod, thou art my God , early will I seek thee. Because 
thy loving kindness is better than life , my lips shall praise thee. I will 
lift up my hands in thy name. My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow 
and fatness; and my mouth shall praise thee with joyfid lips , when I 
remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in the night watches. 
—Whom have I in heaven, but thee ? and there is none upon ettrth that I 
desire , besides thee. * When such language as this expresses the native 
sentiments of our hearts, we join ourselves in some measure to 
the angelical choir above, and anticipate the employments of the 
blessed. 

* Psalm lav. 4. — lxiii. 1. 3—6. —Uxiii. 25 . 
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Some may perhaps imagine, that what has been said of the import¬ 
ance and the advantages of drawing near to God, approaches, in some 
degree, to mysticism and enthusiasm. I admit, that if religion were 
represented as consisting wholly of internal devout emotions, the re¬ 
presentation of it would be imperfect and false. It is designed to be 
an active principle, regulating the conduct of life, and exerting itself 
in good works. But very ignorant he must be of human nature, who 
perceives not, that, in order to produce such effects, it is of high im¬ 
portance to engage the affections and the heart on the side of virtue. 
It is not by reasonings addressed solely to the understanding, that 
men's characters are formed, or their general conduct actuated. If 
you wish to work any considerable effect on their life, you must 
bring over the affections and inclinations to your side. You must 
not only show them what is right and true, but make them feel 
what is desirable and good. If you attempt to make religion so 
very calm and rational, as to exclude from it all warmth of senti¬ 
ment, all affectionate and devotional feelings, you will leave it in 
possession of small influence on conduct. My son , give me thy heart , 
is the voice of God; and the voice of reason is, that, according as the 
heart is affected and disposed, such will be the general character 
and conduct. 

The application of the whole subject to the holy sacrament, which 
we are now to celebrate, is natural and obvious. No more solemn 
opportunity can be afforded us of drawing near to God, than what 
we there enjoy. All that is encouraging and comforting in Christian 
faith is set before us, in this most effectual proof of God's mercy to 
mankind, giving up his Son to the death as a sacrifice for our sins. 
In celebrating the memorial of this great event, we are placed as 
under the immediate brightness of heavenly light, and under the 
warmest ray of Divine love. If there be any consolation in Christ , 
any Jlil&ws/iip of the Spirit , any pleasing hope of eternal life and joy, 
it ought on such an occasion to be drawn forth, and deeply felt. Let 
ns endeavour to kindle, at the altar of the Lord, that sacred fire, 
which shall continue to diffuse its vivifying influence over our hearts, 
when we go abroad into the world, and mingle again in the ordinary 
concerns of life. We are now to draw near to God. Let us draw 
near to him as our “Father; but with that reverence and humility 
which becomes us on approaching to a Father who is in Heaven. Let 
us draw near through that great Mediator, by whose merits and in¬ 
tercession alone our services find acceptance at the Divine throne. 
No man cometh unto ike Father hut through him ; and none who cometh t 
unto God by him , will be cast out. 
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SERMON LXXX. 

ON WISDOM IN RELIGIOUS CbNDUCT. 

Psalm ci. 2. 

I \will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. 

Wisdom > says Solomon, cxcdlcih folly , as far as light excclleth 
darkness. * In our present state, theite is no situation in which we can, 
consistently with safety to ourselves, act thoughtlessly and at random* 
In whatever enterprise we engage, consideration and prudent thought 
are requisite to bring it to a good issue. On every occasion, there is 
a right and a wrong in conduct; there is one line of action which is 
likely to terminate according as we wish; and another which, for 
certain, will land us in disappointment. If, in the ordinary trans¬ 
actions of life, we cannot prosper without a due exercise of wisdom 
and prudence, a higher degree of it is certainly necessary in those 
momentous parts of conduct which regard our everlast ing welfare. 

It is indeed confessed, that in religious conduct the fundamental 
and most important article is sincerity of heart, and goodness of in¬ 
tention. At the same time, let the intentions be ever so pure and 
sincere, they will be in hazard of falling into some wrong direction, 
unless they be properly guided by wisdom. Too many instances 
have appeared, of persons, who, setting out in life with fair and vir¬ 
tuous purposes, have been so far bewildered by mistaken forms of 
goodness, as to be betrayed, first into errours, and then into vices 
and crimes. In order to act our parts with propriety and steadiness, 
there must be a due proportion of light in the understanding, as well 
as of warmth and goodness in the heart. The Psalmist was sensible 
of this when he declares in the Text his resolution, of not only walk¬ 
ing in a perfect , or upright, way, but of behaving himself wisely in that 
perfect way. Of the wisdom or prudence which is necessary to guide 
and support virtue, I purpose to treat in this Discourse. I shall ad¬ 
venture, with great plainness and simplicity of language, to propose 
some practical rules and directions for that purpose; which may be 
of service to persons who, with good dispositions and intentions, are 
beginning the career of life; and which may, perhaps, deserve at¬ 
tention from persons in every period of age.—I begin by observing, 

I. That it is most necessary to lay down principles on which we arc 
to form our general conduct. If we set out without principles dC any 
kincl, there can be no tegular plan of life, nor any firmness in conduct. 
No person can know where they are to find us; nor on what beha¬ 
viour of ours they are to depend. If the principles which we pitch 
upon for determining our course be of a variable nature;, such, for 
instance, as popular opinion, reputation, or worldly interest; as these 
are often shilling and changing, they can impart no steadiness or con¬ 
sistency to conduct. Other principles there arc, which some aflect 
to adopt, founded on u sense of honour, on the beauty and excellency 

* Ecclcs. ii. 13, 
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of virtue and the dignity of human nature. Bat, however fair these 
may be in appearance, they will be found ineffectual in many, trying 
situations; unable to repress the violence of contending passions, or 
to support the heart under many discouragements and sorrows. 

The only sure principles we can lay down for regulating our con¬ 
duct, must be founded on the Christian religion, taken in its whole 
compass ,* not confined to the exercises of devotion, nor to the mere 
morality of social behaviour; but extending to the whole direction of 
our conduct towards God and towards man. The foundation, is to 
be laid in faith in Christ as the Saviour of the world, through whose 
merits only we can look for final acceptance with God. We must 
evince the sincerity of our faith by good works; that is, by a faithful 
discharge of all the duties incumbent upon us in our several stations 
of life: continually looking up to Divine grace for assistance in the 
part assigned us to act; and trusting to that recompence of our pre¬ 
sent labours, which is promised to the virtuous in a future and better 
world.—Supposing, that, having laid the foundation in such prin¬ 
ciples, we set forth to act a worthy and virtuous part; resolved that, 
whatever may befal us, till we die , we will not remove our integrity from 
m ; that mr hearts shall not reproach us so lotig as we live. * I pro¬ 
ceed to advise, 

II. That we begin with reforming whatever has been wrong in 
our former behaviour. This counsel is the more important, because 
too many, in their endeavours towards reformation, begin with attempt¬ 
ing some*of the highest virtues, or aspiring to the most sublime per¬ 
formances of devotion, while they suffer tlicir former accustomed evil 
habits to remain just as they were. This, I apprehend, is beginning 
at thet wrong end. We must first, as the Prophet has exhorted, put 
away the evil of our doings from before God's eyes; we must cease to 
do evil) before we learn to do well, f All attempts at reformation of 
manners are vain, where thb is not studied. Let us remember, that 
as long as the weeds and tares are allowed to remain in the ground, 
the soil is vitiated by their roots spreading deep and wide; and no 
good grain will have room to spring up.—Every man who inspects 
his own character, may leam that there are certain failings, to which, 
from constitution, circumstances, or long habit, he is prone; termed 
in Scripture the sins that most easily beset us. To discover these, mugt 
be his first care; and liis fii purpose, il' he in truth wishes to become 
a good man, must be gradually to (‘heck, and finally to extirpate 
them, of whatever nature they are; whether, perhaps, habits of in¬ 
temperance, unlawful indulgences of pleasure, indirect methods of 
acquiring gain, or propensions to malice, resentment, or envy. ' To 
overcome those evils when they have become inveterate, to pluck up 
those thnrtis by the roots, is perhaps the most difficult part of re- 
formatunft&nd therefore what we are generally the most backward to 
undertake . 1 At the same time it is certain, that as long as, by this 
tender indulgence to favourite vices, men remain in a divided state 
between good resolutions and evil habits, they arc so far from behav¬ 
ing wisely in a perfect way , that they can scarcely be accounted to 

* Job, xxvii. 5, 6. f Isaiah, i. 16,17. 
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have entered on that pet feet way; irresolution will be spread over their 
conduct, and incoherence wilt mark their character.—In order to facili¬ 
tate so necessary a step in the progress towards virtue, let me advise you, 
III. To shut up, as much as possible, the avenues which lead to 
the return of former evil habits. Here is required that exercise of 
vigilance, self-distrust, and self-denial, which is so often recommended 
to us in Scripture. There is always some one side on which each of 
us is more vulnerable than on another. There are places, there are 
times, there are circumstances, which every man who knows any 
thing of himself at all, must know will prove the occasions of calling 
forth his latent frailties, and bringing him into some fatal snare. 
Then ought that caution of the Apostle to sound in his ears; Let 
him that thinketh he standeth , take heed lest he fall. * Let him not 
only walk circumspectly , but rather altogether fly the dangerous 
ground; aware of the viper which lurks under the grass, ready to 
sting. But presumption to flatter ourselves, and to think that we are 
able to withstand every danger, is a weakness inherent in man. It is 
on a moderate and humble estimation of our abilities, that wisdom 
directs us to form our conduct. As in civil and political life, he who 
believes himself equal to every task, and on all occasions comes for¬ 
ward with rash audacity, is likely to meet with many a humiliation 
and repulse; so, in moral behaviour, he who, trusting to the strength 
of his virtuous resolutions, exposes himself inconsiderately to every 
occasion of temptation, is sure of being often betrayed into evil. 

All the various and dangerous avenues to vice, with vrhich, in 
great cities especially, modem life abounds, it cannot be expected 
that I am here to point out. Wealth, luxury, and idleness, are the 
great nourishers of every frailty; the great fomenters of every bad 
inclination and passion. To the children of Idleness, the haunts of 
Dissipation open many a wide and inviting gate by night and by 
day. When within those gates they carelessly enter, surrounded 
with loose companions, how often does it happen, that from the hails 
of pleasure and houses of gaming, they come forth, as from caverns 
of destruction, overwhelmed with losses and miseries, and pining witn 
bitter remorse ? — Much docs it concern every one who seeks to 
walk wisely in a perfect way, to be particularly guarded in the choice 
df his associates and companions. How often among the gay and 
the giddy will lje meet with those who smile and betray ! Lie only 
who walketh with wise men shall be wise; while the companion of'fools 
shall be destroyed, f Observe the attention which, in the verses im¬ 
mediately following the Text, King David declares himself to Tbuve 
given to this rule of conduct; 1 will set no wicked thing before mine 
eyes; I will not know a wicked person. Mine eyes shall be on the 
faithfed. of the land. He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my 
house. He that tellcth lies, shall not tarry in my presence. Such was 
the wisdom that assisted him to continue in a perfect way.— This 
wisdom requires farther, 

IV. That consistency and uniformity be preserved in character; 
that not by pieces and corners only we study goodness, but that we 
* 1 Cor. x. 12. t Prov. xiii. 2a 
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carry one lltae of regular virtue through our whole conduct. With¬ 
out this extensive regulation of behaviour, we can never hold on 
successfully in a perfect way. Almost all men, even the loose and 
profligate, lay claim to'some one virtue or other, and value them¬ 
selves on some good moral disposition, which they boast of possess¬ 
ing. It is in vain, therefoi e, that we rest our character on one or a 
few estimable qualities, which we imagine ourselves to possess in a 
high degree, while in other points of virtue we are relaxed and 
deficient. True virtue must fojrm one complete and entire system. 
All its parts are connectedj piety with morality, charity with justice, 
benevolence with temperance and fortitude. If any of these parts 
be wanting, the fabric becomes disjointed; the adverse parts of cha¬ 
racter correspond not to each other, nor form into one whole. It is 
only when we have respect unto all God's commandments , as the 
Psalmist speaks, that we have reason not to he ashamed. 

The apology Tor many of those breaches of consistency is always at 
hand, that the transgression is small, and can easily be repaired on a 
future occasion; and small sins, we imagine, may be compensated 
by great and distinguished virtues. But no seduction is more dan¬ 
gerous, than this distinction which men are so ready to make between 
great and small sins. Nothing is more difficult, than to draw the 
line of this distinctioi?with any warrantable precision. Wherever 
inclination gives a strong bias to any indulgence, we may be assured 
that we shall be always misled in measuring the quantity of guilt. 
No sin is to be accounted small, by which the dictate of conscience 
is counteracted, and its authority is weakened and impaired. It may 
soon draw consequences after it, which will affect our whole conduct. 
Supposing the matter of these transgressions to be ever so small in 
its own nature, yet the moral characters of men become stained and 
bloated by their frequent accumulations; just as iuany small ulcers, 
when allowed to form and spread, will grow by degrees into a great 
disease. — At the same time, when I thus advise you to study entire 
mid consistent virtue, and to guard strictly against small transgres¬ 
sions, let me warn you, 

V. Against unnecessary austerity, as forming any part of religious 
wisdom. This is the meaning of the precept of Solomon, Be not 
righteous overmuch; Neither make thyself ava-wisc ; why shouldest thou 
destroy thyself? * Too strict and scrupulous, indeed, we cannot be in 
our adherence to what is matter of clear duty. Every dictate of 
conscience is to be held sacred, and to be obeyed without reserve. 
But wisdom requires that we study to have conscience properly‘en¬ 
lightened with respect to what really belongs to duty, or infers sin. 
We must distinguish with care the everlasting commandments of 
God, from the superstitious fancies and dictates of men. We must 
never overload conscience with what is frivolous and unnecessary, 
nor exhaust on trifles, that zeal which ought to be reserved for the 
weightier matters of the law. In all ages, it has been the great cha¬ 
racteristic of false pretenders to piety and religion, to arrogate to 
th ems elves uncommon sanctity, by a fleeted strictness and severity of 

* Ecclcs. vii. 1G. 
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manners; paying tithes, like the Pharisees of old, of minj, anise, and 
cummin, while they overlook righteousness, judgment, and mercy. 
That religion which is connected with true wisdom leads to a very 
different spirit. It will teach us to be neither rigid in trifles, nor 
relaxed in essentials; not to aim at impracticable heights, nor to fall 
below the standard of attainable duty; never to make ostentation of 
our righteousness, nor to set ourselves up as patterns and standard? 
to others, but to be gentle and unassuming; without harshness iu 
our manners, or severity in our censures, when others depart in some 
particulars from our mode of thinkihg on religious subjects. 

At the same time, we are to remember that, in order to avoid 
austerity, it by no means follows that we should run into an un¬ 
limited compliance with the manners of others around us. This is a 
danger to which they are often exposed, whose tempers are mild, 
and whose maimers are condescending. In that mixed and various 
intercourse, which the present state of society forces upon us, few 
things, indeed, are more difficult, than to ascertain the precise degree 
of compliance with the world which virtue allows. To preserve a 
just medium between a formal austerity on the one hand, and that 
weak and tame facility on the other, which betrays men into many 
vices, is one of the most important and arduous exercises of religious 
wisdom. A manly steadiness of conduct is the object which we are 
always to keep in view; studying to unite gentleness of manners with 
firmness of principle, :vffable behaviour with untainted integrity. 

VI. In order to walk wisely in a perfect way, it is of importance 
that we study propriety in our actions and general behaviour. There 
are few precise rules of conduct that can be applied alike to all men. 
In some of the fundamental virtues, indeed, no ‘circumstances can 
admit the least variation. There are no situations, for instance, in 
which truth, justice, and humanity, are not required equally from all. 
But, in a great number of the duties of life, the manner of discharg¬ 
ing them must vary, according to the different ages, characters, ami 
fortunes of men. To suit our behaviour to each of these; to judge 
of the conduct which is most decent and becoming in our situation, is 
a material part of wisdom. Without this attention to propriety, vir¬ 
tue will lose much of its grace and efficacy; nay, good dispositions 
may degenerate into mere weaknesses and.follies. The behaviour, 
for instance, which would be engaging in youth, is unsuitable to ad¬ 
vanced years. What is innocent gaiety in the one, becomes culpable 
levity in the other; and to assume in youth that authority and dig? 
,nity to which years only give any title, is impertinent affectation, in 
like manner, to the different ranks of men in society, there belongs a 
different strain of manners. Whatever is either above or below that 
hue of life in which Providence has placed us, hurts every impartial 
observer, and suits not the propriety of virtue. What is proper dig¬ 
nity in one station, may, in another, be presumptuous arrogance; and 
while suitable dependence belongs to those of inferiour rank, it ought 
not to sink into a degrading servility. With a change in the situa¬ 
tion of our fortunes, our duties obviously change. What was com¬ 
mendable frugality in one condition, may become sordid parsimony 
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as our estate rises; and the generosity required of the affluent, turns 
into extravagance and injustice when our circumstances are impaired. 
— In all those attentions to propriety, some regard will, of course, 
be had to the opinions wjiich the world forms of us. No man has a 
title to despise altogether what the world thinks, and what it expects 
from him. But this regard to the sentiments of others, must never 
go so far as to encroach on what a man's own conscience tells him, it 
is his duty either to do, or to forbear doing. In the scale by which 
we measure the propriety of our conduct, the opinion of the world 
must never be the preponderating weight. — Let me recommend, 

VII. The observance of order and regularity in the whole of con¬ 
duct. * This may, at first appearance, seem an article of inferiour 
importance, and hardly deserving to be ranked among moral duties. 
But I am persuaded that it is more nearly connected with virtue, 
than many persons imagine; and that it maintains an important place 
in that wisdom which directs a perfect way. If ever you mean to 
carry a consistent line of virtue throughout your conduct, you must 
allot to every transaction its place and its season. Hurry and tumult, 
disorder and confusion, are both the characteristics of vice and the 
parents of it. Let your time be regularly distributed, and. all your 
affairs be arranged with propriety, in method and train. Thus, and 
thus only, can you be masters of yourselves; your time mid your 
life will be your own; and what is serious and important, will not be 
justled out of its place, by that crowd of inferiour cares, which are 
for ever pressing on the disorderly, and frustrating the plans which 
they had formed for the wise and proper regulation of life. — Con¬ 
sider too, that, if order be not studied, there can be no pfudent 
economy in the management of your fortune and worldly affairs; and 
economy, be assured, is a great guardian of all the private and do¬ 
mestic virtues. When order and economy are neglected, you are 
in hazard of being first involved in distresses, and then inveigled into 
crimes; whereas, under the direction of regular conduct, both your 
worldly and your religious concerns will be more in the course of 
prospering. — I have now only to add, 

VIII. That we should give attention to all the auxiliary means 
which religion offers for assisting and guiding us to walk wisely in a 
perfect way. These open a large field to the care of every good man. , 
We must always remember, hat virtue is not a plant which will 
spontaneously grow up and flourish in the human heart. The soil 
is far from being so favourable to it; many shoots of an adverse na¬ 
ture arg ever springing up, and much preparation and culture are 
required for cherishing the good seed, and raising it to full maturity. 41 
— Among the means for this purpose, let me first mention the seri¬ 
ous reading of the Holy Scripture. That sacred book, as the stand¬ 
ard of our belief and practice, claims, on every account, our frequent 
perusal. Ip the New Testament, the brightest display of our Lord’s 
energetic example, joined with his simple, affecting, and instructive 
discourses, illustrated by the writings of his inspired followers; in 
fhe Old Testament, the variety of matter, the ardent glow of devotion 

• Vide on this subject Serin. XVI. 
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in some parts, and tkemysterious sublimity of others; all conspire to 
affect .the mind with serious and solemn emotions. Passages Im¬ 
pressed on the memory from those sacred volumes, have often, from 
their recurrence, had a happy effect. In our early years, most of us 
were accustomed to look with respect upon those,venerable records; 
and woe be to them, who, looking back upon the days of their fa¬ 
ther’s house, can trample with scorn on the memory of those, whose 
pious cares were employed in forming them to good principles, and 
teaching them to reverence the word of God!—Let me next recom¬ 
mend a serious regard to all the established means of religious in¬ 
struction ; such as, attending regularly the preaching of the word, 
partaking frequently of the holy sacrament, and preserving a sacred 
reverence for the Lord’s day. Whenever all regard to the Lord’s 
day becomes abolished; when on it we are allowed to mingle without 
any distinction in our common affairs, and even in our ordinary di¬ 
versions and amusements, we may account this a certain symptom of 
declining virtue, and of approaching general immorality. We have 
beheld in a neighbouring kingdom, how fatally it proved the fore¬ 
runner of an entire dissolution both of moral and civil order in society. 
Whatever disregard certain modern refiners of morality may attempt 
to throw on all the instituted means of public religion, assuredly they 
must, in their lowest view, be considered as the outguards and fences 
of virtuous conduct; and, even in this view, must deserve the esteem 
and respect of all good men. We know, and are often enough told, 
that the form of godliness may subsist without the power of it. But 
depend upon it, wherever thejbrm of godliness is entirely gone, die 
ruin of fts power is not far off. Whoever has studied die human 
mind, may soon be satisfied of this truth. # 

Besides attention to the public means of religious improvement, 
much will depend on our own private exercises of devodon and seri¬ 
ous thought. Prayer, in particular, operates to our high advantage, 
both by the immediate assistance which we may hope it will procure 
from Him who is die audior and inspirer of virtue, and by its native 
influence in softening, purifying, and exalting the heart. In vain 
would he attempt to behave himself wisely in a perfect way, who looks 
not frequently up to God for grace and aid; and who would pre- 
sifmptuously attempt to separate moral virtue from devotion, its 
natural anil original ally. Besides the exercises of religious worship, 
both public and private, seasonable returns of retirement from die 
world, of calm recollection and serious thought, are most important 
auxiliaries to virtue. He who is witiiout intermission engaged in the 
bustle of society and worldly occupation, becomes incapable of exer¬ 
cising that discipline over himself, and giving that attention to his 
temper and character, which virtue requires. Commune with your 
own hearts on your bed, and be still. Offer the sacrifices of righteous¬ 
ness, and put your trust in the lard . # 

By the observance of such rules and maxims as have been nowpoint 
ed out, it may be hoped that, through divine grace, we may be enabled 
to behave oursehes wisely in a perfect way, until, in the end, we receive 

* Psalm iv. 4,5. 
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the reward \)f such behaviour. The wisdom here spoken of, as con¬ 
joined with virtue, is that 'wisdom from above, which is appointed by 
God to enlighten and guide the course of integrity. It opens to us 
that path of the just, which is now as the shining light, and which will 
shine more and more until the perfect day. 


SERMON LXXXI. 

ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, AND A FUTURE STATE. 

2 Con. V. 1. 

For We know, that if our earthly house of this tabernacle Were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. 

This passage presents to us in one view the nature of our present 
earthly state, and the future object of the Christian’s hope. The style 
is figurative; but the figures employed are both obvious and expres¬ 
sive. The body is represented as a house inhabited by the soul, or 
the thinking part of man. But it is an earthly house, a tabernacle 
erected only for passing accommodation, and to be dissolved; to which 
is to succeed the future dwelling of the just in a building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Here then are 
three great objects presented to our consideration. First, the nature 
of our present, condition. Secondly, that succeeding state which is 
the object of good men’s hope. Thirdly, the certain foundation of 
their nope; we know, that if our earthly house be dissolved, we have a 
building of God. 

I. The Text gives a full description of our present embodied state; 
as an earthly house, an earthly house of this tabernacle, and a taber¬ 
nacle which is to be dissolved. 

We dwell in an earthly house. Within this cottage of earth is 
lodged that spiritual, immortal substance, into which God breathed 
the breath of life. So we arc elsewhere said in Scripture, to have 
out' foundation in th<*dust, and to dwell in houses of clay. During its 
continuance in this humble abode, the soul may be justly considered 
as confined and imprisoned. It is restrained from the full exertion 
of its powers by many obstructions. It can perceive and act only by 
very imperfect organs. It looks abroad us through the windows of 
the senses; and beholds truth as through a glass darkly. It is beset 
with a numerous train of temptations to evil, which arise from bodily 
appetites. It is . Obliged to sympathize with the body in its wants; 
and is depressed with infirmities not its own. For it suffers from the 
frailty of those materials of which its earthly house is compacted. It 
languishes and droops, along with the body; is wounded by its 
pains; and the slightest discomposure of bodily organs is sufficient 
to derange some of the highest operations of the-spul. 

All these circumstances bear the marks of a " fallen and degraded 
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state of human nature. The mansion in which the sdhl is lodged 
corresponds so little with the powers and capacities of a rational im¬ 
mortal spirit^ as gives us reason to think that the souls of good men 
were not designed to remain always thus confined. Such a state was 
calculated for answering the ends proposed by our condition of trial 
and probation in this life; but was not intended to be lasting and 
final. Accordingly the Apostle, in his description, calls it the earthly 
house of this tabernacle; alluding to a wayfaring or sojourning state, 
where tabernacles or tents arc occasionally erected for the accommo¬ 
dation of passengers. The same metaphor is here made use ofi 
which is employed in several other passages of Scripture, where we 
are said to be strangers and sojourners on earth before God , as 'were all 
our fathers. This earth may be compared to a wide field spread 
with tents, where troops of pilgrims appear in succession and pass 
away. They enter for a little into the teuts prepared for them ; and 
remain there to undergo their appointed probation. When that is 
finished, their tents are taken down, and they retire, to make way for 
others, who come forward in their allotted order. Thus one gmer- 
ation passeth away, and another generation cometh; and the earthly 
house is to all no other than the house of their pilgrimage. * 

The earthy house of this tabernacle , the Apostle, proceeding in his 
description, tells us, is to be dissolved. Close as the union between 
the soul and body now appears to be, it is no more than a temporary 
union. It subsists only during the continuance of a tabernacle of 
dust, which, by its nature, is tending towards ruin. The dust must 
soon return to the dust , and the spirit to God who gave Hi — The dis¬ 
solution of the earthly house of this tabernacle iff an event full of 
dismay to wicked men. Beyond that period they see nothing but a 
dark unknown, which, as far as they can discern, is peopled with ob¬ 
jects full of terrour; even to die just, this dissolution is a serious and 
awful event Providence has wisely appointed that, burdened as our 
present state is with various ills and frailties, we should, however, be 
naturally attached to it. Its final close is always attended with 
several melancholy ideas.—Thou who now fiourishest most in health 
and strength, must then have thy head laid low. From thy closing 
eyes the light of the sun shall disappear for ever. That light shall 
continue to shine, the seasons to return, add the earth to flourish; 
but to thee no more, separated from the dwellings of men, and cut 
off from all thou wert accustomed to love, as though thou hadst 
never been. — Such is the fate of man considered merely as yiortal; 
as dwelling in an earthly house which is about to be dissolved. The 
consolatory corrective of those humbling ideas, the ray that is to 
dissipate this gloom, we behold in the subseqiS^nt part of the Text; 
that when this earthly house is dissolved, tliei*6 is prepared for the 
righteous a building of Godan house not made with hands. But, 
before proceeding to this part of the subject, let us pause for a little, 
and make some reflections on what has been already said. 

Let the distinction between the soul and the body, which is so 
clearly marke&*ft the Text, be deeply imprinted on our minds. Few 

* Psalm cxix. 54. 
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things in religion or morals are entitled to make a stronger impres¬ 
sion than this distinction; and yet, with the bulk of men, the im¬ 
pression it makes appears to be slight. They seem to think and act 
as if they consisted of no more than mere flesh and blood, and had 
no ether concerns than what respect their embodied state. If their 
health be firm, if their senses be gratified, and their appetites in¬ 
dulged, all is well with them. Is not this to forget that the body is 
no more than an earthly house, or tabernacle of the soul ? The soul, 
that thinking part which they feel^within them, and which it is im¬ 
possible for them to confound with their flesh or their bones, is cer¬ 
tainly far nobler than the tenement of clay which it inhabits. The 
soul is the principle of all life, and knowledge, and action. The body 
is no more than its instrument, or organ; and as much nobler as is 
die part which belongs to him who employs an instrument, than to 
the instrument which is employed, so much is the soul of greater 
dignity than the body. The one is only a frail and perishable ma¬ 
chine; the odier survives its ruin, and lives for ever. — During the 
time that the union continues between those two very different parts 
of our frame, I by no means say, that it is incumbent upon us to dis¬ 
regard all that relates to the body. It is uot possible, nor, though 
it were possible, would it be requisite or fit, for man to act as if he 
were pure immaterial spirit. This is what the condition and laws of 
our nature permit not.—But must not the greatest sensualist admit, 
that if die soul be the chief part of man, it must have interests of its 
own, which require to be carefully attended to ? Can he imagine 
that he truljHeonsults either his interest or his pleasure, if he employs 
die thinking part of his nature only to serve, and to minister to the 
bodily part.'* Must not this infer, not merely a degradation of the 
superiour part, but an entire perversion of that whole constitution of 
nature which our Maker hath given us ? Be assured, my brethren, 
that, the soul hath a health and a sickness, hadi pleasures and pains 
of its own, quite distinct from those of the body, and which have a 
powerful influence on the happiness or misery of man. He who 
pays no attention to diese, «nd neglects all care of preserving the 
health and soundness of his soul, is not only preparing final misery 
for himself when he shall enter into a disembodied estate, but is lay¬ 
ing, even for bis present state the foundation of many a bitter dis- ‘ 
tress. By folly and guilt he is wounding his spirit. Its wounds will 
t often bleed when his body appears sound, and will give rise to inward 
pangs \vhich no animal comforts shall be able to assuage or heal. 

When we impress our minds with a sense of this important dis¬ 
tinction between the body and the soul, let us not forget, that closely 
united as they now # in our frame, their union is soon to terminate. 
The earthly house of this tabernacle is to he dissolved; but the soul 
which!inhabits it remains. Let us therefore dwell in our earthly 
house with the sentiments of those who know they are about to dis¬ 
lodge. Th«j^endowments and improvements of the soul are the only 
possession sy>n which we can reckon as continuing to be our own. 
On every possession whicji belongs to our bodily estate, we ought to 
view this inscription as written by God; “ This is an earthly house 
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iS .which is tottering to its fell: This is a tabernacle whioh is about to 
“ be taken down.”-—Let us with pleasure turn our thoughts towards 
those higher prospects that are set before us, when this change shall 
have taken place in the human condition; which naturally brings us 
to tne \ >•? * 

I Id Head of Discourse,—The great object of the hope of good 
men in a succeeding state. The earthly house is contrasted by the 
Apostle with a building of God; an house not made with hajrids; and 
the tabernacle which is to be dissolved, with a house eternal in the 
heavetis. * 

The expressions here employed to signify what is promised to the 
righteous, a building of God, an house not made with hands, arc ex¬ 
pressions of a mysterious import. They suggest to us things which 
we cannot now conceive, for less describe. Into that house which 
is above, those habitations of eternity, no living man has entered, to 
explore them, and to report to us tidings of what he there beheld. A 
sacred veil conceals the mansions of glory. But, in general, these 
expressions of the Text plainly import, that the spirits of good men 
shall, upon death, be translated from an imperfect to a glorious state. 
Whether we explain the building of God, the house not made with 
hands, to signify the incorruptible bodies which die just shall animate 
at the resurrection, or the habitations of celestial glory into which 
they enter, they arc terms which convey ideas of high magnificence 
and felicity. This eordi on which we dwell, is no more than an ex- 
teriour region of the great kingdom of God. It is but an entrance, 
through which, after suitable preparation, we pass intplhe palace of 
an Almighty Sovereign. Admitted there, we may, Hope to behold 
far greater objects than we now can behold ; and to enjoy in per¬ 
fection those pleasures which we here view from afar, and pursue in 
vain. Such degrees of pleasure are allowed us at present as our state 
admits. But a state of trial required that pains should be inter¬ 
mixed with our pleasures, and that infirmity and distress should 
often be felt. The remains of our fall appear every-where in our 
condition. The ruins of humun nature present themselves on all 
hands. But when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part 
shall be done away. With the fall of the earthly house, all its rotten 
«ind corruptible materials shall disappear. It is sown in conniption, 
says the Apostle, speaking of the happy change made upon good men 
at the resurrection, it is raised in inconruplion; it is sown in dishonour, 
it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised inpower; it is 
sown a natural, it is raised a spiritual body: —for this corruptible shall 
jntt on incorrvption, and this mortal put on immortality.* —Into that 
house not made with hands, that building of God, We have every reason 
to believe that there will be no room lor sucliq|bests to intrude as 
care or sorrow. Nothing can be admitted to enter there, but what 
contributes to the felicity of those whom the Almighty hath allowed 
to dwell in his presence, and to behold his face in righteousness. 

Besides the glory and perfection of this future state, thi£Jext sug¬ 
gests its permanency. This house not made with hands, \s a home 

* 1 Cor. xv. 42—53. 
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eternal in theJieavens . Hie tabernacle which we now inhabit is every 
moment liable to fall: above, is the’fixed mansion, the seat of perpe¬ 
tual rest. Beyond doubt, the certain prospect of death renders every 
thing inconsiderable which we here possess. Ev^ry enjoyment is 
saddened, when we think of its end approaching. : Webecome sen¬ 
sible that we are always building on sand, nevef 01* arock. Fluc¬ 
tuation and change characterise all that is arotind us; and at the 
moment when our attachment to any persons or objects is become 
the strongest, they are beginning to slide away from our hold. But 
in the mansions above, alteration and decay are unknown. Every 
thing there continues in a steady course. No schemes are there 
liegun, and left unfinished; no pleasing connexions just formed, and 
then broken off. The treasures possessed there shall never be di¬ 
minished ; the friends we enjoy there shall never die; and leave us to 
mourn. In those celestial regions, shines the sun that never sets ; 
the calm reigns, which is never disturbed; the river of life flows with 
a stream, which is always unruffled in its course. 

Such are the prospects, imperfectly as we can now conceive them, 
which are set forth to good men in a future world. But how, it may 
be asked, shall we be satisfied that such prospects are not mere illusions 
with which our fancy flatters us. Upon what foundations rests this 
mighty edifice of hope, which the Apostle here rears up for the con¬ 
solation of Christians, and of which he speaks so confidently as to 
say, We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved 
voe have a building of God? —To inquire into this was the 

Hid proposed Head of Discourse, to which we now proceed. 
And as thefsubject is in itself so important, and-so pleasing to all 
good men, I shall take a view of the different kinds of evidence, upon 
which our faith of a happy immortality is grounded. 

We must observe, in the first place, that the dissolution of the 
earthly tabernacle at death affords no ground for thinking that the 
soul at the same time perishes, or is extinguished. I begin with this 
observation, because the strongest prejudices against the soul’s im¬ 
mortality arise from what is sometimes found to happen at that 
period. The soul and the body are at present united by the closest 
sympathy. When one suffers, the other is affected. Both seem to 
grow up together to tke maturity of their powers; and together botlj 
seem often to decay. Such a shock is apparently suffered by the 
soul at death, as at first view might lead us to suspect that it was 
sharing the same fate with the body. Notwithstanding this, there are 
clear‘proofs that the body and the soul, though at present closely 
connected by divine appointment with one another, are, however, sftb- 
stances of different, and dissimilar natures. Matter, of which the 
body is composed^’% a substance altogether dead and passive, and 
cannot be put in motion without some external impulse. Whereas 
the soul hath within itself a principle of motion, activity, and life. 
Between & e laws of matter, and the action of thought, there is so 
little resemblance, or rather so much opposition, that mankind in 
general nave agreed in holding the soul to be an immaterial sub¬ 
stance ; that is, a substance the nature of which we cannot explain or 
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define farther than that it is a substance quite distinct from matter. 
This being once admitted, it clearly follows, that since thought 
depends not on itoatter, from the dissolution of the material part we 
have no ground t^rfofer die destruction of the thinking part of man. 
As long as hgft$$Bfordination of die Creator these different substances 
remain' united,' there is no wonder that the one shduld suffer from die 
disorder or indisposition of the odicr. 

It is so fer frotn following that the soul must cease to act on the 
dissolution of the body, that it seems radier to follow, that it will then 
act in a more perfect manner. In its present habitation, it is plainly 
limited and confined in its operations. When it is let loose from 
that earthly house, it is brought forth into greater liberty. To illus¬ 
trate this by an instance wfijch may be conceived as analogous; let us 
suppose a person -shut up in an apartment, where he saw light only 
through, some small windows. If these windows were foul or 
dimmed, he would see less; if diey were altogether darkened, he 
could see none at all. But were he let out from this confinement 
into die open air, he would be so far from being deprived of sight, 
that though at first overpowered by a sudden glare, he would soon 
see around him, much more completely than before. The senses are 
as so manjr windows or apertures, through which die soul at present 
exercises its powers of perception. If the senses are disordered, die 
powers of die soul will be obstructed. But once separated from its 
earthly tenement, the soul will then exercise its powers without ob¬ 
struction ; will act with greater liberty, and in a wider sphere. —-1 
admit this argument only goes as far as to show, that although the 
body perish, there remains with the soul a capacity for Separate ex¬ 
istence. Whether that existence shall be actually continued to it 
after death, must depend on the will* of Him who gave it life, and 
who certainly at his pleasure can take that life away. It is necessary, 
therefore, to inquire into what, we have any reason to believe, may be 
the intention of our Creator concerning a future life. 

I aiigue then, in the next place, that if the soul were to perish 
when the body dies, the state of man would be altogether unsuitable 
to the wisdom and perfection of the Author of his being. Man 
would be the only creature that would seem to have been made in 
yam. All the other works of God are contrived to answer exactly 
the purposes for which they were made. They are either incapable 
of knowledge at all; or, they know nothing higher than the state in 
which -they are placed. Their powers are perfectly suited and ad¬ 
justed to their condition. But it is not so with man. He lias* every 
appearance of being framed for something higher and greater than 
what he here attains. He sees the narrow bounds within which lie 
is here confined; knows and laments all the *jmperfeclions of his 
present state. His thirst for knowledge, his desires of happiness, all 
stretch beyond his earthly station. He searches in vain for adequate 
objects to gratify him. His nature is perpetually tending and aspir¬ 
ing towarus the enjoyment of some more complete felicartf than this 
world can afford. In the midst of all his searches and aspirations, he 
is suddenly cut off. He is but of yesterday, and to-morrow is gone. 
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Often in the<entrance, often in the bloom of life^ when he had jtoEt 
begun to act his part) and to expand his pb^^^wnmss js radeco 
cover him. — Can ’gjre believe, that when this ]—*41 is 
finally over with tfie best'and the worthiest of “ *" Endowed 
with so noble an apparatus of rational powers r Jb4br&) higli 
views and enlarged desires, were they brought' Other 

purpose, than to breathe this gross and impure |jf . . &J T _. 
and then to be cut off from all existence? All Qod 

hath made in weight, number , ami measure ; the haJlMf the Almighty 
artificer every-where appears, Rut on man, his v flfi|)ief Work here 
below, he would, upon this supposition, appear to ltttve frgftowed no 
attention; and afer having erected a Stately p^oc^.jn tlfoufiiYgrse, 
framed with so much magnificence, and »' , decorated!> , witn ^lo much 
beauty, to have introduced man, in the guise of a ne^ctaf%anderer, 
to become its inhabitant. + * 

Let us farther consider the confused and proiftflcutHiS distribu¬ 
tion of good and dlftin thii'lifc. The enjoyments of tl$b wotid, such 
ns they aie, arc far from being always bestowed on the virtuous and 
the worthy. On the contrary, the bitterest portion is often their lot. 
In thte midst of infirmities, diseases, mid sonows, they are left to drag 
their life, while ease and affluence arc allowed to the uofgodly* — I 
must aS^c, if such an arrangement of things, owing to the Ordination, 
or, at least, to the permission of Providence, be ceusOftiant to any 
ideas we can form of the wistlom and goodness of a Suprttae Ruler, 
on the supposition of there being no future state ? — Jitlt as soon as 
the immortality of the soul, and a state of future retribution are 
established, all difficulties vanish; the mystery is unravelled; supreme 
wisdom, justice, and goodness,* are discovered to be only concealed 
for a little while behind the curtain. If that curtain were never to 
be withdrawn, and immortality never to appear, the ways of God 
would be utteily inexplicable to man. We would be obliged to 
conclude, that either a God did not exist; or, though he existed, that 
he^was not possessed of such perfections as wc now ascribe to him, 
if, when a worthy and piou» man had spent his whole life in virtuous 
deeds, and perhaps had du 1 a martyr to the cause of religion and 
truth, he should, after long and severe sufferings, perish finally, un- 
tewarded owl forgotten; no attention shown to him by the Almighty? 
no building of God erected tor him; no home eternal prepared hi 
the Heavens f «/*• 

These reasonings are much 'trengtliuied by the belief tKaV has 
ever prevailed among all mankind, of the soul’s immortality. It is 
not on opinion that took its rise from the thin-spun speculations* of 
some abstract philosophers. Never has any nation been discovered 
on the fecdfpf the fearth so rude and barbarous, that, in midst of 
tbete^wildest superstitions, there was not cherished among them 
sonfd expectation of a state after death, in which the virtuous were 
to enjoy happiness. So universal a consent in this belief, affords 
jm&ou fta to ascribe it to some innate principle implanted by God in 
fnefium on breast Had it no foundation in truth, we must suppose 
thi^e Creator fpund it necessary, for the purposes of his govern-. 
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le of jmiye«»l deception among his rational 
sst plgpions of our nature are made to 
tur^e&istence of tha soul, The love 
cern which so often prevalft about futurity, 
in which men suppose themselves to be pcr- 
death. The consciences, both of the 
witness to a world that is to come. Sel- 
world without some fears or hopes respect* 
ticipations and presages of what is hereafter to 


Reasonings which have been adduced to prove 
ijM>pl andji future state, are certainly of great 
s^til&they are, and no more pand in every 
^suspicions may arise of some fallacy or errour. 

- r —__ jjft^itous to us, as our existence after death, we never 

could, certainty and full satisfaction, have rested on 

any .eX<^>i what was confirmed£|y the'agdaration of God 

himselC^^pr many and high blessings we are indebted to the 
Christian■. Revelation; for none more than for its having brought life 
and immortal^ tblight. The revelations made by God to the world 
in early agrt^jpiy&the first ownings to this great article of fk^tfo^nd 
hope., ' : lhtc|^^?^.:|Periods, the light dawned more and more^pjUt 
was not ^p|||isun of righteousness arose by the appearance' of 
Christ on ,$£rth, that Uie great discovery was completed. Then, 
indeed, were ptt£le known the city of the living God, the new Jerusa¬ 
lem above, prepared for the spirits of just men madaver- 

fect. Nor was a’ state of future felicity only proclaimed by Christ 
and his Apostles to good men, but was represented as purchase^ for 
them by the death of their Redeemer. I give, he was authorised to 
say, unto my sheep eternal Ife. In my Father's house at e many man¬ 
sions. „ I go to prepare a place for you* Accordingly, he lay down 
in the grave; rose as the first-fruits <f them that slept i and ascend¬ 
ing into Heaven, entered there within the veil, as the forerunner of 
his followers, to assure them of ail being friendly and well-disposed* 
towards them in those upper regions. All therefore who live and 
die in the faith and obediehce of Jesus, arc entitled to say with the 
Apostle, We know, not only we hope and we reason, but we know, 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal-in the 
Heatie/foi* 

The first and most natural improvement of all that has been said, 
is to produce in our hearts the most lasting gratitude^ love, and re¬ 
verence, towards that great Benefactor or mankind, who not only 
hath made known and published the ’ blessings of a future state to 
the righteous^ but by his great undertaking for their redemption 
hath erected in their behalf the house eternal m the Heavens. —^The 
next improvement we should make, is to conduct our own life and 
behaviour a# becomes those who have an interest in this happiness 
and this hope. From such persons assuredly is to be expected a 

• John, x. 98. — xiv. 9. 
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pure, correct, and dignified behaviour in every situation; not a.gon- 
tempt of the employments, noJf£renunciatiop of all the comforts of 
their presen&life,.. Opinions tfllWidiire such effects are connected 
only with tHir spirit tf'superstition and false religion. .But to them 
it belongs, in the piidst of the affairs, enticement^, jand temptations of 
the world, to regulate their conduct as becoines ihe heirs of a divine 
inheritance; never debasing themselves among what ia mean, nor 
defiling themselves with what is corrupt in the present state; but 
serving God with that fidelity, and behaving to men with that steady 
magnanimity of virtue, that generous beneficence and humanity, 
which suits immortal beings, who are aspiring to rise in a future 
state to the perfection of their nature? in thepresence of God. 


seImon lxxxii. 


ON OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. 


Rom. xii. 21. 

Be not overcome of evil >• but overcome evil with good. 

In this world we all know that we must reckon upon a tnixture of 
goods and evils. Some of the evils are owing to the appointment of 
Providence in this state of trial; many of them arcLthe fruits of our 
own guilt and misconduct. The goods and thej^rils of our state 
are so blended, as often to render the whole of hii^|;^tfe a struggle 
between them. We have to contend both with fortune, 

and with the evils of our own depravity, and it who can 

in some measure overcome both, that is to be esteemed the wise, the 
virtuous, and the happy man. At the same time, amidst the evils of 
different kinds which assault us, there is a principle of good derived 
.from Heaven, by which we may hope to acquire strength, and 
through Divine assistance be enabled to overcome the evils of our 
State. This is the subject of the exhortation in the text, Be not 
overcome of evil , but overcome evil with good. Taken in its most ex¬ 
tensive sense, as respecting the different kinds of evil, which we have 
to overcome, the exhortation may be understood to comprise the 
three following particulars. In the fUst place, Be not overcame by 
• t^e injuries- you meet with in the world, so as to pursue revenge. 
Sgcqndly, Be not overcome by the disasters of the world, so as to 
into despair. Thirdly, Be, not overcome by the evil examples 
^ of the world, so as to -into sin. But in all those cases, 

Voith good. Oveirijorne injuries, by forgiveness. Qver- 
Ssrafafii, by fortitude. Overcome evil examples, bv firmness 
ciple*. * 

Be nbt'ov^r^iq.by the injuries you meet with in the world, so 
to pursue revfi^#.- It Spears from the context, that this was, the 
wnary object wteSfthe Apostle had in his view in due exhortation. 
|te reiersto the injuries which the punitive Christians were con- 
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steady suffering from their persecutors. Instead of being so much 
overcome by these os to be intent ferevenge, his exhortation in the 
verses preceding the Text is, Dofoly beloved, avenge fat yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath; Jor it is written, Vetig&ance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord, Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drinks for in so doing ikon sha.lt heap coals 
offre on his head. Be not overcome of evil; but overcome evil with 
good. But it is not in times only of persecution and general distress, 
that this exhortation is needful. We must in every state ofasociety 
reckon upon meeting with unreasonable men, and encountering their 
bad usage. This is one of the evils inseparable from our present 
state. No station is so high, no worth so distinguished, no innocence 
so inoffensive, as to secure us entirely against it. Sometimes the vio¬ 
lence of enemies, sometimes the ingratitude of friends, will ruffle our* 
spirits. Where we think that we have merited praise, we will be in 
hazard of meeting reproach. Envy will,, rise unprovoked ; and ca¬ 
lumny, from its secret place, will dart it$t Cnvenqmed shafts against 
the most deserving. Such is the consequence of the present de¬ 
pravity of our nature, and of the disordered state in which human 
affairs lie. — The fondness of self-love is always apt to amuse us 
with too flattering prospects of what life is to produce for us, beyond 
what it produces for others. Hence our impatience and irritation 
upon every injury we suffer; as if some new and unheard-of thing 
had befallen us; and as if we alone were privileged to pass through 
the world, untouched by any wrong. Whereas, if we were dis¬ 
ciplined to think of the world, and of the tempers of those around 
us, as a WiSe'tfiOn ought to think, the edge of this impatience would 
be taken cliff. When we engage in any undertaking, we ought to 
say to Ourselves, that in the course of it we will have to do, more 
or less, with selfish, erafty, unprincipled men. These men will na¬ 
turally act as their evil nature prompts them. They are the thorns 
and brambles that we must exj>ect to encumber and to gall us in 
many of the paths of life. We must not hope to reap grapes <f 
thorns, nor fgs of thistles. Wild dogs will naturally bark; and beasts 
of prey naturally seek to devour. 

Now, when thus situated, how arc we to act for overcoming the 
evils <we have already endured, or are in hazard of still farther en¬ 
during from others ? To provide for safety and defence, is unques¬ 
tionably allowable and wise# But are we also to lay plans for future 
revenge?—Were this the course to be followed, what would the 
consequence be, but to render the life of man a state of constant 
hostility, where provocations and^resentments, injuries and retali¬ 
ations, would succeed one anothejpwithdSt end; till the world became 
like,* den of wild beasts, perpetually attacking and devouring one 
ario&iif? No, says the Apos Overcome evil with good. Disarm 
And Overcome your enemies, bjFforgiveness and generosity. This is 
thfe^pdnciple of goot^ which you are to oppose to their evil. Teach 
theft! thereby, if ftot to love, at least to honour and respect you. 
White % *$} $** proper -precautions for present safety, provide for 
the by studied J?lans of revenge, but by fortitude of mind, 
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by prudent behaviour, and superiour virtue. Herein you show no 
unmanly tameness or cowardice* Religion means not to suppress 
the proper feelings of honour, nor the sense which every nd* Ought 
to have of dignity of character, and the rights which belong to him. 
These may be supported to the full, without a mean thirst for re¬ 
venge, and a fierce desire of returning evil for evil. 

By the magnanimity of forgiveness, you gain an important victory 
in overcoming, not perhaps your enemy, but your own wrathful and 
violent passions. -Whereas he, who in such conjunctures knows no 
other method of proceeding, bul that of gratifying resentment, is, in 
truth, the person who is overcome. For he has put it in the power 
of his enemy to overthrow his repose, and to gall' and embitter his 
mind. By forgiving and despising injuries, you assume a superiority 
‘ over your adversary, which he will be obliged to feel. Whereas, if 
you allow his provocations to blow you up into fierce revenge, you 
have given him the advantage. You confess yourself hurt and sore. 
His evil has ovej^me yoinr good. He has fixed a dart within you, 
which in vain you endeavour to pull out; and by the attempts you 
make, you only exasperate and inflame the sore. Seldom is there 
any punishment which revenge can inflict, more severe than is suf¬ 
fered by him who inflicts it. The bitterness of spirit, the boilings of 
fierce passions, joined with all the black ideas which the cruel plans 
of revenge excite, produce more acute sensations of torment, than any 
that are occasioned by bodily pain. —When bad men have behaved 
injuriously toward us, let us leave them to themselves, and they will be 
sufficiently punished by their own vices. Their wickedness is no 
reason why we should render ourselves unhappy, or afford them the 
gratification of having it in their power to deprive us of peace. — I 
shall only add farther on this head, that a passion for revenge has 
been always held to be the characteristic of a little and mean mind. 
Never was any man distinguished as a hero, or recorded in the 
annals of history as a great man, to whom this quality of generous 
forgiveness of evil did not conspicuously belong. We know how 
eminently it shone in the character of Him whom w£ justly venerate 
as the model of all perfection ; whose dying breath was employed in 
apologizing and praying for those who were shedding his blood. 

II. Bis not overcome by the misfortunes of life, so as to sink info 
despair. This is another view of that evil which we are called upon 
to overcome by good and is the sense ins which evil is most generally 
understood, and. is most dreaded by men. Although by inoffensive 
and blameless behaviour we should escape, in a great degree, from 
the injuries of bad men; yet, to escape altogether from the stroke of 
misfortune and distress, is ^hat none of us can expect. In one way 
or other, fo our person, or fortune, or families and friends, it is the 
doom of all, more or less, to suffer. From what causes this appoint¬ 
ment of Providence arises, and to what purposes it is rendered sub¬ 
servient, it belongs not to our subject at present to inquire; the fact 
is too certain and obvious. — The principle of good which we must 
oppose to those evils of our. lot, and by means of which we may 
hope to overcome them, is inward fortitude grounded on religion 
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and trust iu God; forming that state of mind, which, resting on itself 
and the witness of a good conscience, rises superiour to the trials of 
the world. 

When the sky begins to lour around thee j when thy gay pros¬ 
pects begin to disappear, thy friends to fail, or thy fortune to de¬ 
cline ; or when, os years advance, the chief comforts on which thy 
heart was set, and on which thou hadst conceived thy happiness to 
depend, are unexpectedly cut off; say not then within thyself, “ Hie 
“ evil time has now overtaken me j the gates oft hope arc all shut: 
“ the days are jcome wherein I shall have no pleasure ; enjoyment 
“ is fled; nothing remains for me now, but to close my days in me* 
“ lancholy, to despair, and to die.”—This is to be overcome of evil 
indeed. He who thus allows himself to sink under the misfortunes 
of life, dishonours the character of a man, still more that of a Chris¬ 
tian. He shows that whatever plausible appearances he may at 
former times have made before the world, at bottom he not only 
wanted strength and firmness of mind, but was deficient also in reli- - 
gious faith and principle. For it is impossible that he who allows 
himself to be so entirely overcome by the evils of the world, can en¬ 
tertain just notions of God, and of his government of the world. He 
hath cast aside all reliance on Providence, and set at nought the pro¬ 
mises of the Gospel. He may suppress all outward expressions of 
impious discontent; he may even affect the language of resignation;, 
but his heart in secret will murmur and repine against the Lord. J 
These, therefore, are the occasions when it particularly behoves us 
to call to mind all those principles which should assist us so to possess 
our minds in patience, as to overcome evil with good.—Recal, my 
brethren, all the former experience you have had of the goodness of 
the Almighty, and the ground which this affords for trust and hope 
in him now. Recal to remembrance all the promises he has made 
to good men; as the words of Him who changes not; who is not a 
man that lie should lie , nor the son of man that he should repent. Re¬ 
collect the general tenour of that Providence, whose course it hgs 
ever been, since the creation of the world, so to chequer the life of 
men with unforeseen vicissitudes, as often to make unexpected goods 
succeed evils; nay, to make them spring from evils. Recollect, that 
whatever fortune may rob you of, it cannot take away what is most 
valuable, the peace of a good conscience, the pleasing sense of having 
acted honourably and done ^our duty, and the cheering prospect of 
,i happy conclusion to all the trials of life in a better world. Consi¬ 
der that, as long as virtue remains, there are always, even Ih the 
most unfavourable situations, some cohorts still left open, did we 
not overlook them. For it is seldom dr never that all good things 
forsake a man at once, and all evils overtake him together. If he is 
bereaved of some friends whom he tenderly loved, there are others 
yet remai nin g to whom he may look for comfort. If, by infirmity, 
or old age, he be excluded' from the enjoyments of active life, the gra¬ 
tifications, which leisure and repose afford, are still left to him. If 
his fortune be shattered, and poverty threaten to beset him, yet, even 
in very straitened circumstances, many of the simple and best plea- 
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sures of nature and many of the satisfactions of social life, can still 
be enjoyed. Nay, the mind of a good man can still be a kin^^m to 
itself; and though confined in a prison, or stretched on a subbed, 
peaceful and pleasing ^-thoughts will occasionally arise to him, and 
fair prospects of futurity will present themselves to his view. 

Assisted by such considerations as these, let us enliven faith, 
strengthen patience, and animate hope, till we be enabled to overcome 
evil with good: always looking forward to better day$; nourishing 
trust in the gradgps government of the universe; and listening to 
him who hath saidof old, and who still says to all his servants, Fear 
am with thee; be not afraid, for I dm thfaGod. Call upon 
me in the dgjfof trouble, and I wiU answer thee; wait on the Lord, be 
of good courage; and he shall strengthen your hearts, alt ye that wait 
upon the Lor d, 

III. Be not overcome by the evil examples of the world, so as to 
follow thfeta into sin. This undoubtedly is one of the most dangerous 
evils which good men are called to overcome; and where it is most 
difficult to gain the victory. He who, in the former instances that 
have been mentioned, can overcome evil with good; who can generously 
forgive injuries, and magnanimously bear up under misfortunes, will 
be often in hazard of being overcome by evil, under this form. After 
having maintained his ground against many a rough blast, he may be 
in danger of being betrayed by a flattering gale ip the days of his 
ease and prosperity; of being insensibly carried down the stream by 
that multitude of evil-doers who surround and deceive him. For the 
character of the world too certainly is, that it lieth in wickedness. 
Fashions of vice may change with the times. In oue age, one set of 
corrupt habits may prevail; and in another, the passions of men may 
take a different turn. But, in every age, the multitude of men will 
be prone to indulge vicious desires. On the surface of behaviour, 
vice may be disguised under a plausible and polished appearance, 
while at bottom there lies the poisoned root of evil. Pleasure will 
ever captivate the young and unthinking. Riches ^d advancement 
ensnare die more sober and stayed. Attached to their different pur¬ 
suits, and connecting with them the ideas of wisdom and importance, 
the multitude will ridicule those those who go not along with them, 
as formal and precisefas'rav uneducated, and ignorant of&he world. 
Assailed by such reproaches, the timjd become afraid; the modest 
are abashed; the complaisant and rood-matured submit to.their sup¬ 
posed friends. They begin to imaging that the general opinion of 
the world cannot but have some reason on its side; and, half seduced 
by persuasion, half compelled by ridicule, they surrender their former 
convictions, and consent to live as they see others around them 
living. 

Such are the evils which we must study to overcome by good, it 
we wish to be esteemed either honourable men, or faithful Christians 
And how are we to overcome them? This is the victory, says the 
Apostle John, that overcometh the World, even our faith. % It is the 
steadiness of firm and rooted principle, of belief in God and Christ, 

* 1 John, v. 4. 
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of belief in the everlasting importance of religion and virtue, which 
ymw* to °pp° se to the host of evil-doers.—Consider, I beseech 
you^that no fashions nor opinions of men can affect that unalterable 
law of God, which rests on the, eternal basis of rectitude, and truth. 
Men, if they please, may call evil, good, —and good, evil; but as 
they cannot change the nature of things, their voice gives no sanction 
to any plan of conduct as right and wise. * So tar are you from 
having any. chance of holding either a wise or a safe course by going 
along with the multitude, that he who implicitly follows them, may 
be justly presumed to be in the path of erjrour aid of danger. For in 
every age the multitude have inquired superficially, have judged 
rashly, and acted inconsiderately. Concurrence with general practice 
neither affords justification of conduct, nor promises impunity in wlmt 
is evil. The righteous Lord of all will never suffer his laws to be 
subjected to the capricious fancies of his creatures. Transgressors 
will neither be screened by their numbers, nor escape by being hidden 
in a crowd. 

In times, therefore, when corruption is prevalent, when vice mider 
any of its modes is fashionable, we are particularly called upon to 
show that we have within us a good, which wc can op]>ose to this 
evil; to show that we have fixed principles of our own, which wc will 
surrender to no man, but upon which we will act, and will stand by 
them to the last. It ought to be no part of our character, that we 
seek to distinguish ourselves by affected austerity, and a marked sin¬ 
gularity frivolous and insignificant matters. Our distinction must 
rest upoii a steady adherence to rational religion and the uncontro¬ 
vertible rules of virtue, when the multitude around us, whether the 
high or the low, are deviating into licentious and criminal conduct. 
Depend upon it you may, that even that multitude, though they may 
attempt to turn you into ridicule, honour you at the bottom of their 
hearts. They will be compelled to acknowledge, or at least to feel, 
whether they acknowledge it or not, that your unshaken firmness in 
whut you esteem to be honourable and worthy, must proceed from 
some principle within, of a higher nature than that from which they 
act. At any rate, by thus maintaining in every situation the cause of 
religion and truth, and thereby overcoming evil with vour good, you 
• shall obtain honour from the great Judge of,the earth, and your re¬ 
ward shall be great in Heaven. 

Thus, in several important instances, I have shown how the 
exhortation in the-Text is to be complied with, and in what manner. 
our good should overcome evil; overcoming injuries by generous 
forgiveness; overcoming misfortunes by patience and resignation; 
overcoming the temptations of evil examples by steady adherence 
to conscience and duty. ; In many of these cases, the conflict we 
are called to maintain may be arduous and difficult; inclined, as 
we too often are, by the bent of our nature, to the evil side. But, 
if we wish and desire to ‘ do well, let us not be discouraged, 
nor despair of victory. Weak in ourselves, we have ground to be 
strong ill the Lord, and. in the jpduoer of his might. For the print- 
* See this subject fully discussed in Seim. LXIX. 
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ciple of gcpd, feeble though it may be^ft present in human na¬ 
ture^ is never left unbefriended by God.° <It is--a principled^ived 
from Heaven, and partakes of heavenly efficacy.' If it once&rtte root 
in the Sdul, it will be nude to ari§$.f#d grow from small beginnings 
into gradual maturity, under his^S^sctbn and influence from whom 
its origin came, Tathem who nave no might, it is written, he in¬ 
creased strength. * Thq contest between sin and righteousness, which 
at present takes place in the world, is a struggle between God and 
Belial, between the powers of light and the kingdom of darkness ; 
and in this state of things we m\ist easily discern to which side the 
final'vjctQry will belong. Xiet us endeavour to do- our. duty, and God 
wijhj&e with us. Let us sincerely study to overcodrl evil with good, 
and 'wp shall overcome it. Our feeble powers shall be aided by divine 
might^.and our imperfect services crowned with divine rewards. 
They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their.strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not'he weary; they 
shall , walk, and not faint. + 




SERMON LXXXIII. 

ON A LIFE OF DISSIPATION AND PLEASURE. 

Proverbs, xiv. 13. 

Even in laughter fye heart is sorrowful; and the end of that mirth is 
• ^ heaviness. 

Pains* and sorrows occur so frequently in human life, that it is not 
surprising that the multitude of men should eagerly court scenes of 
pleasure and joy. It is natural to seek relief from our cares, by 
whatever promises to substitute hours of gladness in the place of 
anxiety and trouble. . Butjwe have much reason to beware, lest a 
rash or uriw^^uirsuit of^lasure defeat its end, lesfUie attempt to 
carry pleasure too far, tend, in the ij^siip, to sink us into misery 
There i$_ a. way, says the wise man in me ^erse preceding the Text, 
which seemeth right unto a man; hut the #^ itureqf..t&% the ways of. 
death. Thatt'JffA certain course of l^jg g|^ a m^lhay hhve cho¬ 
sen to ado^fi^feading iCjjkdness' which he 

shall ficgfl at lastbe dfpppive of hi&lpfopiness: fefj^kis not 
real gladness, w|gj|£j|jpte the appearance of being suchY: r fnere is a 
laughter, in the mass of which the heart is sohtmy^kii^^mirth, Lite 
end whereof is heaviness. 

From serious admonitions jg^hb would 

be very unjust to infer, (Jutfjmon mirth and 

gaiety. It, circumscribes the bounds 

of temperance; but, as fa^a&'^ds^^^^ypt permits, it gives free 
scope to all the gratificatk^P)^S^^^^sin^|ghteiQs their relish 
to a virtuous man. It enlivens hliicKeliiliiess, and allows him to 


* Isaiah, xl. 90. 


t Isaiab, xl. 31. 
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enjoy with satisfaction alith&t prosperity affords him. The Text is 
applicable only to that setof men to whom temperaxice is 1 no restraint; 
who ptepose to thefhselves the unlimited erijoymint of amusement 
and pleasure in all their forms,jo^the sole object and businea^of life. 

Such persons, too frequentl^|f|? met with in the age wherein we 
live, have utterly mistaken the notate and condition of man. From 
the participation of pleasure* as 1 just now observed, he is far from 
being excluded. But let him remember, that a mediocrity only of 
enjoyment is allowed him, for his portion on earth. He is placed in 
a world, where, whatever his rank br station be, a certain part is al¬ 
lotted him to uct.i there are duties which are required of him; there 
are serious cares : wfaich must employ his mind, how to perform properly 
the various, offices of life, and to fill up the place which Belongs to him 
in societ} r .—He who, laying aside all thoughts and cares of this kind, 
finding himself, in .the possession of easy or affluent fortune, and in 
the bloom of life, says within himself, “ What have I to do* .but to 
“ seek out every pleasure and amusement which the woddean afford 
“ me ? Let others toil in the common walks of life, who have to make 
“ their fortunes by sober and dull implication. But to me labour is 
“ superfluous, the world is open. Wherever amusement invites, or 
“ pleasure calls, there I go. By passing my dayi and nights in 
** whatever can entertain my fancy or gratify my senses, life shall, to 
“ me, be rendered delightful.”—He, I say, who thinks thus, vainly 
endeavours to Sbunteract the intention of nature, and the decree of' 
Providence. He attempts to render his state on earth, whaf it was 
never designed to be. He might as, well expect^that the physical 
laws of nature should be altered on his account; ap,d that, instead of 
being confined to walk like ordinary men on the ground, he should 
obtain the privilege of treading on the air, as expect to enjoy a state 
of perpetual pleasure, by devoting himself .to pleasure wholly, and 
setting aside all the serious cares and duties of life. Troubles, he 
may be well assured, are prepared for him, and await him. Where 
he expected satisfaction, he shall meet ,\&th disappOUOTnent; and in 
him shall be verified the saying in the Tfe'Xt, that evmin laughter me 
heart is smrowfid, and the em^af that mirth is heaviness .—But lest, 
to persons of this description,'such general reasoning, from the estab¬ 
lished constitution of may not be«satisfactory» I proceed 

to show them 'Uwr clearl^lffj^Dnfirmed by facts. Fof tfris purpose 
let us observe, • r ' v " «*>.' / 

In tliOt firStplace, The ^vious con^j^iices ,o£%life of pleasure 
and dissipation, to health, fortune, and character; r '^LO each ofrthesc, 
it is an enemyjpfo$isely according to the degree to‘which it is car¬ 
ried. — Cliaracteris soon affected by it. As the man of dissipation 
often makes h&^ifp#rafice^torQublic,|^ course is marked, and his 
character is qni^t^d«^edslby ge|CT^ppiniorf, according to the 
line which he rfy frivolity and levity, he 

dwindles into insftaRfteancx&f; : P#%^ciou%mEcesscs, or criminal plea¬ 
sures, he inciirs-'^^tij!iprdraral^w|e«p^m|)t The fair prospects 
which hiS friends had once entet^ned ofrfum die away, in propor¬ 
tion as his idleness or extraViigance grows; and tlie only hope which 
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remains is, that some fortunate incident may occur to check his 
career, and reclaim him to a better mind. In the mean time, the 
respectable and the grave smile at his follies, and avoid his company. 
In the midst of some fashionable assemblies he may shine ; by some 
of his fellows he may.be admired; but in the world he is of no sig¬ 
nificance or consequence, any more than the little animals that sport 
around him. -7- Health, the most valuable of all temporal blessings, 
is known to be preserved by temperance and a regular life. But, 
by the men of dissipation, it is readily sacrificed at the shrine of 
pleasure. To years of health and* soundness, they are often so foolish 
as to prefer a few hours ofsensual gratification. Supposing that no 
extravagant' Mcesses, or vicious pleasures, cut short their health and 
life, yet whaj^cqpstitution can stand the irregular hours, the disor¬ 
derly living, the Careless indulgence, into which the love of pleasure 
draws those who devote themselves to it? Hence the shattered and 
debilitated body, and the premature old age. The native vigour 
and spjlghtliness of youth is melted down by effeminacy and sen¬ 
suality. The spirits are weakened and enervated, if not sunk and 
lost for evfer. — The state of their fortune may, for a while, enable 
them to indulge their pleasures, and to maintain the figure they wish 
to keep up in the world; but let fortune be ever so affluent, in the 
possession of such persons, it is in the high road to decay. For to 
them, attention to business, or to the management of their affairs, 
becomes a burden, which they studiously shun. Prudent economy 
is disdained, as a mean attention, belonging only to vulgar and 
narrow minds. Their habits of licentiousness require unlimited 
indulgence. Tl\e demands of passion must be immediately supplied, 
whatever the consequences be. Hence, delivering themselves up to 
those who can furnish supply for their expence, or who pretend to 
take charge of their affairs, they become the prey of the crafty, who 
fatten on their spoils; till at last, in the midst of thoughtless extra¬ 
vagance, and of general waste and confusion, they see nothing 
remaining to them but the rains of a broken fortune. 

*Such are some of the miseries attending habits of dissipation, and 
the intemperate love of pleasure. We see them daily exemplified in 
the world, throughout all the stages of this character, from the fri¬ 
volous and the giddy* up to the ral^e. and the profligate; in some, 
stages, only impairing health and fbrtte>j in otherij entirely over¬ 
throwing them; in theirvbeginnings,' casting a shade on the charac¬ 
ters of men; in their CTmptetiou, exposing them to disgrace and 
miser J. — Even abstracting from those ultimate, consequences in 
which irregular pleasures terminate, the gratification which, in the 
mean time, they bestow, is dearly paid for. A temporary satisfac¬ 
tion, it i» admitted, they afford. They raise the spirits to a degree 
of elevation above their usual tone, but in that forced elevation they 
can never long remain; and in proportion to the elevation to which 
they were raised, is the degree of depression to which they subside. 
J^&arience has shown, that no sensual pleasure, except what is re¬ 
gulated by temperance, can be lasting. Every pleasure that is car¬ 
ried beyond it is no more than a momentary explosion; a transient 
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gush; a torrent that comes down impetuously, sparkling and foaming 
in its course, but that soon runs out, and leaves a muddy and pol¬ 
luted channel. Who knows not the languor and dejection that follow 
every excessive indulgence of pleasure, or a long continuation of 
amusement of any kind? From whom do we. henr such frequent 
complaints of low spirits, as from those who ipend most of their 
time in the circles of dissipation and gaiety, or in the revelry of the 
world ? To what wretched and pernicious resources are they obliged 
to fly, in order to recruit their spirits, and restore some life to their 
deadened sensations ? What melancholyjpectacles do they at length 
exhibit of a worn-out frame, and an exhausted Uppid? So well- 
founded is the assertion in the Text, that there, is the aid of 

which is heaviness. ''&■ " ’/f' 

Let us consider, in the second place, The ruin which a life of 
pleasure and dissipation brings upon the moral state and character of 
men, as well as on their external condition. This deserves the more 
attention, as the pursuit of pleasure-sometimes sets out at the begin¬ 
ning with a fair and innocent appearance. It promises to bestow 
satisfactions unknown to a duller race of mortals ; mid, at the same 
time, to allow virtue and honour to remain. With a great part of 
mankind, especially with those who are most likely to run the race 
of pleasure, such as are well-born, and have been regularly educated, 
some attachment to good principles at first is found. They cannot 
as yet bem* the reproach of any thing that is dishonourable or base. 
Regard to their word, generosity of sentiment, attachment to their 
friends, and compassion for the unhappy, prevail for a while in their 
hearts. — But, alas! as the love of pleasure gaius'grcuud, with what 
insidious steps does It advance towards the abolition of all Virtuous 
principles ? It has been ever found, that without the assistance of 
reflection, and of serious thought, virtue cannot long subsist iu the 
human mind. But to reflection and serious thoughts, the men of 
dissipation are strangers. Absorbed, as they are, in the whirlpool 
of fashionable life, and hurried along by a rapid succession of amuse¬ 
ments, reflection is lost, and good impressions gradually decay. 
Nothing is regarded but present enjoyment, and plans of improving 
on that enjoyment in future. As their tyste, mid their acquired 
habits, carry;$hem into die society of licentious company, they must 
follow the more trained votaries of pleasure who naturally take the 
lead. They become assimilated to the flahnners of their loose asso¬ 
ciates ; and, without perceiving it diemsclves, their whole character 
by degrees is changed. Former restraints are now laid aside; and, 
iu order to preserve the rank of equality with their companions in 
every expence, prodigality is the necessary consequence.. Prodigality 
presently opens a way to the worst vices. They become both covet¬ 
ous and profuse; profuse in spending, but covetous to acquire. In 
order to carry on the splendour of life, and to indulge their inclin¬ 
ations to the full, they now submit to wliat, at their first outset-in 
life, they would have rejected os mean and base. Now is the cre¬ 
ditor defrauded; the tenant racked and oppressed; the tradesman 
frustrated of the reward of his honest industry; and friends and rela- 
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tions, on whom any impression can be made, are plundered without 
mercy* — In this manner all the bland and smiling appearances which 
mirth and gaiety once carried, are transformed into the blackest 
shapes of vice; and,, from'a character originally stamped only with 
giddiness and levity, shoots forth a character compounded of dis¬ 
honesty, injustice, oppression, and cruelty. 

Is there any one who will deny, that the intemperate pursuit of 
pleasure leads frequently into all the vices now mentioned, and that 
some of them it carries always in its train ? I shall not dwell on 
certain crimes, which none but the most atrocious devotees of plea¬ 
sure will pretend to justify,' though all who partake of that character 
make too light of them; such as, the violation of the marriage-bed, 
the seduction of the innocent, and the introduction of misery into 
families once happy and flourishing. These are crimes that require 
the interposition of the lawgiver and the judge, more than the ad¬ 
monition of the preacher. — Let us only think for a little of that 
reproach of modern times, that gulf of time and fortune, the passion 
for gaming, which is so often the refuge of the idle sons of pleasure, 
and often also the last resource of the ruined. To how many bad 
passions, to how many base arts, does it give rise ? What violent 
agitations of the mind, sometimes bursting into rage and frenzy, 
does it occasion? What a shameful traffic of gain does it form 
among persons, whom their rank in life, and their connexions in 
society, ought to have raised above the thoughts of enriching them¬ 
selves by such dishonourable means ? How many friendships has it 
broken ? How many families has it ruined ? In what deadly catas¬ 
trophes has it often terminated ? The gamester sits down at the 
fatal table with eager spirits and mighty hopes. Behold him when 
he rises, — a wretch, haggard and forlorn, cursing his fate, and, from 
despair of retrieving his ruined fortune, driven perhaps to entertain 
the horrid thought of ending his own existence!—Dismissing so 
melancholy a theme, let us, 

Iij the third place, Attend to the disquieting sensations which are 
apt to intrude upon the men of pleasure, even in the midst of their 
enjoyments. Not only is the end of their mirth heaviness , but in 
laughter , as it is expressed in the Text, the heart is sarrowftd. Often 
is laughter affected, when the heart is .galled within. A show of • 
mirth is put on to cover some secret disquiet. When you enter into 
a gay and festive assembly, you behold every appearance of sparkling 
•felicity. Alas! could you look into the breasts of this seemingly happy 
company, how inconsiderable would the proportion be found of those 
who were truly happy! how great the proportion of those who, 
either in their minds, were entirely vacant and languid; or who fled 
to scenes of gaiety in order to fly from themselves, from domestic un¬ 
easiness, or corroding cares, and, in the tumult of company and 
forced mirth, to drown their sorrows! — At the best, the flashes of 
joy, which burst from the dissipated and careless, are of a transient 
and broken kind, interrupted by reflections which they cannot alto¬ 
gether %void. For, at the bottom of the hearts of most men, even 
amidst an irregular life, there lies a secret feeling of propriety, a sense 
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of right and wrong in conduct. This inward sense is* frequently so 
much borne down by appetites and passions, os to lose its power of 
guiding men to what is rights while yet it retains as much influence 
as to make them sensible that they have been doing wrong; that they 
•have not acted that part in life which they ought to have acted, and 
which their friends, and the world, had a title to expect froDti them. 
Though conscience lie not strong enough to guide, it still has strength 
to dart a sting. — Together with tills consciousness of ill desert, 
there will be at some times joined a humbling sense of their own 
insignificancy, when they behold’ others meeting with esteem and 
honour for having acted a manly and worthy part in life. Their 
superiority they are obliged to acknowledge, and to look up to them 
with respect; while the retrospect of their own life affords nothing 
but shame, and the bitter remembrance of time they have mis-speut, 
and opportunities they have thrown away. — In the midst too of 
mortifying reflections of this kind, it will not lie in their power to 
escape altogether from a dread of certain consequences which are in 
hazard of befalling from their careless conduct. Scarcely is any 
fortune so stable as to be beyond the reach of accidents that will 
diminish it. To none so readily us to the men of pleasure, are such 
accidents likely to happen; and fond as they are of their present 
superb train of living, the dread that it may not be in their power 
always to continue it, will, in spite of all their endeavours to avoid 
such thoughts, occasionally force itself upon them, and cast a cloud 
over many a scene of projected merriment. 

Can you reckon that to lie sincere joy, which is liable to be inter¬ 
rupted and mingled with so many sensations of thejnost disagreeable 
nature ? In the cup of intemperance, or in the tumult of lqpse so¬ 
ciety, the man of pleasure studies to drown them. But often his 
efforts are vain. When he pushes to the utmost his scenes of cri¬ 
minal revelry, they will carry the resemblance qf Belshazzar’s feast; 
at which, while the impious monarch was drinking amongst his lords 
and concubines, he beheld the fingers of a man’s hand writing in un¬ 
known characters on the wall over against him; and his countenance 
changed ^ and his heart sunk within him. * Thus, in the midst of riot, 
imagined spectres have been known to haunt the man of guilty plea- 
. sure. He sees hands coming forth to write on the wall against him. 
The very portraits of his ancestors, which hang in his liall, appear 
to him to look with frowning aspeqt, and to upbraid him with wasting 
in licentious pleasures the fortune which their honourable labours or * 
virtuous industry had acquired. — Of all the classes of sinnersy it has 
been found, that none are so liable, in some period of their lives, or 
at least when life is drawing to its close, to be smitten with severe 
remorse, as those who have sacrificed to pleasure all the calls of 
conscience and of duty. 

Let us consider, in the last place, How unsuitable a life of dissipa¬ 
tion and pleasure is to the condition of man in this world, and how 
injurious to the interests of society. In the world, wc are surrounded 
with scenes of distress. We behold the greatest part of the human 

* Don. r. 6 . 
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race doomed to hard labour and penurious subsistence. We hear the 
cries of indigence. We know that every day thousands are yielding 
up their breath, and thousands are attending their dying friends. 
Our own lives are fleeting‘fast away. Flourishing, as our state may 
at present seem, we know there is but a step between us and death* 
The youngest and the healthiest cannot tell whether they may not, 
within the space of a few clays, be called to undergo the judgment of 
God. — Is this a time, is this a place, where no other tiling is to be 
pursued but giddy amusement and perpetual pleasure ? Have you, 
my friends, who are spending your days in this wanton' abuse of 
prosperity, no sense pf the unsuitableness of such conduct to the con¬ 
dition of mortal man ? Do you see nothing in the state of human 
life to chasten and temper your mirth; to bring serious reflections 
home to your bosom; to admonish you that it is better to go some¬ 
times to the house of mourning, than to dwell always in the house of 
feasting ? — Do you feel no compunction at the thought that, by your 
luxury and extravagance, you are adding to the scenes of sorrow 
which already abound in this afflicted world? For you, and your 
follies, the aged parent,, or the respectable relation, mourn. To 
'supply the oppressive demands of your pleasures* families are driven 
from their habitations, and left to poverty and want. Your mirth 
forces the widow and the fatherless to weep. — At the same time, 
you are scattering poison in society around you. You are corrupt¬ 
ing the public manners by the life which you lead. You are pro¬ 
pagating follies and vices; and by the example which you set, are 
ensnaring many to follow you into ruin. — Consider with how much 
discontent and indignation the poorer classes of men, all the while, 
beholdyou. Especially, if in times of scarcity and of war, such as 
those in which I now write, they see you indulging in wastefulness 
and thoughtless profusion, when they and their families are not able 
to earn tneir bread. * As long as wealth is prdperly employed, per¬ 
sons in low situations naturally look up to their superiours with 
respect. They rest contented in their station. They are even dis¬ 
posed to bless the hand which furnishes them with employment on 
reasonable terms, and occasionally dispenses seasonable relief. But 
if they feel themselve oppressed, merely that a few may be enabled 
to squander at pleasure, and to revel in wasteful excess, their dis-* 
contents nre not easily suppressed. With sullen murmurs they issue 
from their impoverished habitations, prepared for every evil work. 

Suc^i are some of the consequences which flow from dissipation 
and the intemperate love of pleasure. Let not the effect of what has 
been said be frustrated by this evasion, that although the descriptions 
which have been given be just and true, yet they are applicable only 
to such as have carried their pursuit of pleasure to the most criminal 
excess; a Odass, in which few, if any, will admit that they deserve to 
be rankca. — They who are only beginning the course of vicious plea¬ 
sure, and who sin within prescribed bounds, may reckbfi with cer¬ 
tainty on their bearing a share of the evils and miseries which I have 
described. Not only so, but having once entered on an irregular 
course, they cannot tell where they are to stop. They have drunk 
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from the cup of the enchantress; and being fairly brought within the 
magic circle, their powers of reflection are laid asleep, and to make 
an escape may not be in their ^ower. 

To some, it majFperhaps appear, that the whole strain of this Dis¬ 
course refers only to the rich and the great; and that persons of mo¬ 
derate fortune, and of the middle ranks of life, who form the great 
body of society, have little or no concern in it. But this is entirely 
a mistake. Splendid fortune, and high birth or rank, afford, be¬ 
yond donbt, the strongest and most frequent temptations to the 
loose indulgence of every enjoyment. But throughout all ranks 
the danger extends, of being misled by pleasure in some of its 
forms. Jn this country, Where wealth and abundance are -so much 
diffused over all stations;-where it is well known that theinferiour 
orders of men are perpetually-pressing upon those who are above 
them, and following them, in their maimers, a life of dissipation is 
perhaps not less frequent among the middle, than among the higher 
classes of society. The modes of amusement may not be so refined. 
The entertainments and pleasures may be of a grosser kind. But in 
many an inferiour circle, there prevails as much love of pomp and. 
show, as much proportional extravagance in expence, as much rivalry ■ 
in the competition of passions and pleasures, as in the most fashionable 
and courtly assemblies. Sober reflections are as much laid aside; 
the gratification of vanity, and the indulgence of pleasure, are pur¬ 
sued with equal eagerness. — I.et us therefore, my brethren, in 
whatever rank of life we are placed, proceed upon this as our great 
principle, that to serve God, to attend to the serious cares of life, and 
to discharge faithfully/.he duties of our station, ought to be the first 
concern of every man 'nu wishes to he wise and happy; that amuse¬ 
ment and pleasure are to be considered as the relaxation, not the 
business, of life; and that if from those sentiments we depart, and 
give ourselves up to pleasure as our only objcct rv c®c» in laughter the 
heart shall be sorroxfid, and the end of cmr rnirtJ^ shall be heaviness. 


SERMON LXXXIV. 

ON THE CONSCIENCE VOID OF OFFENCE. 

Acts, xViv. 16i 

Herein do I exacise myself to have always a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men . 

These words were spoken by the Apostle Paul, in the course of that 
manly and spirited defence which he made for himself, when accused 
of sedition and impiety before Felix, the Roman Qovernour. He 
vindicates himself from the charges brought against him; but boldly 
avows his'principles, conceals no part he had acted, gives up no doc¬ 
trine he had taught, and, with the firm consciousness of innocence, 
appeals to his enemies themselves for the unblemished integrity of his 
life and character. 
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. To maintain always a conscience void of offence toward God. and 
fdwardjten, is a liegree of virtue, to which, in its full extent, none 
can. lay claim. For who is there among the sons of men that can 
pretend, on every occasion, throughout his whole life, to have pre¬ 
served a faultless conduct ? How few days, indeed, go over our heaijfg- 
wherein something ‘does. not pass, in which our behaviour has i|qp- 
been altogether corrector free front every offence? la the present 
imbecility and fallen state 6f human nature, he is the worthiest per¬ 
son who is guilty of the fewest offences towards God or towards man. 
But though the character referred to in the Text be not attainable bv 
us in & complete-, degree, it is the character to which we must all 
study to,,approach come asi near as the weakness of our 
nature admits; so that neither in |||m|(Wards God, nor lRjsocial 
duties towards men, we may be fc^ap^jp^ibly deficient, li^Tou 
will observe,,that this great<^pos^^M^j^^x»st of having "fully 
attained to £;'<X^fiencevoid i^^||gn^mmce. His words are, that 
herein he exertfteSyhim^fi th^|j», tnu was ^is,^bject and his study, 
to this he formed and. train%^p^sel^ a conscience 

4void of offence towards God th ere is nothing in 

numan life more amiable a character. 

Wherever it appears, it corrartahai universal reverence in every 
station, whether high or low. ft is indeed what all men would wish 
to gain; at least, they wish that others shoul^bfelieve them to possess 
it. ' Even the most corrupted look to it, frora^far, with a sigh; and 
however obliged to condemn themselves for having fallen short of it, 
cannot help esteeming and respecting otlieri who are dignified by the 
attainment of it. t —JLet us then consider, first, what is implied in 
exerci^fng or forming ourselves *to x&amtain the conscience void of 
offence; and next, what the effects will be of haVlhg, in some degree, 
attained it / . o 

I. In exercising ourselves for this purpose, our first car£ be 
to have ouy conscience well informed, or properly.gmstructea^; as to 
what is,, or, is not, feal ground of offence towards God or. towards 
men. Conscience is the guide, or the ei^ig^mma^and ^i^cting 
principle of conduct; and as our Saviour h^rac|ii^^s, If the light 
which is in thee he darkness, how great will tfi&i darkness be?* If that 
which should guide. ii% be itself milled, how widely must we wander 
astray? —There are two extremes nere, to each of which, different 
sets of men are apt erroneously t&incline. One set of men are apt 
to be minutely scrupulous abmnTmatters of smaller importance; 
tithing, the Scripture describes them, mint , anise , arjfl cumin, while 
they niglect the weightier mattery of the law . Punctu|jjfot their ob¬ 
servant^ of all the forms and ceremonies of religiop, ( |h^ hope by 
this mfeans to compensate, for allli^s|^iemselves fi^ii|^wiul plea¬ 
sures orfunrighteous gains. Another, and perhaps numerous 

set of m^n*; err from loose casuistry in matters of mon^fmty. They 
admit the., obligation they are under go vippous practice; but they 
l»v the woole stress of virtue on some partdOblar good dispositions to 
..which their temper inclines them. On-tihese they highly value thern- 

• Matt. vL 23. 



or man. He whos, witKan Jjbneift iijfaention, seeks in every case to% 
know what it is his dtttyto dd^ wiM s«9dom or ^never be at a .loss to 
discover it. ‘ ' p ■ ... 

In the next place, It belongs to every one who studies to attain to 
a conscience void of oflehce, to make reparation for whatever wrong 
he is conscious of havmg formerly done. This is the most difficult, 
but at the same time the jmost satisfactory test, of our sincerity in de¬ 
siring to have a clear copfcicnce before God and man. How can he 
be sincere in this desirei who^llovgs himself to remain quiet, while 
loaded with the sense th at all 1$ now enjoys has been obtained by in¬ 
justice and fraud ? Ifinhe continues, without remorse, to fatten upon 
the gains.of unrighteousness; to feast on the spoils of the industrious ; 
to revt^,in luxuries purchased by oppression or trl&chery; dare he 
hold up his face|^d utter the name of Conscience ? IVoe to him that 
buildemjkis house b/unrightedusness, and his chambers by wrong. * m J.n 
the micln of his steiefy habitation, the stone r in the expressive lan¬ 
guage of Scripture, swtlcry out of the wall against him; and the beam 
out (f the timber shall answer it. f It may not be always in a man's 
{lower to make exact restitution of every unlawful gain he has ac¬ 
quired ; but to make reparation to. the utmost of his power, for every 
wrong he has done to others, is the duty of every one who lays any 
claim to principle or honesty. If this be entirely neglected, it is the 
mark of a conscience that is become dead to all sense of right and 


mage towai^/Uod, or dv some',partial virtues ana snows oi gener¬ 
osity towai^pgfui. With respect to men, we ought to learn that we 
must begifi^fill being jiist, before we con attempt to be generous. 
With fespedpEo Goa, know that he delights in mercy. more than 
sacrifice; and rejects with contempt the hypocritical worshipper. I 
wiU come near to you in judgment, saith the Lord ; and / will be a swift 


* Jer. xxu. 18 . 
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witness against time that oppress the hireling , the widow, and the fa¬ 
therless j&and that turn aside the stranger from his right . *— The Lord 
will plead their cause, and spoil the soul of those that spoiled them. 

After making reparation for the wrongs he has committed, the 
next study of every pne who is exercising himself to have the conscience 
void qfjojffen^^bould be to guard against those particuiar«nares 
which have fonft&rly Ied%im into evil. —If, for inslnnoe, covetous* 
ness has on many occasions tempted him to defraud or oppress, that 
he might increase his worldly store, it ought to be his first care to 
correct in future this inordinate passion tor wealth, by bringing down 
in his estimation the acquisitioi^of fortune to their proper value; so 
that he may remain satisfied With a moderate share of the world's 
goods, and become sensible of what small importance great riches 
arc to real happiness. If ambition has impelled him to rise into con¬ 
siders! ion by crooked jpolicy and in£rigUes, let him impress his mind 
with all the considerations that willshow him the emptiness tuid vanity 
of worldly honours. If a loose and careless life has brought him into 
habits of dissipation, ami led him to neglect those religious duties which 
he owed to his Maker, let him retutn to the regular worship of God; 
and nourish an awful fear and reverence of that Almighty Being, on 
. whom his all depends in time arid'eternity.—In this manner, it must 
be his care to begin, by eradicating those corruptions which, on dif¬ 
ferent occasions, have tempted him to violate conscience. This 
study to reform all known errours in former life, will be one of the 
most satisfying marks of a sincere design to preserve in future a con¬ 
science' void of offence. For if any of the old vitiated parts of the 
disposition be allowed to remain in their former state, in vain will any 
man apply himself to a thorough refafpation qfxharacter. The fa¬ 
vourite ruling passion, if it be suffered to keep'fiff ascendant, will not 
fail to drag the life after it. iV 

In the last plate, In order to carry on this discipline which I have 
been recommending for obtaining a good conscience-pit will be highly 
necessary; that we frequency examine ourselves, and bring our con¬ 
duct u9 §§£!'. review. No day ought to pass jpver our head, without 
some exercise of this kind. Every cveningijpefpre we go to rest, we 
should*%ubjpet to scrutiny the transactions In which we have been 
engngedi?;$| What have I done this day, by which I may either have. 
“ Justly offerfded any man, or have shown neglect of God ? What 
haveJ transgressed t Wherein nave I omitted to act the part 
‘ ft which m/%ake|| or my fellow-creatures, had a title to expect from 
h me£”-^-Be assured, my friends, that only by thus - preserving con¬ 
science in the frequent exercise of its natural jurisdiction, you dan 
suppoft its rights. If you do not Jgp&it in this maimer often to 
assume its due station, its authority* wffl gradually decline. There 
will be |!id"accuracy in your moral conduct Corruptions will,grow 
upoftyopUhawares. You will forget that you are creatures account¬ 
able for^your actions, to a higher tribunal than that of^the world. — 
It is a eawpss train of living, that is the general ruip.of mankind. 
&lt is notsdmuch from having adopted evil principles that men be- 

• Mai. iii.s. 
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come wicked, as from having adopted no principles at all* They fol¬ 
low their inclinations, without examining whether there be afty prin¬ 
ciples which they ought to form for regulating their conduct;* ‘ The 
chief corrective of this mischief is that which has been suggcs^; by 
bringing conscience into a frequent exercise of its, povyei’, and thereby 
awakening jts authority over our life. — Bitterly it utytj^at tithes,re¬ 
prove us for our sins and follies. Sharply it may stmg. But those 
reproofs and those stings are salutary in their effect; and tend to pre¬ 
vent us from proceeding headlong, in a downward course. If ever 
conscience become altogether dead and still, the symptom is ominous 
of our having contracted from hardened vice that mortal lethargy, 
from which we are only to be awak&fod at the day of judgment. 

II. Having thus suggested some of the particulars which appear 
most essential in exercising or forming ourselves to attain to a con¬ 
science void of offence towards God and men, . I come next to recom¬ 
mend this discipline by showing the happy effects it will produce. 
These happy effects are manifold; to avoid prolixity, I shall comprise 
them under two general heads. Such a dear conscience sets us free 
from the terrours of another world; it exempts us from a multitude 
of disquietudes in this. 

Fitist, The conscience void of offence tends to procure freedom 
from the terrours of another world. Many, l know, in the gaiety of 
their hearts, pretend to make light of terrours of this kind; yet no¬ 
thing is more certain, than that they are capable of assailing and 
dismaying the stoutest heart. Conscience is too great a power in the 
nature of man to be altogether subdued. It may for a time be re¬ 
pressed and kept dormant. Jfut conjunctures them are in human life 
which awaken it; and) whcn%nce awakened, it flashes on the 'Ufmer’s 
mincl with all the nOrrours of ail invisible ltulcr and a future, judg¬ 
ment It bas been so ordered by' Providence, that it is always in the 
evil day, at the season when men stand most in need of consolation 
and support, that conscience exerts its vengeance on the guilty. I 
might mention what is suffered in the lonely hours of solitude and 
silence, when the sinner’s mind is humbled and depressed by some 
recent disgrace, or disappointment in his criminal pursuits. 

But let me only lead your thoughts to what must await us all, when 
we shall have arrived at the decline of life; when we fejai the hand of 
death upon us, and cannot aqgy moi*e flatter ourselves that it will long 
delay giving the fatal stroke. Sufficient, and more than^ufficlept, for 
that day will he the evil thereof, even supposin^tha^Sibthing within ' 
shall alarm us with dark forebodings of what is^to follow. But if at 
the time when we are oppressed with sickness or pain upon our bed, 
distressed perhaps with the situation of our family and worldly affairs, 
and just about to take the last farewel of our friends and of all we 
have ever loved on earth; if, in the midst of this scene of distress, we 
shall be also tormented with the thought of what is to become of us 
in that next world which is just opening to our view; if we depart 
from life, conscious that we deserve punishment for jibe manner in 
which we have lived; and dreading that the hour of our being to re¬ 
ceive that punishment is at hand; such a state of complicated misery 
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who cun enchire ? The spirit thus wounded and bleeding, when it is 
going forth from the ibody, who can bear ? 

I by no means say; that he, who during his life has taken the 
greatest care to preserve his conscience void of offence, can upon 
that plea rest with confidence ; or upon this ground alone leave this 
life without ^easiness or fear. No man’s conscience was ever en¬ 
tirely clear from all reproach. We daily offend; and the best have 
much reason to implore mercy and forgiveness from their Judge. 
The whole strain of the Gospel tends to humble and depress those 
who vainly trust to their own imperfect righteousness. It teaches us 
that the ultimate ground on which we are to rest for acceptance with 
God, is the righteousness and merit of our great Redeemer. — But 
this I say, and testify to you, that the most satisfactory evidence you 
can possess, of having an interest in the Redeemer’s merits, find being 
finally accepted through.him, must arise from the testimony of a con¬ 
science, which you h$y$ studied to keep void of offence towards God 
and towards men. This will be the best proof of your belonging to 
the number of the sons of God. It will be the witness of the divine 
spirit within you; the day-star arising in your hearts, and preparing 
the approach of a more perfect day. —Without the study of attaining 
a good conscience, be assured that all other grounds of hope will 
prove fallacious: not the most fervent zeal, nor the highest pretences 
to intercourse with God, will be of any avail. They will have no 
more stability than the house built on the sand, which, in the day of 
trial, falls to the ground. He only whose conscience bears witness 
to his faithfulness, his integrity, and sincerity, in discharging all the 
duties of life,.<f|£iv with a sternly mind, and a firm but humble trust 
in his {Saviour^ look forward to all that awaits him iu a future un¬ 
known world. 

In the next place, While the conscience you! of offence thus delivers 
us, in a great degree, from the terrours or a future life, it keeps us 
free, at the same time, from innumerable disquietudes in this life. 
All'th^pftences for which conscience condemns us, become, in one 
way or Other, sources of vexation. Never did any man long forsake 
the straight and upright path, without having cause to repent of it. 
Whether it be pleasure, or interest, or ambition, that leads him 
astray^he is always made to pay dear for any supposed advantage he 
gains. Warily and cautiously he may ^ first set out, and lay many 
restraints on himself against proceeding too far. But having once 
' forsaken consciences as bis guide, his passions and inclinations soon 
take die lead of his conduct, and push him forward rashly. One bad 
step betrays him into another; dll, in the end, he is overtaken, if not 
by poverty and diseasf^at least by dishonour and shame, by the loss 
of friend^ and the jjftrfeiture of general esteem. He who walketh 
uprightly, has been always found to walk surely: while in the dark 
apd crooked paths of fraud, dishonesty, or ignoble pleasure, a thou- 
Jgbid forms qf trouble and disaster arise to meet us. In the mean 
‘fj&me, to a ball pian, conscience will be always an uneasy companion. 
In the mid^ffof his amusements, it will frequently break in upon him 
with reproach. At night, when he would go to rest, holding up to 
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lilm the deeds of the former day, putting him in mind of.what he has 
lost and what he has incurred, it will make him-often ashamed, often 
afraid. — Cowardice and baseness of mind are never failing concom¬ 
itants of a guilty conscience. He who is haunted by it, dares never 
stand forth to the world, and appear in his own character. He is 
reduced to be constantly studying concealment, and living in disguise. 
He must put on the smiling and open look, when dark designs are 
brooding in his mind. Conscious of his own bad purposes, he looks 
with distrust on all who are around Jiim, and shrinks from the scrutiny 
of every piercing eye. He sees, or fancies that he sees, suspicion in 
many a countenance: and reads uphraidings in looks where no up¬ 
braiding was meant. Often he is in great fear, inhere no fear is. 

Very different from this, is the state of the man whose conscience 
is void of offence. He is manly and intrepid in every situation. He 
has never seduced the innocent by guilty ai&j*. He has deluded no 
one with false promises. He 1ms ensnared fSpknan to trust him by a 
deceitful account of his affairs; nor taken any Advantages of the dis¬ 
tresses of othei's to enrich himself. Without uneasiness he can look 
every man boldly in the face; and say with the good Prophet Samuel j 
Behold\ here. I am; witness against me. Whose ox have 1 taken ? or , 
whose ass have 1 taken ? or , whom have 1 def aulted ? Whom have I 
oppressed? Of whose hand, have I received any bribe? Declare , and I 
will restore it to you. * He who can thus take God and the world to 
witness for his integrity, may despise popular accusation or reproach. 
Those censures and rumours which are constantly disquieting the 
man of guilty conscience, pass by him unheeded. His witness is in 
heaven; and his record is on high. Innocence and, uprightness form 
ai tenfold shield, against which the darts of the world are aimed in 
vain. Of neither God as his Judge, nor of men as his companions, 
is such a man afraid. With no unquiet nor terrifying slumbers will 
his couch be haunted. I will both lay me dawn in peace , and sleep; 
for the Lord, maketh me dwell in safety. >- 

Let those considerations which have been now briefly suggested, 
contribute to render the character in the Text, of a conscience void of 
offence towards God and man , amiable and estimable in our eyes. If 
in its fullest extent wc cannot attain to it, let us at least endeavour 
to approach to it, and herein with the great Apostle exercise ourselves. 
We may rest assured, tha&the more we partake of this character, 
the happier and more honourable shall our life be on earth, and the 
nearer shall it bring us to Heaven. Conscious of our innumerable' 
frailties, let it be our daily prayer, to God, that by his powerful spirit 
he would rectify what is corrupted in our nature ; would guard us by 
his grace against the temptations that surround us ; keep us from the 
path of the destroyer , and lead ns in his way everlasting. 

* 1 Sam. xii. S. 
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SERMON LXXXV. 

ON THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 

[Preached in the Evening after tiie Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.] 

Luke, xxiv. 50, 51. 

And he led them mil as Jar as ta Bethany ,• and he lift up his hands 
and blessed them : And it came to pass while he blessed them , he was 
parted from them and carried up into Heaven. 

The sacred Scriptures not only set before us a complete rule of life, 
but give weight and authority to the precepts they deliver, by the 
information they communicate of certain great and important facts, in 
which all the human race have a deep concern. Of those facts one of 
the most illustrious is the ascension of our Saviour to Heaven, alter 
having completed the work of our redemption. This is a subject on 
which it is at all times pleasing to a Christian to meditate; but espe¬ 
cially after the celebration of that solemn ordinance in which we were 
this day engaged. We there renewed the memorial of our Saviour 
suffering and dying in the cause of mankind. Let us now take part 
in his succeeding triumphs. Let us with pleasure behold him rising 
from the grave, as the conqueror of death and hell, and ascending 
into heaven, there to reign in glory, and to act as the protector and 
guardian of his people, to the end of time. — It will be proper to 
begin with taking a particular view' of all the circumstances that 
attended this memorable event in the history of our Saviour’s life; 
as they are related in the Text, compared with the accounts of other 
Evangelists. The circumstances will all be found to be both beau¬ 
tiful and sublime in themselves, and instructive to us. 

We are informed *, that it was not until forty days after his resur¬ 
rection from the grave, that * his event took place. .During this space 
he hud shown himself alive after his passion , by many iifallible proofs , 
being often seen by his discij fes , and conversing with them of tilings 
jjertaining to the kingdom of (lad. All being now concluded which 
he had to do on earth ^ the guilt of mankind having been expiated 
by his death, and his Apostles fully instructed in the part they were 
henceforth to act, and the character they were to assume; one day, 
t we are told, he led them out of the city as Jar as to Bethany . — With 
ihc utmpst propriety was tliis place selected for the scene of his 
ascension. Near Bethany was the Mount of Olives, to which our 
Lord was wont so often to retire for the exercise of private devotion; 
and there also was the garden of Gethsemanc, where his sufferings 
commenced with that agony in which his soul was exceeding sorrovj'ul 
even unto death. At the spot where his generous sufferings on our 
account began, there also was his glory to commence; and those 
fields which so long had been his favourite retreat, and so often had 
beep consecrated by him to meditation and prayer, were now to be 

* Acts, i. 3 . 
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dignified with his last and parting steps towards heaved; a sort of 
symbol, of devotion and virtuous sufferings being steps That prepare 
for ascent to heaven. —There, we are told, He lift up his hands, and 
blessed his disciples; and •while he Messed them , he was parted from 
them. How beautiful is this attitude of our departing Lord ! How 
well did such a conclusion suit the rest of his life! Having laved his 
own which were in the world, he loved them to the end. While he lived, 
he went about doing good: lie died, praying for his enemies; and 
when he ascended into heaven, it was iu the act of lifting up l)is 
hands and blessing his friends; like a dying parent giving his last 
benediction to his children and family. A worthy pattern is here 
set before us, of the manner in which every good man should wish 
to spend his last moments, in acts of devotion to God, and expres¬ 
sions of kindness and affection to his friends. —While our Saviour 
was thus employed, he was parted from his disciples; a cloud, it is 
said, received him out of their sight , and he was carried up into heaven .* 
Here were no whirlwinds, no thunders, no chariots of fire. Super¬ 
natural appearances of old, had been accompanied with majesty of a 
terrible kind. The law was given in the midst of lightnings and 
thunders. Elijah was caught up into heaven in a fiery chariot. But 
the Saviour of the world was gently received up in a cloud with that 
sort of meek and calm magnificence, which bespeaks the peaceful 
genius of the Gospel and its Author. — Angels likewise assisted at 
this solemnity, as in every dispensation friendly to mankind these 
benevolent spirits are represented as taking part. At the creation 
of the world, the morning stars , it is said, sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy. f At the birth of our Lord, we hear of 
their songs of praise and joy; we find them present at his resur¬ 
rection from the dead; and now again at his ascension into heaven. 
While his disciples looked stedfaslly towards heaven , as he went up, * 
behold, two men stood by them in white apparelwhich also said, 1 c 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into heaven , shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go into heaven. $ * 

Such were the circumstances which accompanied that great and 
signal event of Christ’s ascension into heaven; all of them very so¬ 
lemn and striking, and calculated to leave a deep impression on the 
minds of his disciples. — Let us now proceed to consider the ends 
and purposes of our Saviour’s ascension, as far as they are revealed 
and made known to us; and, together with them, the effects which 
ought thereby to be produced on our minds. 

In the first place, By our Saviour’s ascension into heaven, it was 
made to appear that the great design for which he descended to the 
earth was completely fulfilled. A solemn attestation was thus given 
by God, to the virtue and efficacy of that great sacrifice which he 
offered by his death for the sins of the world: It was declared that, 
in consideration of the high merits and generous sufferings of the 
Son of God, pardon and grace were to be extended to the fallen 

* Acts, i. 9 . t J°l>» 7 - 
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race of me f n. Therefore, God raised him up fwn"the dead, and gave 
him glory, fnat our faith and hope might stand in God, 

Hence, the ascension of our Lord is to be considered as a display 
from heaven of the oliverbranch to mankind. It is a most august 
ratification of that covenant of grace on which are founded all our 
hopes of acceptance with God. We lay under the sentence of con¬ 
demnation as an offending guilty race, tilr Christ undertook our 
cause, and by his resurrection and ascension proved that he suc¬ 
ceeded in what he had undertaken. As soon as he was received up 
into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God, the terrours of 
the law were withdrawn. Ancient prophecies were fulfilled, which 
represented the coming of the Messiah as the renovation of the 
world, as the sera of declared grace and peace to mankind. The 
ascension of Christ was the signal of his triumph over all die powers 
of darkness. Long they had meditated our ruin, and maintained 
the reign of idolatry among the nations. But the period was now 
come when their power was to be overthrown. When Christ, as it 
was predicted of old by the inspired Psalmist, ascended up on high, 
he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. He then spoiled 
principalities and powers. * He destroyed him that had the power of 
death, that is the devil \; and the gifs which, as tokens of victory, he 
bestowed among his followers, were no less than peace, pardon, and 
eternal life. — While our Lord’s ascension thus serves to establish 
our faith in the Gospel, 

It is, in the next place, to be viewed by us, with respect to Christ 
liimself, as a merited restoration to his original felicity. As the Son 
of God, all glory belonged to him for ever. The divine nature could 
neither suffer any real depression, nor receive any additional advance¬ 
ment. But it was as a man, that he appeared and acted on earth; 
that he suffered and died. What he had done in that character, 

' entitled him, as a man, to the highest rewards. Accordingly it is in 
this view of merited recompence, that his ascension and exaltation at 
the right hand of God is always set forth in Scripture. Because he 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servants 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death , even the death of the cross; wherefore God hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is ttkove every name; 
that at the name of Jesus'every hicc should bow — and every tongue 
corf css that Jesus Christ is Ijord, to the glory of God the Father. %— In 
this constitution of Providence, an illustrious testimony was designed 
to lie given of God’s regard and love to eminent righteousness. IVc 
see Jesus, ds the Apostle speaks, for the suffering of death crowned with 
glory and honour. § We see signal pre-eminence made the reward 
of signal condescension for the sake of makind; and s^f-abosement 
and humiliation made the road to glory. We are taught, in 'this 
great instance, that God never deserts the cause that is his own, nor 
leaves worth and piety to be finally oppressed ; though for a while 
he may allow trials and hardships to be undergone by the best men. 
No person could appear more neglected and forsaken by God,, than 

* Coloss. ii. IS. f Iicb. ii. 14. f Philip, ii. 7 f &c. § Hcb. ii. 0 . 
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our Saviour was, for a season, when in the hands of his foes. Im¬ 
portant purposes of Providence were, during that season, carried on; 
but, as soon as those purposes were accomplished, God came forth 
in support of righteousness and truth, and "by the high honours be¬ 
stowed on Christ, established his eternal triumph over all his foes. 

While we thus view our Saviour’s ascension as a glorification justly 
merited on his own account, we cannot but on our part highly rejoice 
in it from a sense of the obligation^'we lie under to him. Devoid of 
every just and honourable sentiment must he be, who partakes not 
with cordial satisfaction in the success and triumph of. a generous 
benefactor, who, for his sake, had exposed himself to much distress 
and danger. — In that holy Sacrament which we this day celebrated,, 
we beheld our blessed Saviour despised and rejected of men; we saw 
him treated as the vilest of malefactors, led to the hill of Golgotha with 
scorn and contempt, and there undergoing all that the cruelty of his 
enemies could contrive to inflict. All this we beheld him patiently 
and cheerfully enduring for our sake, in order to accomplish our 
redemption. — Now, when at his next appearance we behold such a 
glorious revolution; when we behold him rising from the dead, ascend¬ 
ing into the highest heavens, sitting down there at the right hand of 
God, and all things in heaven and earth made to bow before him, 
shall not we, my brethren, with thankful and devout hearts, partake 
joyfully in his exaltation and felicity?—Thou, O divine Benefactor! 
O illustrious Restorer of the lost hopes and happiness of mankind! 
Thou art most worthy to be thus raised above all beings. Our sor¬ 
row's once were thine. For our transgressions thou Wert bruised; and 
for our iniquities, wounded. Now, in thy joy we rejoice; and in thine 
honours we triumph. We with lifted hands will ever bless thee. 
Prostrate at thy feet, we will join with all the heavenly host in cele¬ 
brating thy praises ; in ascribing to Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood , all power, and glory, and dominion 
for ever! 


In the third place, Christ ascended into heaven that he might act 
there, in the presence of God, as our High Priest and Intercessor. 
This office which he performs, was pre-signified under the Jewish 
dispensation, by the high priest entering once every year, on the 
•great day of atonement, mto the holiest place iu the temple, and there 
sprinkling the blood of the sacrifice before the mercy-seat. Bui 
Christ being come, an High Priest of good things to come, by a greater' 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, neither by the blood * 
of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us. He is noLvntered 
into the holy places made with hands, which are thefgnrcs of me true ; 
Imt into heaven ifself, now to appear in the presence of God for us. — 
Jhcre, we are told, he ever liveth to make intercession for his people. * 
— By his appearing in the human nature, while he is acting as 
Intercessor for mankind, an everlasting memorial is presented to 
the Almighty of the Redeemer's love to men. That sacrifice which 
W'as offered on Mount Calvary, still continues to ascend before the 


* Heb. ix. 11,12. 24. — vii. 2J. 
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throne; and that blood which was shed on the cross, flows for ever 
in the sight of God. 

Concerning the nature of this intercession, which our Saviour is 
represented as making ift heaven, and his continuing to appear in the 
human nature for that purpose* I am aware that difficulties and ob¬ 
jections may be raised by some. I readily admit, that the whole 
doctrine revealed to us in Scripture relating to the incarnation of 
Christ, the atonement made by his death, and the nature of his inter¬ 
cession for us in heaven, is of a ^mysterious kind. It is what we can 
comprehend in a very imperfect manner; and when we attempt too 
particularly to explain or discuss any of these doctrines, we are apt 
to darken counsel by words 'without knowledge. * — Let us not however 
imagine that the mysterious nature of those doctrines furnishes any 
just objection against the truth of the Christian revelation. It must 
be considered, that this revelation professes to give us such a disco¬ 
very of the spiritual invisible world, and of the administration of tlic 
divine government, as was proper to be at present communicated to 
us. In such a revelation of things invisible and divine, and which 
stretch far beyond the reach of human knowledge or capacity, it was 
naturally to be expected that matters would occur which should be 
mysterious, and incomprehensible by us. Indeed, it. would have been 
strange and incredible if it had been otherwise; if nothing had ap¬ 
peared on such subjects, but what was level to our apprehension.—In 
the present material system, in the midst of which we live, and where 
the objects that surround us are continually exposed to the examin¬ 
ation of our senses, how many things occur that are mysterious and 
unaccountable ?»The philosopher, age after age, has continued his 
researches into matter. After all his researches will he, at this day, 
refuse to acknowledge, that, in material substances, qualities have 
been discovered, powers and properties have been found, which it is 
beyond his power to reconcile to the commonly received laws and 
operations of matter, and which lie cannot, bring within the compass 
of jjuiy established system and theory ? Shull this philosopher then, 
who finds himself so often baffled in his inquiries, by meeting with 
wonders in matter which lie cannot explain, presume to reject a reli¬ 
gious system, merely because in treating of #n invisible world, and 
the administration of govo ament there carried bn by the Father of' 
Spirits, particulars occur which appear incomprehensible to him ? — 
My brethren, let us be a little more humble and sober in our at¬ 
tempts to philosophise. Let us be thankful, that having received a 
revelation, which, upon rational grounds, stands well attested apd 
confirms^], the mysterious doctrines which occur in it are all of them 
such afro be perfectly reconcileable with godliness and virtue; nay, 
such ate have a direct tendency to promote the moral influence of 
virtue on the lives of men; and to bring powerful consolation to them 
under many troubles. 

This is remarkably exemplified in that doctrine of which we are 
now treating, jpf the office performed by our Lord upon his ascension 
into heaven. A mediator and intercessor with God, is what most 

* Job, xxxsiii. 2. 
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nations and religions have anxiously sought to obtain. It has been 
at all times the favourite wish and hope of men; and from their 
earnestness to have this wish gratified, they contrived some form or 
other of mediation and intercession, on whidh they rested; some fa¬ 
vourite hero, or saint, or tutelary subordinate god, through whose 
intervention they sou gtjfo to obtain favpur from the Supreme Gover- 
nour of the universe. Tms is an idea which we find prevailing under 
most of the modes of Pagan worship. Men were generally sensible, 
that they were guilty of offences against die Deity; that their own 
services were insufficient to appease him; and that, therefore, they 
had no title to expect his favour, unless some mediator of high merit 
was to espouse their interest and plead their cause. — This relief, 
which the bewildered nations sought after in vain, is fully afforded us 
by the Gospel of Christ. A real mediator is there revealed, invested 
with such characters as give encouragement and satisfaction to every 
pious worshipper. The divine nature of which he is possessed, gives 
infinite merit and efficacy to every cause which he undertakes; and 
his possessing, at the same time, the human nature, gives us the 
justest ground to trust, that with compassion and tenderness he un¬ 
dertakes the cause of mankind. 

The discovery, Uierefore, of Christ’s acting as our Intercessor in 
heaven, is in the highest degree favourable to religion and virtue. 
It is so far from being a doctrine repugnant to the reason or to the 
natural ideas and notions of mankind, that it accords, as has been 
observed, in the general view of it, with what has ever been their 
wish and their hope; anil the evangelical discovery of the true Medi¬ 
ator, while it banishes all the superstition and idolatry which heathen 
ignorance had attached to a mediatory worship, fulfils to Christians 
every purpose both of encouragement aud consolation. It encourages 
the humble virtuous man, who might be apt to look up with distrust 
to the awful Majesty of Heaven. It brings consolation to the peni¬ 
tent returning sinner, from the belief that, unworthy as he is in him- 
r.‘If, Christ the Saviour is worthy, by his powerful intercession^ to 
procure his salvation. — What plan of religion could have been given 
more suited than this to the circumstances of man, in his present 
state of weakness and infirmity ? What more animating to every sin- 
*cere worshipper?-—Let us study to do our best; and if oar endea¬ 
vours be faithful, and our hearts be upright, we have an advocate 
with the Father in heaven, on whose intercession we can rely; One 
who is able to save to the uttermost all who come unto God through him . 
life have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities; but who was in all points tempted like as we are., yet 
without sin. Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of grace , that 
We may obtain mercy , and fend grace to help in time of need. * 

In the last place, Our Saviour ascended into heaven in order to 
exercise there the office of our King, as well as of our High Priest 
and Intercessor. His ascension was a solemn investiture in that 
royal authority with which he was to act as Mead of the Church , till 
the end of time. All power in heaven and earth was committed to 

* Hub. vii, 25. — iv. 15,16. 
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him. In token of his being the Sovereign of both worlds, in triumph 
he rose from his earthly grafrc^ and in triumph ascended into heaven. 
Therefore let all the heme of Israel bum assuredly, that God hath rhdde 
him both Lord and Christ.*—I have set my king upon my holy hill of 
Zion. I will give him the heathen for his inheritance, and the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth for his possession, f 

This view of our Lord’s ascension and exaltation obviously com¬ 
mands, from all Christians, the mdst profound reverence and sub¬ 
mission. No longer let the humble appearance he made on earth 
vilify him to our apprehension. Never let the consideration of his 
grace and goodness as our Intercessor in heaven be separated from 
die thoughts of that awful majesty with which his ascension clothes 
him. With impunity none can offend him. If all the heavenly 
hosts adore him, if the whole universe obey him, what must be the 
fate of those, who, being of all creatures the most highly indebted to 
his goodness, revolt against his government, and refuse obedience to 
his laws ? 

But while with awe and reverence the ascension and regal cha¬ 
racter of our Saviour is fitted to inspire us, it communicates also the 
highest satisfaction and comfort to our hearts. Let the children of 
Zion be joiful in their king, f They have a Sovereign to whose 
protection they can, with firm trust, commit all their interests in life 
and death. There is no temptation, under which his grace cannot 
be sufficient for them; no distress, from which it is not in his power 
to deliver them; no darkness, but he can enlighten by a ray sent 
down from his eternal throne. IjO ! I am with you always , even to 
the end of the world. § From that eminence ojf celestial glory in 
which, he resides, he beholds and remarks whatever is carried on 
throughout all his dominions. No secret conspiracy can escape his 
view; no fraud of wicked men or evil spirits can baffle his designs. 
The heathen may rage, and the people imagine a vain thing. Kings of 
the earth may set themselves , and the ruin s take counsel together against 
the Lot'd ami his anointed. But he that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh i the Lord shall have thetii in derision. As his watchful eye is 
ever open to observe, so his almighty arm is ever extended to guard, 
his church and people. — The same characters of wisdom and power, 
of justice and mercy, which we ascribe to the Providence and domi-‘ 
nion of God the Father, belong, in their fullest extent, to the king¬ 
dom mid government of Christ the Son of God. This peculiar 
satisfaction his government affords us, that, in the midst of sovereign 
authority, we know that he still retains the same mild and compas¬ 
sionate spirit which he showed as our High Priest. The meanest of 
his subjects is not overlooked by him. The inhabitant of the most 
obscure cottage, equally as the possessor of the most splendid palace, 
dwells under liis protection. He listens to the prayer of the poor, 
and despises not the services they yield him. The widow's mite is in 
his sight an acceptable offering; and even a cup of cold water given to 
a disciple in his name passes not without its reward. Hence the 

* Acts, ii. 36. f Psalm ii. 6. 8. 
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characters of his regal administration cannot be better described 
than in the beautiful language of the prophetical Psalmist: He shall 
judge the people with righteousness, and the poor with judgment. The 
rsghteous shall flourish in his. foa/s. He shall save the children of the 
needy, and break in piece r the oppressor. He shall deliver the needy 
when he cricth { the poor also, and him that hath no helper. His name 
shall endure for ever, if shall be co^tjfUfcd as long as the sun. Men 
shall be blessed in him; and all n'dtfjmi shall call him blessed. * 

We have now under several yijgws considered the ascension of 
Christ, aud the important purposes which were answered by it. In 
going along, I have pointed out some of the chief effects which ought 
to be produced on us by this object of our faith. Much more might 
be said on this subject, did the bounds of a Discourse permit it. 
One improvement of the subject which the sacred writers often point 
out, must not be forgotten. If ye be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are a/jove, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
Set your affections on things above, and not on things on the earth, f A 
certain conformity with Christ, their groat leader, in all the circum¬ 
stances of his history, is in Scripture exacted from Christians. As 
they must die with him to sin, they must rise with him unto newness of 
life ; and with him ascend in heart to heaven, anti dwell in their 
affections where lie is. The elevated hopes which Christ, by his 
resurrection and ascension, has set before us, ought to inspire Chris¬ 
tians with suitable elevation of sentiment above this present world. — 
As Christ is in you the hope of glory, let every one who hath this hope 
in hint, purify himself as Christ is pure, f Let not the corrupt plea¬ 
sures of this world debase you. Let not its terrours deject you. 
But in your whole conduct, Jet that dignity and equanimity appear, 
which belongs to those who have sueh nigh connexions. Christ, as 
your forerunner, hath entered into the highest heavens; Him, it is 
your part to follow, in the paths of piety and virtue. In those paths 
proceed with perseverance and constancy, animated by those words 
of your departing Redeemer, which ought ever to dwell in your 
remembrance: Go to my brethren, and’say to them, I ascend unto my 
Father, and your Faihet'; to my God, and, your God. In my Fathers 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you. I will 
come again and receive you to myself; that where I am, there ye may 
be also. $ 


SERMON LXXXVI. 

ON A PEACEABLE DISPOSITION. 

Rom. xii. 18 . 

If it be possible, as much as licth in you, live peaceably with all men , 

It cannot but occur to every one who bos read the New Testament, 
even in a cursory manner, that there is nothing more warmly and 
* Psalm Ixxii. f Coloss. xii. 1,3. ] 1 John, iii. 3. § John, xx. 17. —xiv. 3, S. 
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more frequently inculcated in it,than peace and love, union and good 
understanding among men. Were a person to form to himself an 
idea of the state of the Christian world, merely from reading our 
sacred books, and thence'inferring hoW' fhey would live who believed 
those books to be divine, he would (lraw, in his fancy, the fairest 
picture of a happy society: he would expect to meet with nothing 
but concord, harmony, and order~£..find to find the voice of clamour 
and contention for ever silent. Bftt were such a person, fond to be 
himself a witness and a partaker, of such a blissful state, to conic 
nmougst us from afar, how miserably, alas! would he be disappointed, 
when in the actual conduct of Christians he discovered so little cor¬ 
respondence with the mild and peaceful genius of their professed 
religion; when he saw the fierce spirit of contention often raging un¬ 
restrained in public; and in private, the intercourse of men embit¬ 
tered, and society disordered and convulsed with quarrels about 
trifles ? Too justly might he carry away with him this opprobrious 
report, that surely those Christians have no belief in that religion 
they profess to hold sacred, seeing their practice so openly con¬ 
tradicts it. 

In order to prevent, as much as wo can, this reproach from attach¬ 
ing to us, let us now set ourselves to consider seriously the importance 
and the advantages of living peaceably ivi/h all men. — This duty may 
be thought by some to possess a low' rank among the Christian Ir- 
tues, and the phrase a peaceable man, to express no more than a very 
inferiour character. I admit that gentleness, candour, sensibility, and 
friendship*, express a higher degree of refinement and improver .-n 4 
in the dispositions and that n good Christian ought to be distinguished 
by active benevolence, and zeal for remedying the miseries and pro¬ 
moting the felicity of others. But let it be remembered, that the love 
of peace is the foundation of all those virtues. It is the first, article 
in the great Christian doctrine of charity; and its obligation is strict, 
in proportion as its importance is obvious. Blessed are the peace¬ 
makers ; for they shall be called the children of God. f —I shall first show 
what is included in the precejft of living peaceably <wilh all men ; and 
next, what arguments recommend our obedience to this precept. 

I. This precept implies, in the first place, A sacred regard to the 
rules of justice, in rendering to every man what is his due. With *ufe 
this first principle, there can be no friendly commerce among 1 ui- 
kind. Justice is the basis on which all society rests. Throw <" jwn 
its obligation, and at that instant you banish peace from the curth; 

{ roil lA rapine loose, and involve all the tribes of men in perpetual 
lostility and war. To live peaceably, therefore, requires, as its first 
condition, that we content ourselves w ith what is our own, and never 
seek to encroach on the just rights of our neighbour that, in our 
dealings, we take no unfair advantage; but conscientiously adhere to 
w jhe great rule of doing to others^ .according as we wish they should 
cfoL to us. It supposes that we never knowingly abet a wrong cause, 
nofr espouse an unjust side, but always give our countenance to what 
. fair and equal. We are never to disturb any man in the enjoyment 
* Vide Discourses on these Virtues in the preceding Sermons. + Matt. V. 9. 
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of his lawful pleasure; nor to hinder him from advancing lawful 
profit But under a sense of our natural equality, and of that mutual 
relation which connects us together as men, we are to carry on our 
private interest in consjsJtoN@y with what 'is requisite for general 
order and good. Render tribute to whom tribute is due; fear to whom 
fear s honour to whom honour. Coopt not what is thy brothers. Owe 
no man any thing , but to love one, another. 

In the second place, The duty of living peaceably, not only pro¬ 
hibits all acts of open injustice, but requires us carefully to avoid 
giving unnecessary provocation or ofFence to others. When we con¬ 
sider from what small beginnings discord often arises, and to what 
astonishing heights from such beginnings it will grow, we will see 
much cause to watch .with care over our words and actions, in our 
intercourse with the world. It ought to be an object of attention so 
to behave, as never needlessly to exasperate the passions of others. 
In particular, we are to guard against all improper liberties of speech, 
and contumelious reflections cm persons mid characters. — The man 
of peace is mild in his demeanour, and inoffensive in his discourse. 
He appears to despise no man. lie is not load of contradicting and 
opposing, and is always averse to censure and to blame. He never 
erects himself into the character of a dictator in society. He never 
officiously seeks to intermeddle in the affairs of others, nor to pry 
i’.uo their secrets; and avoids every occasion of disturbing the good¬ 
will which men appear to bear to one anothei. — Opposite to this, 
stands the character of the man of unpeaceable and quarrelsome 
spirit; who, himself easily provoked by every trifle, is continually of¬ 
fending and provoking others by the harshness of his behaviour. He 
is loud in his censures, positive in his opinions, and impatient of all 
contradiction! He is a busy body in other men's matters,- descants on 
their characters, inquires into their conduct, and, on the authority of 
his own suspicions, assigns what motives he pleases to their actions. 
Into the violence of party-spirit, he never fails to enter deeply; and 
confidently ascribes the worst principles to all who differ from him in 
opinion. — Such persons are the pests of society, and the troublers 
of all good order in human life. Lr f corny man study to be quiet, 
says the Apostle, and to do his own busmess .— Who art thou thatjudgest 
■ another man's servant ? To his awn master he*slandcth or fallcth. * 

In the third place, The study of peace requires, that on some occa¬ 
sions we scruple not to give up our own opinion, or even to depart 
from onr strict right, for the sake of peace. — At the same time, for 
preventing mistakes on this subject, it is proper to observe? that a 
tame submission to violence and wrongs is not required by religion. 
We are not to imagine, that the love of peace is only another name 
for cowardice; or that it suppresses every proper exertion of a manly 
spirit. The expressions employed in the Text, if it be possible , as 
much as lieth in you , plainly insinuate, that there are cases in which 
it may not be in our power to live peaceably with all men . Every 
man is allowed to feel what is due to himself and his own character, 
and is. entitled to support properly his own rights. In many cases, 

* 1 Thcss. iv. 11. Bom. xiv. 4. 
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the welfifre of society require&lhat the attacks of the violent be check- 
ed rind resisted. — What belongs to a good and a wise man is, to 
look forward coolly to the effects that are likely to follow the rigor¬ 
ous prosecution of any private rights ofhis own. If these appear to 
be pregnant with mischiefs to the society with which he is connected, 
ip a much greater proportion thfgjjt^any advantage they can bring to 
himself, it then becomes*his duty rather quietly to suffer wrong, than 
to kindle the flames of lasting discard. But how many are there, 
who, having once begun a claim, t espoused a side, or engaged in a 
controversy, lire determined to pursue it to the last, Ifet the conse¬ 
quences be what they will ? False notions of honour arc brought in 
to justify their passions. Pride will not allow them to yield, or to 
make the least concession, when the true point of honour would have 
led to generous acknowledgments and condescension.' They never 
make the firsfradvances to returning reconciliation and peace. They 
are haughty in their claims, and require great submission before they 
can be appeased. — The lover of peace, on the other hand, looks 
upon men and manners in a milder and softer light. He views them 
with a philosophic, 0£ rather a Christian eye. Conscious that ho 
himself has been often in the wrong; sensible that offence is fre¬ 
quently thought to be given, where no injury was intended; knowing 
that all men are liable to be misled by false reports into unjust suspi¬ 
cions of their neighbours; he can pass over many things without 
disturbance or emotion, which, in more combustible tempers, would 
kindle a flame. In all public matters in which he is engaged, he will 
not be pertinaciously adhesive to every measure which he has once 
proposed, as if hLshpnour were necessarily engaged to carry it through. 
If he sec the passions of men beginning to rise and swell, he will 
endeavour to allay the growing storm. He will give uphis favourite 
schemes, he will yield to an opponent, rather than become the cause 
of violent embroilments; and, next to religion and a good conscience, 
the cause of peace and union will be to him most sacred and dear. 

^ the fourth place, Our study of peace, in order to be effectual, 
must be of an extensive na<urfe. It must not be limited to those 
witli whom by interest, by good opinion, or by equality of station, we 
are connected. Live peace&Hy with all men » says the Apostle. No 
man is to be contemned because he is mean, or to be treated with • 
incivility because he is one in whom we have no concern. Even to 
those whom we account bad men, the obligation of living at peace 
extends. This is i£ot inconsistent with that just indignation which 
we ought to bear against their crimes. Without entering into any 
close connexion with them, without admitting them to be our friends 
and companions, it is certainly possible to live amongst them in a 
peaceable manner. Human society is at present composed of a con¬ 
fused mixture of good and evil men ; jmd from our imperfect know¬ 
ledge of characters, it is often not easy to distinguish the one class of. 
men from the other. We are commonly prejudiced in favour of 
those who concur with us in our modes of thinking; and are prone 
to Ibofewith an evil eye on those who differ from us in subjects of 
importance. But if all the supposed blemishes of those with whom 
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we differ In opinion; if the heretical jlpct rines which ye ascribe to 
them) or the bad principles with whicffwe charge them, were suffi¬ 
cient to justify the breach of peace, very little harmonious correspond¬ 
ence would remain among men. Appearances of religious zeal have 
been too often employed to cover the pride and ill-nature of turbu¬ 
lent persons.—-The man of peace will bear with many whose opinions 
or practices he dislikes, without IpTbpen and violent rupture. He 
will consider it as his duty to gpin upon them by mildness, and to 
reclaim them as far as he can from what is evil, by calm persuasion, 
rather tlian-1. attempt reforming diem by acrimony and ceusure.— 
Neither indeed is it every man’s office to set up for a reformer of the 
world. Every man, it is true, is bound to promote reformation by 
his personal example. But if he assume a superiority to which he 
has no title; and, with rude and indiscreet zeal, administer reproofs, 
and thrust himself forward into the concerns of others, he is likelv 
to do much more hurt than good; to break the peace of the world, 
without doing service to the cause of true religion. 

If it thus appears to be our duty to extend our study of peace 
throughout the wide sphere of all who arc around us, it will natur¬ 
ally occur that there is a certain narrower sphere within which this 
study ought to be particularly cultivated; towards all those, I mean, 
with whom Nature or Providence has joined us in close union, whe¬ 
ther by bonds of friendship, kindred, and relation, or by the nearer 
ties of domestic and family connexion. There, it most highly con¬ 
cerns every one to put in practice all the parts of that peaceable and 
amicable behaviour which I before liave described; to guard against 
every occasion of provocation and offence; to overlook accidental 
starts of ill-humour; to put the most favourable Interpretation on 
words and actions. The closer that men are brought together, they 
must unavoidably rub, at times, the more on one another. The most 
delicate attentions are requisite, of course, for preventing tempers 
being ruffled, and peace being broken, by those slight failings from 
which none are exempt. It is within the circle of domestic life, that 
the character of the man of peace will be particularly distinguished 
as amiable; and where he will most comfortably enjoy the fruits of 
his happy disposition. 

, Having now explained the precept in the Text, and shown what 
is included in living peaceably with all men, l come next to suggest 
some considerations for recommending this peaceable disposition. 

■ Let us recollect, in the first place, os a bond of union and peace, * 
The natural relation which subsists among us all as men, spruqg from 
one Father, connected by one common nature, and by fellowship in 
the same common necessities and wants; connected os Christians 
closer still, by acknowledgment of the same Lord, and participation 
of the same divine hopes. Ought lesser differences altogether to di¬ 
vide and estrange those from she another, whom such ancient and 
sacred bonds unite ? In ail other cases, the remembrance of kindred, 
or brotherhood, of a common parent^ and common family, tends to 
soften the harsher feelings, and often has influence, when feudarise, 
to melt mid overcome the heart. Why should not a remeitibrance 

u u 
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of the same Iptnd have some effect with respect to the gna£ brother¬ 
hood of mankind ? — How unnatural and shocking is it* i& on occa¬ 
sion of sorae angry expression or trifling affront, to which sudden 
passion or n^t^^n report lias gifeen rise, a man shall deliberately go 
forth with the barbarous purpose of plunging his sword into his bro¬ 
ther’s breast? What a reproach to reason and humanity, that a ridi¬ 
culous idea of honour, derived from times of Gothic grossness and 
ignorance, should stain the annals of modem life with so many tragi¬ 
cal scenes of horrour! 

Let the sentiment of our natural'connexion with each other as men, 
dispose us the more to peace, from a reflection on our common fail¬ 
ings, and the mutual allowances which those failings oblige us to 
make. A sense of equity should here arise, to prompt forbearance 
and forgiveness. Were there any man who could say that he had 
never, in the course of his life, suffered himself to be transported by 
passion, or given just ground of offence to any one, such a man might 
have some plea for impatience, when he received from others un¬ 
reasonable treatment. But if no such perfectly unexceptionable cha¬ 
racters are to be found, how unjust is it not to give to others those 
allowances which we, in our turn, must claim from them? — To 
our own failings, we are always blind. Our pride and self-conceit 
render us quarrelsome and contentious, by nourishing a weak and 
childish sensibility to every fancied point of our own honour or in¬ 
terest, while they shut up all regard to the honour or interest of our 
brethren. From the high region of imaginary self-estimation, let 
us descend to our own just and proper level. Let us calmly reflect 
on the place we r hold in society, and on the justice that is due to 
others.. From such reflections we will learn to be more humble in 
our claims, and more moderate in our pretensions; and many of the 
causes of animosity and contention will die away. 

Let us consider, in the next place, How trifling and inconsiderable, 
for the most part, the causes are of contention and discord among 
mankind, and how much ihey deserve to be overlooked by the wise 
and the good. When we view the eagerness with which contests are 
agitated in society, and look to the bitterness and wratli they so 
oit occasion, one would ,think that all were at stake, and that there 
could be no life, no happiness on earth, unless to him who was vic¬ 
torious in the contest. And yet, in how few instances has there been 
any just ground for this mighty ferment of spirits ? — You have been 
slighted, perhaps, by a superiour; you have been ungratefully treated 
by a friend; a rival has over-reached you by fraud, or overcome you 
tly more powerful interest Amidst the bustle of life, amidst the 
interfering and crossing of various pursuits and interests, are not such 
incidents to be expected by every one? Ought you not to have been 
prepared for encountering them without passion or violence, as evils 
belonging to the common lot of humanity ? As light bodies are 
shaken and tom by. every bj$£th of wind, while those that are solid 
resistthe blast; so it is only uie little and mean mind that loses pos- 
•WflNh of itself on every trifling provocation; while a great and firm 
spirit keeps its place, and rests on a basis of its own, unshaken by 
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the cmWiK^a disturbances of life. — Of what small mapient to your 
real happiness are many of those injuries which draw forth your 
resentment? They may affect in some degree your ;#orldly inter* 
ests; but can they affect your true ? honour *as a nutfi^?‘ ;Oan they de¬ 
prive you of peace of conscience, of the satisfactionibfdi*ving acted a 
right part, of the pleasing sense of being esteemed by men, and the 
hope of being rewarded by God, for your generosity and forgiveness ? 
— In the moments of eager contention all is magnified and distorted 
in its appearance. A false light is thrown on every object Nothing 
appears to be what it really is. But let the hour of violence pass 
over; let the course of lime bring forward recollection and calmness, 
and you will wonder at your former violence. Objects which once 
were so formidable, will then have disappeared. A new scene has 
taken place; and the grounds of former contention will seem as 
dreams of the night, which have passed away. — Act then now die 
part of a man, by anticipating that period of coolness, which time will 
certainly bring. You will then cease to break the peace of society 
with your angry contentions. You will show that magnanimity which 
belongs to those who depend not for their happiness merely on the 
occurrences of the world. He that is slow to anger> -is better than the 
mighty ; and he that rtdetk his spirit , than he that taJceth a city . * 

Let us now consider die different consequences of a contentious 
spirit, and of a peaceable disposition, with respect to our happi¬ 
ness and enjoyment. The foundation of happiness must certainly 
be laid within our breasts. If one be pained and uneasy diere, ex¬ 
ternal circumstances, how flourishing soever, avail him nothing: 
And what feelings are more uneasy and painfyl than the work¬ 
ings of sour and angry passions? Great and manifbty as the 
natural and unavoidable distresses of our present state are, diey 
are small in comparison of the evils which men bring upon them¬ 
selves, and bring upon one another, by variance and discord. I 
speak not now of public calamities, of faction and ambition raging 
through the world, and hostile armies laying waste the earth with 
desolation and bloodshed. Confining our views solely to private 
life, how miserably is all its comfort and order destroyed by those 
jealousies, feuds, and animosities, that so often break the peace of 
families, tear asimder the bonds of friendship, and poison all that 
social intercourse which men were formed to entertain with one an¬ 
other ? From a small chink*, which some rude hand has opened, the 
bitter waters oW strife easily flow. But of this we may be assured; 
that a full portion of their bitterness shall be tasted by him who, has 
let them forth. Never was any man active in disquieting others, 
who did not at the same time disquiet himself. While the tempest 
which he has raised may be bursting on his neighbour, he will be 
obliged to feel the hurricaito raging in his own breast; and from his 
restlessness, impatience, and eagerness, joined with anxious trepi¬ 
dations and fears, will often suffer nfore than all that he can inflict on 
his adversary. 

From such painful sensations the man of peace is freesr . A mild, 

* Prov. xvi. 3S. 
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unruffled, self-possessing mind is a blessing more impontfttt to real 
felicity, than all that can be gained by the triumphant issue of some 
violent contest; Never was a truer axiom pronounced by any mouth, 
than what was uttered by the wise man of old; Better is a dinner of 
herbs 'where lovfif, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith .* With a 
scanty provision of the goqd things of this world, a wise man may be 
contented and happy; but without peace, all the luxuries of the rich 
lose their relish. —While among the sons of strife all is tempestuous 
and loud; the smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, the mild zephyr, 
are the proper emblems of a gentle temper, and a peaceable life. 
Nor is this merely a poetical allusion. The ordinary language of 
discourse, where the terms are so often employed of a storm of {Mis¬ 
sion, a calm mind, a rough or a fiery temper, plainly show that all 
men are sensible of some analogy between a peaceable disposition, 
and those scenes of external nature that are universally agreeable 
and pleasant. The condition of those who are living in unity with 
their brethren, is likened by the psalmist David to the dew of Her- 
mon; the dew that descended on the mountains of Zion, where the Lord 
commanded the blessing , even life, for evermore . f 

While the man of this disposition is happy within himself, let it 
not be forgotten, that he is at the same time gaining on all around 
him. From the quarrelsome and rude, all men naturally recoil; 
and, except when necessity obliges them, avoid their intercourse. 
But the lover of peace conciliates general good-will; and is both 
respected and beloved. Though no absolute security can be devised 
against the malice and injustice of the world, yet, for the most part, 
it will be found, that there is no more effectual guard against vio¬ 
lence, nci surer road to a safe enjoyment of life, than an established 
character for benignity and regard to peace. The man of this cha¬ 
racter, if unjustly attacked, will have many to defend him, and take 
his part. In his prosperity he will be unenvied, and his misfortunes 
will be alleviated by general sympathy. 

Lei? u« consider, in the last place, How strongly the precept in the 
Text is enforced by the- most sacred religious obligations. You all 
know what a high place charity, under all its forms of meekness, 
forbearance, and forgiveness, {Assesses in the Christian system. To 
bring authorities in support of f his, were to recite a great part of the 
New Testament before you. The God ^liorn we worship, is known 
by the title of the God of Peace. That evil spirit who is opposite to 
him, is described with all the characters which express malignity; 
ihe&nertiy, the accuser , the liar , the destroyer. When Christ cama 
into the world a§. our Saviour, he is styled the Prince of Peace. 
The blessings which were proclaimed at his birth were, peace . upon 
eqrlh, and good-wilt towards men. The. w'hole of his life was one 
continued exemplification of all the f$|tuc§. that characterise the 
meek, the peaceable, and forgi^j spirit Never was any one’s tem¬ 
per triedtfhy so many and so'great provocations; never did any one 
provocations, such a calm and unruffled tenour of 
mind nHpiifcch that the Apostle Paul, on an occasion of earnest 
Prov. xv. 17. f Psalm cxxxiii. 3. 
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intreaty to the Corinthians,' beseeches them by the meekness and^^entle- 
ness of Christ *, as the most noted and well-known parts of his cha¬ 
racter. What can jbe said higher of any virtue, than that it is the 
quality, under the denomination of wliicn, the Son of Cod chose to 
be known when he dwelt on earth? Let us adrl, that it is also the 
distinguishing character of God’s own Spirit. The Holy Ghost is 
called the Spirit of Peace. . Meekness, gentleness, and long-suffering, 
are expressly denominated his fruits; and, on a certain memorable 
occasion, his appearance was marked with signals that express the 
mild and quiet spirit as distinguished from violence. When Elijah 
£he great prophet was called to go forth and stand before the Lord, 
behold, a great and strong •wind rent the mountains , but the Lord Haas 
not in the winds and after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake; and after the earthquake a fre, but the Lord 
was not in the fre. After that, there came forth a still small voice. 
When Elijah heard it, he knew the symbol of God’s spirit; he 
wrapped his face in his maktle, and worshipped, f 

After so many testimonies given by the sacred writings to the 
high importance of a meek and peaceable spirit, what shall we think 
of those, who, in their system of religion, make slight account of this 
virtue; who are ready to quarrel with others on the most trifling 
occasions; who are continually disquieting their families by peevish¬ 
ness and ill-humour; and, by malignant reports, raising dissension 
among friends and neighbours ? Can any claims to sound belief, or 
any supposed attainments of grace, supply the defect of so cardinal 
a virtue as charity and love ?—Let such persons particularly bethink 
themselves how little the spirit which they possciis fits them lor the 
kingdom of heaven, or rather how far it removes them from the just 
hope of ever entering into it. Hell is the proper region of enmity 
anil strife. There dwell impeaceable and fiery spirits, in the midst * 
of mutual hatred, wrath, and tumult. But the kingdom of heaven is 
the kingdom of peace. There, charity never failcth. There, reigneth 
the God of Love; and, in his presence, all the blessed inhabitants 
are of one heart and one soul. No string can ever be heard to jar 
in that celestial harmony; and therefore me contentious and violent 
are, both by their own nature and by Goil’s decree, for ever excluded 
from the heavenly society.—As the best preparation for those blessed 
mansions, let us ever keep in view that direction given by an Apostle; 
Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which nq man shall see 
the Lot'd. $ HL the cultivation of amity and peace in all our social 
intercourse, let us join holiness; that is, piety and active viatuc: and 
'thus we shall pass our days comfortably and honourably on earth, 
and, at the conclusion of our days, be admitted to clwell among saints 
and angels, and to see the Lord. 

• 3 Cor. X. 1. f \jfkfSb sax. U—IS. 1 Ileb. *»>• 
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Neiiemiah, viii. 10. 

The joy qf the hard is your strength. 


Nehemiah, the Goveruonr of Jerusalem) having assembled the people 
of Israel immediately after their return from the captivity of Babylon, 
made the book of the law be brought forth and read before them. 
On hearing the words of the book of the law, we are informed that 
all the people wept; humbled and cost down by the sense of their 
present weak and forlorn condition, compared with the flourishing 
state of their ancectors. Nehemiah sought to raise their spirits from 
this dejection; and exhorts them to prepare themselves for serving 
the God of their fathers with a cheerful mind; for, says he, the joy 
of the Lord is your strength. 

- Abstracted from the occasion on which the words were spoken, 
they contain an important truth, which I now purpose to illustrate; 
that to the nature of true religion there belongs un inward joy, which 
animates, strengthens, and supports virtue. The illustration of this 
position will require that I should show, in the first place, that in die 
practice of religious duties there is found an inward joy, here styled 
the joy of the Lord; and, in the next place, that this joy is justly de¬ 
nominated the strength of the righteous. 

I. Joy is a word of various signification. By men of the world, it 
is often used to express those flashes of mirth which arise from irre¬ 
gular indulgences of social pleasure; and of which it is said by the 
wise man, that in such laughter the heart is sorrowful, and the end of 
that mirth is heaviness. * It will be easily understood that the joy here 
mentioned partakes of nothing a-kin to this ; but signifies a tranquil 
and placid joy, an inward complacency and satisfaction, accompanying 
the practice of virtue, and the discharge of every part of our duty. 
A joy of this kind is what we assert to belong to every part of reli¬ 
gion; to characterise i^ligion wherever it is genuine, and to be 
essential to its nature.—In order to ascertain this, let us consider 
the disposition of a good man with respect to God; with respect to 
his neighbours; and with respect to the government of his own mind. 

JIVheA we consider in what manner religion requires that a goocj 
man should stanc^aftected towards God, it will presently appear, that 
rational enlightened piety opens such views of him as must commu¬ 
nicate joy. It presents him, not as an awful unknown Sovereign, but 
as-the F|ther of the universe, the Loveland Protector of righteous¬ 
ness, turner whose government $11 the’lnte'resls of the virtuous are 
safe. delight the goocf man traces the Creator throughout 

all hisujwprks, and beholds them every-where reflecting some image 
of his fcfcr reme perfection. In the morning dawn, the noontide glory, 

* Prov. xir. 13. 
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and the evening shade; in the fields, the mountains, and th^ood, 
where worldly men, behold nothing but a dead, uninteresting scene; 
every object is enlivened and animated to him by the presence of 
God. Amidst that Divine presence he. dwells with reverence, but 
without terrour. Conscious of the uprightness of h$$%wii4ntentions, 
and of the fidelity of his heart to God, he considers himself Kjjjgt night 
and by day, as under the protection of an invisible guarcufjjl* He 
lifts up his eyes to the hillsf:om 'whence cometh his aid; and commits 
himself without distrust to the Keeper of Israel, who never slumbers nor 
sleeps . He listens to the'gracious promises of his word. With com¬ 
fort he receives the declarations of his mercy to mankind, through a 
great Redeemer; in virtue of whose atonement provision is made 
for pardon to human infirmities, and for our reception in the end into 
a happier world. All the various devotional exercises of faith and 
trust in God, all the cordial effusions of love and gratitude to this 
Supreme Benefactor in the acts of prayer and praise, afford scope 
to those emotions of the heart, which are of tlfe most pleasing kind; 
and which diffuse a gentle and softeningtenderness over the affections. 
In a word, a truly pious man, who has always before him an object 
so sublime and interesting as this great Father of the universe, on 
whom his thoughts can dwell with satisfaction, may be truly said to 
partake highly in the jay of the Lord. 

But it may here be objected, Are there no mortifications and griefs 
that particularly belong to piety ? What shall we say to the tear of 
repentance, and to that humiliation of confession and remorse, which 
may, at times, be incumbent on the most pious, in this state of human 
infirmity?—To this I reply, first, that although there may be 
seasons of grief and dejection in a course of piety, yet this is not in¬ 
consistent with the joy of the Lord, being, on the whole, the pre- ^ 
dominant character of a good man’s state; as it is impossible that, 
during this life, perpetual brightness can remain in any quarter, with¬ 
out some dark cloud. But I must observe next, that even the peni¬ 
tential sorrows and relentings of a pious heart are not without.their 
own satisfactions. A certain degree of pleasure is mingled with the 
tears which the returning offender sheds, in the hours of compunc¬ 
tion ; the ingenuous contrition that he feels relieves his heart, at the 
same time that it gives it pain. If we attend to the workings of 
human nature on other occasions,.we shall find that it is no unusual 
thing for a secret mysterious pleasure to be mixed with painful feel¬ 
ings. This we all know to be the case in those exercises of pity and 
commiseration to which we are led by sympathy with tht? afflicted. 
We grieve and are pained for their distress; yet we choose to indulge 
that, grief; satisfaction is felt in the indulgence; and wc are unwil¬ 
lingly separated from the object which has occasioned this painful, 
but tender sympathy. A mixture, somewhat similar, of pleasure and 
pain, takes place in the sentiments,of penitential sorrow, which good 
men sometimes feel. In the midst oftheir distress, they are soothed 
by an internal consciousness, that they are affected as it becomes 
them to be; that they feel as they ought to feel; and they are gra¬ 
dually relieved by the hope rising in their breast, of finding mercy 
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and acceptance with their Creator and Redeemer^, Where the mind 
is properly instructed in religion, it will not'fei^$Meft in a state of 
overwhelming dejection, jtp^Mill return to t^^yjil^, and repossess 
again ihfj(n/qfthe Lord^ W 

Ws^^f Bhnsider, next, the disposition of a good man towards 
his J^p^btotures, we shall find here t^joy of the -fjord exerting 
its nframpe fully. That mild and benevolent temper to which he is 
fbrmeopby virtue and piety; a temper tbat^is free from envious and 
malignant passions, and that can^y^vliffir^the eye of candour and 
humanity on surrounding charalfers^ j#. iildenstan t spring of cheerful¬ 
ness and serenity. Indeed, if therebe j y at all in human life, it is, 
perhaps, in this state of the mind that it is most sensibly felt, and felt 
with the least check or allay. It is truly said, to the wicked there is 
no peace . In proportion as any one of the bad passions predomi¬ 
nates in the breast, it never fails, in the satne proportion, to corrode 
the heart, and to shed over all the comfort#, of life a poisonous and 
baneful influence. Wlierefls all those exercises of friendship, com¬ 
passion, and generosity* which are essential to the ouposition of a 
virtuous man, are to him lively cnjoyment&of pleasure in thegnsclves, 
and increase the satisfaction which he tastes hi all the other innocent 
pleasures of life. He knows that he <mjoys them along with the good¬ 
will and the blessings of all to whom he has..studied to do. good. 
When he can cheer the dejected or gladden, the sorrowful, he is 
cheered and gladdened himself. If his circumstances allow him not 
to do all the good he wishes to have done, yet in the consciousness 
of good intentions there is always an inward satisfaction; and in 
those lesser offices of kindness and humahity which are within the 
sphere of every man to perform, he enjoys innumerable occasions of 
being pleased and happy. 

With respect to that part of religion which consists in the govern¬ 
ment of a man’s own mind, of hi! passions auddesires, it may be 
thought that much joy is not to be expectedi'foForthere religion ap¬ 
pear*, to lay on a severe and restraining hand. Strict temperance 
and seif denial are often requisite; and much is on some occasions 
abridged, of what is apt to be reckoned the full and free enjoyment 
of life. Vet* here alio it will be found, that the joy of the Lord takes 
place. To a person jult reclaimed from the excesses of sensual in- ' 
diligence, the restraints imposed by virtue will, at first, appear un¬ 
couth and mortifying. But let him begin to be accustomed to a 
regular life, and his taste will soon be rectified, antf his feelings will 
change. * In purity, temperance, and self-government, there is found 
a satisfaction in the mind, similar to what results from tjhe enjoyment 
of perfect health in the body. A man is then conscious that all is 
sound within. There b nothing that gnaws his spirit; that makes 
him ashamed of himself; or discomposes hb calm and orderly enjoy¬ 
ment of life. Hb conscience testifies that jbe b acting honourably. 
He enjoys the satisfaction of befog- jpi|#r of himself. He feels 
that tio man* can accuse h im of/^^^ading his character by base 
pleasures or low pursuits; and knd&s that he will be honoured and 
esteemed by those whose honour and esteem he would most desire; 
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all which are sensations most pleasing and gratifying to tJvery human 
heart. '*} 

From this slii 


it plainly app£i$& that there is an inward 
satisfaction, justfyt&med-Mc joy of the Z&rcwhich runs through all 
the parts of repgfon. Thi^ is a very different view 
what is entertmned by thiitlnvho consider it as a stafc 
penance; to which its votaries'Unwillingly submit, merely t^pFtbe 
dread of punishment ih h^^^und who bargain for the rew|ras of 
another world, by a reriu|tiS^pS|:^!|31that is agreeable or comfort¬ 
able to man in this world. &ieh fconteptions of religion are contra¬ 
dicted by the experience of every truly virtuousjnan, and are directly 
opposite to the views of religion given us in the word of God; 
wherein its ways are termed ways of pleasantness and paths ofpeace; 
and where we are assured that, in the keeping of God's commands, 
there is an immediate great reward. 

But what it concerns usat present to remark is, that some expe¬ 
rience of this j<$ of the Lord which I have 1 described, enters as an 
essential part into the character of every good man. In proportion 
to the degree of his goodness, to his improvement and progress in 
virtue, will be the degree of his participation in the pleasure and joy 
of religion. But wherever such ^easure is entirely unknown; where- 
cver there is no satisfaction and delight in the discharge of virtuous 
duties^ there we are obliged to conclude, that religion does not sub¬ 
sist in its genuine stated . It is either a sanctimonious show merely; a 
forced appearance of plefy and virtue, tinctured, perhaps, with some 
deep shades of superstition; or, at best, it is religion in its most weak 
and imperfect state. It is deficient in .the regeneration of the heart. 
The man himself is in a divided and hovering state, between two 
opposite principles of action; partly affecting to be obedient to God’s 
commands, and partly a slave tojthe world. The truth and import¬ 
ance of this obserVl^n will mdfe fully appear, when we proceed to 
what whs proposed 

lid Head of Discourse, — to show in what respects the joy of the 
Lord is justly said to be Mir strength of the righteous. 

In the first place, It is the animating principle of virtue; it sup¬ 
ports its influence, and assists it in becoming ntith persevering and 
'progressive. Experience may teach us that Tew undertakings are 
lasting or successful, which are accompanied with no pleasure. If a 
man’s religion ]>e considered merely as a task prescribed to him, 
which he feds burdensome and oppressive, it is not likely that he 
will long constrain himself to act against the bent of inclination. It 
is not until heieels somewhat within him which attracts him to his 
duty, 'that he can be expected to be constant and zealous in the per¬ 
formance of it. Was it ever found that a person advanced far in 
any art or study, whether of the liberal or mechanical kind, in which 
he had no pleasure, to wh|ch he had no heart, but which, from 
motives merely of interes^^^liK^^was compelled to undertake ? 
Is it then to be thought that prove the only exception 

to what holds so generally, and wK .i^tinue an actuating principle 
of conduct, whether we love it for its own sake, or not ? It is true. 
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that a sensfe of duty may sometimes exercise its authority, though 
* there be no sensations of pleasure to assist it. ‘ Belief of those reli¬ 
gious principles in whifh we were educated, and dread of future 
punishment, will, in cases where no strong temptation a&sails us, re¬ 
strain from the commission of atrocious crimes, and produce some 
decent'regularity of external conduct.' But on occasions when in¬ 
clination or interest prompt to some transgression of virtue, which 
safety or secrecy encourages, and which the example of the world 
seems to countenance; when tha present advantage or pleasure ap¬ 
pears to be all on one side, and no satisfaction arises to counter¬ 
balance it on the other; is it to be thought that conscience will then 
stand its ground, with one who never was attached to virtue on its 
own account, and never experienced any joy in following its dictates? 
— But these are the occasions when the joy of the Lord proves the 
strength of Ike righteous man. Accustomed to take pleasure in doing 
his duty; accustomed to look up to God with delight and complacency, 
and to feel himself happy in all the offices of kindness and humanity 
to men around him; accustomed to rejoice in a clear conscience, in a 
pure heart, and the hope of heavenly bliss; he cannot think of part¬ 
ing with such satisfactions for the sake of any worldly bribe. There 
is something within his heart, that pleads for religion and virtue. He 
has seen tlreir beauty; he has tasted their sweetness; and having such 
pleasures within himself, to oppose to all the pleasures of sin, he is 
enabled to maintain his integrity inviolate; or if in any degree he has 
deviated from it, speedy remorse is awakened, and he cannot be 
satisfied with himself till he returns back to the right path. Thus, 
through the jofof the Lord , religion becomes in him the spirit of 
low, chid power, and of a sound mind. * It is the peace of God, which 
passeth understanding, keeping his mind and heart, f It is the path <f 
the just, which is as the light, shining more and more unto the per¬ 
fect day. 

In the next place, The joy of the Lord is the strength of the 
righteous, os it is their great support under the discouragements and 
trials of life. In the days of their ease and prosperity, it guards 
them, as has been shown, against the temptations of vice j and in the 
general tenour of conduct, attaches them to the side of virtue: and 
when the evil days cofne, wl ^rein they shall have no pleasure from* 
the world, it supplies them with pleasures of another kind, to pre¬ 
serve them from improper despondency, or from entering into evil 
discourses for the sake of relief. — A good man’s friends may forsake 
him; or may die, and leave him to mourn. His fortune may fail, or 
his health decay. * Calumny and reproach may unjustly attack his 
character. In circumstances of this kind, where worldly men be¬ 
come peevish, dispirited, and fretful, he who is acquainted with the 
pleasures of religion and virtue, can possess himself calm and undis¬ 
turbed. He has resources within unknown to the world, whence 
light arises to him in darkness? From the gloom or turbulence of 
external evils, he can retreat to the enjoyment of his own mind. In 
the exercises of demotion, his heart is elevated, and the cares of the 
3 Tim. i. 7. + Philip, in 7. 
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world are forgotten. In his regular discharge of all the sp6ial duties 
of life, he finds cheerfulness and pleasure. Hence his temper is not • 
soured. He accuses neither God nor man for the unavoidable mis¬ 
fortunes of life. He submits with patience to the common lot; 
looking forward with good hope to better days; retaining always 
honourable thoughts of God's providence, and sentiments of candour 
towards men.—In this manner, his experience of the joy of the Lord 
becomes his strengths as infusing into his mind a principle of firmness 
and stability, and enabling him, in e^very situation of fortune, to con¬ 
tinue the same. 

From the view which we have now taken of the subject, it must 
clearly appear, that to every one who wishes to possess tiic spirit, 
.and to support the character of genuine goodness and virtue, it is an 
object most desirable and important, to acquire a prevailing relish 
forlhe pleasures of religion. As this is a most important object, so 
also it is an attainable one by every man whose intentions arc sin¬ 
cerely upright. For let it be remembered, that the joy of' the Lord , 
which I have described as the strength of' the righteous , is not to be 
understood as a privilege belonging only to saints of the highest 
order, who can assuredly trust to their being the chosen of God. It 
is not to be understood of high raptures, and transports of religious 
fervour. It is not even confined to the sole pleasures or intercourse 
with God in devotion; though assuredly these constitute one great 
part of the joy of the Lord, and are auxiliary to its exercises on every 
other occasion. The jtnj of the Lord is to be understood of that joy, 
which accompanies the whole of religious and virtuous practice; that 
satisfaction which a good man feels in the discharge of his duty, 
which accompanies the performance of all the offices which belong 
to the station of life in which he is placed; whether these be of a 
public nature or private; social and domestic, or relating particularly 
to the exercises of religious worship and devotion. 

To attain this spirit, of considering the discharge of our duty as 
our pleasure and happiness, is certainly not incompatible with our 
present state of infirmity. It is no more than what good men have 
often attained, and have testified of it; that their delight tons in the 
law of God; that his statutes were sweet to their taste; that they had 
taken them as an heritage for ever,Jor they were the rejoicing of their 
heart. I delight to do thy will, O my God; thy law is within my 
heart. * — According to the proficiency which men have made in vir¬ 
tue, will be the degree of satisfaction which they receive from the 
performance of it; but where no pleasures or satisfactions of this 
kind are known, men have much ground to distrust their pretensions 
to godliness or Christianity. 

ft is therefore of high importance, that all proper means be em¬ 
ployed to form our internal taste to a proper relish for this joy of the 
Lord. For it is not to be dissembled, that much is against us in our 
endeavours to have our disposition formed for relishing virtuous plea¬ 
sures. We breathe in this world a sort of vitiated air, very unfriendly 
to the health and soundness of all our moral feelings. From our 

* 1’s.alm cxix. HI.—si. 8. 
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earliest jouth we are bred up in admiration of ^lie external advan¬ 
tages of fortune; and are accustomed to hear them extolled as the 
only real and substantial goods. We must therefore begin by study¬ 
ing to correct these false ideas, and persuading ourselves that there are 
other tilings besides riches, honours, and sensual pleasures, that are 
good for manj that there are joys of a spiritual and intellectual na¬ 
ture, which directly affect the mind and heart, and which confer a 
satisfaction both more refined and more lasting than any worldly 
circumstances can confer. "In order to have a fair trial of the value 
and effect of those spiritual enjdyments, we must forbear polluting 
ourselves with gross and guilty pleasures ; we must even refrain from 
indulging worldly pleasures that appear innocent, in a profuse and 
intemperate degree, lest they scnsuallse and debase our feelings. By 
preserving a wise and manly temperance in lower pleasures and pur¬ 
suits, we will then allow those of a higher kind to occupy their proper 
place ; and shall be in a situation fairly to compare the pure sens¬ 
ations of pleasure which arise from the consciousness of discharging 
our duty, with the transient and turbid gratifications of sin and the 
world. To such endeavours of our own, for rectifying and improv¬ 
ing our taste of pleasure, let us join frequent and fervent prayer to 
God, that he may enlighten and reform our hearts; and by his spirit 
communicate that joy to our souls, which descends from him, and 
which he has annexed to every part of religion and virtue as the 
strength of the righteous. 


SERMON LXXXVIII. 

ON THE FOLLY OF THE WISDOM OF THE WORLD. 

1 Cor. iii. 19. 

The ’wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. 

The judgment which we foini of ourselves, often differs widely from 
that which is formed pf us by God, whose judgment alone is alwayr 
conformable to the truth. L our opiniou of the abilities which we 
imagine ourselves to possess, there is always much self-flattery; and 
in the happiness which we expect to enjoy in this world, there is al¬ 
ways piuch deceit. As there is a worldly happiness, which God 
perceives to be no other than concealed misery; as there is a worldly 
honour, which, in his estimation is reproach; so, as the Text informs 
us, there is a wisdom of this world which is foolishnessi with God. As¬ 
suredly there is nothing in which it imports us meftfrithat our judg¬ 
ment should agree with the truth, than in what relates to wisdom. 
It is the qualification upon which every man is inclined to value him¬ 
self, more than on any other. They who can with patience suffer 
imputations on other parts of their character, are ready to lose their 
temper, and to feel sore and hurt when they are attached for defi- 
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ciency in prudence and judgment. Wisdom is justly considered as the 
guide of conduct. If any capital errour shall take place respecting 
it; if one shall mistake that for wisdom which at bottom is mere folly; 
such a mistake will pervert the first principles of conduct, and be 
perpetually misleading a man through the whole of life. — As the 
Text plainly intimates that this mistake does often take place in the 
world, and as it materially concerns us all to be bn our guard against 
so great a danger, I shall endeavour to Sjbow, first, what the nature 
and spirit of that wisdom of the world is, which is here condemned; 
and next, in what sense and on what account it is styled foolishness 
with God. 

I. Let us consider the nature of that wisdom which is reprobated 
in the Text as foolishness with God. It is styled the wisdom of this 
world; that is, the wisdom which is most current, and most prized 
in this world; the wisdom which particularly distinguishes the cha¬ 
racter of those who are commonly known by the name of men of the 
world. Its first and most noted distinction is, that its pursuits arc 
confined entirely to the temporal advantages of the world. Spiritual 
blessings, or moral improvements, the man of this spirit rejects as a 
sort of airy unsubstantial enjoyments, which he leaves to the specula¬ 
tive and the simple; attaching himself wholly to what he reckons the 
only solid goods, the possession of riches and influence, of reput¬ 
ation and power, together with all the conveniences and pleasures 
which opulent rank or station can procure. 

In pursuit of these favourite ends, he is not in the least scrupulous 
as to his choice of means. If lie prefer those which are the fairest, it 
is not because they are fair, but because they seem to him most likely 
to prove successful. He is sensible that it is for his interest to pre¬ 
serve decorums, and to stand well in the public opinion. Ilence ha* 
is seldom an openly profligate man, or marked by any glaring enor¬ 
mities of conduct. In this respect, his character diflers from that of 
those who are commonly called men of pleasure. Them he consi¬ 
ders as a thoughtless, giddy herd, who are the victims of passion a^I 
momentary impulse. The thorough-bred man of the world is more 
steady and regular in his pursuits. He is, for the most part, com¬ 
posed in his manners, and decent in his vices. lie will often find 
it* expedient to be esteemed by the world as woithy and good. But 
to be thought good, answers nis purpose much better than subjecting 
himself to become really such; and what he can conceal from the 
world, he conceives to be the same as if it had never been. — Let me 
here remark in passing, that the character which I am now describ¬ 
ing, is one less likely to be reclaimed and reformed, than that of those 
whom I mentioned above as the men of pleasure. With them, vice 
breaks forth in occasional fits and starts; with the other, it grows up 
into a hardened ah'd confirmed principle. In the midst of the gross 
irregularities of pleasure, circumstances often force remorse on the 
sinner’s mind. Moments of compunction arise, which may be suc¬ 
ceeded by conviction and reformation. But the cool and temperate 
plan of iniquity, on which the man of worldly wisdom proceeds, al¬ 
lows die voice, of conscience to be longer silent. The alarm which it 
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gives, is not so loud and violent as to awaken him at once from his 
* evil courses, and instantly to prepare him for a better mind. 

The man of the world is always a man of selfish and contracted 
disposition. Friends, country, duty, honour, all disappear from his 
view, when his own interest is in question. He is of a hard heart; 
he chooses indeed to be so, lest at any time the unguarded effusions 
of kind affections shbuld carry him beyond the line of worldly wis¬ 
dom. The more thoroughly that the spirit of the world has taken 
possession of him, the circle of his affections becomes always the nar¬ 
rower. His family will perhaps find place, as connected with his own 
importance, and with liis plans either of power or wealth; but all be¬ 
yond that circle are excluded from any particular regard. It is his 
great principle never to embark seriously in any undertaking, from 
which he foresees no benefit likely to redound to himself. Public 
spirit he considers either as a mere chimera created by the simple, or 
a pretence employed by the artful for their own purpose. Judging 
of die rest of the world by what he feels within himself he proceeds 
on the supposition that all men are carrying on interested designs of 
their own, and of course is ever on his guard against them. Hence, 
to the cordialities of friendship he is an entire stranger; too much 
wrapt up in himself, indeed, to be a friend to any one; and if his 
prudence restrain him from being an open and violent enemy, yet he 
is always an unforgiving one. 

Candour, openness, and simplicity of manners, are ridiculed by the 
man of this desciption, as implying mere ignorance of the world. 
Art and address are the qualities on which he values himself. For 
the most part, Ire would choose to supplant a rival by intrigue, rather 
than Vo overcome him by fair opposition. Indeed, what men call 
policy and knowledge of the world, is commonly no other thing than 
dissimulation and insincerity. The world is a great school, where 
deceit in all its forms is one of the lessons that is first learned, and 
most eagerly caught by such as aspire to be proficients in worldly 
wisdom, A man of the world, in short, is one, who, upon any call 
of interest, flatters and deceives you; who can smile in your face, 
while he is contriving plans for your ruin; who, upon no occasion, 
thinks of what is rqjht, or fit, or honourable; but only of what is 
expedient and usefurto himself. * 

I have dwelt the more fully on the delineation of this character, 
that each of us might learn wnether there be any feature in it that 
applies to himself; as it is a character too frequently met with in the 
world 1 , and not always so severely reprobated as it ought to be. ,Let 
me now ask, whether such a character as I have described be in any 
respect an amiable one ? Is the man of the world, polished, and 
plausible, and courtly, as in his behaviour he may be, one whom you 
would choose for a companion and bosom-friend? Would you 
wish him for a son, a brother, or a husband? Would you reckon 
yourself safe in confiding your interests to him, or entrusting him 
with your secrets? *Nay, let me ask, if he be one whom in your 
hearts you respect and honour? His shrewdness and abilities you 
ttiay perhaps admire; stand in awe of him you may; and, for the sake 
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of advantage, may wish him to be on your side. But eoelk you ho¬ 
nour him as a parent, or venerate him as a magistrate; or would you - 
wish to live under him as a sovereign ? Of what real value then, let 
me ask, is that boasted wisdom of the world,’ which can neither cod- 
ciliate love, nor produce trust, nor command inward respect? — At 
the same time, I admit that the man of the world may be a man of 
very considerable abilities. He may display tafents of many different 
sorts. Besides art and sagacity, he may possess genius and learning; 
be may be distinguished for eloquence in supporting his own cause; 
he may have valour and courage to defend himself against his enemies. 
— But observe, I entreat you, a consequence that follows. You see 
in this instance, that the most distinguished human abilities, when 
they are separated from virtue and moral worth, lose their chief 
eminence and lustre, and are deprived of all valuable efficacy. They 
dwindle into despicable talents, which have no power to command 
the hearts, nor to ensure the respect and honour of mankind. Let 
it be carefully observed, and always remembered, that integrity, pro¬ 
bity, and moral worth, are essentially requisite to give the stamp of 
real excellence to any powers or abilities which the human mind can 
possess.— Having now considered the nature and effect of worldly 
wisdom with respect to men, let us inquire, 

II. How it stands with respect to God. It is said in the Text, to 
be foolishness 'with God. It is so in three respects: It is contemptible 
in God’s sight; it is baffied in its attempts by God; or, when its 
attempts are successful, they are allowed to produce nothing but dis¬ 
appointment and vanity. 

First, It is contemptible in God’s sight. Pleased and satisfied as 
the wise man of the world may he with himself, and honoured as he 
may fancy himself to lie by the multitude, let him he mortified with 
reflecting that, in the eye of him who is the Supreme Judge of all 
worth, his character is mean and wretched. That which Got! de¬ 
clares himself to love and honour, is trui/i in the inward jwrts; the 
fair, sincere, and candid mind. He who t rnlketh uprightly and wttrk- 
eth righteousness, is the person who shall abide in his tabernacle , and 
dwell in his holy hill. When our blessed Lord designed to mark 
one of his followers with peculiar distinction and honour, he said of 
him, Behold an Israelite indeed , in whom thert is no guile*; a cha¬ 
racter so directly the reverse of worldly wisdom, that from this 
circumstance alone you may judge in what rank that wisdom stood 
with him. 

Put it is not only from the declarations of the Scripture, bfit from 
the whole course of Providence, that we learn the contempt in which 
God holds the wisdom of the world. Who were they on whom he 
conferred the highest marks of distinction which ever honoured man¬ 
kind ; whom he singled out to be the companions of Christ, the 
workers of miracles, the publishers of everlasting happiness to man¬ 
kind ? Were they the wise men of the world, the refined, and the 
political, who were employed as the instruments of God on this great 
occasion? No; he chose a few plain, simple, undesigningmen, in 

• John, i. 47. 
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order to nl^ce foolish the wisdom of the world, and by their means to 
< overthrow the establishments of the artful, the learned, and the 
mighty. — To this day, God in the course of his Providence bestows 
those external advantages which the men of the world so earnestly 
pursue, with apparent disregard of worldly wi^jom. He allows no 
fixed nor regular connexion to subsist between an artful, political 
conduct, and riches, imputation, or honours; he allows them not this 
mark of value; he does not always give the race to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding; but, on the 
contrary, scatters the advantages of fortune with a promiscuous hand; 
and often allows them to be attained by tlle vilest and lowest of men, 
who neither by worldly wisdom, nor any other talent whatever, had 
the smallest title to deserve them.—r Judge then, ye wise men of this 
world, whether your characters and pursuits be not most contempt¬ 
ible in God’s sight, when you behold those spiritual blessings which 
he esteems, withheld from you, and bestowed only on the good and 
the pious ; and those worldly blessings which you covet, when at any 
time they are allowed to you, yet allowed only as a portion in com¬ 
mon to you with the refuse of mankind, with many characters so in¬ 
famous that you yourselves despise them ? 

In the second place, The wisdom of the world is foolishness with 
God , because it is baffled by him. Some triumphs he has occasion¬ 
ally allowed it to gain, in order to carry on some special purpose that 
his Providence had in view. Hence a splendid conqueror, or a suc¬ 
cessful conspirator, dazzle at times the public eye, and attract imitators 
of their characters and exploits. But, if you extensively consult his¬ 
toric: annals, and much more, if you will attentively consider what 
is known to happen in private life, you will find the examples to be 
fc;v and rare, of wicked, unprincipled men attaining fully the accom¬ 
plishment of their crafty designs. — It is true, that the justice of 
Heaven is not, in the present state, fully manifested, by rendering to 
every man according to his deeds. But I believe it will be found by 
atfeptive observers, that there are two cases in which, perhaps more 
than in any other, the divine government has, throughout all ages, 
rendered itself apparent and sensible to men. ^Tliese are, humbling 
the high imaginations of the proud, and taking the wise in their own 
craftiness. By many signal instances of the intervention of Provi-« 
dence in both these casus, God hath deeply marked the traces of an 
awful government, even in this introductory state; and forced a reve¬ 
rence of his justice upon the minds of men. As he will not permit 
any greatness to lift itself up against his power, so neither will he 
permit any art to prevail against his counsels. While the crafty 
project many a distant plan, and wind their way most warily anu 
cunningly,*Us they think, to success; how often does the Almighty, by 
means of some slight and seemingly contingent event, stop the wheel 
at once from farther motion, and leave them to the bitterness of 
humbling disappointment? He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; 
the Lord shall have them in derision. Then, it is immediately added, 
shaU he speak to them in wrath , and vex them in sore displeasure. * The 

• 5*«alm ii. 4, 5. 
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edifice of crooked policy which they had erected againat^liis decree, 
was an edifice of dust: no sooner does he blow upon it with the* 
breath of his mouth, than it falls to the ground. The 'wicked are 
snared in tkeir awn devices. They are caught in the pit which their 
hands had digged. This is the purpose that is purposed upon the whole 
earths and this is the hand that is stretched out itpon all the nationsJ * 
In the third place, The wisdom of the Wfcirld is foolishness with 
Gods because, though it should be allowed by Providence to run, 
without disturbance, its fullest career, and to compass successfully 
whatever it had projected*, yet it can produce nothing in the issue 
worthy of the pursuit of f ft truly wise man. It is a wisdom which 
over-reaches and counteracts itself; anil instead of expected happi¬ 
ness, ends in misery.—If the existence of another world be admitted, 
can he be accounted wise, who frames his conduct solely with a view 
to this world, and beyond it has nothing to look tor but punishment? 
Is he a wise man, who exchanges that which is eternal, for that which 
is temporary; and though it were to gain the whole world, exposes 
himself to lose his own soul ?—But laying another world out of the 
question, taking things on the footing of this life only, still it can be 
clearly shown, that the crooked wisdom of the world is no better 
than foolishness. For what is the amount of all that this wise man 
hath gained, or can gain, after all the toil he has undergone, and all 
the sacrifices he has made, in order to nttain success? lie has sup¬ 
planted a rival; he has defeated an enemy; helms obtained, perhaps, 
a splendid establishment for himself and his family. But how is all 
this success enjoyed? with a mind often ill at ease; with a character 
dubious at the best, suspected by the world in general, seen through 
by the judicious and discerning. For the man of the’ world .flatters 
himself in vain, if he imagines that, by the plausible appearances^' 
his behaviour, he can thoroughly conceal from the world what he is, 
and keep them ignorant of the hollow principles upon which lie has 
acted. For a short time the world may be deceived; but after a man 
lias continued lor a while to act his part upon the public stage, aiuf 
has been tried by the dillercnt occurrences of life, his real character 
never fails to be discovered. The judgment of the public on the 
character of men, as to their worth, probity, and honour, seldom 
,errs. In the mean time, the advantages of lb’jtune or station, which 
the man of the world has gained, after having been enjoyed for a 
while, become insipid to him; their first relish is gone, und lie has 
little more to expect. He finds himself embarrassed witii cares anil 
fears. He is sensible that by many he is envied and hated; and 
thtnigh surrounded by km flatterers, is conscious that he is destitute 
of real friends. As he advances in years, all the enjoyments of his 
troubled prosperity are diminished more and more, and with many 
apprehensions he looks forward to the decline of life. 

Compute now, O wise man, as thou art! what thou hast acquired 
by all thy selfish and intricate wisdom, by all thy refined and double 
conduct, thy dark and designing policy? Canst thou say that thy 
mind is satisfied with thy past tenour of conduct ? Has thy real 

* Isaiah, xiv. 26. 
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happiness kept pace, in any degree, with the success of thy worldly 
'plans, or the advancement of thy fortune? Are thy days more 
cheerful and gay, or are thy nights more calm and free of care, than 
those of the plain and upright man, whom thou hast so often treated 
with scorn ? To thine own conscience I appeal, whether thou darest 
say, that aught which thou hast gained by the wisdom of the world, 
be a sufficient compensation for incurring the' displeasure of thy 
Creator, for forfeiting self-approbation within thy breast, for losing 
the esteem of the wisest and worthiest part of mankind around thee ? 
— How long , ye simple ones, will yc love simplicity, and the scorners 
delight in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Mow long will ye 
love vanity, and seek after lies ? 

From what has been said of the nature and the effects of worldly 
wisdom, you will now judge how justly it is termed foolishness with 
God, and how much it merits the severe epithets which are given it 
in Scripture, of earthly, sensual, and devilish. Opposite to it stands 
the wisdom that is from above, which is described by an Apostle, as 
pure t peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy * —Thij, and this only, 
is that real wisdom, which it is both our duty and our interest to culti¬ 
vate. It carries every character of being far superiour to the wisdom.of 
the world. It is masculine and generous; it is magnanimous and brave; 
it is uniform and consistent. The wise man of the world is obliged 
to shape and form his course according to the changing occurrences 
of the world; he is unsteady and perplexed; he trembles at every 
possible consequence, and is ever looking to futurity with a troubled 
mind. But the .wise man in God’s sight moves in a higher sphere. 
His integrity directs his course without perplexity or trouble. He 
hriquires only what is right, becoming, and honourable for him to do. 
Being satisfied as to this, he asks no farther questions. The issue 
it is not in his power to direct; but the part which is assigned to 
■ him, he will act; secure, that come what will, in life and death, the 
Psovidence of that God whom he serves, will effectually guard all 
his great interests. At the same time, the spirit of this wisdom is 
perfectly consistent with proper foresight, and vigilant attention. It 
is opposed to art and cunning, not to prudence and caution. It is 
the mark, not of a weak and improvident, but of a great and noble 
mind; which will in no event take refuge in falsehood and dissimu¬ 
lation ; which scorns deceit, because it holds it to be mean and base; 
and seeks no disguise, because it needs none to hide it. — Such a 
character is both amiable and venerable. While it ennobles the 
magistrate and the judge, and adds honour and dignity to the rflost 
exalted stations, it commands respect in every rank of life. When 
the memdry of artful and crooked policy speedily sinks, and is ex¬ 
tinguished, this true wisdom shall long preserve an- honourable me¬ 
morial among men, and from God shaft receive everlasting glory. 

• Janes, ill. 15. 17. 
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SERMON LXXXIX. 

ON THE GOVERNMENT OF HUMAN AFFAIRS BY PROVIDENCE. 

Prov. xvi. 9. 

A man's heart deviseth his way ; but the Lard directeth his steps. 

Many devices there arc, and much exercise of thought and counsel 
ever going on among mankind. * When we look abroad into the 
world, we behold a very busy and active scene; a great multitude 
always in motion, actuated by a variety of passions, and engaged in 
the prosecution of many different designs, where they commonly 
flatter themselves with the prospect of success. But, much of this 
labour we behold, at the same time, falling to the ground. The race 
is far from being always to the swi/l, or the battle to the strong, or 
riches to men of understanding. It plainly appears, that the efforts 
of our activity, how great soever they may be, are subject to the 
controul of a superiour invisible Power; to that Providence of 
Heaven, which works by secret anil imperceptible, but irresistible 
means. Higher counsels than ours are concerned in the issues of 
human conduct. Deeper and more extensive plans, of which nothing 
is known to us, are carried on above. The line is let out, to allow 
us to run a certain length; but by that line we are all the while in¬ 
visibly held, and are recalled and checked at the pleasure of Heaven. 
— Such being now the condition of man on earth, let us consider 
what instruction this state of things is fitted to q^Ford us. I shall 
first illustrate a little farther the position in the Text, that tjiough a 
man's heart may devise his way, it is the Lord who directeth his steps ,* 
and then point out the practical improvement to be made of this 
doctrine. 

Among all who admit the existence of a Deity, it has been a ge¬ 
neral belief that he exercises some government over human affairs. 
It appeared altogether contrary to reason, to suppose that after God 
had erected this stupendous fabric of the universe, had beautified it 
with so much ornament, and peopled it with such a multitude of ra- 
* tional beings,*he should then have thrown it <out from his care, as a 
despised, neglected offspring, and allowed its affairs to float about at 
random. There was indeed one set of ancient philosophers who 
adopted this absurd opinion; but though they nominally allowed the' 
existence of some beings whom they called gous, yet as they*ascribed 
to them neither the creation nor the government of the world, they 
were held to be in reality Atheists. 

In what manner Providence interposes in human affairs; by what 
means it influences the thoughts and counsels of men, and, notwith¬ 
standing the influence it exerts, leaves to them the freedom of will 
and choice, are subjects of a dark and mysterious nature, and which 
have given occasion to many an intricate controversy. Let us re¬ 
member, that the manner in which God influences the motion of all 
the heavenly bodies, the nature of that secret power by which he is 
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ever dircctiA^; the sun and the moon, the planets, stars, and comets, 
v’n their course through the heavens, while they appear to move them¬ 
selves in a free course, are matters no less inexplicable to us, than the 
manner in which he influences the counsels of men. But, though 
the mode of divine operation remains unknown, the fact of an over¬ 
riding influence is equally certain in the moral, as it. is in the natural 
world. In cases where the fact is clearly authenticated, we are not 
at liberty to call its truth in question, merely because we understand 
not the manner in which it is brought about. Nothing can be more 
clear from the testimony of Scripthre, than that God takes part in all 
that happens among mankind; directing and overruling the whole 
course of events so as to make every one of them answer the designs 
of his wise and righteous government. This is distinctly and expli¬ 
citly asserted in the Text. Throughout all the sacred writings, God 
is represented as on every occasion, by various dispensations of his 
Providence, rewarding the righteous, or chastening them, according 
as his wisdom requires, and punishing the wicked. We cannot in¬ 
deed conceive God acting as the governour of the world at all, unless 
his government were to extend to all the events that happen. It is 
upon the supposition of a particular Providence, that our worship 
and prayers to him are founded. All his perfections would be utterly 
insignificant to us, if they were not exercised oil every occasion, ac¬ 
cording as' the circumstances of his creatures required. The Al¬ 
mighty would then he no more than an unconcerned spectator of the 
behaviour of his subjects, regarding the obedient and the rebellious 
with an equal eye. 

It were needless to prosecute any farther the argument in favour 
of a particular Providence. The experience of every one must, 
mpre oy less, bear testimony to it. We need not for this purpose 
have recourse to those sudden and unexpected vicissitudes, which 
have sometimes astonished whole nations, and drawn their attention 
to the conspicuous hand of Ileaven. We need not appeal to the 
history of the statesman and the wurriour; of the ambitious and the 
enterprising. We confine cur observation to those whose lives have 
been most plain and simple, and who had no desire to depart from 
the ordinary tram of conduct. — In how many instances, my friends, 
have you found, tluu ^ou are held in subjection to a higher Power, 
on whom depends the accomplishment of your wishes and designs? 
Fondly you had projected some favourite plan. You thought that you 
had forecast, and provided for all that might happen. You had taken 
your measures with such vigilant prudence, that on every side you seem¬ 
ed to yourself perfectly guarded and secure. But, lo ! sonic little evont 
hath come about, unforeseen by you, and in its consequences, at the 
first seerqingly inconsiderable, which yet hath turned the whole 
course of things into a new direction, and blasted all your hopes. At 
other times, your counsels and plans have been permitted to succeed. 
You then applauded your own wisdom, and sat down to feast on the 
happiness you hod attained. To your surprise you found, that hap¬ 
piness was hot there; and that God’s decree had appointed it to be 
only vanity. We labour for prosperity, and obtain it not. Unex- 
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pected, it is sometimes made to drop upon us, as of its* own accord. 
The happiness of man depends on secret springs, too nice and deli¬ 
cate to be adjusted by human art. It requires a favourable combin¬ 
ation of external circumstances with the state of his own mind. To 
accomplish on every occasion such a combination, is far beyond his 
power; but it is what God can at all times effect; as the whole scries 
of external causes are arranged according to his pleasure, and the 
hearts of all men are in his hands, to turn them •wheresoever he wills, 
as rivers of -water. From the imperfection of our knowledge to as¬ 
certain what is good for us, and from the detect of our power to bring 
about that good when known,'arise all those disappointments which 
continually testify, that the -way of man is not in himself) that he is 
not the master of his own lot; that, though he may devise, it is God 
who directs; God who can make the smallest incident an effectual 
instrument of his Providence for overturning the most laboured plans 
of men. 


Accident, and chance, and fortune, are words which we often hear 
mentioned, and much is ascribed to them in the life of man. But 
they are words without meaning; or, as far as they have any signifi¬ 
cation, they are are no other than names for the unknown operations 
of Providence. For it is certain, that in God’s universe nothing 
comes to pass causelessly, or in vain. Every event has its own deter¬ 
mined direction. That chaos of human affairs and intrigues, where 
we can see no light; that mass of disorder and confusion which they 
often present to our view, is all clearness and order in the sight of 
Him who is governing and directing all, and bringing forward every 
event in its due time and place. Hie Lord sitlelh-on.theflood. The 
Lord maketh the -wrath of man to praise him , as he maketh* the hail 
and the rain obey his •coord. He hath j)reparcd his throne iirtlic , 
heavens; and his kingdom ndeth over all. A man’s heart deviseth his 
way , but the Jjord directeth his steps. 

Having illustrated the doctrine of the Text, I proceed to show 
how it is to-be improved by us. I must begin with warning you* that 
, the doctrine I have illustrated has no tendency to supersede counsel, 
design, or a proper exertion of the active powers of inan. Because 
Providence is superiour to us, it docs not follow that therefore man 
has no part to act; or because our industry is sometimes disap¬ 
pointed, that therefore it is always vain. It is by the use of ordinary 
means, that Providence, for the most part, accomplishes its designs. 
Man devising his own way, and carrying on his own plans, has a 
place in the order of means which Providence employs, flo exer¬ 
tions therefore of his own, he is called by God. His Maker framed 
him for action; and then only he is happy, when in action he is 
properly employed. To supine idleness, to a vain and presumptu¬ 
ous trust in Providence, while we neglect what is incumbent on us to 
perform, no encouragement is given in Scripture; on the contrary, 
threaten ings are denounced against it. But the doctrine of the Text 
is to be improved. 

In the first place, For correcting anxious and immoderate care 
about the future events of our life. This anxiety is the source of 
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much sin, arid therefore is often rebuked in Scripture, as alienating 
the mind from God, and from the higher objects of virtue and reli¬ 
gion, and filling the heart with passions which both annoy and cor¬ 
rupt it. If it be the parent of much sin, it is certainly also the 
offspring of great folly. For in such a state as human life has just 
now been represented to be, what means this mighty bustle and stir, 
this restless perturbation of thought and care, as if all the issues of 
futurity rested wholly on our conduct?— Something depends upon 
thyself; and there is reason, upon this account, for acting thy part 
with prudence and attention. But upon a hand unseen it depends, 
either to overturn all thy projects, or to crown them with success; 
and therefore, when the issue is so uncertain, thine attention should 
never run into immoderate card By disquieting thyself so much 
about futurity, thou takest upon thy shoulders a load which is not 
thine, and which indeed thou art unable to bear. 

The folly of such anxiety is aggravated by this consideration, that 
all events are under a much better and wiser direction than we could 
place them. Perhaps that evil which wc have dreaded so much in 
prospect, may never lie suffered to arrive. Providence may either 
have turned into a quite different course, that black cloud which ap¬ 
peared to carry the storm ; or before the storm burst, our heads may 
be laid so low as to be out of its reach. Perhaps, also, the storm 
may be permitted to come upon us, nwl yet under its dark wings 
may bring to us some secret and unexpected good. Who humeth 
’what is good for man all the days of his vain life , which he spendeth as 
a shadow ? Who knoweth this, my brethren, except God ? And 
who consultctb it* so effectually as lie, who by his infinite wisdom 
maketh dll things work together for good to them who lave him ? Is it 
not? then, our greatest happiness, that when man deviseth , God 
directeth ? Is it not far better for us than if the case were reversed; 
if the all-wise God were only ineffectually to devise, and man, blind, 
and ignorant, and rash as he is, were to have the full direction of his 
own (Steps ? —- Wherefore vex not thyself in vain. To the unavoid¬ 
able evils of life, add not this evil of thine own procuring, a torment¬ 
ing nnxiety about the success of thy designs. The great rule both 
of religion and wisdom is, I)o thy duty, and leave the issue to 
Heaven. Commit thy t Say unto the Lord. Act thy part fairly, and 
as wisely as thou canst, for thine apparent interest; and then, with 
ft steady and untroubled mind, wait for what God shall sec meet to 
appoint. This is wisdom : all beyond this, is vanity and tolly. 

In the*second place, The doctrine of the Text is calculated not 
only to repress anxiety, but to enforce moderation of mind in every 
state; it humbles the pride of prosperity, and prevents that despair 
which is incident'to adversity. — The presumption of prosperity is 
the source both of vices and mischiefs innumerable. It renders men 
forgetful of God and,.religion. It intoxicates them with the love, and 
immerses them in the indulgence, of pleasure. It hardens their 
hearts to the distresses of their brethren. Now, consider, how little 
ground the real situation of the most prosperous man affords for 
this vain elation of mind. He is dependent every moment on the 
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pleasure of a superiour; and knows not, but Providence 4nay be just 
preparing for him the most unforeseen reverses. Shall he boast kink* 
self of to-morrow, who knoweth not what a day may bring forth ? He 
hath perhaps said in his heart, My mounfain stands strong; I shall 
never be moved. But God needcth only to hide his face , and pre¬ 
sently he is troubled. That little eminence on, which he stood, and 
from which he surveyed with pride his fellow-creatures below him, 
was no more than an eminence of dust. The Almighty blows upon 
it with the breath of his mouth, pnd it is scattered. Belongs it to 
him whose tenure of prosperity' is so insecure, to utter the voice of 
contempt, or to lift the rod of oppression over his fellows, when over 
his own head is stretched that high arm of heaven, which levels, at 
one touch, the mighty with the low? 

The government of God is accompanied with this signal advantage, 
that at once it humbles the proud, and revives the distressed. As 
long as we believe in one higher than the highest, to whom all must 
look up, the greatest man is taught to be modest, and to feel his 
dependence: ami the lowest man has an object of continual resource 
and hope. Injured by men, he can fly to that righteous Govcrnour 
who rules the earth, and, from his interposition, hope for better 
days. Providence is the gieat sanctuary to the afflicted who main¬ 
tain their integrity. Consolation they always find in the belief of it; , 
and often there has issued from this sanctuary the most seasonable' 
relief. There issues from it, at all times, this voice of comfort; 
Trust in the Lord, and do good; and so thou skalt dwell in the land t 
and verily thou shall be fed. * Thine enemies may conspire; the 
Heathen may rage , and the people imagine a vain thing. But he that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord shall hold them in* derision. 
For the Lord is the keeper of Israeli he is the shield of the righteous. 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem , so the Lord is round about 
his people from henceforth and for ever, f 

In the third place, The doctrine that has been illustrated, of tlje 
interposal of Providence in all human affairs, places the vanity and 
folly of all sinful plans in a very strong light. — All sin, in every view 
of it, must be attended with danger. He who embarks in any unjust 
or criminal enterprise, besides the manifest peril to his own soul, 
incurs the risk of his character being discovered, and of meeting 
with hatred, contempt, and just resentment from the world. One 
would think that when the consequences on one side are so danger¬ 
ous, the bribe on the other side must be very high, and the prospect 
of success very fair and promising. Now, consider how tHis matter 
truly stands. The sinner hath against him, first, that general un¬ 
certainty which I before showed to take place in all the designs 
and projects formed by men. Could the most artful and best devised 
means always ensure success to the end we sought to obtain, some 
apology might then be made for departing occasionally from the path 
of rectitude. But it is far from being true, that such road to sure 
success can, on any occasion, be found. On the contrary, we every 
day see the most plausible and best concerted plans baffled and thrown 
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to the groiiqd; and there is nothing which on many occasions has 
"been more remarked, than Providence seeming to make sport of the 
wisdom of man. 

This view of things aldne were sufficient to show to the sinner the 
insecurity and danger of the system on which he acts. But there is 
much more against^him than this. For he, by his guilty plans, hath 
engaged against himself one certain and most formidable enemy, to 
whom he hath great reason to look up with terrour. He cannot pos¬ 
sibly believe that the righteous Gpveruour of the universe beholds 
with an equal eye the designs of the virtuous who honour him, and 
the designs of the guilty who despise his laws, and do injustice to bis 
servants. No; against these latter, Providence hath pointed its darts, 
hath bent its bow in the heavens; the face of the Lot'd is againt them 
that do evil. * Other designs may fail; but those of the wicked, God 
is concerned in overthrowing. It is true, that this life is not the sea¬ 
son of rendering to every man according to his works. But though 
retribution does not on every occasion take place at present, yet nei¬ 
ther is the exercise of divine justice always delayed. The history of 
tiie world is continually furnishing us with examples of the wicked 
taken in their mm devices ,• of the crafty snared in the works of their 
own hands; of sinners falling into the pit which themselves had digged. 
How often, when signal crimes were ready to be perpetrated, hath 
God remarkably interposed; hath spread his shield before the just, 
unnerved the arm of the assassin, or struck a sudden damp into his 
mind at the critical moment ? — Obnoxious then as the sinner is to 
so many dangers; exposed perpetually to the disappointment of his 
designs by the uncertainty of human events; exposed, over and above, 
to the avenging interposition of Heaven; what strange infatuation has 
tempted- him to depart from the plain and safe path of integrity? 

In the last place, From all that has been said on this subject, we 
clearly see how much it concerns us to perform those duties which a 
Proper regard to Providence requires, and to obtain protection from 
that £>ower which directeth and disposeth all. A more incontro¬ 
vertible axiom there cannot be than this, that if man only deviseth 
his way, while God overrules his devices and directs his steps, an 
interest in God's favour is far more important than all the wisdom 
and ability of man. Without his favour, the wisest will be disap¬ 
pointed and baffled; under his protection and guidance, the simple 
are led in a plain and sure path. —7 In vain would the giddy and pro¬ 
fane throw Providence out of their thoughts, and affect to think and 
act, as if all depfefided on themselves." This boldness of self-stiflv- 
ciency is affectation, and no more. For, moments there are, when 
the man of stoutest heart feels the strong subjection under which he 
is held, and would gladly grasp at the aid of Heaven. As long as 
human af&irs proceed in a smooth train, without any alarming pre¬ 
sages gf change or linger, the man of the world may remain pleased 
with himself, and be fully confident in his own powers. But whose 
life continues long so undisturbed ? Let any uncommon violence 
shake the elements around him, and threaten him with destruction; 

• Piolm xxxiv. IS. 
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let the aspect of public affairs be so lowering os to f^ebode some 
great calamity; or, in his private concerns, let some sudden changer* 
arrive to shatter his fortune, or let sickness, and the harbingers of 
approaching death, show him his frailty; and how ready will he then 
be to send up prayers from the heart, that Providence would befriend 
and relieve him ? Religion, my friends, is not a matter of theory and 
doubt. Its foundations are laid deep in the nature and condition of 
man. It lays hold of every man’s feelings. In every man’s heart and 
conscience it has many witnesses t,o its importance and reality. 

Let us then neglect no means which may be of avail for procuring 
the grace anil favour of that Divine .Providence on which so much 
depends. Let no duties be overlooked which belong to us as sub¬ 
jects of God: devout worship, and grateful praises for all his bless¬ 
ings ; humble trust in his goodness, and implicit submission to his 
will ; and constant and cheerful obedience to his laws. Let us be 
thankful that God hath clearly made known all that he requires of us 
in order to' be accepted in his sight; and that not only he haS re¬ 
vealed the rule of duty, but also hath pointed out to us in the Gospel, 
the direct method of reconciliation with him, through faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Providence hath condescended to become our 
instructor in this great article; hath taught us in what way our sins 
may be forgiven, our imperfect services be accepted, and an interest 
in the divine grace be attained by means of our Redeemer. Ineac- ' 
cusable we must be, if all this offered grace we shall wantonly throw 
at our feet. In a world so full of vicissitudes and uncertainty, let us 
take pains to secure to ourselves one resting-place ; one habitation 
that cannot be moved. By piety and prayer, by .faith, repentance, 
anil a gooil life, let us seek the friendship of the Most High;* so shall 
he who dirrclefh the steps of man now, conduct our path in* such a 
course as shall bring us in the end to himself. 


SERMON XC. 

ON PRAYER. 

* 

Psalm lxv. 2. 

O Thou that hearcst prayer t unto Thee shall all flesh come! 

T^he Supreme Being is represented under many-amiable characters 
in the Sacred Writings; as the Father of Mercies , the God of Love , 
the Author of every good and perfect gift . But there is no character 
which carries more comfort, or which renders God so properly the 
object of confidence and trust, as this, of his being the Hearer of 
Prayer. This view of the Almighty accommodates his perfections 
to our necessities and wants, and in our present frail and distressed 
state affords a constant refuge to which we can fly. Unto Thee shall 
all flesh, come. To Thee, shall an indigent world look up for the 
supply of their wants; to Thee, shall the proudest sinner, at some 
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time or oth^fe be compelled to bow; to Thee, shall the distressed mid 
^afflicted have recourse, as to their last relief and hope. 

Prayer is a duty essential to natural religion. Wherever the light 
of nature taught men to acknowledge the being of a God, to that 
God also it directed them to pray. In the Christian revelation, great 
stress is laid upon this duty, and great encouragement given to it. 
Our blessed Saviour hot only set the example himself, and enjoined 
the practice to his followers, but thought .it worthy his express in¬ 
struction to teach them in what manner to pray, and even to put 
words in their mouth. We are assured that prayers are not in vain; 
but that as the eyes of the Lord.&fc upon the righteous, so his ears are 
open to their cry; that if we a$k "aright,. we shall receive; if we seek , 
we shall find; if We knock , it shall be opened to us. It is, indeed, hard 
to say, whether Prayer is to lie most properly considered as a duty 
incumbent on all, or as a privilege allowed to them- But a blessed 
circumstance it is, that our duty and our privilege thus concur in 
one; that we are commanded to do what our wants naturally dictate 
to be done; even to ask what is good from God, who givelh to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not. — In treating of tins subject, it will 
be proper to consider, first, the nature ami the subjects of Prayer; 
next, its proper qualifications; and lastly, the advantages and bless¬ 
ings which attend it. 

' I. The Nature of Prayer supposes, in the first place, That we have 
a just sense of our own wants and miseries, and of* our dependence 
on God for relief. To be suitably impressed with this sense, we 
need only think what our present situation is. We live in a world 
where every tiling around us is dark and uncertain. When we look 
back on*'the past, we must remember that there we have met with 
mrtc.li disappointment and vanity. When we look forward to the 
future, all is unknown. We are liable there to many dangers which 
we cannot foresee; and to many which we foresee approaching, yet 
know not how to defend ourselves against them. We are often ig- 
noratft what course we can steer with safety; nay, so imperfect is our 
own wisdom, and so great the darkness which covers futurity, that 
while we imagine that we are in the road to prosperity, we are often 
rushing blindly into the most fatal evils. — Besides these contingencies 
of life, which make us •feel so deeply the necessity of looking up to * 
some more powerful Guide ami Protector, there are other circum¬ 
stances in our state which lead to reflections still more alarming. 
We know that we;^e the subjects of a supreme righteous Governour, 
to whom? we are accountable for our conduct. We were sent intp 
this world by his appointment, and we are removed from it at his 
decree. How soon the call for our removal may be given, none of 
us know; but .talus ,we profess to believe, that upon our going hence 
we are t<?be brought into new and unknown habitations, suitable to 
our behaviour here. Who amongst us can say, that he imperfectly 
ready to appear before his Creator and Judge, and to give ftn account 
to him for all the actions of his life ? How much do the best of us 
stand in need of mercy and forgiveness for our offences past, and of 
direction and assistance faun Heaven to guide us in our future way? 
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What reason to dread that, if we be left entirely to ours^ves, we wUl 
be in the utmost danger of departing from virtue and from happiness^' 
and of leaving life under the displeasure of Him who is to judge us ? 
—While with this sense of our imperfections, our dangers, and our 
guilt, we come to the Hearer of Prayer, we must, in the next place. 
Pray to God, in the belief that with him there% power which can 
give us relief, and goodness which will incline him to give it. Prayer 
supposes a full persuasion thqt his Providence rules and governs all; 
that through all futurity his eye penetrates; that there are no events 
of our life in which he interposes not; that he knows the most secret 
motions of our hearts; and that to the hearts of all men he has access, 
by avenues unknown to us, and can turn them according to his plea¬ 
sure. It supposes, at the same time, a firm confidence in the declar¬ 
ations he has made in his word, that a plan is established for dispensing 
grace to fallen and guilty mankind, through a great liedeemer. It 
supposes a humble hope that, as lie knows our frame , and remembers 
wc are dust, he will not reject the supplications of the penitent re¬ 
turning sinner; that he is one who hath no pleasure in our sorrows 
and distress, but desires the happiness of his creatures, and beholds 
with complacency the humble and sincere worshipper. 

Now these things being supposed, this just sense of our own im¬ 
perfections and guilt, and this proper impression of the divine nature, 
when the soul is hi this posture of devotion, breathing forth its sor- * 
rows and its wants before its Creator, and imploring from him pro¬ 
tection and aid, it cannot but give vent to the high conceptions wilh 
which it will then be affected, of God’s supreme perfection. This 
of course becomes the foundation of that part of devotion which is 
styled adoration or praise. — As it is the experience of paift • good¬ 
ness which warms the heart of the worshipper, and encounfge!?*his , 
present supplication, he will naturally be led to a grateful celebra¬ 
tion of the mercies of Heaven; whence thanksgiving becomes an 
essential part of his devotion. —As he cannot put up petitions witlu. 
out acknowledging his wants, and as his wants are closely connected 
with his frailty and ill-deserving, hence the most humble confession 
of guilt must necessarily enter into Prayer. — If there be any terms 
on which we may expect the Deity to be most propitious; if there 
be any meritorious Intercessor through whom'we may prefer our re¬ 
quest to him, this assuredly will be the method which the pious wor¬ 
shipper will choose for addressing the Almighty; and this will be, 
the ground of his praying in the name of Christ^saending up his pe¬ 
titions to God through his beloved Son, whom he hcareth always. 

Thus it appears, that there is a just foundation for Prayer, in all 
its parts, naturally laid in the present circumstances of man, and in 
the relation in which he stands to God. But as petition is the chief 
and most distinguishing part of Prayer, it will be requisite that we 
consider ptuticularly what those requests are, which arc proper to be 
offered up to God. These may ail be classed under three heads: 
first, requests for temporal blessings; next, for spiritual mercies; and 
lastly, intercessions for the welfare of others. 

With regard to temporal blessings, though men may lay a re- 
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straint up^e themselves in the expressions which they utter in Prayer, 
yet it is much to be suspected, that the inward wishes of their hearts 
for such blessings are often the most fervent of any. * To wish and 
pray for the advantages'of life, is not forbidden. Our Saviour hath 
so far countenanced it, as to command us to pray that God would 
give us our daily bread; that is, as his words nave been always un¬ 
derstood, that he would bestow what is necessary for the sustenance 
and comfort of life. Yet the very sound of the words retrenches 
every superfluous and extravagant wish. Not for riches and honours, 
for great advancement or long life, or for numerous and flourishing 
families, has he given us any encouragement to pray. Foreign are 
such things to the real improvement, foreign very often to the true 
happiness of man. Foolishly they may be wished for, when the wish 
accomplished would prove our ruin. Let health and peace, content¬ 
ment and tranquillity, bound the humble Prayer which we send up 
to Heaven; that God may feed ns with food convenient for us; that 
whatever our outward circumstances are, they may be blessed to us 
by him, and accompanied with a quiet mind. Even health and peace 
themselves may not always prove blessings. Sweet and desirable as 
they seem, God may, at certain times, foresee their tendency to cor¬ 
rupt our hearts, and may, in mercy, reject a prayer for them, which, 
on our part, may be allowably put up. For the nature of ’all tem¬ 
poral things is such, that they have not one fixed and stable charac¬ 
ter, but may be convertible on different occasions either into good or 
ill; and, therefore, some reserve in our wish must always be main¬ 
tained ; and to the wiser judgment of God it must be left to determine 
what is fit to be bestowed, and what to be withheld. — But this we 
may lawfully pray, that, as far as to God seems meet, he would make 
otRstate comfortable, and our days easy and tranquil; that he would 
save us from falling into any severe and extreme distress; that he 
would preserve to us the enjoyment of those friends and comforts that 
Ave most love; or if he bereave us of any of them, that he would in 
mcitcy assist and support us under the loss; in fine, that he would 
so order our lot, that we may be kept as free from pain, trouble, anil 
anguish, as shall be consistent with the higher improvements of our 
souls, in piety, virtue, and wisdom. 

In the next place,* With regard to spiritual mercies, we are un¬ 
questionably allowed to be more fervent and explicit in our requests 
at the throne of grace. God can never be displeased in hearing us 
implore from him those graces and endowments of the soul, that 
beautify us in his sight, that are good for all men, good at all times, 
indeed the only certain and immutable goods; and therefore to these 
only pertains that earnestness, that urgency of Prayer, which is re¬ 
presented as acceptable to the Almighty. — Our petitions of this na¬ 
ture, our Saviour has ranked under the two great heads, of forgive¬ 
ness for past offences, and deliverance from future temptations. It 
is chiefly for these important blessings, that we are to prostrate our¬ 
selves before our Father in Heaven, begging of him, who knows our 
heart with all its frailties, that he would accept our sincere repent¬ 
ance, and pardon our errours for die sake of Jesus Christ. We must 
* j 
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earnestly pray that he would strengthen us by his grace Ao resist the 
temptations that hereafter may assault us; and whatever he appoint 
to befal us without, may enable us to preserve a good conscience 
within; that he may teach us to know ourselves, and assist us to con- 
troul .and govern our passions; that he may endow us with temper¬ 
ance in prosperity, and resignation under adversity; that in no situ¬ 
ation of life we may be allowed to forget what we owe to our Maker 
and Redeemer; and" that after having discharged the duties of life, 
through the assistance of Divine grace, with some measure of integ¬ 
rity and honour, we may be prepaifed for going through the last scene 
of life without dismay; and when we have made a decent and peace¬ 
ful retreat from this world, we may then find ourselves in some better 
and happier state. 

In the first place, It is to be remembered that intercessions for the 
welfare of others form a material part of Prayer. The sincere wor¬ 
shipper is not to consider himself as a single and separate being, 
confining his concern wholly to himself. Our Saviour has initiated 
us into n more noble and enlarged spirit of devotion, when he taught 
us to begin with praying that the kingdom of God may be advanced 
over all, and that mankind may be rendered as lmppy by doing his 
will, as the angels are in heaven. When we bow our knee to the 
common Father, let it be like affectionate members of his family, de¬ 
siring the prosperity of all our brethren. v In particular, the happi- , 
ness of our friends and relations, of those whom we love, and by 
whom we are loved, ought then to be near our heart; praying that 
the Almighty may be our God, and the God of our friends and 
family, for ever; that he may watch over them,^and bless them; 
and may make us long happy in mutual comfort and affection^ We 
ought to remember our benefactors before God, and pruyjfef, a 
return of Divine blessings on their head. The distressed and afflicted 
ought to share our sympathy; remembering them te/to suffer culver* 
sitg, as being ourselves in the body s and shedding the friendly tear at 
the thought of human W’oe. Our enemies themselves ought not to be 
forgotten in our prayers: in fine, our prayers ought to be an exer¬ 
cise of extensive benevolence of heart; a solemu testimony offered 
up to the God of Love, of our kind ami charitable affection to all 
.men. • 

But now, after wlmt has been suggested concerning the proper 
subjects of Prayer, I am aware that it may be said by some, To what 
purpose is all this detail ? — Do we propose, by our prayers, to give ’ 
to the Supreme Being any new information, regarding our .^tuation, 
oPwhich he is not possessed. Docs He not already know all our 
wants and distresses; and will He not be prompted by his goodness 
and wisdom to do for us in such circumstances, whatever is fit and 
proper to be done ? Do we imagine that by the importunity of our 
solicitations and requests, He can be prevailed upon to alter his 
purpose, or depart from his system in the government of the world, 
in order to gratify our desires ? — Such objections against the rea¬ 
sonableness of prayer, have been often urged with all the parade of 
scepticism. Though, on the first view, they may carry some appear- 
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ance of spA^ousness, yet on a slight discussion they fall to the 
‘ground forhey all rest on a mistaken idea of the nature and de¬ 
sign of prayer. No man in his sober senses could ever believe that) 
by lifting his feeble voice* to Heaven* he could convey to the ear of 
the Almighty any new knowledge or information. None but the 
most ignorant could imagine, that by his prayers, he could raise any 
new emotions in the unchangeable Sovereign of the universe, and 
prevail upon him to alter his decrees in consequence of his request. 

— The efficacy of Prayer lies, not in working a change upon God, 
but in working a change upon ourselves; in begettiug or improving 
right dispositions of heart, and thereby making us fit subjects of the 
Divine mercy. It is not for the sake of our asking, that God grants 
the requests we prefer in prayer; but as our asking, with proper 
dispositions, produces that frame of mind which qualifies us to receive. 

— Hence Prayer has been appointed by God as an instrument for 
improving our nature, and is required on our part as a condition of 
receiving his favours. Thus, when upon a certain occasion he had 
by his Prophet predicted and promised circumstances of prosperity 
to the Jewish nation, the Prophet was directed to add, Thm saitk 
the Lord God, I vciU yet for this be enquired of by the house of Israel 
to do it for them * — Is there any one who would say, that it is not 
incumbent on all rational creatures to feel their dependence on the 
God who has formed them, and to refer to him all the blessings 
which they cither enjoy or hope to receive ? Would not the want of 
such becoming sentiments be altogether unworthy and sinful ? And 
if they are such sentiments as ought to be entertained, must it not 
be proper to .express them by words in prayer, and thereby to 
strengthen the impression of them on our minds ? 

•Biit' , in truth there is no occasion for entering into any long dis¬ 
cussion of argument in order to evince the reasonableness of prayer. 
It is the natural dictate of the human heart. Though in the days 
*of prosperity mid ease it may, like other duties, have been neglected 
and* forgotten, yet on all great and trying occasions, men are 
prompted by an irresistible impulse to lift their eyes, and address 
their voice to Heaven. Who is there, for instance, that feeling him¬ 
self cruelly oppressed by injustice and violence, without any prospect 
of procuring redress,* ean forbear appealing to a Power that rules* 
above, and invoking Divine interposition to vindicate his innocence, 
and avenge his wrongs ? Who that is standing by the death-bed of 
a beloved friend, of a spouse, a brother, or a son, and sees them 
struggling with the last agonies, but finds himself impelled to look 
up to Heaven, and to pray from the heart that where men can give 
no aid, God would in his mercy support the dying man ? Was there 
ever a sinner so hardened, that when he finds himself leaving the 
world, ana standing on the brink'of an unknown eternity, is not dis- 
posed with earnest and trembling voice to pray that God would for¬ 
give his errours, and receive in peace his departing spirit? In such 
situations as these, man feels what he truly is, and speaks the native 
Unadulterated language of the heart. — Accordingly, throughout all 

• Ezek. xxKvi. 37. 
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ages and nations, the obligation to Prayer as a duty haubeen recog¬ 
nised, and its propriety has been felt. Over all theWorld, evep* 
among the most savage tribes, temples have been built, worshippers 
have assembled in crowds; and the wildest superstition has, by the 
various forms of homage which it adopted, borne testimony to this 
truth, that there is some God, to whom, as the Hearer of Prayer^ all 
flesh should come. 

In order that prayer may produce its proper effect, there are cer¬ 
tain qualifications necessarily belonging to it, which come next to be 
considered. 

One of the first and chief of these is seriousness, or an attentive 
and solemn frame of mind, in opposition to thoughts that wander, 
and to words that drop forth unmeaning from the lips. One would 
think it unnecessary to mention such a qualification to be requisite, 
when we are to be employed in so solemn an act as an immediate 
address to our Maker. Yet there is ground to apprehend, that 
an admonition of this nature is necessary to be given to many 
professed Christians. Men from their childhood have been so oft 
accustomed to repeat certain expressions, which they call, saying 
prayers, with little understanding, and less attention to what they 
say, that the habit of it is apt to be continued throughout life; as if 
the mere uttering of words, or presenting themselves, at set times, 
in a certain posture before God, had some charms in it to attract the, 
blessings of Heaven. — My brethren, this is trifling with one of the 
most important exercises in which the human mind can l>e employed; 
it is turning devotion into childish tolly. Let us never forget that it 
is the heart which must pray. The heart may p^ay' when no words 
are uttered. But if the heart be not engaged in Prayes,,all the 
words we can utter are no better than rude offensive sounde.iJg,«the 
ear of the Almighty. — Collect then thy mind within itself, before* 
thou preferrest a single petition; nay, before thou pronounccst the 
name of God in prayer. Be alone with him and thine own soul,; 
under the same impression as if thou wert just.about to qppear 
before the judgment-seat of that God to whom thou prayest. 

To seriousness, we must join affection in prayer; I mean that de¬ 
votion of the heart which is inspired by gratitude and love, in dis¬ 
tinction from forced prayer, or what is unwillingly preferred from 
servile fear, or mere regard to decency. We must come into the 
presence of God, .is to a Father in Heaven; not to a hard and op¬ 
pressive master, to whom we are obliged to pay obeisance to prevent 
ljim from destroying us.—Profound humility is perfectly ^consistent 
with this affectionate spirit in prayer. No presumptuous familiarity 
must enter into our addresses to God. We are enjoined to serve 
him ’with reverence and godly feat. Our devotion will be most fervent 
and affectionate, when we entertain the humblest thoughts of our¬ 
selves, joined with the most exalted conceptions of that God to 
whom we pray. Memember that God is in heaven^ and thou art an 
earths therefore let thy words be few. * 

Faith is a qualification of Prayer expressly required in Scripture. 

* Bede* v, s. 
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He that pravpth, saith the Apostle James, let him ask in faith, nothing 
' wavering ,*^By faith in Prayer, two things are meant: first, a ge¬ 
neral persuasion that God is a Being of infinite goodness and mercy; 
to whom, therefore, the prayers of his creatures are not put up in 
vain. He that cometk unto God must believe, not only that he is, but 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him f: without some 
belief of this kind, prayers were altogether superfluous. For who 
would send up supplications to a God who was believed to be inac¬ 
cessible to his creatures, and to have no regard to their circumstances 
and wants ? — At the same time, much ground we have to be con¬ 
scious of our own unworthiness, and to tremble at the remembrance 
of it, when, we address ourselves to Heaven; and therefore, secondly, 
to pray in faith is, in the Scripture sense of it, to pray in the name of 
Christ; that is, in the faith that it is through his merits and mediation 
only we can find acceptance with God. We acknowledge our guilt; 
we disclaim all trust in our own righteousness; and implore grace 
from God on account of what his Soil has done and suffered for us. 
This is the clear and express doctrine of the New Testament. We 
have boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus. We have 
this new and living way which he hath consecrated for us within the 
veil. Having this High Priest over the house of God, let us draw near 
with a true heart in fidl assurance of faith.% 

, Having thus pointed out the chief and most essential qualifications 
of Prayer, it remains that I lay some considerations before you, to 
show the importance and advantages of it. 

In the first place, Prayer is one of the most powerful means of 
recalling our minds from the vanities of life to serious thoughts; to 
a proper sense of God and our duty; and to all the high objects with 
which, jsye are intimately connected as rational and immortal beings. 
Surrounded, as we arc, with the objects and pleasures of the world; 
busied with its avocations, and continually immersed in its pursuits, 
jaav would become altogether the victim of sense, and a prey to its 
temptations; if there were not some stated occasions which brought 
him home to himself, and to the thoughts of another world. Prayer 
lias a much more impressive (-fleet for this purpose, than can be ex¬ 
pected from simple meditation. An immediate and solemn address 
to an omniscient Being, in whose presence we consider ourselves as' 
then particularly sisted, lends to produce a higher degree of serious 
and awful recollection, than would arise from a mere soliloquy of the 
mind with itself In Prayer, die soul approaches to the borders of 
an invisible world, and acts as a spirit holding intercourse with the 
Father of spirits. It drops for a time the remembrance of its earthly 
connexions, to dwell among everlasting objects. Prayer, by this 
means, both composes and purifies the heart; it gives the soul its 
proper elevation towards God, and has a happy effect to counterwork 
the dangerous impressions made by the corruptions of the world 
around us. 

^In the next place, Prayer is useful, not only as a corrective of our 
natural levity and forgetfulness of God, but as an actual exercise of 
. * • Juki, i. 6. Heb. Si. 6. t Heb. x. 19—22. 
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the best affections of our nature, which are thereby confirmed and 
strengthened. As far as Prayer is not a mere emission of«empty« 
words, but speaks, as it ought to do, die language of the heart, it is 
an assemblage of all the affections which constitute piety. It implies 
the highest sentiments of reverence and adoration, of love and grati¬ 
tude to God, of trust in his mercy, and of faith in our blessed Re¬ 
deemer, all animating the heart. Whatever nourishes such affections 
as these in the soul, gives strength and support at the same time to 
active virtue; and thereby prepares and assists us for every duty of 
life.—With respect to ourselves, die view which Prayer gives, of 
our necessities and wants, of our sins and offences against God, and 
of the dangers which we have thereby incurred, produces becoming 
humility of mind. Prostrate before that great Being whom we have 
so much offended, all the pride of man is laid in the dust. He is 
impressed with a sense of what he truly is, and taught how far re¬ 
moved from what he ought to be. By the prayers he puts up for 
being assisted to repent of past follies, and to make improvements for 
die future in virtue, the desire of virtue is cherished, and the pursuit 
of it excited; and if this desire after virtue which is expressed in 
Prayer be genuine, it is a degree of goodness already in some mea¬ 
sure begun within the heart.—Prayer is, at die same time? an exercise 
of benevolence towards men, as well as of piety towards God; when, 
as was before observed, not merely as individuals, but as members^of, 
the great family of God, we come before our heavenly Father, and 
express our affectionate wishes for all our brethren.-—While Prayer 
in this manner gives exertion to many of the highest parts of good¬ 
ness, it is attended moreover with this great advantage, that it tends 
to fortify the worshipper in the practice of all his duties. Kqr it im¬ 
presses him with a sense of God as the great triend and protect of 
righteousness in the world: to whom, therefore, all righteous men ' 
may look up with confidence and hope; whose strength is more than 
sufficient for their weakness; whose gracious aid none that served 
him ever implored in vain. - , 

In the last place, Prayer is important, not only as a means ol high 
improvement in religion, but as an instrument of consolation and 
relief under the distresses of life. How many situations are found 
in the world, where men have no resource left to them but pinyer to 
God! How forlorn would the persecuted and afflicted, the sad and 
the sorrowful be, if even this last sanctuary were shut against them; 
if they had no Protector in Heaven to whom they could look up iii 
the hours of anguish!—We all know what a relief it is \o be able 
to unbosom our griefs to some friend whom we believe compassionate 
and kind, even though it be not in his power to give us any effectual 
aid. In our heavenly father, we can look up, not only to one in 
whom compassions flow, who knows our frame, remembers we are dust , 
and pities us as a father pittethhis children ; but to One whose arm 
is all-powerful, cither to support us under our distress, or, if to his 
wisdom it seem meet, to relieve us altogether from it.—Hence, Prayer 
is so often the last retreat of the miserable. Where men can give 
them no aid, God is their present help. To him they can pour forth 
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those secret Wiefity which to men they sometimes cannot disclose. He 
'hears th<^e groans of the labburing heart, which no words can utter, 
and circumstances which would expose our requests to be despised by 
the world, prevent not our prayers from finding acceptance with God. 
It is his character to hear the cry of the poor, and to regard the prayer 
of the destitute! He is the helper of them who have no help of man.— 
Hence, Prayer may be termed the Temple of Tranquillity to the un¬ 
happy; where their 'founds are soothed, and their cares and sorrows 
arc for a time hushed and forgottei). ft may justly be said, that there 
only, on this side of the grave, the wicked cease from troubling , and the 
weary are at rest. There , the prisoners rest together j they hear no 
more the voice of the oppressor. The small aiid the great are there; 
and the servant is free from his master. * 

The reasonableness of Prayer as a duty, mid the advantages attend¬ 
ing it, being such as I have now endeavoured briefly to set forth, 
there is no wonder that so many repeated recommendations of it 
occur in the Sacred Writings; and that we are enjoined to be fervent 
in Prayer , to be instant in Prayer s nay, to pray without ceasing, f 
— By such precepts I do not understand that we are bound to fre¬ 
quent repetitions of long and tedious prayers. Our Saviour, in his 
excellent discourse on this subject, has sufficiently cautioned us 
against the hypocrisy of those who use vain repetitions , and think that 
• they shall he heard for their much speaking But besides the stated 
times of both public and private Prayer which we ought devoutly to 
observe, there is a habit of devotion, in occasional elevations of the 
soul towards God, which highly deserves to be cultivated. A thou¬ 
sand occurrences which happen when we are engaged in the affairs 
of the rarorld, and a thousand objects which present themselves to our 
view 'it?*the earth and the heavens when we are solitary and alone, 
may suggest matter of devout ejaculation towards God. By cherish¬ 
ing such a habit, we preserve on our minds the native spirit of 
J£r??/er. We correct those evil dispositions which intercourse with 
die iporld is always apt to introduce; we improve our contemplation 
of the objects which surround us, into on act of devotion; and cither 
from the crowded city, or the solitary field, can send up to Heaven 
that homage of the heart, which is no less acceptable to the Al¬ 
mighty, than if it arose in vocal form from the midst of the temple. . 
In this sense I understand the injunction given to pray without ceas¬ 
ing. —And surely, my brethren, when we consider the high value 
of those blessings for which we depend on Heaven, it must appear 
to every (reflecting mind, that we cannot be too earnest in our sup¬ 
plications to obtain therm To what purpose tend all our present 
solicitude and care; all the application of the thoughtful, and all the 
industry of the active and diligent ? Is it not in order to pass through 
life, contented, easy, and happy? But can you pass through life 
with contentment and happiness, unless you enjoy peace within, a 
good conscience, and a comfortable hope of a future existence ? Are 
not all these things directly and immediately the gifts of God, im¬ 
parted by him to me souls of men? And can you expect to receive 
* Job, m. 17—IS. 11 These, v. 17. $ Matt vL 
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such gifts, unless you confess your dependence on HimAvho bestows 
them, and implore them from that gracious God, who\;Vrffr to alT 
men liberally, and upbraideth not? 


SERMON XCI. r JK 

ON THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

2 Cor. v. 10. 

For tee must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad. 

These words present to our view the great event which is to deter¬ 
mine the fate of all mankind. No article of Christian faith is more 
clearly ascertained in Scripture, is of greater importance in itself and 
more worthy to dwell upon our minds than this, of the final Judg¬ 
ment of God. It adds solemnity to every part of religion; it intro¬ 
duces an awful seriousness into our thoughts, by placing'in the most 
striking light the close connection between our present behaviour 
and our everlasting happiness or misery. In the Gospel, it is de¬ 
scribed with so many circumstances of awe and terrour, as may, to 
many, render the consideration of this subject dark and disagree¬ 
able. But we must remember, that though religion be often em¬ 
ployed to sooth and comfort the distressed, and though this be one of 
its most salutary effects, yet this is not the only purpose far which it 
is to be applied by ministers of the Gospel. In the midst' 1 Vt l -that 
levity and dissipation with which the world abounds, it is necessary 
to awaken the giddy and unthinking, by setting before them, in full 
view, all the dangers they incur by their conduct. — Knowing the r *cr-> 
rour of the Lord, adds the Apostle, in the verse immediately follow-, 
ing the Text, we persuade men. —In treating of this subject, I shall, 
in the first place, state the arguments which reason affords for the 
belief of a Judgment to come; and shall next show the improvements 
’ which we ought to make of the particular discoveries die Gospel hath 
made to us concerning it. 

I. By taking a view of the arguments which reason affords for the 
belief of a general Judgment, our faith in the discoveries of die Gos- 
ppl will receive confirmadon, from discerning their consonance with 
the natural sentiments of the human heart. 

In the first place, and as the foundation of all, I begin with ob¬ 
serving, that there is in the nature of things a real and eternal differ¬ 
ence between right and wrongs between a virtuous and an immoral 
conduct; a difference which all men discern of themselves, and which 
leads them unavoidably to think of some actions as deserving blame 
and punishment, and of others as worthy, of praise and reward. If 
all actions were conceived as indifferent in their nature* no idea of 
justice and retribution would be found among men; they would not 
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consider themselves as in any view accountable for their actions to 
atiy silf>df*<5ur. But this is far from being the case. Every man 
feels himself under a law; the law of his being, which he cannot 
violate without being self-condemned. The most ignorant heathen 
knows and feels, that when he has committed an unjust or cruel ac¬ 
tion, he has committed a crime, and deserves punishment. Never 
was there a nation on the face of the earth, among whom there did 
not prevail a consciousness that, by inhumanity and fraud, they justly 
exposed themselves to the hatred of those around them, and to the 
displeasure of any secret invisible power that ruled the world. This, 
therefore, may be asumed as an incontrovertible principle, that the 
difference of good and evil in actions, is not founded on arbilary 
opinions or institutions, but in the nature of tilings, and the nature of 
man; and accords with die universal sense of the human kind. This 
being the case, it is certainly reasonable, 

In the second place, To think that the Ruler of the world will 
make some distinction among his creatures according to their actions; 
and if this distinction be not mAde, or only imperfectly made in this 
life, there will be some future state of existence in which lie will 
openly reward and punish. To suppose God to be a mere indifferent 
spectator of the conduct of his creatures, regarding with an equal 
eye the evil and the good, is in effect to annihilate his existence; as it 
‘ contradicts every notion which mankind have entertained of a Supreme 
Being as just and good. It would represent him as iuferiour in cha¬ 
racter to many of his creatures on earth; as there is no man of 
tolerable virtue and humanity who is not shocked at the commission of 
atrocious crimes* and who does not desire to see the guilty punished, 
the innocent protected, and the virtuous rewarded.—If there exist 
. at ttti'fi-God who governs the world, (and what nation has not ac¬ 
knowledged him to exist ?) as a govemour he undoubtedly will act; 
and as such, will, somewhere, and at some period or other, reward 
ap^pimwh, according as his creatures obey, or' violate, that law 
which he origin* 1 Jy implanted in their hearts. — Whether this be 
completely done in the present world, is not a point that requires 
long discussion. The experience of all ages has shown, that pain 
and pleasure, prosperity and adversity, are not at present distributed 
by Providence exactly* according to the measure of men’s probity * 
and worth, but are apparently scattered with a promiscuous hand. 
.Hence the ancient complaint, that all thitigs come alike to all men; 
that there is one event to the righteous and- the ivicked; that to 
poverty &ul disappointment the righteous are often left, while t\e 
tabernacles of robbers prosper. — An inference from hence might at 
first view arise, not favourable to the doctrine we now support; but 
we have to observe* 

In the third place, That although full retribution be not as yet 
made to the good and to the evil, yet plain marks appear of a govern¬ 
ment already begun and carried on by God in the jjpniverse, though 
not fully completed; marks of his favouring and taking part with 
virtue, and of his providing punishments for vice. This observation 
deserves to be particularly attended to; as it is one of the chief argu- 
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ments for a future Judgment. — In the present system of things, had 
the righteous been uniformly happy, and the wicked at alUtiroe% 
miserable, future Judgment might have appeared unufc^Sary, &s 
justice had already taken place. On the pther hand, had no dis¬ 
tinction whatever taken place in the present system between the 
righteous and the wicked as to happiness and misery, there might 
have been ground to suspect that, since universal disorder at present 
prevailed, disorder would ever continue, and never be rectified by 
any future Judgment. But neither of these suppositions is Ibunded 
in fact. The present state of the moral world is neither a state of 
complete justice and order, nor of absolute disorder, but a state of 
order and justice begun and carried to a certain length, though left 
as yet imperfect. — Observe, my brethren, that, in the whole struc¬ 
ture and constitution of things, God hath shown himself to be favour¬ 
able to virtue, and inimical to vice and guilt. He hath made a fixed 
provision for happiness to virtue, by the powerful recommendation 
which it carries to universal esteem and love; by the manifold benefits 
which it procures to society; by the health, peace, and comfort of 
mind which it brings to the virtuous man. At the same time, from 
the crimes of the wicked, a multitude of miseries is made infallibly to 
spring; loss of character and esteem, anti of confidence and regard 
in society; health always impaired by vice; and all comfortable en¬ 
joyment of life disturbed by an uneasy companion, which the sin¬ 
ner carries about with him in his own conscience, upbraiding hi© J 
for his crimes, and threatening him with the displeasure of the 
Almighty. 

These are not things of casual or accidental occurrence, but of 
universal experience, taking their rise from the Constitution of our 
nature, and from the fixed laws which regulate human everttk. They 
show us what the direct tendency of virtue and vice is app&iriftft by, 
Providence to be; and if this tendency be not, in every instance, 
carried into effect, owing to circumstances which belong to our pre¬ 
sent state of probation and discipline, yet such an established Halv'd 
tendency carries a sufficient intimation of the will Afld pleosureauf our 
Creator. We see his throne already set for Judgment. By las be¬ 
ginning in this world both to reward and to punish, we clearly behold 
him acting as a governour and a judge, and are led to prognosticate what 
course he will hereafter hold. By the constitution of things which he 
has fixed here, he has as plainly signified that he favours the virtuous 
and is displeased with the wicked, as if he* had declared it to us by,a 
voice from die clouds. — Although die present state of mankind 
requires that the just should sometimes suffer, and th(f sinner be 
allowed to prosper, the strongest presumption still remains that there 
is a period to come, when God will complete his righteous govern¬ 
ment, by making the one fully blest, and rendering die other as 
miserable as they deserve to be; especially as we can observe, 

In die fourth place* That a satisfactory acccount may be given 
why Judgment-is at present postponed, and complete retribution not 
made, either to the good or the bad. We are to take notice, that 
even among men, the wisdom and justice of government do not con- 
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sist in immediately rewarding and punishing on every occasion, blit 

ex€ ;«isingfthose acts of government publicly, at such times and 
with sucftti&rcumstances As may have the most powerful effect for the 
benefit of society. A similar consideration perfectly accounts for the 
full execution of justice being delayed by God in this world; for re¬ 
wards and punishments being only begun here, but left unfinished. 
Were they completed in this world to their full extent, all the pur¬ 
poses of a state cf trial and discipline would be defeated. No room 
would be left for exercise and improvement to the good in many vir¬ 
tues, if they were never to undergo Any trials ; if they felt full reward 
immediately conferred on every righteous action they performed, and 
saw the wicked instantly cut off, as soon as a crime was committed. 
For salutary discipline, therefore, to the good, in order to improve their 
virtues; and from patience to the bad, in order to give them room for 
repentance; it was fit and wise that final Judgment should at present 
be postponed. Divine justice stands for a while, as behind the veil, 
and leaves men at full scope to act according to their different dispo¬ 
sitions, that their real characters may be fully displayed; die fidelity 
of the upright be tried and proved, and the obstinately wicked left 
without excuse. — The delay of Judgment, therefore, and the seem¬ 
ing inequality that now takes place in the ways of Providence, is 
so far from forming any ground of suspicion that Judgment will never 
come, that, on the contrary, it is an argument of the wisdom of the 
divine government, and necessarily enters into the plans it is now 
carrying forward. 

Such are the presumptions which reason furnishes for rendering it 
more than probp ble that, at the conclusion of human things, God 
will render to etery one according to his works. They may serve to 
strengthen our faith; but on mere reasonings our faith rests not. God 
• in Ins mercy has given us surer light in an article of so great import¬ 
ance. To the consideration, therefore, of the discoveries which the 
GosdcI of Christ hath made to us, we now proceed. 

You all know how often we are assured in die New Testa¬ 
ment,M hat God hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world 
in righteousnesss a day anti an hour which no man knoweth, but 
which is fixed in the counsels of Heaven. In the Sacred Writings a 
very particular account is given us of the whole procedure of that 
solemn day, accompanied with an assemblage of circumstances of the 
most awful and terrific pature. The scene is such ns forbids all 
attempts to heighten, or even to do it justice by human description. 
Beneath such a subject all imagination sinks. The efforts of the de- 
claimer of the poet are here alike in vain.— We are informed that th; 
Last Day shall be ushered in by signs in the sun , and signs in the moon 
and stars i upon the earth, distress of nations with perplexity; the sea 
and the waves roaring s mais heartsfailing themfor fear, and/or look¬ 
ing after the things which are coming on the earth, far the powers of 
Heaven shall he shaken. The sound of a trumpet mall be heard, at 
which the dead shall rise out of their graves. The sign of the Son if 
Man shall appear. He shall come in a cloud with power and great 
glory, and all the holy Angels with him. A great white throne shall be 
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sc/, and He shall sit thereon in his glory. Before HrmJshall at ga¬ 
thered all nations. Books shall be opened, and the dead sntSi^eyudgill 
out (f the things which are found written in the Books. He shall sepa¬ 
rate the righteous from the wicked as a shepherd divideth the sheep from 
the goats; and he shall .set the righteous on his right hand, and the 
wicked on his left! Then shall he say to them on his right hand. Come, 
ye blessed <f my Father, inherit the kitigdom prepared for you foom the 
foundation of the world. To them on his lift hand he shall say, Depart 
froth me, ye cursed, into cvcrlastingfore, prepared for the Devil and his 
angels ; and these shall go into everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal,* —Whether every one of the circumstances here set 
forth is to be understood in a strictly literal sense, or with some mea¬ 
sure of mystical and allegorical interpretation, it is not easy to deter¬ 
mine, nor is it essentiul for us to know. Regard must be had to the 
figurative style frequently employed by the sacred writers, of which 
we find so many examples in the prophetical writings and the Book 
of Revelations, wherein those spiritual divine things, which are above 
our conception, are set forth under Aich representations of sensible 
objects and appearances as are most calculated to strike and impress 
our minds. The circumstance, for instance, of books being opened 
before the Judge, as containing a register of every man’s Actions, and 
of the dead being judged from what had been written in those books, 
is plainly a metaphorical allusion to what is practised among iner 
designed merely to convey the strongest impression of God’s strict 
and accurate observation of the minutest particulars of men’s beha¬ 
viour on earth. It is sufficient for 11s to be satisfied, that whatever 
tremendous grandeur may attend the Judgment of* tae Last Day, it 
will be conducted in such a manner as shall be perfectly suitable to 
the perfections of the Almighty.—Resting 011 such facts as m'tfphiJn- 
ly and explicitly revealed on this subject, let us consider, 

In the firstplace, The Person who is to act as Judge, even the eternal 
Son of God. We must all, says the Text, appear before the judgnur*- 
seat of Christ. This is repeated in many passages cv'the New Testa¬ 
ment. The day of Judgment is termed the day of the Son of Man. The 
Father, we are told, judgelh no man, but hath committed all Judgment 
to the Son. f—This constitution of Providence is, in many respects, 
wise, fit, and gracious. It was highly proper'that he who once, in 
the cause of God and mankind, stood as a criminal befdte impious 
judges on earth, should be thus signally vindicated and honoured, by . 
appearing in the illustrious character of the Judge of all the earth. 
It f was fit that the character of Judge and Sovereign should 4 ie made 
known, as added to the other characters he bore, of Priest and Pro¬ 
phet, in order to give weight and authority to all his precepts, from 
the awful consideration that on our obedience to him depends our 
everlasting fate.—But the most striking and important circumstance 
in this appointment of Providence is, the assurance which it affords 
us of the perfect equity of this final Judgment. For here wc behold 
a Judge who is taken, as we may say, from among ourselves. He 
dwelt among us on earth, and did not disdain to call us brethren. 


* Luke, xxi. 25. Dan. vii. 9. Matt, xxv, SJ. 


f John, v. 22. 

i 
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He kflws experimentally what human passions and human frailties 
are; animat the Apostle to the Hebrews says of him as a Priest, 
may be as fully applied .to him as a Judge. We have not a Judge 
•who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ,* but One 
who was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. The 
infinite majesty of the Supreme Being is an object at all times over¬ 
whelming to the mind. In the situation of a Judge particularly, .it 
might fill us with dismay. But in the person of our blessed Re¬ 
deemer, that majesty is placed in a milder light The attribute of 
mercy comes forward in so conspicuous a manner, as to allay the 
dread we would otherwise entertain. To the obstinate and hardened 
sinner, the Judgment of our Saviour may indeed justly occasion 
terrour. Well may they be afraid of appearing before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, who have scorned and despised him and his religion. 
But to the pious and the humble, no consideration can carry more 
comfort than that they are to appear in Judgment before him who so 
loved the human race as to die for them; and from whom, therefore, 
may be expected every favourable allowance which their case will 
admit. — From the contemplation of die Judge, let us, 

In the second place, Turn our dioughts towards the persons who 
are to be judged. These, we are again and again informed, shall be 
all mankind; both the quick and the dead; those who shall then be 
> found upon the earth; and all the past generations who have finished 
their course, and been long ago gathered unto their fathers. We must 
all , says the Text, appear before the Judgment-seat of Christ. — No 
privilege shall exempt the great, no obscurity shelter the low, from 
die Judgment of God. All the frivolous distinctions which fashion 
and, Vanity had introduced among men, shall at that day be annihi¬ 
lated. No longer shall we then appear under the personated cha- , 
racters of high and low, of rich and poor. — Under the simple 
characters of men and subjects of God, we shall be brought forth to 
judged according to our works. In the one great distinction of 
good and batl,‘V)f righteous or wicked, all other distinctions shall 
then be eternally lost. — Let the foresight of this humble the pride 
of the ostentatious and the great. Thou who now earnest thy head 
so high, shalt, upon the same footing with thy lowest dependent, 
stand before the tribunal of tl o Almighty. Thou who now oppresscsi. 
thy weak brother with impunity, shalt then tremble for thine own 
safety as much, perhaps more than lie. For there is no respect of 
persons with God. — The Last Day is justly styled the day of the re- 
velation*qf the secrets of all hearts. Stripped of all disguise, the cha¬ 
racter of every man shall be unveiled to public view. Then shall 
the false friend be detected, the concealed slanderer be exposed, the 
secret adulterer, the treacherous enemy, the hypocritical pretender, 
be all b#6ught to light.—What a check should the thoughts of this 
discovery give to the arts of dissimulation and falsehood? What 
'avails* it thee, O wise man of the world! to pass for a short time with 
lab* colours before the eye of men, if by the eye of God thou art 
already discovered, mid shalt, at last, be discovered to the view of all v 
mankind? J(f now thou art so solicitous to conceal thy real character 
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from the world, and const not bear that the designs intr^gues # 
which have passed through thy mind in the course of bn^ne day 
should be all made known, dost thou not tremble at the thought of 
the whole machinations of thy life being brought forth and proclaimed 
before assembled men and angels?—At this great day, too, when 
secret vice is made known in order to be punished, secret virtue shall 
be disclosed and reworded. The humble good man, who passed un¬ 
noticed through the obscurity of private life; whose days, if not 
mafleed by any splendid deeds, were ennobled by virtuous actions, 
shall then be singled out from the crowd, and brought forward as 
the friend of God and Heaven. — The anguish of the wicked, upon 
the discovery and comparison of the life of such a person with their 
own, is thus beautifully described by one of the Apocryphal writers 
This 'was he ’whom <we had sometimes in derision,'and a proverb of re- 
jyroacli. JVe fools accounted his life madness , and his end to be without 
honour. Now he is numbered among the children of God, and his lot is 
among the saints. But we weaned ourselves in the way of destruction. 
IVhat hath ptideprofited us? Or whal good hath riches with our vaunt¬ 
ing brought us ? All those things are passed away like a shadow, 'and 
as a post that hasted by. But the nghteous live for evermotg. Their 
reward also is with the Lord; and the care of them with the Most High. * 
— From this view of the persons who are to appear before*the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, let us, w * 

In ihe. third jdace, Go od to the consideration of the things for 
winch they are to be judged. These, we are told in the Text, are 
all the things done in the body , whether they be good or/bad. This is 
the constant tenour of Scripture, that men are to be judged accord¬ 
ing to their actions. It is not said that men arc to be finally 
according to their principles or belief, but according to their works. 
This does not lead to any conclusion that principles or belief are 
not essential in forming a character. Without good principles it 
cannot be expected there can be any regular tenour o£ good actio-a** 
But actions arc the test of principles. Whatever We may pretend 
as to our belief, it is the strain of our actions that must show whether 
our principles have been good or bad; and supposing them ever so • 
good, whether we have allowed them to exert a proper influence on 
*our conduct. The constant doctrine of the Gospel is, by their fruits 
ye shall know them. Not. every one that saith unto me. Lord, Laid, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father, shall enter into l he kingdom of 
heaven, f — Of all the actions we have done, it is represt a ted that, in 
thy day of Judgment, strict examination shall be taken. Not our 
public conduct only, and what we reckon the momentous parts of 
our life, but the indulgence of our private pleasures, the anusements 
of our secret thoughts and idle hours, shall be brought intc 1 account. 
According to that emblematical representation given in the Gospel, 
which I before mentioned as an expressive figure, there is an invisible 
pen always writing over our heads, and making an exact register of 
all the transactions of our life. — How careful and circumspect ought 
this to render us aver every part of our behaviour? If any of our 
* Wisdom of Solomon, v. 3—15. t Mottfrii. 90, 31. 
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actings wefte of a transient and fugitive nature; if they were to die 
^witnulr^and-to be forgotten as soon as we are gone, there might be 
some excuse for a loose and inconsiderate’ conduct. But we know 
the case to be widely different; and that what we are doing now, we 
do for eternity. None of our actions perish and are forgotten. They 
will all accompany us to the tribunal of God. They will there testify, 
either for or against us; and, however much we might wish to dis¬ 
claim some of them, they may he considered as lifting up their voices 
and saying, u We are thine, fcr thou hast done us; we arcf ‘ihy 
“ works, and we will follow thee !" 

It will now be said, If so severe a scrutiny must be undergone for 
all we have done and thought, who shall be able to stand before 
God in Judgment? How far from innocence shall the best of us be 
found at that day?—The thought is undoubtedly alarming. But 
let us not despond; we are assured, there is forgiveness with God, 
that he nay be feared. He is not extreme to mark iniquity; for he 
knows our frame, and remembers we are dust. Powerful is the atone¬ 
ment of our blessed Redeemer to procure pardon for the greatest 
sinner who has been penitent We have all reason to believe, that, 
amidst numberless infirmities which attend humanity, what the great 
Judge will chiefly regard, is the habitual prevailing turn of our heart and 
life; how for we have been actuated by a sincere desire to do our duty. 
uThis we know for certain, that all the measures of this Judgment shall 
be conducted with most perfect equity.* God will not exact from any 
man what he had never given hira^Iie will judge iiim according to the 
degree of light that was afforded him, according to the means of 
knowledge 'ataP improvement that were put into his hands. Hence, 
UNuny a virtuous heathen shall be preferred before many mere pro¬ 
misors of Christian faith. They shall come from the east and the west, 
the north and the south, and sit down in the kingdom of Gods when the 
children of the kingdom are cast out.* For, as the Apostle to the 
.Rt/mans hath taught us, they who sinned without the law, that is, with¬ 
out knowledge* of the written law, shall perish , shall be judged, without 
the law ; for when the Gentiles which have not the law, do, by nature, 
the things contained in the law, these having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves, f— In the account given by our Lord of the procedure of 
the Last Judgment, in tfo 25 tli chapter of the Gospel of Matthew, 
particular stress is laid upon works of beneficence and mercy ; on the 
hungry being fed, the naked being clothed!, and the sick being visited 
by the righteous. But though, m that parable, no virtues of any 
other kind are particularized, we are certainly not to infer any ex- • 
elusion of other parts of duty; of piety, justice, temperance, and 
purity; as requisite to the character of the man, who, at the Last 
' Day, will be accepted by God. The scope of the parable was to im- 
pressjfcbat covetous and selfish nation of the Jews, to whom the parable 
was addressed, with a deep sense of the importance of those virtues 
iq^rhich they were remarkably deficient, ana which are in themselves 
Gft essential, compassion and humanity to their brethren. — It now 
4 Snly remains, 

Lake, vXii. 39. Matt. riii. II, IS. 


t Rom. ii. 13. 14. 
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In the last place, To fix our attention on that final definitive ieu- 
tence which is to close the whole procedure of the Last L. * , afid tef 
terminate' for ever the hopes gpd fears of tfie human rtSee. The 
righteous are by the Great Judge called.to eternal life and happiness; 
and the wicked appointed to go into everlasting punishment—Into 
those future habitations of tne good and the bad, it is hot ours to 
penetrate. All that we know is, that after the Judge hath pronounced 
therighteous to be the blessed of his Father, they shall be caught up in 
t^e clouds to meet the Lard in thetair, and so they shall be ever with 
the Lord * s Deceived into mansions where all the inhabitants shall be 
blest; but vmere we are taught there shall be different degrees of 
exaltation anil felicity, according to the advancement which men had 
made in holiness and virtue; one glory of the sun, and another glory of 
the moon , and another glory of the stars , and one star differing from m 
another in glory, f On the misery prepared^ for the reprobate, it 
would be shocking to dwell; and in a high degree improper and 
presumptuous in us to descant on the degree and duration of those 
punishments which infinite justice land wisdom may see cause to 
inflict on the incurably wicked. — The whole great scheme of Pro¬ 
vidence being now completed, and its ways fully justified'to all 
rational beings, well may universal acclamations of praise arise from 
all the heavenly hosts; Hallelujah to him that sitteth on the throne, 
and to the lamb of God, for ever and evert Great and marvellous ir 
all thy works, Lord God Almighty, ; just and true are all thy ways, thou 
King of Saints! —Tins earth, which had been so long the theatre of 
human actions and human glory, having now accomplished the pur¬ 
pose for which, as a temporary structure, it was erev'-u,-shall, at this 
consummation of things, finally disappear- from the universe. r, 'ke 
heavens shall pass away with a gr eat noise; the elements shaU mitt Wu } 
fervent heat; the earth and the works that are therein shall be burnt 
up\ s and its place shall know it no more! 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter; Fear God and ^eej^ 
his commandments, for this is the whole qf mart; the v*lble of his duty, 
his interest, and his happiness. It is die road to a comfortable life, 
to a peaceful death, to a happy eternity. For God, addeth the wise 
man, shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing , whe- 

• ther it be good .<»• whether it be evil . — Let die prospect of this Judg¬ 
ment so dwell on our minds as to produce that degree of seriousness 
which, in this vain and changing world, becomes us as Christians, 
becomes us as men. If it be our care, to preserve a good conscience, 
and to do the things that are right, that Judgment will not lie to us 
ah obji .t^f dismay. On the contrary, amidst die many discourage¬ 
ments i&iich our virtuous endeavours meet with at present, it will be 
a comfort to think that verily there is a just God to judge the earth, 
who shall in the end make aU crooked things straight, and fully re¬ 
compense his servants for the hardships they may now suffer by 
persevering in the path of integrity. — This is the season, not of 
reaping, but of sowing; not of rest and enjoyment, but of labour 

* 1 Then. it. 17. + 1 Cor. xr. 41. f 2 Pet. iil. 10 
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You are now running tlie race; hereafter you shall 
receiv^Vw Bpize. You are now appwivingyour fidelity, in the midst 
of trials; "at the Last l>ay you shwiegrae the crown of the faithful. 
Be patient, therefore, establish ppthtfiettrttt,the coming of the Lard 
draweth nigh. The fadge i$%^WMi}an$hk reward is with him. 


f 

THE END. 
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